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FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY SPAKTA. 


The peace or convention,^ wliich bears tlie name of Antalkidas, 
was an. incident of serious and mournful import in Grecian 
history. Its true character cannot he better described than in a 
brief remark and reply which we find cited in Plutarch. “Aks 
for Hellas (observed some one to Agesilaus) when we see our 
Laconians medising !^’ — “Nay (replied the Spartan king), say 
rather the Medes (Persians) laconMig’^^ 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. Both were 
perfectly true. The convention emanated from a separate part- 
nership between Spartan and Persian interests. It was solicited 
hy the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by him to Tiribazus 


1 It goes by both names ; XenopUdn 
more commonly speaks of ^ nta^vri— 
Isokrat6s, of ai arvvBrjKai, 

Though we say the peace of Antalki- 
oas, the Greek authors say <«■* ’Aj/taA- 
KiSov eipifiinj : I do not observe that they 
ever phrase it with the genitive cose 
•AvtoAki^ov simply, vidthout a preposi- 

8 - 


tion. 

s Plutarch, Artaxerxfis, c. 22 (com- 
pare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 23 : and his 
Apo^hthe^. Lacon, p. 213 B). o ^ev 
yap ’AyricrtKaoff rrphi rby il'ir6vra--^<biv 
Hji *£AA(£3o 9, ofl'ov iM}SC^ov<riv oi 
AdKu>v«i I . . . ftSLKKoVt ^XirtVf ot 
KaKUivl^ovin, 
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on the express ground, that it was exactly calculated to meet 
Peace or Persian King’s purposes and wishes ; as we leam 

convention even from the philo-Laconian Xenophdn.^ While 
Sparta and Persia were both great gainers, no other 
d^Ser ^ Grecian state gained anything as the convention was 
Separate' originally framed. But after the first rejections 
Edween^^ Antalkidas saw the necessity of conciliating Athens 
by the addition of a special article, providing that 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be restored to her.® 
This addition seems to have been first made in the abortive 
negotiations which form the subject of the discourse already 
mentioned, pronounced by Andokid^s. It was continued after- 
wards and inserted in the final decree which Antalkidas and 
Tiribazus brought down in the Bang’s name from Susa ; and it 
doubtless somewhat contributed to facilitate the adherence of 
Athens, though the united forces of Sparta and Persia had become 
so overwhelming, that she could hardly have had the means of 
standing out, even if the supplementary article had been omitted. 
Nevertheless, this condition undoubtedly did secure to Athens a 
certain share in the gain, conjointly with the far larger shares both 
of Sparta and Persia. It is, however, not less true, that Athens, 
as well as Thebes,® assented to the peace only under fear and 
compulsion. As to the other states of Greece, they were 
interested merely in the melancholy capacity of partners in the 
general loss and degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, origin, 
Degradation transmission of the convention, even apart from 
S the substance. It was a fiat issued from the court of 

convention Susa ; as such it was ostentatiously proclaimed and 
dra^^up, “sent down” from thence to Greece. Its authority 
was derived from the King’s seal, and its sanction 
Peraia upon from his concluding threat, that he would make war 
against all recusants. It was brought down by the 

1 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8, 14. (Evagor.) s. 83. But the assertion is 

2 The restoration of these three true respecting a later time ; for the 
islands forms the basis of historical Lacedsemonians really did make this 
truth in the assertion of IsokratSs, proposition to Athens after they had 
that the Lacedaemonians were so sub- been enfeebled and humiliated by the 
dued by the defeat of Knidus as to battle of Leuktm, but not before 
come and tender maritime empire to (Xenoph. Hellen. vii. i, 3). 

Athens — (eA$«Iv apxhv Sdo’ovraf) 3 DioUCr. xiv. 1X1. 

Orat. vii. (Areopagit.) s. 74; Or. ix. 
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satrap Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him aloud, and 
heard with submission by the assembled Grecian envoys, after he 
had called their special attention to the regal seal.^ 

Such was the convention which Sparta, the ancient president 
of the Grecian world, had been the first to solicit at the hands of 
the Persian king, and which she now not only set the example of 
sanctioning by her own spontaneous obedience, but even avouclied 
as guarantee and champion against all opponents ; preparing to 
enforce it at the point of the sword against any recusant state, 
whether party to it or not Such was the convention which was 
now inscribed on stone, and placed as a permanent record in the 
temples of the Grecian cities; 2 nay even in the common 
sanctuaries — the Olympic, Pythian, and others — the great foci 
and rallying points of Paii-hellenic sentiment Though called 
by the name of a convention, it was on the very face of it a 
peremptory mandate proceeding from the ancient enemy of 
Greece, an acceptance of which was nothing less than an act of 
obedience. While to him it was a glorious trophy, to all Pan- 
hellenic patriots it was the deepest disgrace and insult® Effacing 


iXen. Hellen.^v. 1, 80, 81. «<rr 
<rrel 7rap^yyetA«v 6 TiptjSa^oy rrapeZvat 
TOVS ^TTOIKO v<r<tt, 

/SacriAev? eipTjvriv learaTr^pTroi, 
vavrei jrapeyevovro, ewel ^vvijKdov, 
iiridcL^ato TtpijSa^o; ra /3a<rt- 
Arfw? (TTuxeioif avtyipburKt ra. yeypapt/ut- 
4vaf elx,eSiSiSe* 

/3a<rtAevv vopiC^ti. Si- 
te at o Vj ray flip ip rjf ’A<ri<p TToAeis e<tv- 
ToO eti/at, Kal tS>p pijo-mp K\a(bfiipas xal 
KvTTpop* rcLf Si oAAay ’EAAijv^ay ir<5A<ts 
leai fiiKpif /cal /xeyoAay airovSfiov^ ett'at, 
TrXijP Arjp.pov, Kal ^lufipov /cal X/evpov, 
Tatfroy 8e, ^a-irep rb apxatop, elpat 'kStf- 
vaitov.^ birorepot Si raiJnjp Tijv elp'^pvjp 
ji^ Sixovraif ^TOiJroty iyS) iroA«- 

fii^ crtiif peTa r&p rtwroL PovkofiipuPf Kal 
rri^Q Kal Kara dd\a<r<raPf /cal vav<rl Kal 
XpTjiiacrtp. 

y IsokratSs^ Or. iv. (Pane^.) s. 2ia. 
Kal ravray ifpa^ rfvdyKatrev (tne Persian 
king^ iv <rr)7^Aats Aioii/aiy avaypa^apra^ 
iv ToZi KOLVots rSiv lepStP avaBttvai^ TfoAv 
/eoAAtov rpoiraxop tup ip rats fla^acy 
yLyvopivtav, 

rOie Oratio Panegyrica of Isokratfis 
(published about 880 B.C., seven years 
afterwards) from which I here copy, is 
the best evidence of the feelings with 
■which an intelligent and patriotic 
Cfreek looked upon this tieaty at the 


time, when it was yet recent, but 
when there had been full time to see 
how the Laced semonians earned it out, 
Ilis other orations, though valuable 
and instructive, were published later, 
and represent the feelings of after- 
time. 

Another contemporary, Plato in his 
Menexeiius (c. 17, p 246 D), stigma- 
tizes severely “ the base and unholy 
act (aierxphv Kal apSortop ipyop) of sur- 
rendering Greeks to the foreigner,” 
and asserts that the Athenians reso- 
lutely refused to sanction it. This is 
a sufficient mark of his opinion respect- 
ing thepeace of Antalkidas. 

» Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 207. 

S. XPV^ apaipeip, Kal fiffSepiap i^p ^fii- 
paPy PopCCoPTe9 irpoirTdyp.ara Kal 
op xrvpO^Ka^ e?i/ai, &0. (s, 218). 
aicrxphv ^fias ftAijy r-nv ‘EAAadoy 
vfipt^o/iiPTjf, firfStfiCap irovi^craorBai. 
KOtvnu Tifltopiap, cS;C. 

The word npoardyfiara exactly cor- 
responds with an expression of Xeno- 
phOn (out in the mouth of Autokl^s 
the Athenian envoy at Sparta), respect- 
ing the dictation of the peace of 
Antalkidas by Art^erxOs— /cal Srt fiiv 
^aartKtixtt irpooriramp avropSpovv 
ray irrfAety «Tm, <fec. (Xen. Hellon. vi. 
S.9). 
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altogether the idea of an independent Hellenic world, bound 
together and regulated by the self-acting forces and common 
sympathies of its own members, even the words of the convention 
proclaimed it as an act of intrusive foreign power, and erected 
the Barbarian King into a dictatorial settler of Grecian 
dijfferences — a guardian^ who cared for the peace of Greece more 
than the Greeks themselves. And thus, looking to the form 
alone, it was tantamount to that symbol of submission — the 
cession of earth and water — ^which had been demanded a century 
before by the ancestor of ArtaxerxSs from the ancestors of the 
Spartans and Athenians ; a demand, which both Sparta and 
Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so cruelly as to 
put to death the hei'alds by whom it was brought, stigmatizing 
the j^ginetans and others as traitors to Hellas for complying 
with it.2 Yet nothing more would have been implied in such 
cession than what stood embodied in the inscription on 
that “colonna infame” which placed the peace of Antal kidas 
side by side with the Pan-hellenic glories and ornaments at 
Olympia.3 


1 Issokiat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 206. 
leatrot ov ScaAtfeiv ravra? ras 
ojutoAoyta?, i^ S>v rotavrij 86^a ye^vev^ 
wort o ^^ip BapjSapos mJSftrat, rijs ‘BAAd- 
Sos KoXtfivka^ TTjs etpjjVTj? iarlVf yinS»v Sc 
Ttv^s eiariv oi kvfiatvo/ievoi koX feaKws 
iroiovPTCi avnjp; 

The word employed by Photius in 
his abstract of Thoopompus (wlietlier 
it be the expression of Theopompus 
himself, we cannot he certain — see 
Fragm. Ill, ed. Didot), to designate 
the position taken by Axtaxerxes in 
vefeience to this peace, is— riji/ eipTlipr}v 
7}P rots ’'EAAtjciv i^pdficv<rcp — Which 
implies the peremptory decision of 
an oflBcial judge, analogous to another 
passage (189) of the Panegyr. Orat. of 
Isokrate^vv*/ S’ cKelpd^ (Artaxerxfis) 
iariPf o SioiKwv tA rlap 'B\kJ}p<i>p ical 
fi.6pop o{/K iinardOtLOVi ip raiy irdAecrt 
Kaj&t<rrdt. irMiv ydp ToiiTov rC riap aAAwv 
itrokoiirdp iarriPi ov koX rov irokifjMv 
Kvatof iyipcrOf koX "I^p eip^^Pijv iirpv- 
rapev<rc, deal top irapdproP rrpaypdTOP 
tmoTdrrfc dcaddemj««v; 

2 Herodot. vi. 49. Kttn/fydpcov Al- 
yivrjTiop ri ireiroii^icotev, irpoSopTc^ 
BAAoSa. 

s IsokratSs, Orat. xli. (Panathen.) s. 
112-114. 

Plutarch (Agesil c. 23 ; Artaxerxls 


c. 21, 22) expresses himself in terms of 
bitter and well-merited indignation of 
this peace— “if indeed (says he) we are 
to call this ignominy and betrayal of 
Greece by the name of peace, which 
brought with it as much infamy as the 
most disastrous war”. Sparta (he 
says) lost her headship by her defeat 
at Leuktra, but her honour had been 
lost before, by the convention of 
Antolkidas. 

It is in vain however that Plutarch 
tries to exonerate Ajeesilaus from any 
share in the peace. From the narrative 
(in Xenophdn’s HeUenica, v. 1, 38) of 
his conduct at the taking of the oaths, 
we see that he espoused it most 
warmly. XenophOn (in the Encomium 
of Agesilaus, vii. 7) takes credit to 
Agesuaus for being MKrotrepoTjs, which 
was true, from the year B.c. 896 to b.c. 
894. But in B.C. 887, at the time of the 
peace of Antalkidas, he had become 
pLo-oOi-jpaios ; his hatred of Persia had 
given place to hatred of ThSbes. 

Bee also a vigorous passage of Justin 
(viii. 4), denouncing the disgraceful 
position of the Gre^ cities at a later 
time in calling in Philip of Macedon as 
arbiter— a passage not less applicable 
to the peace of Antalkidas, and per- 
haps borrowed from Theopompus. 
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Great must have been the change wrought hy tLe intermediate 
events, when Sparta, the ostensible presitUnt of Greece Gradual 
— ^in her own estimation even more than in that of pan-helienic 
others ^~had so lost all Pan-hellenic conscience and 
dignity, as to descend into an obsequious minister, submission 
procuring and enforcing a Persian mandate for political a 

objects of her own. How insane would such an 
anticipation have appeared to JEschylus, or the Persian 
audience wlo lieard the Pers®l to Herodotus or 
Thucydides ! to Periklgs and Archidamus ! nay, even Spaxta. 
to Kallikratidas or Lysander ! It was the last consummation 
of a series of previous political sins, invoking more and more the 
intervention of Persia to aid her against her Grecian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this purpose dates 
from the commencement of the Polop.mnesian war, 
and is prefaced by an apology, lifctle less than application 
humiliating, from King Archidamus ; who, not un- p^opon-^ 
conscious of the sort of treason wliich he was 
meditating, pleads that Sparta, when the Athenians appiica- 
are conspiring against her, ought not to be blamed 
for asking from foreigners as well as from Greeks aid for her 
own preservation.^ Prom the earliest commencement to the 
seventh year of the war, many separate and successive envoys 
were despatched by the Spartans to Susa ; two of whom were 
seized in Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put to death. 
The rest reached their destination, but talked in so confused a 
way, and contradicted each other so much, that the Persian court, 
unable to understand what they meant,'® sent Ai’taphemds with 
letters to Sparta (in the seventh year of the war) complaining 
of such stupidity, and asking for clearer information. Artaphem^ 


1 Compare the language in which 
the lonians, on. their revolt from 
Darius king of Persia about 600 B.c., 
hart implored the aid of Sparta (Hero- 
dot V. 49). Ta Kan^Kovra. ydp lerrt 
ToOra* tralScK So^\ov^ eXvaiivt* 

i\tv64poiV — leal dXyos pdytoTOK 
(xiv avTOLCL -fiiJuv^ eri Si t&p Aoin-^v 
vfitVf o<rtp irpoecriart tiJs 'EA- 
A d 5 0 9. 

How striking is the contmst between 
these words and the peace of Antalki- 
rtawl and what would have been the 
feelings of Herodotus himself if he 


could have heard of the latter 
event I 

3 Thncyd. i. 82. kSlv leal rd 

iiliirepa. avrwv i^apnieo-dai $vfijjLaix<>>v re 
wpperaywyp^ ical Kal /5ap- 

fidptav, el noSiv rtva ^ v avrcKov ^ 
Y p >7 p, d T <a V Svva.p.tv iTpocr\'Ki\f/6iJt.edtu 
^veirC^Sovov fiJ, 6<ro«. &(rirep leal 
■Jjpets irxr* * A.Sr\va,liav eTnj3ovA«ii6p«da, pijf 
'BAAiji/aj [iSvov c.KXa leal finp^d- 
pov 9 TrporkapSvTai Sia<r<a0fjvat,')f 
Compare also Plato, Menexenus, c, 14, 
p. 248 B. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 7, 67 ; iv. 60. 
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fell into tlie hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion on the 
Strymon, and was conveyed to Athens ; where he was treated 
with great politeness, and sent hack (after the letters which he 
carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is more important 
to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent along with him, with 
a view of bringing Athens into friendly communication with the 
Great King ; which was only prevented by the fact that Artaxerx^a 
Longimanus just then died. Here we see the fatal practice, 
generated by intestine war, of invoking Persian aid ; begun by 
Sparta as an importunate solicitor, and partially imitated by 
Athens, though we do not know what her envoys were instructed 
to say, had they been able to reach Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention until the 
B.0, «is. 8^®^^ Athenian disasters before Syracuse. 

Active Elate with the hopes arising out of that event, the 
pai'tnerahip Persians required no solicitation, but were quite as 
Spartaand ®ager to tender interference for their own purposes 
agMMt ^ Sparta was to invite them for hers. How ready 
Athens, Sparta was to purchase their aid by the surrender of 

Atheid^ til® Asiatic Greeks, and that too without any stipula- 

favour, has been recounted in a preceding 
Athens is * chapter.^ She had not now the excuse — ^for it stands 
foUoVher ®iily excuse and not as a justification — of 

example. self-defence against aggression from Atliv.ns, which 
Archidamus had produced at the beginning of the war. Even 
then it was only a colourable excuse, not borne out by the reality 
of the case ; but now, the avowed as well as the real object was 
something quite different— -not to repel, but to crush, Athens. 
Yet to accomplish that object, not even of pretended safety, but 
of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed unconditionally the liberty of 
her Asiatic kinsmen — a price which Archidamus at the beginning 
of the war would certainly never have endured the thought of 
paying, notwithstanding the then formidable power of Athens. 
Here, too, we find Athens following the example ; and consenting, 


1 See ch. Ixxv. 

Compare the expressions of Demos- 
ttienfis (cont. Aristoki’at. c. 88, p. 6C6) 
attesting the prevalent indignation 
among the Athenians of his time, 
about this surrender of the Asiatic 


Greeks by Sparta—and his oration De 
Rhodior. Libertate, c. 18, p, 199, where 
he sets the peace of Kallias, made by 
Athens with Persia in 449 B.C., in con- 
trast with the peace of Antalkidas, con- 
tracted under the auspices of Sparta. 
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m hopes of procuring Persian aid, to the like sacrifice, though 
the bargain was never consummated. It is true that she was 
then contending for her existence. Nevertheless the facts afford 
melancholy proof how much the sentiment of Pan-hellenic 
independence became enfeebled in both the leaders, amidst the 
fierce intestine conflict terminated by the battle of -^Egospotami.'* 

After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and Persia would 
doubtless have been fulfilled, and the Asiatic Greeks ^ow Sparta 
would have passed at once under the dominion of the 
latter, had not an entirely new train of circumstances Persia after 
arisen out of the very peculiar position and designs of of^iEgos-^ 
Cyrus. That young prince did all in his power to 
gain the affections of the Greeks, as auxiliaries for his force aids 
ambitious speculations; in which speculations both ag^^^tlser 
Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks took part, compromising and^breaks’ 
themselves irrevocably against Artaxerx^s, and still marithne 
more against Tissapbemis. Sparta thus became 
unintentionally the enemy of Persia, and found herself compelled 
to protect the Asiatic Greeks against her hostility, with which 
they were threatened ; a protection easy for her to confer, not 
merely from the unbounded empire which she then enjoyed over 
the Grecian world, but from the presence of the renowned 
Cyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for Persian military 
strength which they brought home from their retreat. She tlius 
finds herself, in the exercise of a Pan-hellenic protectorate or 
presidency, first through the ministry of Derkyllidas, next of 
Agesilaus, who even sacrifices at Aulis, takes up the sceptre of 
AgamemnOn, and contemplates large schemes of aggression 
against the great King. Here however the Persians play against 
her the same game which she had invoked them to assist in 

iThis is strikingly set forth by following the bad example of her rival, 
Isokratfis, Or. xii. (Panathen.) s. 167— but to a less extent, and under greater 
178. In this passage, however, he dis- excuse on the plea of necessity, 
tributes his blame too equally between IsokratSs says, in another place of 
Sparta and Athens, whereas the blame this discourse, respecting the various 
belongs of right to the former, in faar acts of wrong-doing towards the 
greater proportion. Sparta not only general interests of Hellas— «?ri5etKTeov 
began the practice or invoking the ij/xmpous ayriav 

Great King, and purchasing his aid by XaMSatixovlovi Si ra ixiv 

disgraceful concessions, but she also ttowtovst, - raSi fiSyovs i^aiMprSvTa^; 
canied it, at the peace of Antalkidas, (Panath. a, 108). Which is much 
to a more extreme point of seMshness nearer the truth than the passage 
and subservience. Athens is guilty of before referred to. 
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playing against Athens. Their -fleet, which fifteen years before 
she had invited for her own purposes, is now brought in against 
herself, and with far more effect, since her empire was more 
odious as well as more oppressive than the Athenian. It is now 
Athens and her allies who call in Persian aid ; without any 
direct engagement, indeed, to surrender the Asiatic Greeks, lor 
we are told that after the battle of Knidus, Kon6n incurred the 
displeasure of the Persians by liis supposed plans for re-uniting 
them with Athens,^ and Athenian aid was still continued to 
Evagoras— yet nevertheless indirectly paving the way for that 
consummation. If Athens and her allies here render themselves 
culpable of an abnegation of Pan-hellenic sentiment, we may 
remark, as before, that they act under the pressure of stronger 
necessities than could ever be iileaded by Sparta ; and that they 
might employ on their own behalf, with much greater truth, the 
excuse of self-preservation preferred by King Archidamus. 

But never on any occasion did that excuse find less real place 
Ko excuse ^ regard to the mission of Antalkidas. Sparta 

for the sub- was at that time so powerful, even after the loss of 
Spwte to maritime empire, that the allies at the Isthmus 

^he^was”® of Conuth, jealous of each other and held together 
probably only by common terror, could hardly stand on the 
r^ed ^ ^ defensive against her, and would probably have been 
Athenian disunited by reasonable offers on her part ; nor would 
empire needed even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 

Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great measure 
by a groundless panic, arising from the sight of the revived Long 
Walls and re-fortified Peiraeus, and springing at once to the fancy 
that a new Athenian empire, such as had existed forty years 
before, was about to start into life, a fancy little likely to be 
realized, since the very peculiar circumstances which had created 
the first Athenian empire were now totally reversed. Debarred 
from maritime empire herself, the first object with Sparta was*to 
shut out Athens from the like, the next to put down all partial 
federations or political combinations and to enforce universal 
autonomy or the maximum of political isolation, in order that 
there might nowhere exist a power capable of resisting herself, 
the strongest of all individual states. As a means to this end, 
1 Cornelius Nepos, Oonon, c. 6 , 
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■whicTi was no less in tlie interest of Persia than in hers, she 
ontbid all prior subserviences to the Great King, betrayed to him 
not only one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also 
the general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner, and volunteered to medise in order that the Persians 
might repay her by laconidng} To ensure fully the obedience 
of all the satraps, who had more than once manifested dissentient 
views of their own, Antalkidas procured and brought down a 
formal order signed and sealed at Susa, and Sparta undertook, 
without shame or scruple, to enforce the same order, “ the con- 
vention sent down by the King,” upon all her countrymen, 
thus converting them into the subjects and herself into a sort of 
viceroy or satrap of Artaxerxis. Such an act of treason to the 
Pan-hellenic cause was far more flagrant and destructive than 
that alleged confederacy with the Persian king, for which the 
Theban Ismenias was afterwards put to death, and that too by 
the Spartans themselves.^ Unhappily it formed a precedent for 
the future, and was closely copied afterwards by Thebes,® foie- 
boding but too clearly the short career which Grecian political 
independence had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment which dictated the magnanimous 
answer sent by the Athenians* to the offers of Mardo- Hellenism 
nius in 479 B.a, refusing, in the midst of ruin, present Jetrayod to 
and prospective, all temptation to betray the sanctity first by 
of Pan-hellenic fellowship, that sentiment which had by the othS 
been during the two following generations the pre- 
dominant inspiration of Athens, and hod also been dence'that ’ 
powerful though always less powerful at Sparta, was uependeuce 
now in the former overlaid by more pressing appre- ^ 

hensions, and in the latter completely extinguished, last much 
Now it was to the leading states that Greece had to 


1 Isokrat. Or. (Panegyr.) s. 145. 
xai Bappdp<ff rrj^ ’ A<Tta 9 KparoVuri 
^firrpdTTovcrL (the LacecUemouians) 

07r(i)9 6)9 ixfiyicrrriv dpx^v e^ova‘t,v, 

a Xea. Hellen. v. 2, 35. 

® Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 33—39. 

4 Herodot. viii. 143. 

^ Ihe explanation which the Athe- 
nians give to the Spartan envoys of the 
reasons and feelings which dictated 


their answer of refusal to Alexander 
(viii 144) are not less impressive than 
the answer itself. 

But whoever would duly feel and 
appreciate the treason of the Spartans, 
in soliciting the convention of Antal- 
kid.a5, should read in contrast with it 
that speech which their envoys address 
to the Athenians, in order to induce 
the latter to stand out against the 
temptations of Mardonius (viii. 142). 
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look for holding up the great Imnner of Pan-liellenic indepen- 
dence ; from the smaller states nothing more could be required 
than that they should adhere to and defend it when upheld.^ 
But so soon as Sparta was seen to solicit and enforce, and Athens 
to accept (even under constraint), the proclamation under the 
King’s hand and seal brought down by Antalkidas, that banner 
was no longer a part of the public emblems of Grecian political 
life. The grand idea represented by it, of collective self-deter- 
mining Hellenism, was left to dwell in the bosoms of individual 
patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from its form 
Promise of and warranty and with reference to its substance, we 
autonomy— though its first article was unequivocally 

the Grecian popular as a promise 

ear-how to the ear. Universal autonomy to each city, small or 
carried out. great, was dear to Grecian political instinct. I have 
already remarked more than once that the exaggerated force of 
this desire was the chief cause of the short duration of Grecian 
freedom. Absorbing all tbe powers of life to the separate parts, 
it left no vital force or integrity to the whole ; especially, it 
robbed both each and all of the power of self-defence against 
foreign assailants. Though indispensable up to a certain point 
and under certain modifications, yet beyond these modifications, 
which Grecian political instinct was far from recognizing, it 
produced a great preponderance of mischief. Although, there- 
fore, this item of the convention was in its promise acceptable 
and popular*, and although we shall find it hereafter invoked as 
a protection in various individual cases of injustice, we must 
inquire how it was carried into execution, before we can pro- 
nounce whether it was good or evil, the present of a friend or of 
an enemy. 


1 The sixth oration (cajlea Arohida- 
mus) of Xsolaratds sets forth emphati- 
cally the ina^pmanimous sentiments and 
comprehensive principles on which it 
becomes Sparta to model her public 
conduct, as altogether different from 
the simple considerations of prudence 
and security which are suitable to 
humbler states like Corinth, Bpidau- 
rus, or Phlius (Archiclamus, s. 106, 106, 


Contrast these lofty pretensions 
with the dishonourable realities of the 
convention of Antalkidas— not thrust 
upon Sparta by superior force, but 
both onginally sued out, and finally 
enforced by her for her own political 
ends. 

Compare also IsofcraWs, Or. xii 
(Panathen.) s. 169—172, about the 
oissension of the leading Grecian 
states and its baneful effects. 
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The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this inquijgy, 
The Lacedaemonians, as “presidents (guarantees or TheSpai*- 
executors) of the peace, sent down by the King,” ^ iStended^to 

undertook the duty of execution ; and we shall see grant, nor 
** .... ever really 

that from the beginning they meant nothing sincerely, granted. 

They did not even attempt any sincere and steady f^tonomy. 
compliance with the honest, though undistinguishing, 
political instinct of the Greek mind ; much less did as a means 
they seek to grant as much as was really good, and to 
withhold the remainder. They defined autonomy in themselves, 
such manner, and meted it out in such portions, as suited their 
own political interests and purposes. The promise made by the 
convention, except in so far as it enabled them to increase their 
own power by dismemberment or party intervention, proved 
altogether false and hollow. For if we look back to the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, when they sent to Athens- 
to require general autonomy thrcftighout Greece, we shall find 
that the word had then a distinct and serious import ; demanding 
that the cities held in dependence by Athens should be left free, 
which freedom Sparta might have ensured for them herself at the 
close of the war, had she not preferred to convert it into a far 
harsher empire. But in 387 b.o. (the date of the peace of Antalki- 
das) there were no large bodies of subjects to be emancipated, except 
the allies of Sparta hei*self, to whom it was by no means intended 
to apply. So that in fact, what was promised, as well as what 
was realized, even by the most specious item of this disgraceful 
convention, was “that cities should enjoy autonomy, not for 
their own comfort and in their own way, but for Lace- 
daemonian convenience” — a significant phrase (employed by 
Perikl^s,“ in the debates preceding the Peloponnesian War) 
which forms a sort of running text for Grecian history during 
the sixteen years between the peace of Antalkidas and the battle 
of Leuktra. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v, 1 , 86. t 4» ^Thucyd. i. 144. y€y Si rovrots (tp 

iroAefitf) fiaXAov avrippoirwy toi? ei/avrioi^ the Laced»moiiiaa envoys) arroKfiipd- 
wpo.7T0VT«g ot AcuetSatfidvLoi, iroXi> pMVOi . . . rds Si ir6\eis 

iiriKvSi(rrigpot iyipovro ix Sri oirouSpovs crofievt ei koX aii tovo- 
€»r’ ‘AvraKKCSov tlp-^vris KaKovixevijs • i<rrrn.<ra.p.tBa, koX Sray 

‘^poerrarat ydp ytySfitvot rijn Kaxetpoi, rale avr&P diroSiocrc voXeen p-if 
vvb KaTairfp,<lij9eC<rri9 <r<^£<riroifAaK0$aLpopCoL9i7ri- 

elp‘;j prjs, KalrfjpavTOPO/xiapratfiroXacri rnS avTOVOfictcrffat, aWa. 

TrpaTTOpres, &C. avroZt cKacrrois, ws /SoiJ vt etu 
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point made 
against 
Corinth and 
Thfibes— 
isolation of 
Athens. 


I have already mentioned that the two first applications of the 
Immediate newly -proclaimed autonomy, made by the Lacedsemo- 
nians, were to extort from the Corinthian government 
the dismissal of its Argeian auxiliaries, and to compel 
Thebes to renounce her ancient presidency of the 
Boeotian federation. The latter especially w^as an 
object which they had long had at heart ; i and by both their 
ascendency in Greece was much increased. Athens too, terrified 
by the new development of Persian force as well as partially 
bribed, by the restoration of her three islands, into an acceptance 
of the peace, was thus robbed of her Theban and Corinthian 
allies, and disabled from opposing the Spartan projects. But 
before we enter upon these projects, it will be convenient to turn 
for a short time to the proceedings of the Persians. 

Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of Artaxerx^ 
and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Persians, 
under a native prince named Amyrtaeus. To the 
Grecian leaders who accompanied Cyrus in his 
expedition against his brother, this revolt was well 
known to have much incensed the Persians ,* so that 
Klearchus, in the conversation which took place after 
the death of Cyrus about accommodation with Artaxerx§s, inti* 
mated that the Ten Thousand could lend him effectual aid in 
reconquering Egypt.® It was not merely these Greeks who were 
exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, but also the various 
Persians and other subjects who had lent assistance to him ; all 
of whom made submission and tried to conciliate ArtaxerxSs, 
except Tamos, who had commanded the fleet of Cyrus on the 
coasts both of Ionia and of Kilikia. Such was the alarm of Tamos 
when Tissaphern^s came down in full power to the coast, that he 
fled with Lis fleet and treasures to Egypt^ to seek protection from 
King Psammetichus, to whom he had rendered valuable service. 
This traitor, however, having so valuable a deposit brought to 


Persian 
affairs — 
unavailing 
efforts of 
the Great 
King to 
recongner 
Egypt. 


1 Xen, Hellen. v. 1, 86, odvep ird\ai 
hrt6vuovv, 

a Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 18. 

It would, appear that the revolt of 
Egypt from Persia must date between 
414—411 B.C. ; but this point is 
oli&cnre. See Boeokh, Manetho und 
die Hundstern-Periode, pp. 868, 368, 


Berlin, 1845 ; and Ley; Eataet Oondltio 
.fflgypti sub Imperio Persarum, p. 66. 

M. Rehdaatz, Vit» Iphicratis, 
Timothei, et Chabrise, p. 240, places 
the revolt rather earlier, about 414 B.C.; 
and Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti HeUen. 
Appendix, ch. 18, p. 317) countenances 
the same date. 
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him, forgot everything else in his avidity to make it sure, and 
put to death Tamos with all his children.'^ About 395 b.g., we 
find Kephereus king of Egypt lending aid to the Lacedajmonian! 
fleet against Artaxerx^s.*-^ Two years afterwards (392 — 390 
during the years immediately succeeding the victory of Khidus 
and the voyage of Pharnahazus across the .^Egean to Peloponnesus,, 
we hear of that satrap as employed with Ahrokomos and 
Tithraustes in strenuousbut unavailing efforts to recon.q[uer Egypt.^- 
Having thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian, king Akoris is 
found between 390 — 380 b.o.,^ sending aid to Evagoras in Cyprus 
against the same enemy. And in spite of further efforts made 
afterwards by Artaxerxls to reconquer Egypt, the native kings in 
that country maintained their independence for about sixty years 
in all, until the reign of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Grecian enemy — of means inferior, yet of qualities 
much superior, to any of these Egyptians — ^who occu- Evagoras, 
pied the chief attention of the Persians immediately sSauds^^in 
after the peace of Antalkidas: Evagoras despot of Cyprus. 
Salarnis in Cyprus. Respecting that prince we possess a discourse 
of the most glowing and superabundant eulogy, composed after 
his death for the satisfaction (and probably paid for with the 
money) of his son and successor Nikoklds, by the contemporary 
Isokrat^s. Allowing as we must do for exaggeration and partia- 
lity, even the trustworthy features of the picture are sufficiently 
interesting. 

Evagoras belonged to a Salaiuinian stock or Gens called the 
Teukridoe, which numbered among its ancestors the Descent of 
splendid legendary names of Tenkrus, Telamon, and 
iEakus ; taking its <ieparture, through them, from the the island 
divine name of Zeus. It was believed that the archer Cyprus. 
Teukrus, after returning from the siege of Troy to (the Athenian) 
Salarnis, had emigrated under a harsh order from his father 
Telamon, and given commencement to the city of that name on 


1 Dio(l6r. xiv. 86. 

This Psammetichus is presumed by 
Ley (in his dissertation above cited, p. 
20) to be the same person as Amyrtseus 
the Saite in the list of Manetho, under 
a different name. It is also possible, 
however, that he may have been king 
over part of Egypt, contemporaneous 
with Amyrtseus. 


2 Dioddr. sdv. 70. 

s This is the chronology laid down 
by M. Rehdantz (Vitss Iphicratis, 
ChabriPB, et Timothei, Epiruetr. ii, 
pp, 2il, 242) on very probable grounds, 
principally from isokratcs, Orat. iv. 
(Panegyr.) s. ICl, 162. 

4 Diodbr. XV. 2, 3. 
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the eastern coast of Cyprus.^ As in Sicily, so in Cyprus, the 
'Greek and Phoenician elements were found in near contact, though 
in very different proportions. Of the nine or ten separate city 
•communities, which divided among them the whole sea-coast, the 
inferior towns being all dependent upon one or other of them — 
.seven pass for Hellenic, the two most considerable being SaJamis 
and Soli ; three for Phoenician — Paphos, Amathus, and Kitium. 
Probably, however, there was in each a mixture of Greek and 
Phoenician population, in different proportions.^ Each was ruled 
by its own separate prince or despot, Greek or Phoenician. The 
•Greek immigrations, (though their exact date cannot be assigned) 
.appear to have been later in date than the Phoenician. At the 
time of the Ionic revolt (b.o. 496), the preponderance was on the 
side of Hellenism ; yet with considerable intermixture of Oriental 
‘Custom. Hellenism was however greatly crushed by the Persian 
reconquest of the revoltei'S, accomplished thiough the aid of the 
Phoenicians® on the opposite continent. And though doubtless 
the victories of Kim6n and the Athenians (470 — 450 b.o.) partially 
jevived it, yet Perikl^s, in his pacification with the Peisians, had 


1 laokmt^s, Or. iii. (Nikokl.) s. 60 ; 
Or ix (Evagores) s. 21 ; Pausanias, ii. 
29, 4 ; Dioddr. xiv. 98. 

The historian Theopompus, when 
entering upon the history or Evagoras, 
seems to have related many legendary 
tales respecting the Greek Gentes in 
Cyprus, and to have represented 
AgumemnOn himself as ultimately 
migrating to it (Theopompus, Frag. 

111, ed. wichers; and ed. Bidot. ap. 
Photium). 

The tomb of the archer Teukrus was 
shown at Salamis in Cyprus. See the 
Epigram of Aristotle, Antholog. i. 8, 

112 . 

3 Hovers, in his veiy learned in- 
vestigations respecting the Phoenicians 
•(vol. iii. ch. 6, pp. 203—221 seg.), 
attempts to establish the existence of 
an ancient population in Cyprus, 
called Kitians, once extended over the 
island, and ox which the town called 
Kitium was the remnant. He supposes 
tliem to have been a portion of the 
Oanaanitish population, anterior to 
the Jewish occupation of Palestine. 
The Phoenician colonies in Cyprus he 
reckons as of later date, superadded 
to, and depressing these natives. He 
supposes the Kilikian population to 


have been in early times Oanaanitish 
also Engel (Kypios, vol. i. p. 166) 
inclines to admit the same hypothesis 
as highly probable. 

The sixth century b c. (from 600 
downivards) appears to have been very 
unfavourable to the Phoenicians, bring- 
ing upon Tyre severe pressure from the 
Chalufleaiis, as it brought captivity 
upon the Jews. Baring the same 

S eriod the Grecian commerce with 
Igypt was greatly extended, especially 
by the reign of the Phil-hellenic 
Amasis, who acquired possession of 
Cyprus. Much of the Grecian im- 
migration into Cyprus probably took 

E lace at this time: we know of one 
ody of settlers invited by Philoky- 

8 rus to Soli, under the assistance of 
tie Athenian Soldn (Hovers, p. 244 
geqX 

3 Herodot. v, 109. 

Compare the description given by 
Herodotus of the costume ana arms of 
the Cypriots in the armament of 
Xerx9s— half Oriental (vii 90). The 
Salaminians used chariots of war in 
battle (v. IIS), as the Carthaginians did 
before they learnt the art of training 
elephants (BiodOr. xvi 80 ; Plutarch, 
Tiraoleon, c. 27). 
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prudently relinquished Cyprus as well as Egypt ; ^ so that the 
Grecian element in the former, receiving little extraneous en- 
couragement, became more and naore subordinate to the Phoe- 
nician. 

It was somewhere about this time that the reigning princes of 
Salamis, who at the time of the Ionic revolt had been Greek 
Greeks of the Teukrid Gens,^ were supplanted and §^aS°ie 
dethroned by a Phoenician exile, who gained their dispossessed 
confidence and made himself despot in their place.® ph^nician 
To ensure his own sceptre, this usurper did everything <iynaflty, 
in his power to multiply and strengthen the Phoenician 
population, as well as to discourage and degrade the Hellenic. 
The same policy was not only continued by his successor at 
Salamis, but seems also to have been imitated in several of the 
other towns ; insomuch that during most part of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, Cyprus became sensibly dis-hellenised. The Greeks 
in the island were harshly oppressed , new Greek visitors and 
merchants were kept off by the most repulsive treatment, as well 
as by threats of those cruel mutilations of the body which were 
habitually employed as penalties by the Orientals ; while Grecian 
arts, education, music, poetry, and intelligence, were rapidly on 
the decline.'* 

Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in which the 
youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at Salamis was passed, he mani- 
fested at an early age so much energy both of mind and body, 


1 See chap. xlv. of this Histoiy. 

2 One of these princes, however, is 
mentioned as bearing the Phoenician 
name of Siromiis (Herod, v. 104). 

« We may gather this by putting 
together Heroctot. iv. 162 ; v. 104—114 ; 
with Isokrat6s, Or. iv. (Evagoras) s 
22. 

4Isofcrat6s, Or, ix. (Evag.) s. 23, 
56, 58 

UafiaKa^iav yap (Evagoras) ttjv wiJ- 
Xlv CKfie fiap ^apu) fievr^Vf koX StoL 
TT|v rStv ^otvLKtov opx^ ovre tovs 
vas irpotrSeyofievriv^ ovre <irt<rra- 

iiivrfVy OUT* iixiropCtf ovre 

kiixfva KeKrrjfjL4vr}Vy (&C. 

TTptu jtiiu yap Kafielv Bvaydoau <n||u a^p- 
XhVf ovTws airpocroCcrriag /cat 
Atvou, wore /cal r&v apx6vT<av rovrovg 
evofLi^ov <tvai jSeXTicrrov? oirtvay ctjx- 
<5rara rrphg rovg 'BAATjuas Sta- 


Kt ifJt-epo t Tvyp^ctr'owr, (fcc. 

This last passage receives remark- 
able illustiution from the oration of 
Lysias against Andokidfis, in which he 
aUndes to the visit of the latter to 
Cyprus— /aera 6^ rauxa eTrAcvcrei^ a >5 tov 
K me’wu pacriAea, teal tTpoSiSof/g \rj<l>9elg 
Ov' axnov dStdi/, #cal ov fiovov rhv Odvarov 
e^ojSetro aAAa rot koB* ififidpav al<i<rfxarat 
oiofievo 9 rd dKp<i>r)jp ta 

aTTorfiridTficrtfrOat (s. 26 ). 

Engel (Kypros, vol. i. p. 286) im- 
pugns the general correctness of this 
nanative of Isokratfis. He produces 
no adequate reasons, nor do I myself 
see any, for this contradiction. 

Not only KonCn, hut also his friend 
Nikophemus, had a wife and family at 
Cyprus, besides another family in 
Athens (Lysias, Be Bonis Aristophanis» 
Or. xix. s. 88). 
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and so mncli power of winning popularity, that he became at once 
Evagoras a marked man both among Greeks and Phoenicians. 
th^Phof^- about this time that the Phoenician despot 

be^o’rnes^ was slain, through a conspiracy formed by a Kitian or 
despot of Tyrian named Abd^mon, who got possession of his 
Salamis. sceptre.^ The usurper, mistrustful of his position, 

Ro. 411-410 and anxious to lay hands upon all conspicuous persons 
who might be capable of doing him mischief, tried to seize 
Evagoras ; but the latter escaped and passed over to Soli in 
Kilikifiu Though thus to all appearance a helpless exile, he 
found means to strike a decisive blow while the new usurpation, 
stained by its first violences and rapacity, was surrounded by 
enemies, doubters, or neutrals, without having yet established any 
firm footing. He crossed over from Soli in Kilikia with a small 
but determined band of about fifty followers, obtained secret 
admission by a postern gate of Salamis, and assaulted Abd^mon by 
night in his palace. In spite of a vastly superior number of 
guards, this enterprise was conducted with such extraordinary 
daring and judgment that Abcltoon perished, and Evagoras 
became despot in his place.*^ 

The splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient to seat 
Able and Evagoras unopposed on the throne, amidst a popula- 
government always accustomed to princely government; 

of Evagoras. while among the Salaniinian Greeks he was still 
further endeared by his Teukrid descent.^ His conduct fully 
justified the expectations entertained. Not merely did he refrain 
from bloodshed, or spoliation, or violence for the gratification of 
personal appetite — abstinences remarkable enough in any 
Grecian despot to stamp his reign with letters of gold, and the 
more remarkable in Evagoras, since he had the susceptible 
temperament of a Greek, though his great mental force always 


1 Theopompus (Fr. Ill) calls Ab- 
cUroon a Kitian; DiodOrus (xiv. 98) 
calls bim a Tyrian. Movers (p. 206) 
thinks that both are correct, and that 
he ^vas a Kitian living at lyre, who 
had migrated from Salamis during the 
Athenian preponderance there. There 
were Kitians, not natives of the town 
of Kitium, but belonging to the ancient 
population of the island, living in the 
vanous towns of Cyprus ; and there 


were also Kitians mentioned as resi- 
dent at Sidon (Biogen. laert. Vit. 
Zenon. s, 6). 

^Isokratds, Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 
29—85; also Or. iii. (NikokL) s. 38; 
Theopomp. Fra^, 111, ed. Wichers 
and ed. Didot ; Biod6r. xiv. 98. 

The two latter mention the name, 
Audymon or AbdSmon, which Iso- 
kratfis does not specify. 

^ Isokratfis, Or. iiL (NikoklSs), s. S3. 
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kept it ■under due control ^ — ^but lie "was also careful in inquiring 
into, and strict in punishing crime, yet without those demonstra* 
tions of cruel infliction by which an Oiiental prince displayed 
his energy.^ His go’vernmeiit was at the same time highly 
popular and conciliating, as well towards the multitude as 
towards individuals. Indefatigable in his own personal super- 
vision, he examined everything for himself, shaped out his own 
line of policy, and kept watch over its execution.® He was 
foremost in all effort and in all danger. Maintaining undisturbed 
security, he gradually doubled the wealth, commerce, industry,, 
and military force of the city, while his own popularity and 
renown went on increasing. 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in Salamis and 
in Cyprus, that Hellenism which the Phoenician His anxiety 
despots of the last fifty years had done so much to 
extinguish or corrupt. For aid in this scheme, he in Cyprus— 
seems to have turned his thoughts to Athens, with the^Sfd of^ 
which city he was connected as a Teukiid, by gentile -Athens, 
and legendary sympathies, and which was then only just ceasing 
to be the great naval power of the iEgean. For though we 
cannot exactly make out the date at which Evagoras began to 
reign, we may conclude it to have been about 411 or 410 b.o. It 
seems to have been shortly after that period that he was visited 
by Andokid^s the Athenian moreover he must have been a 
prince, not merely established, but powerful, when he ventured 
to harbour Konon in 405 b.c., after the battle of iEgospotami. 
He invited to Salamis fresh immigrants from Attica and other 
parts of Greece, as the prince Philokyprus of Soli had done under 


1 Isokrat. Or. ix. s. 63. •jjyo^fxevos in tlie passage cited in a note of my 
r&v YiSovtov, akK* ovk a.y6fj.«voi vir' preceding page; also with exactly 
ovTwi/, &c. similar mutilations, mentioned by 

3 Isokr. Or. ix. (Bvag.) 51, ovS«Va Xenophon as systematically inflicted 
fi.iv aSLKu>v, Tov$ 6^ rifiiav, Kal upon offenders by Oyrus the ^younger 

cAoSpa [jLkv avdvTtav a,pxoiv^ vo fit aw 5 (Xenoph. Anabas. i. 0 , 13). ov 6 ets 
8 e Tovs^e^apapTavovras KoXa^wK. rfpwv (says Isokmt^s about the Per- 
(s. 68 )— 89 pv (i6vov r^v iavTOv irokiv sians) ovrwj at#ctferat roi/s ot#c«Tas, ws 
irkeCovoi a^Cav cTrotijcrer, dAAa Kal rhv cxeivoi tov9 iksvd^povs Kokd^ov<nv^ 

•^rrov okoVf rhv nepLcxovra vi^trov, Or. iv. ^aneg.) 142. 
eirl TTp^OTijra /cat jtAerpt<Jri]Ta 3 JgokratCs, Or. ix. (Evag.) S. 60— 66. 

vpo^yayev^ <fcc. : compare s. 81. The language of the encomiast. 

These epithets, l(i 2 ofu.l punishment, though exaggoiated, must doubtlosa 
mild dealing, <&c., cannot be fully be founded xn truth, as the result 
understood except in contrast with shows. 

the mutilations alluded to by Lysias, * Lysias cont. Andokid. s. 28. 

8—2 
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the auspices of Sol6ii,^ a century and a half before. He took 
especial pains to revive and improve Grecian letters, arts, 
teaching, music, and intellectual tendencies. His encouragement 
was so successfully administered, that, in a few years, without 
constraint or violence, the face of Salamis was changed. The 
gentleness and sociability, the fashions and pursuits, of Hellenisiji 
became again predominant, with great influence of example over 
all the other towns of the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years earlier, 
Belations -Athens might perhaps have availed herself of the 
opening to turn her ambition eastward,' iiTsi^ refece nca 
during the to that disastrous impulse which led her westward to 
ySSfthe Sicily. But coming as he did only at that later 
moment when she was hard pressed to keep np even 
a defensive war, he profited rather by her weakness 
than by her strength. During those closing years of the war, 
when the Athenian empire was partially broken up, and when 
the -Egean, instead of the tranquillity which it had enjoyed for 
fifty years under Athens, became a scene of contest between two 
rival money-levying fleets, many out-settlers from Athens, who 
had acquired property in the islands, the Cherson^sus, or else- 
where, under her guarantee, found themselves insecure in every 
way, and were tempted to change their abodes. Finally, by the 
defeat of jEgospotami (b.o. 405), all such out-settlers as then re- 
mained were expelled, and forced to seek shelter either at Athens 
(at that moment the least attractive place in Greece), or in some 
other locality. To such persons, not less than to the Athenian 
admiral Kondn with his small remnant of Athenian triremes 
saved out of the great defeat, the proclaimed invitations of Eva- 
goras would present a harbour of refuge nowhere else to be 
found. Accordingly we learn that numerous settlers of the host 
character, from different parts of Greece, crowded to Salamis.® 
Many Athenian women, during the years of destitution and 
suffering which preceded as well as followed the battle of .^gos- 
potami, were well pleased to emigrate and find husbands in that 
city ; ® while throughout the wide range of the Lacedsemonian 


1 Plutarch, Sol6n, c. 26. 

2 IsokratSs, Or. ix. (Bvm.) s. 59—61; 
compare Lysias, Or. xix. (De Aristoph. 
Bon.) s. 88— A6 ; and DiodCr, xiv. 98. 


8 IsokratSs, l.c, TraiioiroitttrBajL Sirai/v 
irAeioroyy ai/rtay yvyaiKa^ Xoftfidvoyrts 
wap' ijp&v, <Ssc. 

For the extreme distress of Athenian 
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'empire, the numerous victims exiled by the Harmosts and 
Dekarchies had no other retreat on the whole so safe and tempt- 
ing. The extensive plain of Salamis afforded lands for many 
•colonists. On what conditions, indeed, they were admitted, we 
do not know ; but the conduct of Evagoras as a ruler gave 
universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless paid his 
tribute regularly, and took no steps calculated to Evagoras 
offend the Persian king. But as his power increased, the^Per^*^ 
his ambition increased also. We find him towards 
the year 390 b.c. engaged in a struggle not merely both from 
with the Persian king, but with Amathus and Kitium 
in his own island. By what steps, or at what precise 
period, this war began, we cannot determine. At the successful, 
time of the battle of Knidus (394 RC.) Evagoras not ^pt^e 
only paid his tribute, but was mainly instrumental ^yre. 
in getting the Persian fleet placed under Kon6n to act against the 
Lacedaemonians, himself serving aboard.^ It was in fact (if we 
may believe Isokrat^s) to the extraordinary energy, ability, and 
power, displayed by him on that occasion in the service of Arta- 
xerxSs himself, that the jealousy and alarm of the latter against 
him are to be ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the 
very moment when he was profiting by the zealous services of 
Evagoras, the Great King treacherously began to manoeuvre 
.against him and forced him into the war in self-defence.^ Eva- 


women during these trying times, 
consult the smtement in Xenopbdn, 
Memorab. ii. 7, 2—4. 

The Athenian Andokidds is accused 
of having carried out a young woman 
of citizen family— his own cousin, and 
(laughter of an Athenian named Aris- 
teides— to Oypms, and there to have 
sold her to the despot of Kitium for a 
cargo of wheat. But being threatened 
with prosecution for this act before the 
Athenian Dikastery, he stole her away 
again and brought her hack to Athens, 
in which act, however, he was detected 
by the prince, and punished with 
imprisonment, from which he had the 
good fortune to escape. (Plutarch, 
Vit. X. Orat. p. 834; Photius, Cod. 
261 ; Tzetzes, Chiliad, vi. 367.) 

How much there may be of truth in 
this accusation, we have no means of 


dotermininf?. But it Illustrates the 
way in which Athenian maidens, who 
had no dowry at home, were provided 
for by their relatives elsewhere. Pro- 
bably Andokid$s took this young 
woman out under the engagement to 
find a Grecian husband for her in 
Cyprus. Instead of doing this, he sold 
hor for his own profit to the harem of 
the prince ; or at least is accused of 
having so sold her. 

1 Thus much appears even from the 
meagre abstract of Ktesias, given by 
Photius (Ktesise Persica, c. 63, p. 80, 
ed, Bahr). 

Both Ktesias and Theopompus (Fr. 
iii ed. Wichers, and ed. Didot) re- 
counted the causes which brought 
about the war between the Persian 
king and Evagoras. 

2lsokrat6s, Or. ix. (Bvag.) s. 71, 78, 
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goras accepted the challenge, in spite of the disparity of strength, 
with such courage and efficiency, that he at first gained marked 
successes. Seconded by his son Pnytagoras, he not only worsted 
and humbled Amathus, Kitium, and Soli — which cities, under the 
prince Agyris, adhered to Artaxerx^ — but also equipped a large 
fleet, attacked the Phoenicians on the mainland with so much 
vigour as even to take the great city of Tyre ; prevailing more- 
over upon some of the Kilikian towns to declare against the 
Persians.^ He received powerful aid from Akoris, the native-'and 
independent king in Egypt, as well as from Chabrias and tlic- 
force sent out by the Athenians.^ Beginning apparently about 
390 B.O., the war against Evagoras lasted something more than 


ten years, costing the Persians great efforts and an immense 
expenditure of money. Twice did Athens send a squadron to 
his assistance, from gratitude for his long protection to Kondn 
and his energetic efforts before in the battle of Knidus — tbough 
she thereby ran every risk of making the Persians her eneiBes. 

The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on his hffids a 
war in Greece, it was impossible for him to concei* rate 
liis force against the prince of Salamis and the Egyp- 
Hence, in part, the extraordinary effort made 
of the Pel*- by the Persians to dictate, in conjunction with Sparta, 
Ste/Se^^ the peace of Antalkidas, and to get together such a 


peace of 
Antallddas. 


fleet in Ionia as should overawe Athens and Tlh^s 
into submissiom It was one of the conditions of jSLt 


peace that Evagoras should be abandoned ; ^ the whole island of 


Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging to the Persian king. 
Though thus cut off from Athens, and reduced to no other 
Grecian aid than such mercenaries as he could pay, Evagoras was 
still assisted by Akoris of Egypt, and even by Hekatomnus prince 


74. iTjpbs Sk rovTov ^Evagoras) ovrto? ix 
iroKKov TrepiSew? «trx< (Artaxerxfis^, 
wirre /x«Tot.|x) wa<rxw»' e®, 7ro\e/u.«iv 
irpb? airhv SCkmcl iikv oi 

voiStVf&C. — erraSri -^v ay Kd<rdri TToXe- 
(i«tv (i.e. Evagoras), 

ilsohr. Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 76, 76; 
OiodCr. xiv. 98; Ephorus, Frag. 184, 
ed. Bidot. 

9 Oomelias Nepos, Chabrias, c. 2 ; 
BemosthenSs adv. Leptiuem, p. 479, s. 


sisokrat. Or. iv. (Panel'S) s. 162, 
'Bi/ay6paif — iv vais avvdyjKatt 9 K$ot69 
iiTTlVf (fee. 

We must observe, however, that 
Cyprus had been secured to the king 
of Persia, even under the former peace, 
so glorious to Athens, concluded by 
PenklGs about 449 B.O., and called the 
peace of KoUias. It was therefore 
neither a new demand on the part of 
Artaxerx^s, nor a new concession on. 
the part of the Greeks, at the peace of 
Antalkidas. 
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of Karia with a secret present of money.i But the peace of 
Antalkidas being now executed in Asia, the Persian satraps were 
completely masters of the Grecian cities on the Asiatic seaboard, 
and were enabled to convey round to Kilikia and Cyprus not 
only their own fleet from Ionia, but also additional contingents 
from these very Grecian cities. A large portion of the Persian 
force acting against Cyprus was thus Greek, yet seemingly acting 
by constraint, neither well paid nor well used,* and therefore not 
very efficient. 

The satraps Tiribazus and Orontes commanded the land force, 
a large portion of which was transported across to Evagoras, 
Cyprus : the admiral Gaos was at the head of the fleet, 
which held its station at Kitium in the south of the 
island. It was here that Evagoras, having previously an homSr? 
gained a battle on land, attacked them. By extra- 
ordinary efforts he had got together a fleet of 200 
triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs ; but after between the 
a hard-fought contest, in which he at first seemed 
likely to be victorious, he underwent a complete naval mandiug. 
•defeat, which disqualified him from keeping the sea, and enabled 
the Persians to block up Salamis as well by sea as by land.® 
Though thus reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras 
defended himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by 
aid from Akoris in Egypt, while Tyre and several towns in 
Kilikia also continued in revolt against Artaxerx^s : so that the 
efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the war was not 
concluded until ten years after its commencement.^ It cost them 


1 Dio(16r. XV. 2. still in revolt— when Isofcratfis pub- 

It appears that Artaxerxfia had lished the Panegyrical Oration. At 
■counted much upon the aid of Heka- that time Evagoras had mainlined 
tomnus for conquering Evagoras (Dio- the contest six years, counting cither 
ddr. xiv. 98). from the peace of Antalkidas (887 B.C.) 

About 880 B.C., Isvykratfis reckons or from his naval defeat about a year 
Hekatoranus as being merely dependent or two afterwards ; for IsokratOs does 
in name on Persia, and ready to revolt not make it quite clear from w'hat point 
openly on the first opportunity (Iso- of commencement he reckons the six 
kratfis, Or, iv. (Paneg.) s. 189). years. 

IsokratSs, Or. iv. (Paneg^.) s. 158, We know that the war between the 
164, 179. king of Persia and Evagoras had begun 

3 DiodOr. xv. 4. as early as 890 B.C., in which ycfir an 

4 Compare Isokratfis, Or. iv. Athenian fleet was sent to assist the 

<Panegyr ) s. 187, 188, with laokrat^s, latter (Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8. 24). Both 
Or. ix. (Kvag ) s. 77. Isokratfis and DiodOrus state that it 

The war was not conclnded — and lasted ten years ; and I therefore place 
Tyi*e as well as much of Kilikia was the conclusion of it hi 880 or 879 B.C., 
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on the whole (if we may believe Isokrates^) 15,000 talents in 
money, and such severe losses in men, that Tiribazus acceded to- 
the propositions of Evagoras for peace, consenting to leave him 
in full possession of Salamis, under payment of a stipulated 
tribute “like a slave to his master”. These last words were 
required by the satrap to be literally inserted in the convention ; 
but Evagoras peremptorily refused his consent, demanding that 
the tribute should be recognized as paid by “one king ‘to* 
another”. Bather than concede this point of honour, he even 
broke off the negotiation, and resolved again to defend himself to 
the uttermost. He was rescued, after the siege had been yet 
further prolonged, by a dispute which broke out between the two 
commanders of the Persian army. Oront^s, accusing Tiribazus- 
of projected treason and rebellion against the King, in conjunc- 
tion with Sparta, caused him to be sent for as prisoner to Susa^ 
and thus became sole commander. But as the besieging army 
was already wearied out by the obstinate resistance of Salamis, 
he consented to grant tbe capitulation, stipulating only for the* 
tribute, and exchanging the offensive phrase enforced by Tiri- 
bazus for tbe amendment of the other side.- 
It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his besieging 
enemies, and continued for the remainder of his life as tributary 
prince of Salamis under the Persians. He was no further engaged 
in war, nor was his general popularity among the Salaminians- 
diminished by the hardships which they had gone through along 
with him.® His prudence calmed the rankling antipathy of the 


soon after the date of the Panegyrical 
Oration of Isokratfis. I dissent on this 
point from Mr. Clinton (see Fasti Hel- 
lenici, ad annos 387—376 B.C., and his 
Appendix, No. 12— where the point is 
discnssed). He supposes the war to 
have begun after the peace of Antal- 
hidas, and to have ended in 376 B.c. 
1 agree with him in making light of 
DiodCms, but he appears to me on 
this occasion to contradict the autho- 
rity of XenophCn, or at least only to 
evade the necessity of contradicting 
him by resorting to an inconvenient 
hypothesis, and by representing the 
two Athenian exp^editions sent to 
assist Evagoras in Cyprus, first in 890 
B.C., next in 388 B.C., as relating to 
** hoatiU mcamres b^ore the war beffan^* 
(p. 280). To me it appears more 


natural and reasonable to include- 
these as a part of the war. 

1 IsokratOs, Or. ix. s. 73—76. 

2 DiodCr. xv. 8, 9. 

This remarkable anecdote of suscep- 
tible (xrecian honour on tlie part of 
Evagoras is noway improbable, and 
seems safe to admit on the authority 
of BiodOrus. Nevertheless, it forms- 
so choice a morsel for a panegyrical 
discourse, such as that of Isokratfis, 
that one cannot but think he would 
have inserted it had it come to his 
knowledge. His silence causes great 
surpnse, not without some suspicion 
as to the truth of the story, 

sisokratSs, Or. iii. (Nikoklfis) s. 40- 
—a passage which must be more true 
of Evagoras than of Nikokl&s. 
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Great King, who would gladly have found a pretext for breaking 
the treaty. His children were numerous, and lived in p 
harmony as well with him as with each other. Iso- 38o— 379. * 
krates specially notices this fact, standing as it did in Aasassina- 
marked contrast with the family-relations of most of of JSva- 
the Grecian despots, usually stained with jealousies, well as of 
antipathies, and conflict, often with actual bloodshed.^ ^jOagoras,. 
But he omits to notice the incident whereby Eva- 
goras perished — an incident not in keeping with slave of 
that superhuman good fortune and favour from the ^f^okreon. 
gods, of which the Panegyrical Oration boasts as having been 
vouchsafed to the hero throughout his life.^ It was seemingly 
not very long after the peace that a Salaminian named Niko- 
kreon formed a conspiracy against his life and dominion, but 
was detected, by a singular accident, before the moment of execu- 
tion, and forced to seek safety in flight. He left behind him a 
youthful daughter in his harem, under the care of an eunuch (a 
Greek, born in Elis) named Thrasydseus, who, full of lundictive 
sympathy in his master’s cause, made known the beauty of the 
young lady both to Evagoras himself and to Pnytagoras, the 
most distinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant defence of 
Salamis against the Persians. Both of them were tempted, each 
unknown to the other, to make a secret assignation for being 
conducted to her chamber by the eunuch ; both of them were 
there assassinated by his hand.® 


ilsokrat. Or. ix. s. 88. Compare 
hie Orat. viii. (De Pace), s. 138. 

SlsokratSs, id>. S. 86. eirvxfO'repov 
K<u tfeo</>tA,<£rTepov, &C, 

3 1 give this incident, in the main, 
as it is recounted in the fragment 01 
Theopompus, preserved as a portion of 
the abstract of that author by Photius 
(Theopomp. Fr. Ill, ed. Wichers and 
ed. Didot.;. 

Both Aristotle (Polit. v. 8, 10) and 
DiodOrus <xv. 47) allude to the assassi- 
nation of Evagoras by the eunuch; 
hut both these authors conceive the 
story diflEerently from Theopompus. 
Thus Biod&rus says Nikoklto the 
eunuch assassinated Evagoras and 
became “despot of Salamis”, This 
appears to be a confusion of Nikoklds 
•with Nikokreon. Nikoklfis was the 
son of Evagoras, and the maimer in 


which Isokratds addresses him affords 
the surest proof that he had no hand 
in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle are— 

0«vis) rov evuo'vxov Evay(ip(f KvTrptw* 
6ta yap ywat/ca iTc^«M<r0aL rot/ 

viby avTOv an^Kreiyev 6>9 

So perplexing is the passage in its- 
literal sense, that M. Barthelemy St. 
Hilaire, m the note to his translation, 
conceives b «vvovxos to he a surname 
or sobriquet given to the conspirator, 
whose real name was Nikokl^s. Bui 
this supposition is, in my judgment, 
contradicted hy the fact that Theo- 
pompus marks the same fact, of the 
assassin being an eunuch, another 
word*— 0pa<ruoA^ov roi) '^p.tappevop, 
hs Jv 'HAetos rb y^voe, dtc. 

It is evident that Aristotle had 
heard the story differently from Theo- 
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Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and intelligence, 
KikokiSs remarkably free from the vices usual in Grecian 
son of Evar despots, and forming a strong contrast in this respect 
conies with his contemporary Dionysius, whose military 
energy is so deeply stained by crime and violence, 
Nikokles, the son of Evagoras, reigned at Salamis 
after him, and showed much regard, accompanied by munificent 
presents, to the Athenian Isokrates, who compliments him as a 
pacific and well-disposed prince, attached to Greek pursuits and 
arts, conversant by personal study with Greek philosophy, and, 
above all, copying his father in that just dealing and absence of 
wrong towards person or property, which had so much promoted 
the comfort as well as the prosperity of the city.i 
We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras — interest- 
B.o. 387-385. iog less from the eminent qualities of that prince 
Condition of glimpse of Hellenism struggling with 

Gre^Ster Phoenician element in Cyprus — ^to the general con- 
being ti-ans- sequences of the peace of Antalkidas in Central Greece. 

battle of Mykal§ in 479 
snuch B.O., the Persians were now really masters of all the 
toe Greeks on the Asiatic coast The satraps lost no time 

toe^lSn ^ in confirming their dominion. In all the cities which 
islands also, they suspected, they built citadels and planted perma- 
nent garrisons. In some cases, their mistrust or displeasure was 
carried so far as to raze the town altogether.® And thus these 
cities, having already once changed their position greatly for the 
worse, by passing from easy subjection under Athens to the harsh 
rule of Lacedmmonian harmosts and native decemvirs, were now 
transferred to masters yet more oppressive and more completely 
without the pale of Hellenic sympathy. Both in public extortion 

pompus, and we have to choose be- The position of this eimuoh in the 
tween the two. I prefer the version family of Nikokreon seems to mark 
of the latter, which is more marked, the partial prevalence of Oriental 
as well as more intelligible, and which habits. 

furnishes the explanation why Pnyta- i Isokratfis, Or. iii. (Nikokl^), s. 88 
goras— who seems to have been the —48; Or. ix. (Evagoras), s. 100: Or. 
most advanced of the sons, being left xv. (Fermut.), s. 48. BiodOrus (xv. 47) 
in command of the besieged balamis places the assassination of Evagoras 
when Evagoras quitted it to solicit m 374 B.c. 

aid in Egypt— did not succeed his » IsokratOs, Or. iv. (Paneg.), s. 142, 
father, but left the succession to 166, 100. rds r« ir6\€ts WkrivCdas 
Nikoklds, who was evidently (from the ovrta Kvpitat iraptiXtiiMP. vdv uJkp 
representation even of an eulogist like learacricdTrreiv, iv £4 roTv dKpoir<$X«<ri 
IsokratOs) not a man of much energy. 
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and in wrong-doing towards individuals the commandant and his 
mercenaries whom the satrap maintained were prohahly more 
rapacious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even the har- 
m osts of Spai'ta. Moreover th e Persian grandees required beautiful 
boys as eunuchs for their service, and beautiful women as inmates 
of their harems.^ What was taken for their convenience admitted 
neither of recovery nor redress ; and Grecian women, if not more 
beautiful than many of the native Asiatics, were at least more 
intelligent, lively, and seductive — as we may read in the history 
of that Phoksean lady, the companion of Cyrus, who was taken 
captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, these Asiatic Greeks, when passing 
into the hands of Oriental masters, came under the maxims and 
sentiment of Orientals, respecting the infliction of pain or torture 
— maxims not only more cruel than those of the Greeks, but also 
making little distinction between freemen and slaves.® The dif- 
ference between the Greeks and Phcnnicians in Cyprus, on this 
pointy has been just noticed ; and doubtless the difference between 
Greeks and Persians was still more marked. While the Asiatic 
Greeks were thus made over by Spai*ta and the Perso-Spartan 
convention of Antalkidas to a condition in every respect worse, 
they were at the same time transferred, as reluctant auxiliaries, 
to strengthen the hands of the Great King against other Greeks — 
against Evagoras in Cyprus — and, above all, against the islands 
adjoining the coast of Asia — Chios, Samos, Ehodes, &c.® These 
islands were now exposed to the same hazard, from their over- 
whelming Persian neighbours, as that from which they had been 
rescued nearly a century before by the Confederacy of D^los, and 
by the Athenian empire into which that Confederacy was trans- 
formed. All the tutelary combination that the genius, the energy, 

2 See Herodot, vi. 9 ; ix. 76. continental Grecian cities, aimed at 

2 Isokrat. Or. iv (Paneg,) s. 142. acquiring the islands also, is seen in 

oU (to the Asiatic Greeks after the Herodot' i. 27. Chios and Samos, 

peace of Antalkidas) ovk i^apKei Sacrfto- indeed, surrendered, without resisting, 
Aoycio-dai jcal ras d/fpojr<5Aets op^y virh to the first Oyrus, When he was master 
ruv i^BpSiv Kortxop-iva^f aWa Trpbs rats Of the oontinenml towns, though he 
xoti/ous’ cvp^opaU S€Lv6Tepa Trdavov<n had no naval force (Herod, i. 143 — ^169). 
rSiu Trap* tuxlv dpyvpuui^TOiv • ovSeU yap Even after the victory of Mykal§, the 
Tjuwv oJtws alKC^eraL roii^ oUtfras, ws Spartans deemed it impossible to pro- 
Tovs f\«v$epovv KoKdCovcriv. tect these islanders against the Persian 

3 Isokrat Or. iv, (Paneg.) s. 143, 164, masters of the continent (Herod, ix. 

189, iflO. 106). Nothing except the energy anti 

How immediately the inland kings, organization of the Athenians proved 
who had acquired possession of the that it was possible to do so. 
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and the Pan-hellenie ardour of Athens had first organized and 
so long kept up was now broken up ; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, had 
destroyed the security even of the islanders. 

It soon appeared, however, how much Sparta herself had gained 
by this surrender in respect to dominion nearer home. 
The government of Corinth— wrested from the party 
l^ughthe Argos, deprived of Argeian auxiliaries, and 

peace of now in the hands of the restored Corinthian exiles who 
aebMo^s were the most devoted partisans of Sparta— looked to 
support, and made her mistress of the Isthmus, 
Corinth either for offence or for defence. She thus gained the 
CorintWan means of free action against Thebes, the enemy upon 
whom her attention was first directed. Thebes was 
ton^^ies object of Spartan antipathy, not less than 

of” 3p^ ” Athens had formerly been ; especially on the part of 

King Agesilaus, who had to avenge the insult offered 
to himself at the sacrifice near Aulia, as well as the 
strenuous resistance on the field of Kordneia. He was at the zenith 
of his political influence ; so that his intense miso-Theban senti- 
ment made Sparta, now becoming aggressive on all sides, doubly 
aggressive against Th6bes. More prudent Spartons, like Antallcidas, 
warned him ^ that his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle 
in the Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organiza- 
tion. But the warning was despised until it was too fully realized 
in the development of the great military genius of Epameinondas, 
and in the defeat of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that in the solemnity of exchanging 
oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, the Thebans had hesitated at 
first to recognize the autonomy of the other Boeotian cities; 
upon which Agesilaus had manifested a fierce impatience to 
exclude them from the treaty, and to attack them single-handed,® 
Their timely submission baulked him in his impulse ; but it 
enabled him to enter upon a series of measures highly humi- 
liating to the dignity as well as to the power of Thebes. 

All the Boeotian cities were now proclaimed autonomous 
under the convention. As solicitor, guarantee, and interpreter 

i Agosil. c. 26 ; Plutarob, Lvkurg. c. 18, 

Hellea r, 1, 83. 
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of that convention, Sparta either had, or professed to have, the 
right of guarding their autonomy against dangers, 
actual or contingent, from their previous Yorort or organized 
presiding city. For this purpose she availed herself ohgarSues^ 
of this moment of change to organize in each of them 
a local oligarchy, composed of partisans adverse to cities with 
Thebes as well as devoted to herself, and upheld in 
case of need by a Spartan harmost and garrison.^ nJIst of 
Such an internal revolution grew almost naturally these cities 
out of the situation ; since the previous leaders, and the 
predominant sentiment in most of the towns, seem to 
have been favourable to Boeotian unity, and to the though Or- 
continued presidency of Thebes. These leaders would amiThespia? 

therefore find themselves hampered, intimidated, and were 

^ ^ ^ &(lv0!rso 

disqualified, under the new system, while those who 

had before been an opposition minority would come forward 
with a hold and decided policy, like Kritias and Theramen^s at 
Athens after the surrender of the city to Lysander. The new 
leaders doubtless would rather invite than repel the establishment 
of a Spartan harmost in their town, as a security to themselves 
against resistance from their own citizens as well as against attach s 
from Thebes, and as a means of placing them under the assured 


. ^ Hellen. v, 4, 46. av iracrats 
yap Tafc? irdAe(n SvvacrreZaL Ka^eterroK- 
ecrav, wcrirep iv{ Respecting the 

Boeotian city^ of Tanagra, he says— eri 
yap rdrc leal rijv Tavdypav ol irepl 
Yirar6SiopoVf owes twv iLaKeSax- 

povCuiv, elYov (v. 4, 49). 

Schneider, in his note on the former 
of these two passages, explains the 
word, Svvaorrsiai. as follows ; — “ Sunt 
factiones optimatium qui Lacedse- 
moniis favebant, cum prsesidio et 
harmost^ Laconico This is perfectly 
just ; but the words &<nrep iv 0n/3ais 
also to require an explanation. 
These words alfucle to the “factio 
optimatium" at Thfibes, of whom 
Leontiad9s was the chief; who be- 
trayed the Kadmeia (the citadel of 
Thebes) to the Lacedaemonian troops 
under Phoebidas in 382 B,a ; and who 
remained masters of Thebes, subser- 
vient ^ to Sparta, and upheld by a 
standing Lacodaeinonian garrison in 
the Kadmeia, until they were over- 
thrown by the memorable conspiracy 


of Pelopidas and Mellon in 370 B.c. 
It is to this oligarchy under Leon- 
tiadSs at ThObes, dovoteil to Spartan 
interests and resting on Spartan 
support, that Xenophftn compares the 
govommenis planted by Sparta, after 
the peace of Antalkklas, in each of the 
Boeotian cities. Wliat he says of the 
government of Leontiad^ and his 
colleagues at ThSbes, is— “that they 
deliberately introduced theL?icedspmo- 
nians into the acropolis, and enslaved 
Thebes to them, in order that they 
might themselves exercise a despotism" 
— TOih re twy iroAtrMv eicrayayovra^ eig 
t?)y dKp67ro\t.v otvrovs, kcX /BouArj^ewas 
A.aK98aip,opCoi.g rhv ttoAiy fiovAeiifiv, wore 
avTol rvpavvelu fv. 4, 1 : compare V. 2, 
36). This character, conveying a strong 
censure in the mouth of the philo- 
Laconinn Xenophbn. belongs to all the 
wernments planted by Sparta in the 
ceotian cities after the peace of 
Antalfcidas, and indeed ^ the Uekar- 
chies generally which she established 
throughout her empire. 
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conditions of a Lysandrian Dekarcby. Though most of the Bceotian 
cities were thus, on the whole, favourable to Thebes — and though 
Sparta thrust upon them the boon, which she called autonomy, 
from motives of her own, and not from their solicitation — yet 
Orchomenus and Thespiss, over whom the presidency of Thebes 
appears to have been harshly exercised, were adverse to her, 
and favourable to the Spartan alliance.^ These two cities were 
strongly garrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main stations in 
'Bceotia.® 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of Thebes — 
the discontinuance of the Boeotarchs, with the breaking up of all 
symbols and proceedings of the Boeotian federation — and the 
establishment of oligarchies devoted to Sparta in the other cities 
— was doubtless a deep wound to the pride of the Thebans. But 
there was another wound still deeper, and this the Lacedaemonians 
forthwith proceeded to inflict — ^the restoration of Platsea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of this 
town as one of the brightest scenes of Grecian glory, 
and to its brave and faithful population, victims of an 
exposed position combined with numerical feebleness. 
Especially, we follow with a sort of repugnance the 
capricious turns of policy which dictated the Spartan 
behaviour towards them. One hundred and twenty 
years before, the Plataeans had thrown themselves upon Sparta 
to entreat her protection against Thebes. The Spartan king 
Kleomen^s had then declined the obligation as too distant, and 
had recommended them to ally themselves with Athens.® This 
recommendation, though dictated chiefly by a wish to raise con- 
tention between Athens and Thebes was complied with, and the 
alliance, severing Platsea altogether from the Boeotian confe- 
deracy, turned out both advantageous and honourable to her 
until the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. At that time it 
suited the policy of the Spartans to uphold and strengthen in 
every way the supremacy of Thebes over the Boeotian cities. It 
was altogether by Spartan intervention, indeed, that the power 
of Th§bes was re-established, after the great prostration as well 

iXenoph. Memorab. iii. 6, 2; xv. 32— 87;Isokrat6s,Or. xiv. (Plataic.) 
Thucyd. iv. 13S ; DiodOr. xv. 79. s. 14, 16. 

2 Zen. Hellen. v. 4, 16—20 } Diodbr. 3 Herodot. vi. 108. 
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as disgrace which she had undergone, as traitor to Hellas and 
zealous in the service of Mardonius.i Athens, on the other hand, 
was at that time doing her best to break up the Bceotian federa- 
tion and to enrol its various cities as her allies, in which project, 
though doubtless suggested by and conducive to her own ambi- 
tion, she was at that time (460 — 445 B.c.) perfectly justifiable on 
Pan-hellenic grounds, seeing that Thebes as their former chief 
had so recently enlisted them all in the service of Xerxes, and 
might be expected to do the same again if a second Persian 
invasion should be attempted. Though for a time successful, 
Athens was expelled from Boeotia by the defeat of KorSneia, and 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the whole Boeotian 
federation (except Platsea) was united under T bribes in bitter 
hostility against her. The first blow of the war, even prior to 
any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her abortive nocturnal 
attempt to surprise Platsea. In the third year of the war, King 
Archidamus, at the head of the full Lacedaemonian force, laid 
siege to the latter town, which, after an heroic defence and a Ipng 
blockade, at length surrendered under the extreme pressure of 
famine, yet not before one-half of its brave defenders had forced 
their way out over the blockading wall and escaped to Athens, 
where all the Plataean old men, women, and children had been 
safely lodged before the siege. By a cruel act which stands 
among the capital iniquities of Grecian warfare, the Lacedse- 
moiiians had put to death all the Plataean captives, two hundred 
in number, who fell into their hands ; the town of Platsea had 
been razed, and its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had re- 
mained ever since cultivated on Theban account.^ The surviving 
Platseans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably by the Athe- 
nians. A qualified right of citizenship was conceded to them at 
Athens, and when Skifin^ was recaptured in 420 B.C., that town 
(vacant by the slaughter of its captive citizens) was handed over 
to the Platseans as a residence.® Compelled to evacuate Ski(5nS, 
they were obliged, at the close of the Peloponnesian war,^ to 
return to Athens, where the remainder of them were residing at 
the time of the peace of Antalkidas, little dreaming that those 

J See ch. xlv. of this History. (Panegyr.) s. ; Or. adi. (Panathen.) 

2 Thuoyd. hi. 68. s.lOl. 

® Thucyd. v. 32 ; IsokratSs, Or. iv. * Plutarch, Lysand, c. 14. 
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who liad destroyed their town and their fathers forty years before 
would now turn round and restore 
Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible grounds on 
Motives of which the Sjjartans pretended to rest it, was not 
restorl^ really undertaken either to cai-ry out the convention 
Piatopa A of Antalkidas, which guaranteed only the autonomy 
likely to of existing towns, or to repair previous injustice, since 
Th?besfrom destruction had been the deliberate act of tliem- 
Athens. selves and of Ki ng Archidam us the father of Agesilaus, 

but simply as a step conducive to the present political views of 
Sparta, And towards this obj‘ect it was skilfully devised. It 
weakened the Thebans, not only by wresting from them what 
had been for about forty years a part of their territory and pro- 
perty, but also by establishing upon it a permanent stronghold 
in the occupation of their bitter enemies, assisted by a Spartan 
garrison. It furnished an additional station for such a garrison 
in Boeotia, with the full consent of the newly established inhabi- 
tants. And more than all, it introduced a subj'ect of contention 
between Athens and Thebes, calculated to prevent the two from 
hearty co-operation afterwards against Sparta. As the sympathy 
of the Plataeans with Athens was no less ancient and cordial than 
their antipathy against Th6bes, we may probably conclude that 
the restoration of the town was an act acceptable to the Athenians, 
at least at first, until they saw the use made of it, and the position 
which Spai'ta came to occupy in reference to Greece generally. 
Many of the Platoeans, during their residence at Athens, had 
intermarried with Athenian women,^ who now probably accom- 
panied their husbands to the restored little town on the north 
of Kithasron, near the southern bank of the river As6pus. 

Had the Plataeans been restored to a real and honourable 
autonomy, such as they enjoyed in alliance with Athens before 
the Peloponnesian war, we should have cordially sympathized 
with the event But the sequel will prove, and their own 
subsequent statement emphatically sets forth, that they were 
a mere dependency of Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan opera- 
tions against Thebes.® They were a part of the great revolution 

iPauaani^^ix. 1, 8 . of IsotoratAs, which is a pleading 

J IwkmtAs, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 5i, probably d^vered in the Athenian 
3 See the Oratxiy. (called Plataicus) assembly by the Plataeans (after the 
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which the Spartans now brought about in Boeotia, whereby 
Thebes was degraded from the president of a federa- piatsea 
tion into an isolated autonomous city, while the other JependInV 
Boeotian cities, who had been before members of and outpost 
the federation, were elevated each for itself into M^n^bject 
the like autonomy, or rather (to substitute the real 
truth ^ in place of Spartan professions) they became reconstitu- 
enrolled and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, Boeotin^^ 
under oligarchical factions devoted to her pur- federation 
poses and resting upon her for support That the Thebans 
should submit to such a revolution, and above all to the sight of 
Plataea as an independent neighbour with a territory abstracted 
from themselves, proves how much they felt their own weakness, 
and how irresistible at this moment was the ascendency of their 
great enemy in perverting to her own ambition the popular lure 
of universal autonomy held out by the peace of Antalkidas. 
Though compelled to acquiesce, the Thebans waited in hopes of 
some turn of fortune which would enable them to reorganize the 
Boeotian federation, while their hostile sentiment towards Sparta 
was not the less bitter for being suppressed. Sparta on her part 
kept constant watch to prevent the reunion of Bceotia,^ an object 
in which she was for a time completely successful, and was even 
enabled beyond her hopes to become possessed of ThSbes itself® 
through a party of traitors within as will presently appear. 


second destraoti<»n of their city), and 
doubtless founded upon their own 
statements. The painful dependence 
and compulsion under which they were 
held by Sparta is p^'oclaimed in the 
most unequivocal terms (s. 13, 33, 48) ; 
together with the presence of a Spartan 
harmost and garrison in their town 
<s. 14). 

1 XenophCn says, trnly enox^h, that 
Sparta made the Boeotian cities a^ro- 
vofiovg a.7rh rS>v ®YfPaC(iiV (v. 1, 3(5), which 
she had long desired to do. Autonomy, 
in the sense of disconnexion from 
Th6bes, was ensured to them, but in 
no other sense. 

2 To illustrate the relations of 
Thgbes, the other Boeotian cities, and 
Sparta, between the peace of Antal- 
hidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia 
by Sparta (387—382 B.C.), compare 
the speech of the Ahanthian envoys, 
and that of the Theban LeontiadSs, at 


Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 16—34). 
Vftav (the Spartans) BoKortac 

otnai fi^ Ka9* tv &C. 
icai ye rdre {x^v a«l irpocreix^Te rhv 

vovv, irdre 0 LKOii<r«a‘de ^la^ofxcvoys ccbrovg 
(the Thebans) t^v Boiwriav xnf>* abroig 
etvM • vvv 8e, «»r«l rafie TriirpaKTOu, ovSkv 
i/fxSig Set &7ifiaCov9 <|!kOj8eicrda(., &0. Com- 
pare Bioddr. XV. 20. 

0 In the Omt. (1^ Plataic. of 
Isokratfis, s. 30, we find it stated, 
among the accusations against the 
Thebans, that during this period (i.€, 
between the peace of Antalkidas and 
the seizure of the Kadmeia) they 
became sworn in as members of the 
Spartan alliance, and as ready to act 
with Sparta coinointly against Athens. 
If we could admit this as true, we 
might also admit the story of Bpamei- 
nondas and Pelopidas serving in the 
Spartan army at Mantineia (Plutarch, 
Pelop. c. 8). But I do not see how it 
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In these measures regarding Bceotia, we recognize the vigorous 
Spartan 2 ,nd the miso-Theban spirit of Agesilaus. He 

policy at was at this time the great director of Spartan foreign 
teeot^V P0li°7> though opposed by his more just and moderate 
*ii^artisan colleague King Agesipolis,^ as well as by a section of 
^esUaus, the leading Spartans, who reproached Agesilaus with 
his project of ruling Greece by means of subservient 
Age- local despots or oligarchies in the various cities, ^ and 
who contended that the autonomy promised by the 
peace of Antalkidas ought to be left to develop itself freely, 
without any coercive intervention on the part of Sparta.® 

Far from any wish thus to realize the terms of peace which 
they had themselves imposed, the Lacedaemonians took advantage 
of an early moment, after becoming free from their enemies in 
Bceotia and Corinth, to strain their authority over their allies 


can be even partially true. If it had 
been true, I think Xenophdn could not 
have failed to mention it : all that he 
does say tends to contradict it. 

1 DiodCr. xv. 29. 

2 How cuiTently this reproach was 
advanced against Agesilaus may be 
seen in more than one passage of the 
Hellenica of Xenophdn, whose narra- 
tive is both so partiw and so ill- 
constructed, that the most instructive 
information is dropped only in the way 
of unintentional side wind where we 
should not natuially look for it. Xen. 
Hellen. V. 3, 16. iroAAwv 6e keyovrav 
AaKeSaLfiovitav w? 6\iy(ov eveKev ivdpta- 
ircaV iroAet (Phlius) a7r«x^dvocTO (Agesi- 
lans) TrXtov irevrajaa^cktuv ivSpStv, 
Again, V, 4, 13.^ CAvTioriAaos) cC etSfiiy, 
on, el OTpanji'yotij, Ae'feiav ol TroAiTat, tos 
’Ayijtn'AttOS, on-toy jSoTjS^treie rots rvpdv- 
voiy, TTpaypara rff wdAet napdxoit tfec. 
Compare Plutarch, Agosil, c. 24—26. 

3 DiodCrus indeed affirms that this 
was really done for a short time ; that 
the cities which had before been 
dependent allies of Sparta were now 
emancipated and left to themselves ; 
that a reaction immediately ensued 
against those Dekarchies or oligarchies 
which had hitherto managed the cities 
in the interests of Sparta; that this 
reaction was so furious as everywhere 
to kill, banish, or impoverish the 
principal partisans of Spartan supre- 
macy; and that the accumulated 
complaints and sufferings of these 
exiles drove the Spartans, after having 


endured the peace like a heavy 
burthen” (Stanrep papv <f>6pTiov — ^xv. 6) 
for a few montlis, to shake it off, ana 
to ro-ostablish by force their own 
supremacy as well as the government 
of their friends in all the various cities. 
In this statement there is nothing 
intrinsically improbable. After what 
we have heard of the Dekarchies under 
Spaiia, no extent of violence in the 
reaction against them is incredible; 
nor can we doubt that such reaction 
would carry with it some new iniustice, 
along with much well-merited retri- 
bution. Hardly any but Athenian 
citizens were capable of theforboarance- 
displayed by Athens both after the 
Four Hundred and after the Thirty. 
Nevertheless, I believe that DiodOrus 
is here mistaken, and that he has 
assigned to the period immediately 
succeeding the peace of Antalkidas 
those reactionary violences which took 
place in many cities about sixteen 
years subsequently, aft^ the battle of 
Jmiktm, For Xenophdn, in recounting 
what happened after the peace of 
Antalkidas, mentions nothing about 
any real autonomy granted by Sparta 
to her various subject allies and 
subsequently revoked, which he would 
never have omitted to tell us had the 
fact been so, because it would have 
supplied a plausible apology for the 
high-handed injustice of the Spartans, 
and would have thus lent aid to the 
current of partiality which manifests 
itself in his history. 
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beyond its previous limits. Passing in review^ the conduct of 
each during the late war, they resolved to make an b.c. 386-386. 
example of the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of ()ppj.eggj^g 
positive hostility, hut of equivocal fidelity, were im- behaviour 
puted to the Mantineians. They were accused of having spartans to- 
been slack in performance of their military obligations, 
sometimes even to the length of withholding their reqmi'othe 
contingent altogether, under pretence of a season of Sty^o^e^^ 
religious truce ; of furnishing com in time of war to demolished, 
the hostile Argeians ; and of plainly manifesting their disaffected 
feeling towards Sparta — chagrin at every success which she 
obtained — satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse.® 
The Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, denouncing 
all such past behaviour, and peremptorily requiring that the walls 
of the city should be demolished, as the only security for future 
penitence and amendment. As compliance was refused, they 
despatched an army, summoning the allied contingents generally 
for the purpose of enforcing the sentence. They entrusted the 
command to King Agesipolis, since Agesilaus excused himself 
from the duty, on the ground that the Mantineians had rendered 
material service to his father Archidamus in the dangerous Messe- 
nian war which had beset Sparta during the early part of his reign.® 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineians by 
ravaging their lands, Agesipolis commenced the work 
of blockade by digging a ditch round the town ; half bioSdes 
of his soldiers being kept on guard, while the rest 
worked with the spade. The ditch being completed, surrender, 
he prepared to erect a wall of circumvallation. But up&Sw? 
being apprised that the preceding harvest had been so 
good, as to leave a large stock of provision in the town, are forced to 
and to render the process of starving it out tedious Shei?ci§- 
both for Sparta and for her allies, he tried a more 
rapid method of accomplishing his object. As the 
river Ophis, of considerable breadth for a Grecian stream, passed 
through the middle of the town, he dammed up its efflux on the 

1 Xen. Hcllen. v. 2, 1—8. ai<r66iJ.«vou stated that the Mantineians had really 
To»)s .vaK<8ai/Lt,oi/tovs imcKorrovt/Ta^ tovs shown thernselves pleased when tho 
$vftfidxov^t oiroloC rive^ tKao’Tot ip r<S Lacodainionijui mora was destroyed 

i R 1 Q^ 


iroAo/co avToZs iyvyiprjvroy &C. 

2 Xen. Hell. v. 2, 2. He had before 
8 - 


near Oonnth by IphikratSs (iv. 6, 18). 
3 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 3. 

-3 
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lower side,i thus causing it to inundate the interior of the city 
and threaten the stability of the walls, which seem to have been 
of no great height, and built of sun-burnt bricks. Disappointed 
in their application to Athens for aid,® and unable to provide 
•extraneous support for their tottering towers, the Mantineians 
were compelled to solicit a capitulation. But Agesipolis now 
refused to grant the request, except on condition that not only 
the fortifications of their city, but the city itself, should be in 
great part demolished ; and that the inhabitants should be re- 
distributed into those five villages, which had been brought 
together, many years before, to form the aggregate city of Man- 
tineia. To this also the Mantineians were obliged to submit, and 
the capitulation was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the chiefs of the 
Bemocra- Mantineian democratical government, yet these latter, 
i^ders o£ conscious that they were detested both by their own 
Maatinei^ oligarchical opposition and by the Lacedsemonians, 
UvM to^tS accounted themselves certain of being put to death. 
Seeded And such would assuredly have been their fate, had 
King not Pausanias (the late king of Sparta, now in exile 
Pansaniaa. whose good opinion they had always 


1 In 1627, during the Thirty Years* 
War, the German town of Wolfenhtittel 
was constrained to surrender in the 
fi^e manner, by damming up the river 
Ocker which flowed through it— a con- 
tmance of General Count Pappenheim, 
the Austrian besieging commander. 
See Colonel Mitchell’s life of Wallen- 
stein, p. 107. 

The description given by Xenophdn 
of Mantineia as it stood in 386 B.C., 
vrtth the river Ophis, a considerable 
stream, passing through the middle of 
iv Is perfectly clear. When the city, 
after Imying been now broken up, was 
rebuilt m 370 B.C., the site was so fer 
changed that the river no longer ran 
ftoough it. But the present course of 
the river Ophis, as giveu hy excellent 
modem topo^apnical examiners, 
Colonel leafce and Kiepert, is at a 
very considerable distance from the 
Mantineia rebuilt in 870 B.C., the 
situation of which is accurately known, 
smce^ the circuit of its walls still 
remains distinctly marked. The Man- 
tineia of 870 B.C., therefore, as com- 
pared with the Mantineia in 885 B.C., 


must have been removed to a consider- 
able distance, or else the river Ophis 
must have altered its course. Colonel 
Leake supposes that the Ophis had 
been artincially diverted from its 
course, in order that it might he 
brought through the town of Mantineia, 
a supposition which he fonn^ on the 
words of Xenophdn — troffxartpmif 
fievap TWJTp ye tuv dvdpdimoVf rh did 
reix^v irorapifv voieltrQai, (Hellen. V. 2, 
7). But it is very difflcult to agree with 
him on this point when we look at his 
own map (annexed to the Pelopon- 
nesiaca) of the Mantiniceand Tegeatis, 
and observe the great distance between 
the river Ophis and Mantineia; nor 
do the words of Xenophdn seem 
necessarily to imply any artificial 
diversion of the river. It appears 
easier to believe that the river has 
changed its course. See Leake, Travels 
in Morea, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p, 71 ; and 
Peloponnesiaca, p. 880; and Bmst 
Curtius, Peloponnesos, p. 239, who 
still, however, leaves the point ob- 
scure. 

a Bioddr. xv. 6. 
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•enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from bis son Agesipolis 
tbe lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on condition 
that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis had much difficulty 
in accomplishing the wishes of his father. His Lacedjemonian 
soldiers were ranged in arms on both sides of the gate by which 
the obnoxious men went out ; and Xenophdn notices it as a signal 
mark of Lacedaemonian discipline, that they could keep their 
speai's unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus writhin 
their reach ; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians manifested 
the most murderous propensities, and were exceedingly difficult 
to control.^ As at Peiraeus before, so here at Mantineia again, 
the liberal, but unfortunate, King Pausanias is found interfering 
in the character of mediator to soften the ferocity of political 
antipathies. 


The city of Mantineia was now broken up, and the inhabitants 
were distributed again into the five constituent villages. 

Out of four-fifths of the population, each man pulled. S’^ied ^ 
down his house in the city, and rebuilt it in the 
village near to which his property lay. The remaining into five 
fifth continued to occupy Mantineia as a village. 

Each village was placed under oligarchical government and left 
unfortified. Though at first (says Xenoph6n) tne change proved 
troublesome and odious, yet presently, when men found them- 
selves resident upon their landed properties — and still more 
when they felt themselves delivered from the vexatious dema- 


gogues — ^the new situation became more popular than the old. 
The Lacedaemonians were still better satisfied. Instead of one 


city of Mantineia, five distinct Arcadian villages now stood 
enrolled in their catalogue of allies. They assigned to each a 
separate xen^gus (Spartan officer destined to the command of 


^ 1 Hellen. y. 2, 0. olofUvtav Si 
a7ro6aytL<T0aL r&u apyokL^6vT(ov, K<tl t5>v 
rov Si^ov irpooTTaTwi/, Sttnrpa^aro o war^p 
•(see befor^ V. 2, 8) rre^a Tov ’A'yijo'urd- 
XtSos, aar4>a\eiav avroi; co’etrSac, dn-aA.- 
AarropeVois e/c rroXetas, c^vKOvra oiitn. 
Kacafx^oriptaQev p.€v -rij? oSov, dp^dp.«vo( 
airo Tftjv TTvi^MVj vxovT€9 TO. Sopara ol 
AaiceSaipdvtoi ^ iamejo-av, Beiafievoi. tovj 
« ftdvTa9» Kal ptto’ovvrei aitroius 
op.6Js aire^xo VTo^ avrwv p^ov, ^ 
ot ^iATicrroL twv Mai/ri 


Kal TOVTO (jAv elpijirOci} pLiya rsKpuljpLov 
ir«i9apxCa^. 

X have remarked more than once, 
and the reader will here observe a new 
e^mple, how completely the word 
i5«ATtoToi— which is applied to the 
we^thy or^ aristocran^ party in 

g olitics, as its equivalent is in other 
in^ages, by writers who sym- 
pathize with them — is divested of 
all genuine ethical import as to cha- 
racter. 
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each allied contingent), and the military service of all was 
henceforward performed with the utmost regularity.^ 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the ancient 
city Mantineia, one of the most odious acts of high- 
handed Spartan despotism. Its true character is 
veiled by the partiality of the historian, who recounts 
it with a confident assurance that, after the trouble of 
moving was over, the population felt themselves 
decidedly bettered by the change. Such an assui*ance 
is only to be credited on the ground that, being 
captives under the Grecian laws of war, they may have been 
thankful to escape the more terrible liabilities of death or 
personal slavery, at the price of forfeiting their civic community. 
That their feelings towards the change were those of genuine 
aversion is shown by their subsequent conduct after the battle 
of Leuktra. As soon as the fear of Sparta was removed, they 
flocked together with unanimous impulse, to reconstitute and 
refortify their dismantled city.^ It would have been strange 
indeed had the fact been otherwise, for attachment to a civic 
community was the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. 
The citizen of a town was averse— often most unhappily averse 


High- 

handed 

despotism 

of Sparta 

towards 

Mantineia 

—signal 

partiality 

of Xeno- 

ph6n. 


1 Xen HeUen 7 . 2, 7. 

^ He says of this breaking up of the 
city of Mantineia, SifKivOri mavrCvtia, 
rerpaxiji Kaflairep to apyacov <fKOvy 
Bphorus (Fr. 188, ed. Didot) staiies that 
it was distributed into the original 
villages ; and Strabo affirms that mere 
were five original constituent villages 
(viii. p. 337). Hence it is probable that 
Mantineia the city was still left, after 
this 8<.oiict(ns, to subsist as one of 
the five unfortified Tillages ; so that 
Bphorus, Strabo, and Xonophdn may 
be thus made to iigree, in substance 

2 This is mentioned by Xenophdn 
himself (Hellen. vi. 5, 8). The Lace- 
dfieraonians, though they remonstrated 
against it, were at that time too much 
humiliated to interfere by force and 
prevent it. The reason why they did 
not interfere by force (according to 
Xenophdn) was that a general peao- 
had just then been sworn, guaranteeing 
autonomy to every distinct town, so 
that the Mantineians under this peace 
had a right to do what they did— 
<rrpar«i}«ii/ ye uAvroi <ir’ avrovs ov 
fivvarbv ^S6k€l ttvai, eff* avrovo/jLiif rijs 


tip-fivris yeyevYifiiyijg (vi. 6, fi). Of this 
second peace, Athens was the ori- 
ginator and the voucher; but tho 
autonomy which it guaranteed was 
only the same as had been professedly 
guaranteed by the peace of Antalkidas, 
of which Sparta had been tho voucher. 

General autonomy, as interpreted 
by Athens, was a different thing from 
general autonomy as it had been when 
interpreted by Sparta. The Spartans, 
when they in their own hands 
both the power of interpretation and 
the power of enforcement, did not 
scruple to falsify autonomy so com- 
pletely as to lay siege to Mantineia 
and break up the city by force ; while, 
when interpretation and enforcement 
had passed to Athens, they at once 
recognized that the treaty precluded 
them from a much less violent measure 
of interference. 

We may see by this how thoroughly 
partial and Pmlo - Daconian is the 
account |riven by Xenoph6n of the 
BioLKurit of Mantineia ; how completely 
he keeps out of view the odious side 
of that proceeding. 
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— to compromise the separate and autonomous working of his 
community by joining in any larger political combination, how- 
ever eq[uitably framed, and however it might promise on the 
whole an increase of Hellenic dignity. But still more vehe- 
mently did he shrink from the idea of breaking up his town into 
separate villages, and exchanging the character of a citizen for 
that of a villager, which was nothing less than great social 
degradation, in the eyes of Greeks generally, Spartans not 
excepted.1 

In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against 
Mantineia was, in point of dishonour as well as of jiigchievous 
privation, one of the severest which could be inflicted influence of 
on free Greeks. All the distinctive glory and duiiogtiifs 
superiority of Hellenism — all the intellectual and 
m?tistic manifestations — all that there was of literature indecom-^ ’ 
and philosophy, or of refined and rational sociality — G?ecian 
depended upon the city-life of the people. And the the 
influence of Sparta, during the period of her empire, fragments, 
was peculiarly mischievous and retrograde, as tending not only 
to decompose the federations such as Bceotia into isolated towns, 
but even to decompose suspected towns such as Mantineia into 
villages, all for the purpose of rendering each of them exclusively 
dependent upon herself. Athens during her period of empire 
had exercised no such disuniting influence; still less Thebes, 
whom we shall hereafter find coming forward actively to found 
the new and great cities of Megalopolis and Messing. The 
imperial tendencies of Sparta are worse than those of either 
Athens or Thebes ; including less of improving or Pan-hellenic 
sympathies, and leaning the most systematically upon subservient 
factions in each subordinate city. In the very treatment of 
Mantineia just recounted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was 
welcomed at least, if not originally invited, by the' oligarchical 
party of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own 
hands and to massacre their political opponents. In the first 
object they completely succeeded, and their government probably 
was more assured in the five villages than it would have been in 

f See tlie remarkable sentence of the (which had been their ancient pri- 
fjpartans, in which they reject the vilege) because they were ^wptrai, and 
claim of the Pisatans to preside over not fit for the task (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 
and administer the Olympic 1 estival 31): cp. x<»>pw«a>« (Xen. Cyrop. iv. 6, 54). 
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tlie entire town. In tlie second, nothing prevented them from 
succeeding except the accidental intervention of the exile 
Pausanias — an accident which alone rescued the Spartan name 
from the additional disgrace of a political massacre, over and 
above the lasting odium incurred by the act itself, by breaking 
up an ancient autonomous city, which had shown no act of overt 
enmity, and which was so moderate in its democratical manifesta- 
tions as to receive the favourable criticism of judges rather 
disinclined towards democracy generally.^ Thirty years before, 
when Mantineia had conquered certain neighbouiing Arcadian 
districts, and had been at actual war with Spai*ta to preserve 
them, the victorious Spartans exacted nothing more than the 
reduction of the city to its original district;® now, they are 
satisfied with nothing less than the partition of the city into 
unfortified villages, though there had been no actual war 
preceding. So much had Spartan power, as well as Spartan 
despotic propensity, progressed during this interval. 

The general language of Isokrates, XenophCn, and DiodSrus ^ 
indicates that this severity towards Mantineia was 
only the most stringent among a series of severities, 
extended by the Lacedaemonians through their whole 
confederacy, and operating upon all such of its mem- 
bers as gave them ground for dissatisfaction or mis- 
trust. During the ten years after the surrender of 
Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian world 
both by land and sea, with a power never before 
possessed by any Grecian state, until the battle of 
Knidus, and the combination of Athens, Thebes, 
Argos, and Corinth, seconded by Persia, had broken up their 
empire at sea, and much endangered it on land. At lenj^h the 
peace of Antalkidas, enlisting Persia on their side (at the price 
of the liberty of the Asiatic Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve 
the hostile combination against them. The general autonomy, 
of which they were the authorized interpreters, meant nothing 
more than a separation of the Boeotian cities from Thebes, ^ and 
of Corinth from Argos, being noway intended to apply to the 

1 ArUtot, Polit. vi. 2, 2, 184, 146, 206 ; Or. viii (De Pace) s. 128 ; 

2 Thucyd. V. 81. mnen. v. 2, 1-8 ; Bioddr. xy. 6, 

» Isokiatds, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 188, * X&cl Hellen. y. 1, 86. 


The treat- 
ment of 
Mantineia 
mras only 
one among 
a series of 
other acts o£ 
oppressive 
interven- 
tion, com- 
mitted hy 
Sparta 
towards her 
vanons 
alhes. 
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relation between Sparta and her allies. Having thus their hands 
free, the Lacedaemonians applied themselves to raise their 
ascendency on land to the point where it had stood before the 
battle of Knidus, and even to regain as much as possible of their 
empire at sea. To bring back a dominion such as that of the 
Lysandrian Harmosts and Dekarchies, and to reconstitute a local 
oligarchy of their most devoted partisans, in each of those cities 
where the government had been somewhat liberalized during the 
recent period of war, was their systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of their 


fellow-citizens for subservience to Sparta now found Return of 

the season convenient for soliciting Spartan interven- xacon/^" 

tion to procure their return. It was in this manner 

that a body of exiled political leaders from Phlius — cities, as 

whose great merit it was that the city when under 

their government had been zealous in service to poses of 

Sparta, but had now become lukewarm or even dis- 

affected in the hands of their opponents — obtained 

from the Ephors a message, polite in form but authoritative in 


substance, addressed to the Phliasians, requiring that the exiles 
should be restored, as friends of Sparta banished without just cause.^ 
While the Spartan power, for the few years succeeding the: 
peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly in ascending competition, 
movement on land, efforts were also made to re-estab- ^4*Sparta 
lish it at sea. Several of the Cyclades and other forascend- 
smaller islands were again rendered tributary. In Athens 
this latter sphere however Athens became her com- 
petitor. Since the peace and the restoration of getstoge- 
LSmnos, Imbros, and Skyros, combined with the rnSmente 
refortified Peirseus and its Long Walls, Athenian thne’coS** 
commerce and naval power had been reviving, though federacy. 
by slow and humble steps. Like the naval force of England 
compared with France, the warlike marine of Athens rested upon 
a considerable commercial marine, which latter hardly existed 
at all in Laconia. Sparta had no seamen except constrained 
Helots or paid foreigners ; ® while the commerce of Peirseus both 


1 Xen, Hellen, v. 2, 8—10. 

The consequences of this forced re* 
turn are not difficult to foresee ; they 


will appear in a subsequent page. 
* Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 3—12. 
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required and maintained a numerous population of tliis character. 
The hai'bour of Peireeus was convenient in respect of accommo- 
dation, and well-stocked with artisans, while Laconia had few 
artisans, and was notoriously destitute of harbours.^ Accordingly 
in this maritime competition, Athens, though but the shadow of 
her former self, started at an advantage as compared with Sparta, 
and, in spite of the superiority of the latter on land, was enabled 
to compete with her in acquiring tributary dependencies among 
the smaller islands of the iSgean. To these latter, who had no 
marine of their own, and who (like Athens herself) required 
habitual supplies of imported corn, it was important to obtain 
botli access to Peiraeus and protection from the Athenian triremes 
against tliat swarm of pirates, who showed themselves after the 
peace of Antalkidas, when there was no predominant maritime 
state ; besides which, the market of Peirfeus was often supplied 
with foreign corn from the Crimea, through the preference shown 
by the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time when vessels 
from other places could obcain no cargo.® A moderate tribute 
paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island greater 
advantages than if paid to Sparta, with at least equal protection. 
Probably the influence of Athens over these islanders was further 
aided by the fact that she administered the festivals and lent out 
the funds of the holy temple at DSlos. We know by inscrip- 
tions remaining that large sums were borrowed at interest from 
the temple treasure, not merely by individual islanders, but also 
by the island-cities collectively — ^Naxos, Andros, Tenos, Siphnos, 
Seriphoa. The Amphiktyondc council who dispensed these loans 
(or at least the presiding members) were Athenians, named 
annually at Athens.® Moreover, these islanders rendered reli- 
gious homage and attendance at the Delian festivals, and were 
thus brought within the range of a central Athenian influence, 
capable, under favourable circumstances, of being strengthened 
and rendered even politically important. 

Xeiu Hellen. iv, 8, 7, Boeckh, Staatsliaushaltung der 

2 Isokiutfis Orat. xvii. (Trapezit.), Athener, voL ii, p, 214, ed, 1 ; vol, ii. 
•a 71. p. 78 seg.i ed. 2iid. 

8 See tlie valuable inscription called The list of cities and individuals 
the Marmor Sandvicense, vrhich con- who borrowed money from the temple 
tains the accounts rendered by the is given in these accounts, together 
annual Amphiktyons at D^los, from with the amount of interest, either 
-877—378 B.C. paid by them or remaining in arrear. 
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By sucli helps Athens was slowly acquiring to herself a second 
maritime confederacy, which we shall presently find to be of 
considerable moment, though never approaching the grandeur of 
her former empire ; so that in the year 380 B.C., when IsokratSs 
published his Panegyrical Discourse (seven years after the peace 
of Antalkidas), though her general power was still slender com- 
pared with the overruling might of Sparta,^ yet her navy had 
already made such progress, that he claims for her the right of 
taking the command by sea, in that crusade which he strenuously 
enforces, of Athens and Sparta in harmonious unity at the head 
of all Greece, against the Asiatic barbarians.® 

It would seem that a few years after the peace of Antalkidas, 
Sparta became somewhat ashamed of having surren- 
dered the Asiatic Greeks to Persia ; and that King 
Agesipolis and other leading Spartans encouraged the 
scheme of a fresh Grecian expedition against Asia, in leadew, 
compliance with propositions from some disaffected 
subjects of Artaxerx^s.® Upon some such project, 
currently discussed though never realized, Isokrat^s the Asiatic 
probably built his Panegyrical Oration, composed in 
a lofty strain of patriotic eloquence (380 B,o.), to 
stimulate both Sparta and Athens in the cause, and 
calling on both, as joint chiefs of Greece, to suspend dissension 
at home for a great Pan-hellenic manifestation against the common 
enemy abroad. But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan 
leaders may have entertained, their attention was taken off, about 


iThis is the desciiption which 
Isokratfis himself gives (Orat xv. 
(Permutat,), s. 61) of the state of the 
Grecian world when he published his 
P^egyrical Discourse— ore Aa»ee6at- 
fwviot, jLiv ^px^p rSiP *EKKrfv<aVt Si 
raireipm inpaTropiP, &C, 

2 The Panegyrical Discourse of Iso- 
kratfis, the date of it being pretty 
exactly known, is of great value for 
enabling us to understand the period 
immediately succeeding the peace of 
Antalkidas. 

Be particularly notices the multipli- 
cation of pirates, and the competition 
between Athens and Sparta about 
tribute from the islands in the JSlgean 
{s. 133^. Tty ydp ttv TOtaiirTjs Kara<rrd- 
cp<wy 9Vt,6vpy)a-tit,eVt ip ^ KaTaTroprterral 
p,kp T^v 6d.\a<r<rap icaTexoveri, TreXTao-ral 


Si rds iroKtit KaraXa^^dpovvi, iSsc. 

. . . KaCroi xpv^rovc ^veni Ktu 

Std rixflP peya ^poPOVPTtK rotodrott 
yote iirixtCpeiP, iroAi) pdiXop ft rovv 
pri (Tt^rai S(L(rpokoy€Lv, ov? S^top 
itrrtp ikietpf optoprat rodrovs pip Sid 
<nravi6T7jTa ttj5 yv}9 oprj yttppyeip dpayKa- 
^cpdpovSf Tovv S ' -^ireipcoraff Si* atpOoutop 
rijs X“pw pip irAettmi*' aftrqs dpyhp 
TrepiopatpraSi &C, (s. 151). 

. . . *Qp iip^ii (Athenians and 

Spartans) 0 vSepCc.p woiodp^Ba vpSpoiap, 
oAAd irepl piv twv KvKkdStap vrp 
erwv dp4n<r^rtTOV peVp rotradrai Si 
rh rrXftfloff Kal -njXtwtiiTas rh peye6o^ 3v- 
pdptts ot/TCDV eijcg T<^ /SapjSdpcp irapaBe- 
SiaKoptP. 

Compare Xenoph. Hellen. vL 1, 12— 
p^ eU PT)(rdSpia dirofiMrropraSf &C. 

s DiodOr. xv. 9, 19. 
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382 B.C., by movements in a more remote region of the Grecian 
world, which led to important consequences. 

Since the year 414 b.c. (when the Athenians were engaged in 
state of the siege of Syracuse), we have heard nothing either 
M^donia kings of Macedonia, or of the Chalkidic Grecian 

ChaikidikS cities in the peninsula of Thrace adjoining Macedonia. 
M^edoRian Down to that year, Athens still retained a portion of 
the maritime empire in those regions. The Platseans 
last years were still in possession of Ski6n^ (on the isthmus of 
Palling) which she had assigned to them ; while the 
Athenian admiral Euetion, seconded by many hired 
Thracians, and even by Perdikkas king of Macedonia, undertook 
a fruitless siege to reconquer Amphipolis on the Strynidn.^ But 
the fatal disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from 
maintaining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire — ^perhaps earlier, though we do not 
know how. At the same time during the last years of the 
Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Macedonia greatly increased 
in power ; paitly, we may conceive, from the helpless condition 
of Athens, but still more from the abilities and energy of Archelaus, 
son and successor of Perdikkas. 

The course of succession among the Macedonian princes seems 
Perdikkas settled, SO that disputes and bloodshed 

and took place at the death of several of them. Moreover 

eno^^S" distinct tribes of Macedonians, who, thougli 

the^latter really or nominally, of the dominion of 

* * the Temenid princes, nevertheless were immediately 

subject to separate but subordinate princes of their own. The 
reign of Perdikkas had been much troubled in this manner. In 
the first instance, he had stripped his own brother Alketas of the 
crown,® who appears (so far as we can make out), to have had the 

1 Thncyd. vii, 9. Perhaps it may help to explain the 

A This IS attested by Plato, Gorgias, chronological embarrassments con- 
c. 26, p. 471 A. nected with the reign of Perdikkas, 

... ’'Os (Archelaus son of the years of which are assimed by 
Perdikkas) trpiUTov jxev tovtoi' avrhp rbv different authors, as 28, B6, 40, 41. 
6eerTr<5Tin»'Kal fle to (Alketas) fieraTre/Dti^ra. Seo Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen. ch. iv, 
iMvos, us aTToSioerbiv rrjv apx^^ P* 222'- where he discusses the chrouo- 

n<pfitKje«s avrbv a6«i'A.«ro, <fcc. logy of the Macedonian kings: also 
This statement of Plato, that Per- Krebs, Lection. Diodorem, p. 109. 
dikkas expelled his brother Alketas There are no means of detennining 
from the throne, appears not to be when the reign of Perdikkas began— 
adverted to by the commentators, nor exactly vdien it ended, we know 
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better right to it ; next, he had also expelled his younger brother 
Philippus from his subordinate principality. To restore Amyntas,. 
the son of Philippus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakian 
prince SitalkSs, in the expedition undertaken conjointly with 
Athens, during the second year of the Peloponnesian war.i On 
the death of Perdikkas (about 413 B.C.), his eldest or only 
legitimate son was a child of seven years old ; but his natural 
son 2 Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous ambition. 
The dethroned Alketaa was yet alive, and had now considerable 
chance of re-establishing himself on the throne: Archelaus, 
inviting him and his son under pretence that he would himself 
bring about their re-establishment, slew them both amidst the 
intoxication of a banquet. He next despatched the boy, his 
legitimate brother, by suffocating him in a well ; and through 
these crimes made himself king. His government however was 
so energetic and able, that Macedonia reached a degree of military 
power such as none of his predecessors had ever possessed. His 
troops, military equipments, and fortified places were much 
increased in numbers; while he also cut straight roads of 
communication between the various portions of his territory — 
a novelty seemingly everywhere, at that time.® Besides such 
improved organization (which unfortunately we are not permitted 
to know in detail), Archelaus founded a splendid periodical 
Olympic festival, in honour of the Olympian Zeus and the- 
Muses, ^ and maintained correspondence with the poets and 
philosophers of Athens. He prevailed upon the tragic poets 
Euripid§s and Agathon, as well as the epic poet Chcerilus, to- 
visit him in Macedonia, where Euripides especially was treated 
with distinguished favour and munificence,® remaining there 
until his death in 406 or 405 B.o. Archelaus also invited 
Sokrates, who declined the invitation, and appears to have 


from Thucydides that he was king in 
482 and in 414 b.c. But the fact of his 
acquiring the crown by the expulsion 
of an elder brother renders it less 
wonderful that the beginning of his 
reign should be differently smted by 
different authors, though these authors 
seem mostly to conceive Perdikkas as 
the immediate successor of Alexander, 
without any notice of Alketas. 

1 Thucyd, i. 67 ; ii. 97—100. 


a The mother of Archelaus was a 
female slave belonging to Alketas ; it 
is for this reason that^ Plato calls. 
Alketas Becvorttv k<u 0etov of Arche- 
laus (Plato, Gorgias, c. 26, p. 471 A). 

* Thucyd. it 100. oSofis «v9<iiasr 
ertfM, dfec, 

4 Arrian, i 11 ; Dioddr. xvii. 16. 

B Plutarch, De Vitioso Pudore, c. 7> 
p. 681 B. 
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showE some favour to Plato.^ He perished in the same year 
as Sokrat^s (399 B.o.)j hy a violent death ; two Thessalian youths, 
Krateuas and Hellanokrat^s, together with a Macedonian named 
Dekamnichus, being his assassins during a hunting party. The 
two first were youths to whom he was strongly attached, but 
whose dignity he had wounded by insulting treatment and non- 
performance of promises ; the third was a Macedonian, who, for 
having made an offensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripides, 
had been given up by the order of Archelaus to the poel^ in order 
that he might be flogged for it Euripides actually caused the 
sentence to be inflicted ; but it was not till six years after his 
death that Dekamnichus, who had neither forgotten nor forgiven 
the affront, found the opportunity of taking revenge by instigating 
■and aiding the assassins of Archelaus.® 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aristotle, and 
■Contrast of ^ Macedonian king Archelaus as to 

ikiacedonia the Athenian citizen and poet Euripides, illustrate the 
and Athens, political contrast between Macedonia and Athens. The 
government of the former is one wholly personal — dependent on the 
passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities of the king. The ambition 
of Archelaus leads both to his crimes for acquiring the throne, and 
to his improved organization of the military force of the state after- 
wards ; his admiration for the poets and philosophers of Ath ens makes 
him sympathize warmly with Euripides, and ensures to the latter 
personal satisfaction for an offensive remark; his appetites, mingling 
licence with insult, end by drawing upon him personal enemies of a 
formidable character. L^JStat, c’est moi — stands marked in the whole 
seriesof proceedings; thepersonality of themonarch is thedetermin- 
ing element. Kow at Athens no such element exists. There is, on 
the one hand, no easy way of bringing to bear the ascendency of an 

1 Arist. Rhetoric ii. 24 ; Seneca, de hunting party. 

Beneficiw, v. 6 : ^lian, V, H. xiv. ir. Kai 'Apx'^aov 5' A«#ea- 

- See the statepients, unfortunately yiytyj^v iyivtrOj rrapo^iSvuv roin 

^ery brief, of Aristotle (Politic, v. 8, efj^vovi irptorof • mtlov Si opyns, 
10 — 13 ). Plato (Alldbiad. ii. c 6, p. on avTbi' puMmySKrai EvpitriStf 

141 D), while mentioning the assassina- irotrrr^* b Si EvpLTrlSvig ixaXiiraiv€v 
tion, of Archelaus by his iracbtfco, elirbvro? tc obroO «t 5 SvtrtaSeiav toO 
represents the motive of the latter ptarov (Arist. Pol. i. c.). 
differently from Aristotle, as having Dekamnichus is cited by Aristotle 
been an ambitious desire to possess as one among the examples of persons 
himself of the throne. DiodCms (xiv. actually scourged, which proves that 
87 ) represents Krateuas as having Euripiafis availed himsmf of the 
lulled Archelaus unintentionally in a privilege accorded by Archelaus. 
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energetic chief to improve the military organization — as Athens 
found to her cost, when she was afterwards assailed hy Philip, the 
successor after some interval, and in many respects the parallel, of 
Archelaus. But, on the other hand, neither the personal tastes nor 
the appetites of any individual Athenian count as active causes in 
the march of public affairs, which is determined by the established 
law and by the pronounced sentiments of the body of citizens. 
However gross an insult might have been offered to Euripides at 
Athens, the Dikasts would never have sentenced that the offender 
should be handed over to him to be flogged. They would have 
inflicted such measm*e of punishment as the nature of the wrong 
and the pre-existing law appeared to them to require. Political 
measures, or judicial sentences, at Athena, might be well- or ill- 
judged ; but at any rate they were always dictated by regard to 
a known law and to the public conceptions entertained of state- 
interests, state-dignity, and state-obligations, without the avowed 
intrusion of any man^s personality. To EuripidCs— who had 
throughout his whole life been the butt of Aristophanes and 
other comic writers, and who had been compelled to hear, in 
the crowded theatre, taunts far more galling than what is ascribed 
to Dekamnichus — the contrast must have been indeed striking, 
to have the offender made over to him, and the whip placed at 
his disposal, by order of his new patron. And it is little to his 
honour that he should have availed himself of the privilege, by 
causing the punishment to be really administered — a punishment 
which he could never have seen inflicted, during the fifty years of 
his past life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 

Krateuas did not survive the deed more than three or four days, 
after which Orestes, son of Archelaus, a child, was gucceeding 
placed on the throne, under the guardianship of Macedo- 
Aeropus. The latter however, after about four years, — 
made away with his ward, and reigned in his stead 
for two years. He then died of sickness, and was Aniyutas.’ 
succeeded by bis son Pausanias, who, after a reign of 
only one year, was assassinated and succeeded by 
Aniyntas,^ This Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father of 
Philip and the grandfather of Alexander the Great), though 
akin to the royal family, had been nothing more than an atten- 
1 DiodCr. xxv. 84—89. 
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‘dant of Aeropus/ until lie made himself king by putting to death 
Pausanias.® He reigned, though with interruptions, twenty-four 
years (393 — 369 B.c.) — years, for the most part, of trouble and 
humiliation for Macedonia, and of occasional exile for himself. 
The vigorous military organization introduced by Archelaus 
appears to have declined ; while the frequent dethronements and 
assassinations of kings, beginning even with Perdikkas the father 
•of Archelaus, and continued down to Amyntas, unhinged the 
central authority and disunited the various portions of the 
Macedonian name, which naturally tended to sepai*ation, and 
could only be held together by a firm hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to the north, 
Amyntas is north-east, and north-west, by warlike barbarian tribes, 
Irmn^ace- Ulyrian, whose invasions were not un- 

domaby frequent and often formidable. Tempted probably 
xianSie ^7 unsettled position of the government, the 
mSV/the poured in upon Amyntas during the first 

sea-coast to year of his reign; perhaps they may have been in- 
other princes of the interior, and at all events 
federacy. their coming would operate as a signal for malcontents 
to declare themselves. Amyntas — Shaving only acquired the 
sceptre a few months before by assassinating his predecessor, and 
having little hold on thepeople— -was not only unable to repel them, 
but found himself obliged to evacuate Pella, and even to retire 
from Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his position, he made 
over to the Olynthians a large portion of the neighbouring 
territory — Lower Macedonia, or the coast and cities round the 
Thermaic Gulf.^ As this cession is represented to have been 
made at the moment of his distress and expatriation, we may 
fairly suspect that it was made for some reciprocal benefit or 


1 JBlian, V. 48; Dexippusap. more recent period, in war ^rtth a 
Syncell. p. 268 ; Justin, vii. 4. prince of the interior named Arrhibmns 

8 DiodOr.^ xiv. 89, eTe\e^ni}<r« fii icac —perhaps the same person (Axistot. 
Houeravias o rStv MaKeS6v<av /SacriAdiff, Polit. V, 8, 11). 

ii/atpe&elg vtrh *AfJ>^vrcv ap^as 4 DiodCr. siv. 92 ; XV. 19. i.iroyvo^g 

iviavrov r^v ficurtXeiatf Kar4<rxiev Si apxhVj*OKvv$Coig fniv (rvvvy-' 
*A/jwivray, j&C. _ yts eSwp^o’rtTO, <Sro. riav 

8 See in Thiicyd. iv. 112, the re- StapritrapAvov tng 

lations of ArrhibmoA prince of the SfASpov aTrSypiiixrtp 

Macedonians called Lynkestse in the Lavrov SwaartCagf &c. 
interior country, with the Illyrian The flight of Amyntas^ter a year's 

invaders, B.C. 428. reign, is conflrmed by !Dexippus ap. 

Archelaus had been engaged, at a Syncell p. 268. 
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valuable equivalent, of which. Amyntas might well stand in 
need, at a moment of so much exigency. 

It is upon this occasion tliat we begin to hear again of the 
Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the confederacy which 
they gradually aggregated round their city as a centre. 

The confederacy seems to have taken its start from 
this cession of Amyntas— or rather, to speak more 
properly, from his abdication ; for the cession of what 
he could not keep was of comparatively little moment, 
and we shall see that he tried to resume it as soon as 
he acquired strength. The effect of his flight was to 
break up the government of Lower or maritime 
Macedonia, and to leave the cities therein situated 
defenceless against the Illyrians, or other invaders 
from the interior. To these cities, the only chance of 
security was to throw themselves upon the Greek 
cities on the coast, and to organize in conjunction 
with the latter a confederacy for mutual support. Among all the 
Greeks on that coast, the most strenuous and persevering (so they 
had proved themselves in their former contentions against Athens 
when at the summit of her power) as well as the nearest, were 
the Chalkidians of Olynthus. These Olynthians now put them- 
selves forward — took into their alliance and under their 
protection the smaller towns of maritime Macedonia immediately 
near them — and soon extended their confederacy so as to 
comprehend all the larger towns in this region — ^including even 
Pell^ the most considerable city of the country.^ As they began 
this enterprise at a time when hhe Illyrians were masters of the 
country so as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we may be 
sure that it must have cost them serious efforts, not without great 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. t. 2, 12. on MyC<rrti r&v iv MoKefiovt? Tp<5\e«v. leal 
yap tS>u eTTL ®pa/cT7S fi.eyC(TTq *OKvv- ^Afi^j/rav Bi at(r9ay6iMe$a airo^wpoOvTa re 
oos, oy^eBov Trarres eirtorocr^e. o6toi r&v «k rS)V TrBkauVf Kal ocrov ovk iKirevTiOKora 
TToXetav v^oarriyayovro icriv «#£ irainit MoJceSovCa^. ^ 

TOfcff avTots xp^er^at vS/iois koI oro/xjroAt- We know froxu Dioddms that 
revetv • eiretTa Be Kal tS>v fiei.C6v<ov 7rpocr-‘ Aiuyntas fled the country iu despair, 
i\ap6v Tivay. iK Sk roifrov errexeiprjo’av and ceded a lat^e^ proportion, at least 
ncol Tos rrjs MouccSovta^ ir<SAets ekevffepovv of Xowei* Macedonia to the Olynthians, 
aTTo ‘Apvvrov, rov jSaeriXetog MaxeSBucav, Accordingly, the struggle between the 
STrel Be ei<njKov<rau al eyyiirara atfr&pf latter and Amyntas (here alluded 
rap^ Kal errl ra$ rrB^pa) Kal p,eC$ov9 iiro- to) must have taken Place when he 
pevovTo * Kal KareKCiropev yjfieU came hack and tried TO resume his 

tjSt] oAAas re ^oAAa;, jcal n<fAAav, ^irep dominion. 


B.O. 392. 
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danger if they failed. We may also be sure that the cities them- 
selves must have been willing, not to say eager, coadjutors ; just as 
the islanders and Asiatic Greeks clung to Athens at the first forma- 
tion of the confederacy of D^los. The Olynthians could have had no 
means of conquering even the less considerable Macedonian cities, 
much less Pelk, by force and against the will of the inhabitants.* 
How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by what steps 
Equal and confederacy was got together, we are not permitted 
to know. Our information (unhappily very brief) 
comes from the Akanthian envoy Kleigen^s, speakino* 
at Sparta about ten years afterwards (b.o. 383), and 
describing in a few words the confederacy as it then 
stood. But there is one circumstance which this 
witness— himself hostile to Olynthus and coming to 
solicit Spartan aid against her— attests emphatically : 
the equal, generous, and brotherly principles, upon 
which the Olynthians framed their scheme from the 
beginning. They did not present themselves as an 
imperial city enrolling a body of dependent allies, but invited 
each separate city to adopt common laws and reciprocal citizen- 
ship with Olynthus, with full liberty of intermarriage, commercial 
dealing, and landed proprietorship. That the Macedonian cities 
near the sea should welcome so liberal a proposition as this, 
coming from the most powerful of their Grecian neighbours, 
cannot at all surprise us, especially at a time when they were 
exposed to the Illyrian invaders, and when Amyntas had fled the 
country. They had hitherto always been subjects their cities 
had not (like the Greek cities) enjoyed each its own separate 
autonomy within its own walls : the offer, now made to them by 
the Olynthians, was one of freedom in exchange for their past 
subjection under the Macedonian kings, combined with a force 
adequate to protect them against Illyrian and other invaders. 
Perhaps also these various cities — ^Anthemus, Therma, Ohalastra, 
Pella, Aldrus, Pydna, &c,— may have contained, among the 
indigenous population, a certain proportion of domiciliated 
Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition of the Olynthians 
would be especially acceptaule. 

^ Xen. nollen. y. 2, 12. rJs rij^ MoKttSovias airh *AuiSt/r0Vt &0,i 

compare v. 2, 38. r * 
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We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus was gladly 
welcomed by the Macedonian maritime cities. They The 
were the first who fraternized as voluntary partners ^stSad^their 
in the confederacy, which the Olynthians, having confederacy 
established this basis, proceeded to enlarge further, by 
making the like liberal propositions to the Greek 
cities in their neighbourhood. Several of these latter Thrace- 
joined voluntarily ; others were afraid to refuse ; p^o^edur^ 
insomuch that the confederacy came to include a several 
considerable number of Greeks — especially Potidsea, others cling 
situated on the isthmus of Palling, and commanding autonSn^^ 
the road of communication between the cities within j 

PallSn^ and the continent. The Olynthians carried open 
out with scrupulous sincerity their professed principles 
of equal and intimate partnership, avoiding all encroachment or 
offensive pre-eminence in favour of their own city. But, in spite 
of this liberal procedure, they found among their Grecian neigh- 
bours obstructions which they had not experienced from the 
Macedonian. Each of the Grecian cities had been accustomed to 
its own town-autonomy and separate citizenship, with its peculiar 
laws and customs. All of them were attached to this kind of 
distinct political life by one of the most tenacious and universal 
instincts of the Greek mind ; all of them would renounce it with 
reluctance, even on consenting to enter the Olynthian con- 
federacy, with its generous promise, its enlarged security, and its- 
manifest advantages ; and there were even some who, disdaining 
every prospective consideration, refused to change their condition 
at all except at the point of the sword. 

Among these last were Ah:authus and Apollonia, the largest 
cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chalkidic peninsula, Akanthus 
and therefore the least unable to stand alone. To ^^oiionia 
these the Olynthians did not make application until resist tt^e 
they had already attracted within their confederacy a 
considerable number of other Grecian as well as tten 
Macedonian cities. They then invited Akanthus and solicit 
Apollonia to come in, upon the same terms of equal St^entioa 
union and fellow-citizenship. The proposition being 
declined, they sent a second message, intimating that, unless it 
were accepted within a certain time, they would enforce it by 

8—4 
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compulsory measures. So powerful already was tlie military 
force of the Olynthiau confederacy, that Akanthus and Apollonia, 
incompetent to resist without foreign aid, despatched envoys to 
Sparta to set forth the position of affairs in the Chalkidic 
peninsula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Sparta about B.C. 383, when the 
Speech of Spartans, having broken up the city of Mantineia 
toe Atom villages and coerced Phlius, -were in the full 

thian envoy swing of power over Peloponnesus, and when they 
at Sparta. dissolved the Boeotian federation, placing 

harmosts in Platsea and Thespiae as checks upon any movement 
of Thebes. The Akanthian Kleigen^s, addressing himself to the 
assembly of Spartans and their allies, drew an alarming picture 
of the recent growth and prospective tendencies of Olynthus, 
invoking the interference of Sparta against that city. The 
Olynthian confederacy (he said) already comprised many cities, 
small and great, Greek as well as Macedonian — Amyntas having 
lost his kingdonou Its military power, even at present great, was 
growing every day.^ The territory, comprising a large breadth 
of fertile corn-land, could sustain a numerous population. Wood 
for ship-building^ was close at hand, while the numerous harbours 
of the confederate cities ensured a thriving trade as well as a 
steady revenue from custom-duties. The neighbouring Thracian 
tribes would be easily kept in ^^dlling dependence, and would 
thus augment the military force of Olynthus ; even the gold 
mines of Mount Pangseus would speedily come within her 
assured reach. ‘‘ All that I now tell you (such was the substance 
of his speech) is matter of public talk among the Olynthian 
people, who are full of hope and confidence. How can you 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 14. 

The number of Olynthian troops is 
rfven in XenophCn as 800 hoplites, a 
far greater number of peltasts, and 
lOOO horsemen, assuming that Ah;aa> 
thus and Ajpollonia joined the con- 
federacy. It has been remarked by 
Mr. Mitford and others that these 
numbers, as they here stand, must be 
decidedly smaller than the reality. 
But we have no means of correction 
open to us. Mr, Mitford's suggestion 
of 8000 hoplites in place of 800 rests 
upon no authority. 

BemosthenOs states that Olynthus 


by herself, and before she had brought 
all toe Chalkidians into confederacy 

(ovTrco XoAicifieo)!' rravroiv iv avv(fKicr- 

jx^vwv—Be Fals. Leg. c. 76, p. 426) 
possessed 400 horsemen, and a citizen 
population of 6000 ; no more than this 
the says) at the time when the Lace- 
dmmonians attacked them. The his- 
torical statements of the great orator, 
for a time which nearly coincides with 
his own birth, are to be received with 
caution. 

2 Compare Boecfch, Public Economy 
of Athens, p. 64, s. 100, English Trans- 
lation. 
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Spartans, who are taking anxious pains to prevent the union of 
the Boeotian cities,^ permit the aggregation of so much more for- 
midable a power, both by land and by sea, as this of Olynthus ? 
Envoys have already been sent thither from Athens and Thebes, 
and the Olynthians have decreed to send' an embassy in return, 
for contracting alliance with those cities ; hence your enemies 
will derive a large additional force. We of Akanthus and 
ApoUonia, having declined the proposition to join the con- 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we persist, 
they will constrain ns. Now we are anxious to retain our 
paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city by ourselves.® 
But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we shall be under the 
necessity of joining them, as several other cities have already 
done from not daring to refuse ; cities who would have sent 
•envoys along with us, had they not been afraid of offending the 
Olynthians. These cities, if you interfere forthwith, and with a 
powerful force, wih now revolt from the new confederacy. But 
if you postpone your interference, and allow time for the con- 
federacy to work, their sentiments will soon alter. They will 
come to be knit together, in attached unity, by the co-burghership, 
the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed possessions, 
which have already been enacted prospectively. All of them 
will become convinced that they have a common interest both in 
belonging to and in strengthening the confederacy—just as the 
Arcadians, when they follow you Spartans as allies, are not only 
enabled to preserve their own property, but also to plunder 
others. If, by your delay, the attractive tendencies of the 
confederacy should come into real operation, you will presently 
find it not so much within your power to dissolve.”^ 

1 Hellen. V. 2, 16. ^ eworjarare Svva/xiv /xeydKrfy oScrav, Svarirdi- 

Se Kai^ irtas eZfcbs, v/Jids 7~ljs A.atorrd$ ns ioTtv • ai yap aKOVcrat. rSiV 

BoLtonas eTri/AeXijdiji'ai, ottws koB' Tij ^ TroAircZas (cotvw- 

*p «H 7 , ttoAv 5e /xei^ovos d9poL^ofA<iv7j9 v over at, aSrat, av n ISworti/ avniraAov, 
ovi/a/M<i)s aiJ.eki\trat, <fec. raxv CLTrotrrrjarovrai. • ti fh i v r o i <x v y^ 

I translate here the substance of Kkeitre^ <rovraL rats re eiriya- 
the ^eech, not the exact words. ^ /atats Kal cyKTijcrtort Trap’ aA- 
♦ V Hellen. V. 2, 14. ^^/tets 6e, AijAats, as i yj <f> i. cr p. 4 v o t, t i <r I— 

<0 ^avopes Ao/cefiatpidvioi, /3ovA(5p,e6a fiev #cac yvwerovTat, ore iJ.tr d rSiV 
rots Trarpt'ots vdp.ots xPWpon, auroTro- Kparovvrtav tire cr 6 a i, KtpSa- 
Atrai tlvay^ el /teVrot /irj ^orjffijcret ns, Keov eorrlv, uorirep ''ApKaBe^^ orav 
at'evyiCT) leai tipiv fier eKtivotv ytyveffdaL, fjLtB* xfpMV tcocrt, ra re avrCiv (Ttb^overt, 
c « Hellen. V. 2, 18. 6ct ye ical ra dAAdrpta e^Tra^overtv — I o' w s 
vpas Kttl ToSe etSevat., «s, eipijKapLtv ovjeeB* dfioims evkvra ear at. 
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This speech of the AJsanthian envoy is remarkable in more 
Envoys than one respect. Coming from the lips of an enemy, 
AmritBs ^ testimonies to the liberal and 

at Sparta. comprehensive spirit in which the Olynthians were 
acting. They are accused, not of injustice, nor of selfish 
ambition, nor of degrading those around them, but literally 
of organizing a new partnership on principles too generous 
and too seductive ; of gently superseding, instead of violently 
breaking down, the barriers between the various cities, by 
reciprocal ties of property and family among the citizens of 
each ; of uniting them all into a new political aggregate, in 
which not only all would enjoy equal rights, but all without 
exception would be gainers. The advantage, both in security 
and in power, accruing prospectively to all, is not only admitted by 
the orator, but stands in the front of his argument. Make haste 
and break up the confederacy (he impresses upon Sparta) before 
its fruit is ripe, so that the confedeiates may never taste it nor 
find out how good it is ; for, if they do, you will not prevail on 
them to forego it.” By implication he also admits — and he says 
nothing tending even to raise a doubt — that the cities which he 
represents, Akanthus and Apollonia, would share along with the 
rest in this same benefit. But the Grecian political instinct was 
nevertheless predominant — “We wish to preserve our paternal 
laws, and to be a city by ourselves”. Thus nakedly is the 
objection stated, when the question was, not whether Akanthus 
should lose its freedom and become subject to an imperial city 
like Athens, but whether it should become a free and equal mem- 
ber of a larger political • aggregate, cemented by every tie which 
could make union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is curious 
to observe how perfectly the orator is conscious that this re- 
pugnance, though at the moment preponderant, was nevertheless 
essentially transitory, and would give place to attachment when 
the union came to be felt as a reality ; and how eagerly he 
appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clenching the repugnance 
while it lasted. He appeals to her, not for any beneficial or Pan- 
hellenic objects, but in the interests of her own dominion, which 
required that the Grecian world should be, as it were, pulverized 
into minute, self-acting atoms, without cohesion ; so that each 
city, or each village, while protected against subjection to any 
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other, should further he prevented from eq^ual political union or 
fusion with any other, being thus more completely helpless and 
dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It was not merely from Akanthus and ApoUonia, but also from 
the dispossessed Macedonian king Amyntas, that envoys reached 
Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. It seems that Am\’ntas, 
after having abandoned the kingdom and made his cession to the 
Ol3mthians, had obtained some aid from Thessaly and tried to 
reinstate himself by force. In this scheme he had failed, being 
•defeated by the Olynthians. Indeed we find another person 
named Argaeus mentioned as competitor for the Macedonian 
sceptre, and possessing it for two years.^ 

After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedaemonians first declared 
their own readmess to comply with the prayer, and to 
put down Olynthus ; next, they submitted the same dcomomans 
point to the vote of the assembled allies.* Among Sfes^^e 
these latter, there was no genuine antipathy against 
the Olynthians, such as that which had prevailed against 
against Athens before the Peloponnesian war, in the 
synod then held at Sparta. But the power of Sparta over her 
allies was now far greater than it had been then. Most of their 
•cities were under oligarchies, dependent upon her support for 
authority over their fellow-citizens ; moreover the recent events 
in Boeotia and at Mantineia had operated as a serious intimida- 
tion. Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta was accordingly 
IDaramount, so that most of the speakers, as well as most of the 
votes, declared for the war,^ and a combined army of ten thousand 
men was voted to be raised. 

To make up such a total, a proportional contingent was assessed 
upon each confederate ; combined with the proviso, now added 
for the first time, that each might furnish money instead of men, 
at the rate of three iEJginjean oboli (half an .^ginsean drachma) 
for each hoplite. A cavalry soldier, to those cities which furnished 

I DiodCr. adv. 92 ; xv. 19. to the time when Jason of Pherse 

Demosthends speaks of Amyntas as acquired dominion over Macedonia 
having been expelled from his kingdom (Xenoph. HeUen. vi. 1, 11). 
by the Thessalians (cont. Aristokrat. 2 See above in tliis History, ch.xlviiL 
c. 29, p. 667). If this be historically 3 Xen. HeUen. v. 2, 20 e/c rotirov 
•correct, it must be referred to some pAvroif woXAot tiMv fwiryopevov crrparLOiv 
subsequent war in which he was woietv, paKiara Se oi BovKofitvot. Aa/ce- 
cngaged \vith the Thessalians ; perhaps Sunoviois xa.pt$e<TBaLj (fee. 
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such, was reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites ; a hoplite, as 
equivalent to two peltasts ; or pecuniary contribution on the 
same scale. All cities in default were made liable to a forfeit of 
one stater (four drachmae) per day, for every soldier not sent — ^the 
forfeit to be enforced by Sparta.^ Such licensed substitution of 
pecuniary payment for personal service is the same as I have 
already described to have taken place nearly a century before in 
the confederacy of DSlos under the presidency of Athens.® It was 
a system not likely to be extensively acted upon among the 
Spartan allies, who were at once poorer and more warlike than 
those of Athens. But in both cases it was favourable to the 
ambition of the leading state ; and the tendency becomes here 
manifest, to sanction, by the formality of a public resolution, that 
increased Lacedaemonian ascendency which had already grown up 
in practice. 

The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satisfaction with 
Anxiety of passed, intimated that the muster of 

the Akan- these numerous contingents would occupy some time, 
tostS/S- again insisted on the necessity of instant inter- 

T^sparSii ^ small force, before the Olynthians 

Eudamidas could find time to get their plans actually in work or 
appreciated by the surrounding cities. A moderate 
once^^h* Lacedsemonian force (they said), if despatched forth- 
suoh’force With, would not only keep those who had refused to 

rSd^® Olynthus steady to their refusal, but also induce 
Ihio^Sr joined reluctantly, to revolt. Ac- 

ofthe cordingly, the Ephors appointed Eudamidas at once, 
Olynthians. him 2000 hoplites— Neodamodes (or en- 

franchised Helots), Perioeki, and Skiritse or Arcadian borderers. 
Such was the anxiety of the Akanthians for haste, that they would 
not let him delay even to get together the whole of this moderate 
force. He was put in march immediately, with such as were 
ready ; while his brother Phoehidas was left behind to collect the 
remainder and follow him. And it seems that the Akanthians 
judged correctly. Eor Eudamidas, arriving in Thrace after a 

1 Xen. HeUen, t, 2, 21, 22. few years afterwards ; but it must 

DiodCrus (xv, 31) mentions the fact have been equally necessary to fix 
that an hoplite was reckoned eqiii- the proportion on the present occa« 
valent to two peltasts, m reference sion. 

to a LacedaBmouian muster-roll of a a See ch. xlv. of this History. 
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rapid march, though he was unable to contend against the Olyn- 
thians in the field, yet induced Potidsea to revolt from them, and 
was able to defend those cities, such as Akanthus and Apollonia^ 
which resolutely stood aloof,^ Amyntas brought a force to co- 
operate with him. 

The delay in the march of Phoebidas was productive of conse- 
quences no less momentous than unexpected. The 
direct line from Peloponnesus to Olynthus lay through 
the Theban territory, a passage which the Thebans, 
whatever might have been their wishes, were not 
powerful enough to refuse, though they had contracted 
an alliance with Olynthus,^ and though proclamation 
was made that no Theban citizens should join the 
Lacedaemonian force. Eudamidas, having departed at 
a moment’s notice, passed through Boeotia without a 
halt in his way to Thrace. But it was known that 
his brother Phoebidas was presently to follow ; and 
upon this fact the philo-Laconian party in ThObes organized a 
conspiracy. 

They obtained from the Ephors, and from the miso-Theban 
feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to Phoebidas, that 
he should co-operate with them in any party move- 
ment which they might find opportunity of executing ; ® 
and when he halted with his detachment near the 
gymnasium a little way without the walls, they con- 
certed matters as well with him as among themselves. 

Leontiades, HypatCs, and Archias were the chiefs of 
the pai'ty in Th§bes favourable to Sparta — a party 
decidedly in minority, yet still powerful, and at this moment so* 
strengthened by the unbounded ascendency of the Spartan name, 
that Leontiades himself was one of the polemarchs of the city. 
Of the anti-Spartan or predominant sentiment in Thebes — which 


Phoebidas, 
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Budamidas, 
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Conspiracy 
of Xieon- 
tiadds and 
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1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 24 ; DiodCr. xv. 

21 . 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 27— $4. 

2 This is the statement of Dioddms 
20}, and substantially that of 
Plutarch (Agesil. c. 24), who intimates 
that it was the general belief of the 
time. And it appears to me more 
probable than the representation of 
Xenophbn— that the nrst idea arose 


when Phoebidas was under the walls 
of Thdbes, and that the Spartan leader 
was persuaded by Leontiadfis to act on. 
his own responsibility. The behaviour 
of Agesilaus and of the Bphors after 
the met is like that of persons who 
had previously contemplated the pos- 
sibility of it. But the original sugges- 
tion must haye come from the Theban 
faction themselves. 
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included most of the wealthy and active citizens, those who came 
successively into office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry^ — 
the leaders were Ismenias and Androkleidls. The former espe- 
cially, the foremost as well as ablest conductor of the late war 
against Sparta, was now in office as polemarch, conjointly with 
his rival Leontiadls. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof from Phoebi- 
das, Leontiad^s assiduously courted him and gained 
his confidence. On the day of the Thesmophoria,® a 
religious festival celebrated by the women apart from 
the men, during which the acropolis or Kadmeia was 
consecrated to their exclusive use, Phoebidas, affecting 
to have concluded his halt, put himself in march to 
proceed as if towards Thrace, seemingly rounding the 
walls of Thebes, but not going into it. The Senate 
w’as actually assembled in the portico of the agora, and 
the heat of a summer’s noon had driven every one out 
of the streets, when Leontiades, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtake Phce})idas, caused him to face 
about, and conducted the Lacedsemonians straight up to the 
Kadmeia ; the gates of which, as well as those of the town, were 
opened to his order as polemarch. There were not only no citizens 
in the streets, but none even in the Kadmeia, no male person 


The oppos- 
ing leaders 
— Leon- 
tiadSs and 
Ismenias — 
were botli 
Polemarclis. 
Leontiades 
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1 Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, c. 6, 
p. 578 B) states that most of these 
generals of cavalry (twi' i7rjrapY>}/edTwv 
vopiftws) were afterwards in exile with 
Pelopidas at Athens 

We have little or no information 
Tespecting the government of Thebes. 
It would seem to have been at this 
moment a liberalized oligarchy. There 
were a senate and two polemarchs 
<perhaps the polemarchs may have 
been more than two in all, though the 
words of Xeuoph6n rather lead us to 
suppose only two)— and there seems 
also to have been a civil naagistrate. 
•chosen by lot (6 /cvot/ticrros apycDi/) and 
renewed annually, whose office was 
marked by his constantly having in 
his possession the sacred spear of 
state (to ieplv S6pv) and the city seal 
g»lu^arch, Be Gen. Socr. c. 81, p. 697 

At this moment, it must be recol- 
lected, there were no such officers as 
Bueotarchs ; since the Lacedfemonians, 


enforcing the peace of Antalkidas, 
had put an end to the Boeotian fede- 
ration. 

i^The rhetor Aristeid6s (Or. xix. 
Bleusin. p. 452 Cant. ,* p. 419 Bind.) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized 
during the Pythian festival. This 
festival would take place, July or 
August, 382 B.c,, near the beginning of 
the third year of the (90th) Olympiad. 
See above in this History, ch. Uv. 
Eespecting the year and month in 
which the Pythian festival was held, 
there is a difference of opinion among 
commentators. I agree with those 
who assign it to the first quarter of 
the third Olympic year. And the date 
of the march of Phoebidas would 
perfectly harmonize with this supposi- 

Xenophdn mentions nothing about 
the Pythian festival as being in course 
of celebration when Phoebidas was 
encamped near ThSbes : for it had no 
particular reference to Ihdbes. 
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being permitted to be present at tbe feminine Tbesmophoria ; so 
that Phoebidas and his army became possessed of the Kadmeia 
without the smallest opposition. At the same time they became 
possessed of an acquisition of hardly less importance —the persons 
of all the assembled Theban women, who served as hostages for 
the quiet submission, however reluctant, of the citizens in the 
town below. Leontiadls handed to Phoebidas the key of the 
gates, and then descended into the town, giving orders that no 
man should go up without his order.^ 

The assembled senate heard with consternation the occupation 
of the acropolis by Phmbidas. Before any delibera- x^ntiadfis 
tion could be taken among the senators, Leontiadls 
came down to resume his seat. The lochages and and arrests 
armed citizens of his party, to whom he had previously 
given orders, stood close at hand. “Senators (said and the 
he), be not intimidated by the news that the Spartans Mends of 
are in the Kadmeia ; for they assure us that they have 
no hostile purpose against any one who does not court 
war against them. But I, as polemarch, am empowered by law 
to seize any one whose behaviour is manifestly and capitally 
criminal. Accordingly I seize this man Ismenias, as the great 
inflamer of war. Come forward, captains and soldiers, lay hold 
of him, and carry him off where your orders direct.” Ismenias 
was accordingly seized and hurried off as a prisoner to the 
Kadmeia ; while the senators, thunderstruck and overawed, 
offered no resistance. Such of them as were partisans of the 
arrested polemarch, and many even of the more neutral members, 
left the Senate and went home, thankful to escape with their 
lives. Three hundred of them, including Androkleidas, Pelo- 
pidas, Mellon, and others, sought safety by voluntary exile to 
Athens ; after which the remainder of the Senate, now composed 
of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, passed a vote 
formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing a new polemarch 
in his place.^ 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias forms a 
worthy counterpart to the seizure of Theramen^s by Kritias,® 
twenty-two years before, in the Senate of Athens under the Thirty. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 28, 29. s Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. See above ia 

a Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 80, 81, liiis Bfistory, ch, Ixv. 
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Terror-striking in itself, it was probably accompanied by similar 
Phoebidas against others of the same party. The 

in the sndden explosion and complete success of the con- 
terrorand" spiracy, plotted by the Executive Chief himself, the 
snto^ssion most irresistible of all conspirators — the presence 
^ ' of Phoebidas in the Kadmeia, and of a compliant 

Senate in the town — the seizure or flight of Ismenias and aU his 
leading partisans — were more than suj0&cient to crush all spirit of 
resistance on the part of the citizens ; whose first anxiety pro- 
bably was, to extricate their wives and daughters from the 
custody of the Lacedaemonians in the Kadmeia. Having such a 
price to offer, Leontiad^ would extort submission the more 
easily, and would probably procure a vote of the people ratifying 
the new regime, the Spartan alliance, and the continued occupation 
of the acropolis. Having accomplished the first settlement of his 
authority, he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known 
the fact that ‘‘ order reigned ” at Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the revolution 


Mixed 
feelings at 
Sparta- 
great 

importance 
of the 
acquisition 
to Spartan 
interests. 


at Thebes had been received at Sparta with the greatest 
surprise, as well as with a mixed feeling of shame and 
satisfaction. Everywhere throughout Greece, pro- 
bably, it excited a greater sensation than any event 
since the battle of iEgospotami. Tried by the recog- 
nized public law of Greece, it was a flagitious iniquity. 


for which Sparta had not the shadow of a pretence. It was even 


worse than the surprise of Platoea by the Thebans before the 


Peloponnesian War, which admitted of the partial excuse that 


war was at any rate impending , whereas in this case the 
Thebans had neither done nor threatened anything to violate the 
peace of Antalkidas. It stood condemned by the indignant 
sentiment of all Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo- 


Laconian Xenoph6n^ himself. But it was at the same time an 
immense accession to Spartan power. It had been achieved with 
pre-eminent skill and success ; and Phoebidas might well claim 
to have struck for Sparta the most important blow since 
jEgospotami, relieving her from one of her two really formidable 
enemies.^ 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 1. ing Phoebidas as a man more warm- 

2 It is curious that XenophAn treat- hearted than wise, speaks of him as 
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Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he became 
the object of wrath and condemnation, both with the Digpieasm-e 
Ephors and the citizens generally. Every one was 
glad to throw upon him the odium of the proceeding, pretended 
and to denounce him as having acted without orders. agsSist^* 
Even the Ephors, who had secretly authorized him 
beforehand to co-operate generally with the faction at defends 
Thebes, having doubtless neyer given any specific 
instructions, now indignantly disavowed him. Agesilaus alone 
stood forward in his defence, contending that the only question 
was, whether his proceeding at Thgbes had been injurious or 
beneficial to Sparta. If the former, he merited punishment , if 
the latter, it was always lawful to render service, even imprcynvptu 
and without previous orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtful. Eor 
every man at Sparta felt how advantageous the act ^gQ^tiadfis 
was in itself ; and felt it still more, when Leontiades at Sparta— 
reached the city, humble in solicitation as well as j^otesS?^^ 
profuse in promise. In his speech addressed to the 
assembled Ephors and Senate, he first reminded them -the 
how hostile ThSbes had hitherto been to them, under f|2id^that 
Ismenias and the party just put down, and how 
constantly they had been in jealous alarm, lest Thebes Kadmeia, 
should reconstitute by force the Boeotian federation, game time 
«Now (added he) your fears may be at an end : only 
take as good care to uphold our government as we 

shall take to obey your orders. For the future you will have 

nothing to do but to send us a short despatch, to get every service 
which you require.” ^ It was resolved by the Lacedaemonians, at 

if he had rendered no real service to acted with true wisdom, and that he 
yparta by the capture of the Kadmeia had done his country more harm than 
(v. 2, 28). The explanation of this is good— a criticism which we may be 
that Xenophdn wrote his history at sure that no man advanced at the time 

a later period, after the defeat at of the capture itself, or during the 

Leuktra, and the downfall of Sparta ; three years after it. 
which downfall was brought about by i Xen. Hellen. v. 2, S4. 
the reaction against her overweening Kal v/jteiv ye (says Leontiadfis to the 
and oppressive dominion, especially Lacedfiemonian Ephors) rdre fily del 
after the capture of the Kadmeia — or irpoa-eCyere rhy vovy, irdre d#so-uo-c(we 
Oin the pious creed of Xenophdn) by fittn^ofievov^ aurods -nji/ BottoTtav 
the displeasure of the gods, wnicn aurols elx^ot* wv S’, ejrtt rdSe rreVpa/cratj 
such iniquity drew down upon her (v. ovBhv vfjMv Set ©rj^atov? <f)oj3etcr(9at • dXA’ 
4, 1). in this way, therefore, it is dpKta-ei i/fiiv jxwcpd o-JCVTaAij, Surre eKelOev 
made out that Phoebldsis had not Trdvra. irpdTTe<rdat, ocrtoi^ dv S«ri<r6« — idvy 
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tlie instance of Agesilaus, to retain their garrison now in the 
Kadmeia, to uphold Leontiad^s with his colleagues in the 
government of Thebes, and to put Ismenias upon his trial Yet 
they at the same time, as a sort of atonement to the opinion of 
Greece, passed a vote of censure on Phoebidas, dismissed him from 
his command, and even condemned him to a fine. The fine, 
however, most probably was never exacted ; for we shall see by 
the conduct of Sphodrias afterguards that the displeasure against 
Phoebidas, if at first genuine, was certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedaemonians should at the same time condemn 
The lace- Phoebidas and retain the Kadmeia has been noted as 
dasmonians a gross contradiction. Nevertheless we ought not to 
Ismenias to forget that, had they evacuated the Kadmeia, the 
party of LeontiadSs at Thebes, which had compromised 
M oi Sparta as well as for its own aggrandizement, 

■fcius^ would have been irretrievably sacrificed. The like 
proceeding, excuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged in respect to 
their treatment of Ismenias ; whom they put upon his trial at 
Thibes, before a court consisting of three Lacedsemonian com- 
missioners and one from each allied city. He was accused, 
probably by Leontiades and his other enemies, of having entered 
into friendship and conspiracy with the Persian king to the 
detriment of Greece^ — of having partaken in the Persian funds 
brought into Greece by TimokratSs the Rhodian— and of being 
the real author of that war which had disturbed Greece from 395 
B.C. down to the peace of Antalkidas. After an unavailing 
defence, he was condemned and executed. Had this doom been 
inflicted upon him by his political antagonists as a consequence 
of their intestine victory, it would have been too much in the 
analogy of Grecian party-warfare to call for any special remark. 
But there is something peculiarly revolting in the prostitution of 
judicial solemnity and Pan-hellenic pretence which the Lacedae- 
monians here committed. They could have no possible right to 

Socrafcia, p. 676 A), and Coraelins Nepos 
(Pelopid. c. 1). 

iXen. Hellen. v. 2, 86; Plutarch, 
!De Genio Socratis. j>. 676 A. Plutarch 
in another place (Pelopid. c. 6) repre- 
sents Ismenias as having been con^ 
veyed to Sparta and tried there. 


«<nrep ifiSiVt oilrto leal rjimv, 

eTTijx^Aijo^e. 

Xen^hftn mentions the displeasure 
of the Bphors and the Spaitans gene- 
rally against Phoebidas (yaKewio^ l^ov- 
Ttts 4'oi^t6q[), but not the fine, which 
is certified by Uioddrus (xv. 20), ‘by 
Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 6, and Be Genio 
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try Ismenias as a criminal at all ; still less to try him as a cri- 
minal on the charge of confederacy with the Persian hing, when 
they had themselves, only five years before, acted not merely as 
allies, but even as instruments, of that monarch, in enforcing the 
peace of Antalkidas. If Ismenias had received money from one 
Persian satrap, the Spartan Antalkidas had profited in like 
manner by another— and for the like purpose too of carrying on 
Grecian war. The real motive of the Spartans was doubtless to 
revenge themselves upon this distinguished Theban for having 
raised against them the war which began in 395 b.c. But the 
mockery of justice by which that revenge was masked, and the 
impudence of punishing in him as treason that same foreign 
alliance with which they had ostentatiously identified themselves, 
lends a deeper enormity to the whole proceedmg. 

Leontiades and his partisans were thus established as rulers 
in Thebes, with a Lacedaemonian garrison in the 
Kadmeia to sustain them and execute their orders, acrionof 
The once haughty Thebes was enrolled as a member 
of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. Sparta was now ^^^eutiasTs 
enabled to prosecute her Olynthian expedition with seat there ^ 
redoubled vigour. Eudamidas and Amyntas, though S.«e force, 
they repressed the growth of the Olynthian confede- including ' 
racy, had not been strong enough to put it down, so able Theban 
that a larger force was necessary, and the aggregate of 
ten thousand men which had been previously decreed gO’ff )erat es 
was put into instant requisition, to be commanded by 
Telentias, brother of Agesilaus. The new general, a man of very 
popular manners, was soon on his march at the head of this large 
army, which comprised many Theban hoplites as well as horse- 
men furnished by the new rulers in their unqualified devotion to 
Sparta. He sent forward envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, 
urging upon him the most strenuous efforts for the purpose of 
recovering the Macedonian cities which had joined the Olyn- 
thians, and also to Derdas, prince of the district of Upper 
Macedonia called Elimeia, inviting his co-operation against that 
insolent city, which would speedily extend her dominion (he 
contended) from the maritime region to the interior unless she 
were put down.^ 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 38. 
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Tliougli tlie Lacedaeniouians were masters everywhere and had 
3.0. 382. their hands free — ^though Teleutias was a competent 
' Strenuous oi^cei with powerful forces — and though Derdas j oined 

with 400 excellent Macedonian horse, yet the conquest 
oiynthians of Olynthus was found no easy enterprise.^ The 
Olynthian cavalry in particular was numerous and 
cavalry. efficient Unable as they were to make head against 
Teleutias in the field or repress his advance, nevertheless, in a 
desultory engagement which took place neai* the city gates they 
defeated the Lacedasmonian and Theban cavalry, threw even the 
infantry into confusion, and were on the point of gaining a com- 
plete victory had not Derdas with his cavalry on the other wing 
made a diversion which forced them to come back for the protec- 
tion of the city. Teleutias, remaining master of the field, con- 
tinued to ravage the Olynthian territory during the summer, for 
which, however, the Oiynthians retaliated by frequent marauding 
expeditions against the cities in alliance with him.*-^ 

In the ensuing spring, the Oiynthians sustained various partial 
defeats, especially one near ApoUonia from Derdas. 
They were more and more confined to their walls, 
insomuch that Teleutias became confident and began 
to despise them. Under these dispositions on his 
part, a body of Olynthian cavalry showed themselves 
one morning, passed the river near their city, and 
advanced in calm array towards the Lacedasmonian 
camp. Indignant at such an appearance of daring, 
Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with the peltasts to 
disperse them, upon which the Oiynthians slowly 
retreated, while the peltasts rushed impatiently to 
pursue them even when they recrossed the river. 
No sooner did the Oiynthians see that half the peltasts had 
crossed it than they suddenly turned, charged them vigorously, 
and put them to flight with the loss of their commander Tlemo- 
nidas and a hundred others. All this passed in sight of Teleutias, 

1 Demosthenfis (De Fals. Leg. c. 75, tenor and result of the V 7 ar. If -we 
p. 426) speaks with proper commen- laad no other information than his, 
oation of the brave resistance made we should be led to imagine that the 
by the Oiynthians against the great Oiynthians had been victorious, and 
force of Sparta. But his expressions the Lacedssmonians battled, 
are altogether misleading as to the ^ Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 40-HlS. 
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who completely lost his temper. Seizing his arms, he humed 
forward to cover the fugitives with the hoplites around him, 
sending orders to all his troops, hoplites, peltasts, and horsemen, 
to advance also. But the Olynthians, again retreating, drew him 
on towards the city with such inconsiderate forwardness that 
many of his soldiers, ascending the eminence on which the city 
was situated, rushed close up to the walls.^ Here, however, they 
were received by a shower of missiles which forced them to 
recede in disorder, upon which the Olynthians again sallied 
forth, probably from more than one gate at once, and charged 
them first with cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The 
Lacedaemonians and their allies, disturbed and distressed by the 
first, were unable to stand against the compact charge of the last ; 
Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost ranks, was slam, and 
his death was a signal for the flight of all around. The whole 
besieging force dispersed and fled in different directions — ^to 
Akanthus, to Spartolus, to PotidEea, to Apollonia. So vigorous 
and effective was the pursuit by the Olynthians, that the loss of 
the fugitives was immense. The whole army was in fact ruined,!^ 
for probably many of the allies who escaped became discouraged 
and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive might have 
deterred the Lacedaemonians from further proceedings 
and saved Olynthus. But now they were so com- 
pletely masters everywhere else, that they thought is sent to 
only of repairing the dishonour by a stiU more im- 
posing demonstration^ Their king Agesipolis was 
placed at the head of an expedition on the largest Hedies 
scale, and his name called forth eager co-operation, of a fever, 
both in men and money from the allies. He marched with 
thirty Spartan counsellers, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia, besides 
a select body of energetic youth as volunteers from the Perioeki, 
from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and from strangers or 
citizens who had lost their franchise through poverty, introduced 
as friends of richer Spartan citizens to go through the arduous 
Lykurgean training.® Amyntas and Derdas also were instigated 

1 Thucyd. i. 63— with the Scholiast. DiodCrus (xv. 21) states the loss at 

2 Xeii. riellen. v. 8, 4-^6, TrafiTrMjffeit 1200 men. 

aTreKTeLuav avSpctiTrovf Kol oTC Trep ®JXeiJ. Hellen. V. 8,^9. iroAXot oe 

»}v TOVTOV TOW OTpfitT<n?/AftTOS» ttVTy XAt TUV VepiOlKCOV ide\0VTCLt, KCAOC' 
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to greater exertions than before, so that Agesipolis was enabled, 
after receiving their reinforcements in his mai’ch through Mace- 
donia, to present himself before Olynthus with an overwhelming 
force, and to confine the citizens within their walls. He then 
completed the ravage of their territory which had been begun by 
Teleutias, and even took Tordn§ by storm. But the extreme 
heat of the summer weather presently brought upon him a fever 
which proved fatal in a week’s time, although he had caused 
himself to be carried for repose to the shady grove and clear 
waters near the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was 
immersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was buried 
with the customary solemnities.^ 

Polybiades, who succeeded Agesipolis in the command, pro- 
secuted the war with undiminished vigour, and the 
Olynthians, debarred from their home produce as 
well as from importation, were speedDy reduced to- 
such straits as to be compelled to solicit peace. They 
were obliged to break up their own federation, and to 
enrol themselves as sworn members of the Lacedoe- 
monian confederacy, with its obligations of service to 
Sparta.® The Olynthian union being dissolved, the 
component Grecian cities were enrolled severally as 
allies of Sparta, while the maritime cities of Mace- 
donia were deprived of their neighbouring Grecian 
protector, and passed again under the dominion of 
Amyntas. 

Both the dissolution of this growing confederacy and the 
reconstitution of maritime Macedonia were signal misfortunes 


B.O. S79. 
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KA.ya.9ol ^KoXo-uSovVf koX feVot riav TporJtC- 
jLtwv KdKovixivbiVf^KaX v69oi. riav StrapTca- 
fiaha evetfieis re koX riav ev ry TrdAcc 
KoXiov ovK Arreipot. 

The phrase — feVot rwv rpo^ifuov— 
is illustrated by a passage from 
Phylarchus in Athensaus, vi. p. 271 
(roterred to by Schneider in his note 
here). X have already stated that the 
]^litlcal franchise of a Spartan citizen 
depended upon his bemg able to furnish 
constantly his quota to the public mess- 
table. Many of the poor families be- 
came unable to do this, and thus lost 
their qualification and their training; 
but rich citizens sometimes paid th^ 


quota for them, and enabled them by 
such aid to continue their training as 
ivvrpo^oi.f rpo^ipLOb^ fJLoBoKef, disc., as 
companions of their own sons. The 
two sons of Xenophdn wore educated 
at Sparta (Diog. JLadrt. ii. 64), and 
would thus be Npot. riov rpo(f>CfMiv 
KoXoviiiviov, If either of them was 
now old enough, he might probably 
have been one among the volunteers 
to accompany Agesipolis. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 8, 18; Pausan. iii. 

6 , 0 . 

2 Xen. HoUen. v. 8, 26; Uioddr. xv. 
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to tLe Grecian world. Never were the arms of Sparta more 
mischievously or more unwarrantably employed. 

That a powerful Grecian confederacy should be m^chief 
formed in the Chalkidic peninsula, in the border sparta^o 
region where Hellas joined the non-Hellenic tribes, Greece 
was an incident of signal benefit to the Hellenic world cnishScg 
generally. It would have served as a bulwark to Giynthas. 
Greece against the neighbouring Macedonians and Thracians, at 
whose expense its conquests, if it made any, would have been 
achieved. That Olynthus did not oppress her Grecian neighbours 
— that the principles of her confederacy were of the most equal, 
generous, and seducing character — ^that she employed no greater 
compulsion than was requisite to surmount an unreflecting instinct 
of toTiTi-autonomy — and that the very towns who obeyed this 
instinct would have become sensible themselves, in a very short 
time, of the benefits conferred by the confederacy on each and 
every one — ^these are facts certified by the urgency of the reluctant 
Akanthians, when they entreat Sparta to leave no interval for 
the confederacy to m^e its working felt Nothing but the 
intervention of Sparta could have crushed this liberal and 
beneficent promise ; nothing but the accident, that during the 
three years from 382 to 379 b.o. she was at the maximum of her 
power and had her hands quite free, with Thebes and its Hadmeia 
under her garrison. Such prosperity did not long continue 
unabated. Only a few months after the submission of Olynthus, 
the Kadmeia was retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so 
vigorous a war against Sparta, that she would have been disabled 
from meddling with Olynthus, as we shall find illustrated by the 
fact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined interfering in 
Thessaly to protect the Thessalian cities against Jason of Pherae. 
Had the Olynthian confederacy been left to its natural woriing, 
it might well have imited all the Hellenic cities around it in 
harmonious action, so as to keep the sea-coast in possession 
of a.confederacy of freeand self-determining communities, confining 
the Macedonian princes to the interior. But Sparta threw in 
her extraneous force, alike irresistible and inauspicious, to defeat 
these tendencies, and to frustrate that salutary change— from 
fractional autonomy and isolated action into integral and equal 
autonomy with collective action — which Olynthus was labouring 
8--5 
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to bring about. Sbe gave the victory to Amyntas, and prepared 
tbe indispensable basis upon which his son Philip afterwards rose, 
to reduce not only Olynthus, but Akanthus, Apollonia, and the 
major part of the Grecian world, to one common level of subjection- 
Many of those Akanthians, who spurned the boon of equal 
partnership and free communion with Greeks and neighbours, 
lived to discover how impotent were their own separate walls as 
a bulwark against Macedonian neighbours ; and to see themselves 
confounded in that common servitude which the imprudence of 
their fathers had entailed upon them. By the peace of Antalkidas 
Sparta had surrendered the Asiatic Greeks to Persia ; by crushing 
the Olynthian confederacy she virtually surrendered the Thracian 
(rreeks to the Macedonian princes. Never again did the oppor- 
tunity occur of placing Hellenism on a firm, consolidated, and 
self-supporting basis round the coast of the Thermaic Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the Lacedse- 
B.0. 380. monians were carrying on, under Agesilaus, another 
interven- intervention within Peloponnisus, against the city 
Sp^a Phlius. It has already been mentioned that certain 

with the exiles of this city had recently been recalled, at the 
of express command of Sparta. The ruling party in 

miasian had at the same time passed a vote to restore 

government the confiscated property of these exiles, reimbursing 
Ages^ohsl^ out of the public treasury, to those who had purchased 
persecuted the price which they had paid, and reserving all 
laus.^^^ disputed points for judicial decision.^ The returned 
exiles now again came to Sparta, to prefer complaint that they 
could obtain no just restitution of their property; that the 
tribunals of the city were in the hands of their opponents, many 
of them directly interested as purchasers, who refused them the 
right of api)ealing to any extraneous and impartial authority ; 
and that there were even in the city itself many who thought 
them wronged. Such allegations were probably more or less 
founded in truth. At the same time, the appeal to Sparta, 
abrogating the independence of Phlius, so incensed the ruling 
Phliasians that they passed a sentence of fine against all the 
appellants. The latter insisted on this sentence as a fresh count 
for strengthening their complaints at Sparta, and as a further 
iXon. Hollen.v,2,10. 
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proof of anti-Spartan feelinj^^, as well as of high-handed injustice, 
in the Phliasian rulers.^ Their cause was warmly espoused by 
Agesilaus, who had personal relations of hospitality with some of 
the exiles ; while it appears that his colleague king Agesipolis 
was on good terms with the ruling party at Phlius — ^had received 
from them zealous aid, both in men and money, for his Olynthian 
expedition — and had publicly thanked them for their devotion 
to Sparta.® The Phliasian government, emboldened by the pro- 
claimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying their fidelity, had 
fancied that they stood upon firm ground, and that no Spartan 
coercion would be enforced against them. But the marked 
favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, told rather against 
them in the mind of Agesilaus ; pursuant to that jealousy which 
usually prevailed between the two Spartan kings. In spite of 
much remonstrance at Sparta, from many who deprecated 
hostilities against a city of 5000 citizens, for the profit of a 
handful of exiles, he not only seconded the proclamation of 
war against Phlius by the Ephors, but also took the command of 
the army.3 

The army being mustered and the border sacrifices favourable, 
Agesilaus marched with his usual rapidity towards Agesilaus 
Phlius, dismissing those Phliasian envoys, who met 
him on the road and bribed or entreated him to against 
desist, with the harsh reply that the government had redu^the 
already deceived Sparta once, and that he would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the surrender of the after a long 
acropolis. This being refused, he marched to the city, 
and blocked it up by a wall of circumvallation. The 
besieged defended themselves with resolute bravery 
and endurance, imder a citizen named Delphion, counc§^ 
who, with a select troop of 300, maintained constant Himdred as 
guard at every point, and even annoyed the besiegers governors, 
by frequent sallies. By public decree, every citizen was put upon 
half-allowance of bread, so that the siege was prolonged to double 
the time which Agesilaus, from the information of the exiles as 
to the existing stock of provisions, had supposed to be possible. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v 8, 10, 11. 

^ Xsn. iBColIon. v. 3, 10. ^\i<icrC<av 
irdAty, iiraiveBeZcra uiv vtto rov 'Aywtri- 

iroAtios, OTi froAAa KttX rax^taf avT<^ 


p(p^fiara ey rrjy Krrpanay SSc<ray, &C. 

8 Xen. Hellen v. 8, 12, 13 ; Plutarch, 
AgesiL c. 24 ; DiodOr. xv. 20. 
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Gradually, however, fa min e made itself felt; desertions from 
within increased, among those who were favourable, or not 
decidedly averse, to the exiles ; desertions, which Agesilaus took 
care to encourage by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment 
as Phliasian emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, after 
about a year’s blockade,^ the provisions within were exhausted, 
so that the besieged were forced to entreat permission from 
Agesilaus to despatch envoys to Sparta and beg for terms. 
Agesilaus granted their request But being at the same time 
indignant that they submitted to Sparta rather than to him, he 
sent to ask the Ephors that the terms might be referred to his 
dictation. Meanwhile he redoubled his watch over the city ; in 
spite of which, Delphion, with one of his most active subordinates, 
contrived to escape at this last hour. Phlius was now compelled 
to surrender at discretion to Agesilaus, who named a Council of 
One Hundred (half from the exiles, half from those within the 
city), vested with absolute powers of life and death over all the 
citizens, and authorized to frame a constitution for the future 
government of the city. Until this should be done, he left a 
garrison in the acropolis, with assured pay for six months.^ 

Had AgesipoHs been alive, perhaps the Phliasians might have 
obtained better terms. How the omnipotent Hekatontarchy, 
named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus,® conducted themselves, 
we do not know. But the presumptions are all unfavourable, 
seeing that their situation as well as their power was analogous 
to that of the Thirty at Athens and the Lysandrian Dekarchies 
elsewhere. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiad^s, and of Phlius to 
« /I 0*70 Agesilaus, seem to have taken place nearly at the 
same time. 


1 Xen. Hellen. v, S. 26. koI ri 
irepl OAiovvra ovtws av iffeTer^Aeffro cv 
oKri» fiiicrl KoX iviavr0 

This general expression, the 
matters relative to Phhus,” comprises 
not merely the blockade, but tho 
preliminary treatment and comnlaints 
of the PhliasiaD exiles. One year, 
therefore, wiU be as much as we can 


allow for the blockade— perhaps more 
than we ought to allow. 

s Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 17—26 

’ The panegyrist of Agesilaus finds 
little to commend in these Phliasian 
proceedings except the ^Lkeratpeia or 
partisan-attachment of his hero 
(Xenoph. Agesil. ii 21). 
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CHAPTEE LXXVII. 

FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE LACE- 
DiEMONIANS DOW TO THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, 
AND PARTIAL PEACE, IN 371 B.C. 

At the beginning of 379 B.a, the empire of the Lacedaemonians 
on land had reached a pitch never before paralleled. ^ q. 379. 

On the sea, their fleet was but moderately powerful, 
and they seem to have held divided empire with ascendency 
Athens over the smaller islands; while the larger 
islands (so far as we can make out) were independent 
of both. But the whole of inland Greece, both within and 
without Peloponnesus — except Argos, Attica, and perhaps the 
more powerful Thessalian cities— was now enrolled in the 
confederacy dependent on Sparta. Her occupation of Thebes, by 
a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy of local partisans, appeared 
to place her empire beyond all chance of successful attack ; while 
the victorious close of the war against Olynthus carried every- 
where an intimidating sense of her far-reaching power. Her 
allies too — governed as they were in many cases by Spartan 
harmosts, and by oligarchies whose power rested on Spartar—were 
much more dependent upon her than they had been during the 
time of the Peloponnesian War. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Spai‘ta an object of the same 
mingled fear and hatred (the first preponderant) as 
had been felt towards imperial Athens fifty years the great 
before, when she was designated as the “ despot city Greect^ier 
And this sentiment was further aggravated by the 
recent peace of Antalkidas, in every sense the work of Persian king 
Sparta, which she had first procured and afterwards 
carried into execution. That peace was disgraceful Syracuse. 

1 Thucyd. i. 124. tnJAxv n^pavvov. 
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enoTigli as being dictated by the king of Persia, enforced 
in bis name, and surrendering to bim all tbe Asiatic Greeks ; 
but it became yet more disgraceful when tbe universal auto- 
nomy which it promised was seen to be so executed as to 
mean nothing better than subjection to Sparta. Of all the acts 
yet committed by Sparta, not only in perversion of the autonomy 
promised to every city, but in violation of aU tbe acknowledged 
canons of right dealing between city and city, the most flagrant 
was her recent seizure and occupation of tbe Kadmeia at Tb^bes. 
Her subversion (in alliance with, and partly for the benefit of, 
Amyntas king of Macedonia) of tbe free Olyntbian confederacy 
was hardly less offensive to every Greek of large or Pan-hellenic 
patriotism. She appeared as the confederate of tbe Persian king 
on one side, of Amyntas tbe Macedonian on another, of tbe 
Syracusan despot Dionysius on a third, as betraying tbe 
independence of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put down 
everywhere within it that free spirit which stood in the way of 
her own harmosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out incontestably 
stronff ^ Greece. No man dared to call in 

complaint of question her headship, or to provoke resistance against 
LysiSf it. Tbe tone of patriotic and free-spoken Greeks at 
the 01^^ io moment is manifested in two eminent residents 
festival of at Athens — Lysias and Isokrat^s, Of these two 

rhetors, tbe former composed an oration which be 
publicly read at Olympia during the celebration of the 99th 
Olympiad, b.o. 384, three years after the peace of Antalkidas. In 
this oration (of which unhappily only a fragment remains, 
preserved by Dionysius of Halikarnassus) Lysias raises the cry 
of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian king, partly from 
the despot Dionysius of Syracuse.^ He calls upon aU Greeks to 

1 Lysias, Fraflf. Orafc. xxxiiL (Olym- <r«ftaTa, r&v 5airo- 

piOj)ed. Bekker ap. Dionys. UaJLJudic. vie 9 at Swaii^vuv vav^ jtoA- 
de Lysia, pp. 620--626, Reisk. ^ Aay avros^ KtKniroXi iroAAay I* o rvpavvog 

• • . ^Op&v ovTUS aierxpue Suucet- rijs • 

yJn\v Tnv *£AA.aja, jcol iroAAa p.kv avr^s , ^ . . ^OaT« a^cov — rovy vpoySvoy^ 

ovra {firo /3(Xp/3apy, iroXAds Si irSActs /xipstcrSai, ot tov? pAv^ /SapjSa^ov; eirotj- 
^71^ Tvpdwa^v avaerirovi y«y€vrifi.4va^. <rav, rrjs oAXorpias iiriSVjxovvras, 

. • . *Opw/*«v yap Toifs KivSvvovf <r<^eTepas avruv icreprieBai. • Toi>s oe 
KoX p^yiKovs iravraxoOev irepicorj}- -ropawov? cfeXaaavTe?, KOiv^iv ojroort ttjk 
i^rair. iirCeraedv Si, ort ij /tiv ipx^ t»v iMvOepCav Kartartjeav. 0awfid^(a 54 
Kparovvrwv rnj 9a\de<niSt riav ot XPV“ AcuceSatfioviovs iravrav paXioTo, rtvt 
/xarttv ficuriXtvs TOfiCas' ri S4 r&v work yvJimj Ko.t.o p.ivT/iv 
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lay aside hostility and jealousies one with the other, and to unite 
in making head against these two really formidable enemies, as 
their ancestors had previously done, with equal zeal for putting 
down despots and for repelling the foreigner. He notes the 
number of Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the Persian king, 
whose great wealth would enable him to hire an indefinite 
number of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force was superior 
to anything which the Greeks could muster ; while the strongest 
naval force in Greece was that of the Syracusan Dionysius. 
Recognizing the Lacedmmonians as chiefs of Greece, Lysias 
expresses his astonishment that they should quietly permit the 
fire to extend itself from one city to another. They ought to 
look upon the misfortunes of those cities which had been 
destroyed, both by the Persians and by DionysiuSj as coming 
home to themselves ; not to wait patiently until the two hostile 
powers had united their forces to attack the centre of Greece, 


which yet remained independent. 

Of the two common enemies — ArtaxerxSs and Dionysius — 
whom Lysias thus denounces, the latter had sent to pemopstra- 
this very Olympic festival a splendid The6ry, o^* 
legation to offer solemn sacrifice in his name j together 
with several chariots to contend in the race, and some 
excellent rhapsodes to recite poems composed hy 
himself. The Syracusan legation, headed by Thearides, brother 
of Dionysius, were clothed with rich vestments and lodged in a 
tent of extraordinary magnificence, decorated with gold and 
purple ; such probably as had not been seen since the ostentatious 
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tlie Syracu- 
san despot 
Bionysios at 
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festival 


TT»v *EXA<iSa ir«ptop«<rtv, iiye- served by the Scholiast on Ariateidte 
ft,6vei ovT €5 *EXXi 7 I'wv, &c. (who^however, is mistaken in referring 

. . . Ov Totwv 6 eTTtwv Kaiphfrov it to !DionysiustA.6y<wnjrcr). ^^istMd^ 
vapovTov jSeXTtwv • ov yap aWoTp^as Bst ascribes the frustration of this attack 
ray rStv aTroXwXorcoy (rvp.^opa.i to the valour of two Athenian generals,i 

oAA’ otKefay • ovS* avojxetvab, ews av eir* Iphikrat^s and Timotheus ; the former 
avToi >5 at fivva/aeiy ap^or^pcoy of whom captured the fleet of Bionysius, 
(of Artaxerxfis and Dionysius) <X6<o<rty, while the latter defeated the Lacedse- 
oXX’ <w 5 ert efeori, Tijy roiircoy vfiptu monian fleet at Leukas. But these 
KwXwo-at. events happened in S73— 872 B.c., when 

Bphoms appears to have affirmed the power of Dionysius wm not so for- 
that there was a plan concerted be- midable or agwessive as it had been 
tween the Persian king and Dionysius between 887—^2 B.C. ; moreover, the 
for attacking Greece in concert and ships of Dionysius taken by Iphxkrates 
dividing it between them (see Bphori were only ten in nulnher, a small Mua- 
Brtfcgm. 141, ed. Didot). The assertion dron. AristeidSs appears to me to have 
is made by the rhetor Aristeid6s, and misconceived the date to which the 
the allusion to Ephoms is here pre- assertion of Bphorus really referred. 
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display made by Alkibiad^^ in the ninetieth Olympiad (b,o. 420). 
While instigating the spectators present to exert themselves as 
Greeks for the liberation of their fellow-Greeks enslaved by 
Dionysius, Lysias exhorted them to begin forthwith their hostile 
demonstration against the latter, by plundering the splendid tent 
before them, which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with the 
spectacle of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It appears 
that this exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted upon.® 
Some persons assailed the tent, but were probably restrained by 
the Eleian superintendents without difficulty. 

Yet the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech of 
Lysias, helps us to understand the apprehensions and sympathies 
which agitated the Olympic crowd in B.c 384, This was the 
first Olympic festival after the peace ot Antalkidas — a festival 
memorable, not only because it again brought thither Athenians, 
Boeotians, Corinthians, and Argeians, who must have been pre- 
vented by the preceding war from coming either in b.c. 388 or in 
RC. 392, but also as it exhibited the visitors and Thedries from 
the Asiatic Greeks, for the first time since they had been handed 


1 See Pseudo-Andokidds cont. Alki 
biad s. SO; and chapter Iv. of this 
History. 

^Dionys. Jndic. de Lysid, p. 
519 ; DioaOr. xiv. 109. &are nvas ro\- 
/Mjcai. Stapira^eiv rds <rx7}vdf. 

Dionysius does not specify the date 
of this oration of Lysias, but DiodOrus 
places it at Olympiad 98— ■B.c 388— the 
year before the peace of Antalkidas 
On this point I venture to depart from 
him, ana assign it to Olympiad 99, or 
asi B.C., three ^ears after the peace ; 
the rather as his Olympic chronolo^ 
appears not clear, as may be seen by 
comparing xv. 7 'vvith xiv. 109. 

1 The year 388 B.a vras a year of 
war, in wmch Sparta with her allies 
on one side, and Th&bes, Athens, 
Corinth, and Argos on the other, 
were carrying on strenuous hostilities 
The war would hinder the four last- 
mentioned states from sending any 

S ublic legation to sacrifice at the 
lympic festival. Lysias, as an Athe- 
nian metic, could hardly have gone 
there at aU ; but he certainly could 
not have gone there to make a public 
and bold oratorical demonstration. 

2. The language of Lysias implies 
that the speech was delivered c^fter the 
cession of the Asiatic Greeks to Persia 


— 6puy iroXAd fiiu a{rrv9 C^AAdios) ovra 
iino r<3 papfidpu, die. This is quite per- 
tinent after the peace of Antalkidas, 
but not at all admissible before that 

S eace. The same may be said about 
ie phrase — ov yap oAAorpia? Set rds 
ruu aTToAwAoTWj/ avp-^opas oAA* 

oUeias— which must be referred to the 
recent subjection of the Asiatic Greeks 
by Persia, and of the Italian and Sici- 
lian Greeks by Dionysius. 

3 In 888 B.C.— when Athens and so 
large a portion of the greater cities of 
Greece were at war with Sparta, and 
therefore contesting her headship— 
Lysias would hardly have publicly 
talked of the Spartans ^ pvejiAovef r&v 

'EAAiiv(i)x^, ovK aSiKuif Kal Sia 
Tov ipet^v Koi Sta irpos rhv irokipxtv 
ivitrr^firiv. This remark is made also 
by Sievers (Geschich. Qrieeh. bis znr 
Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 188). Nor 
would he have declaimed so ardently 
against the Persian king, at a time 
wnen Athena was still not despairing 
of Persian aid against Sparta. 

On these grounds (as well as on 
others which I shall state when I 
recount the history of Dionysius), it 
appears to me that this oration of 
Lysias is unsuitable to B.c. 888, but 
perfectly suitable to 884 B.c, 
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over by Sparta to tbe Persians; and the like also from those 
numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius had 
enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the Asiatics, would 
doubtless l5fe full of complaints respecting the hardship of their 
new lot, and against Sparta as having betrayed them — complaints 
which would call forth genuine sympathy in the Athenians, 
Thebans, and all others who had submitted reluctantly to the 
peace of Antalkidas. There was thus a large body of sentiment 
prepared to respond to the declamations of Lysias. And many a 
Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed to lay hands on the 
Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield a mournful assent to 
the orator’s remark, that the free Grecian world was on fire^ at 
both sides ; that Asiatics, Italians, and Sicilians had already 
passed into the hands of Artaxerx^s and Dionysius ; and that, if 
these two formidable enemies should coalesce, the liberties even 
of central Greece would be in great danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and shame 
would tend to raise antipathy against Sparta. Lysias, panegyrical 
in that portion of his speech which we possess, dis- 
guises his censure against her under the forms of ^ 
surprise. But Isokratls, who composed an analogous discourse 
four years afterwards (which may perhaps have been read at the 
next Olympic festival of b.c. 380), speaks out more plainly. He 
denounces the Lacedaemonians as traitors to the general security 
and freedom of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings as well 
as Grecian despots to aggrandize themselves at the cost of 
autonomous Grecian cities, all in the interest of their own selfish 
ambition. Ko wonder (he says) that the free and self-acting 
Hellenic world was every day becoming contracted into a nar- 
rower space, when the presiding city Sparta assisted Artaxerxis, 
Amyntas, and Dionysius to absorb i^ and herself undertook 
unjust aggressions against Thibes, Olynthus, Phlius, and 
Mantineia.® 

The preceding citations from Lysias and Isokratls would be 
sufficient to show the measure which intelligent contemporaries 

1 Lysias, Orat. Olymp Frag, kmo- Dionysius of Sybase had sent 

liivrfv 'EAAdSot irepiop&erii/y <6c. twenty triremes to Join the liacedse- 

2 Isokrat6s, Or. iv. (JPanegyr.) s. 146. monians at the Hellespont, a few 

146 : compare his Omt. viiL (De Pace; months before the peace of Antalhidas 
& 122 ; and DiodCr. xv. 23. (Xenophdn, Ilellen. v. 1, 26). 
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Censure 

upon Sparta 

pronoimced 

bythephilo- 

lAconian 

Xenoph6n, 


took, both of the state of Greece and of the conduct of Sparta, 
during the eight years succeeding the peace of 
AntaMdas (387 — 379 B.C.). But the philo-Laconian 
Xenoph6n is still more emphatic in h^s condem- 
nation of Sparta. Having described her triumphant 
and seemingly unassailable position after the sub- 
jugation of Olynthus and Phlius, he proceeds to say^ — “ I could 
produce numerous other incidents, both in and out of Greece, to 
prove that the gods take careful note of impious men and of evil- 
doers ; but the events which I am now about to relate are quite 
sufficient The Lacedaemonians, who had sworn to leave each 
city autonomous, having violated their oaths by seizing the 
citedel of Thebes, were punished by the very men whom they had 
wronged, though no one on earth had ever before triumphed 
over them. And the Theban faction who had introduced them 
into the citadel, with the deliberate purpose that their city should 
be enslaved to Sparta, in order that they might rule despotically 
themselves, were put down by no more than seven assailants 
among the exiles whom they had banished.’’ 

What must have been the hatred and sense of abused ascendency 
entertained towards Sparta by neutral or unfriendly 
Greeks, when Xenophdn, alike conspicuous for his 
partiality to her and for his dislike of Thebes, could 
employ these decisive words in ushering in the coming 
phase of Spartan humiliation, representing it as a 
well-merited judgment from the gods 1 The sentence 
which 1 have just translated marks, in the common- 
place manner of the Xenophontic Hellenica, the same moment 
of pointed contrast and transition— past glory suddenly and 



^Xeil. Hellen. V. 4, 1. iroAAa fiiv fioyov Twy <l>vy6pT<at' rjpKeirav KaraXvcrat, 
otv ay T4S evoi Kal oAAa Aevetv, koX ^ This passage is properly character- 
*E!t\A.i)nica leat jSap^apiKa, ffeol ovre ized byjDr. Peter (in his Gu]nmentatio> 
T<ov a<r<SovvTft»v ovre rwv avoorta urotovv- Criticain Xeuophdntis Hellenica, Hall. 
ro>v apcAovo'i * yvv ye ra irpo- 1837, p. 821 as the turning-point in the 

Keipxva., AoKeSaipLoyLOL re ydp, ot 6/ttd- history — ‘*Hoc igitur in loco quasi 
(Tovres airovQiiws idaeLv rds iroX«i$, editiore operis sni Xenophdn subsistit, 
TTji^ iv €>^/3ais axpoiroAiv /earao^ovres, atque uno in conspectu Spartanos, et 
vw* avriav povovrSiv a£ucii6^vTu>v exoAd<r- ad STUB felicitatis lastigium ascenaere 
Briaocy, TrpwroK oiS" i<f>* ey69 ray irwirore videt, et rursus ab eo delabi ; tantA 
avBpairay Kpan/jOevrei. roi^s re rav autem divinsB justitiss conscientia tan- 
iroAtrwv eiorayay6vraLs ets rtjv djepdjroAtv gitur in hac Spartanorum fortunA 
avrov$, KOX ^ovAjjffevras AtueeSatpMvCoii conspicuse, nt vix suum judicium, 
irokiv 8ovA<iietv, wore avrol rvpay> qu^quam id SOlet facere, suppres- 
mv. . . • rriy rovrav dpxV <»rra serit'. 
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unexpectedly darkened by supervening misfortune — which is 
foreshadowed in the narrative of Thucydides by the dialogue 
between the Athenian envoys and the Melian^ council, or in the 
CEdipus and Antigone of Sophokles,® by the warnings of the 
prophet Teiresias. 

The government of Thebes had now been for three years 
(since the blow struck by Phcebidas) in the hands of ^ ^ 379 
Leontiades and his oligarchical partisans, upheld by ’ 
the Spartan garrison in the Kadmeia. Respecting undOT 
the details of its proceedings we have scarce any 
information. We can only (as above remarked) philo- 
judge of it by analogy of the Thirty tyrants at oSSrSy, 
Athens, and of the Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which gp^^n 
it was exactly similar in origin, position, and interests, garrison 
That the general spirit of it must have been cruel, Kadmeia— 
oppressive, and rapacious we cannot doubt ; though 
in what degree we have no means of knowing. The tyrannical 
appetites of uncontrolled rulers, as well as those of a sovemment. 
large foreign garrison, would ensure such a result ; besides 
which, those rulers must have been in constant fear of risings or 
conspiracies amidst a body of high-spirited citizens who saw 
their city degraded, from being the chief of the Boeotian federa- 
tion, into nothing better than a captive dependency of Sparta. 
Such fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous body of 
Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti-Spartan party, 
three or four hundred of whom had fled to Athens at the first 
seizure of their leader Ismenias, and had been doubtless joined 
subsequently by others. So strongly did the Theban rulers 
apprehend mischief from these exiles, that they hired assassins to 
take them off by private murder at Athens, and actually 
succeeded in thus killing Androkleidas, chief of the band and 
chief successor of the deceased Ismenias, though they missed their 
blows at the rest® And we may be sure that they made the 
prison in Thebes subservient to multiplied enormities and 
executions, when we read not only that 160 pnsoners were found 
in it when the government was put down,* but also that, in the 

1 See above in this History— the » Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6 : compare 

dose of chapter Ivi, Plutarch, De Gten. Socr. c. 29, p. 606 

^ Soph. CSdip. Tyr. 460 ; Antigon. B. 

1066. 4 Xenoph. Hellen. v 4. 14. 
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fervour of that revolutionary movement) the slain gaoler was an 
object of such fierce antipathy, that his corpse was trodden and 
spit upon by a crowd of Theban women.^ In Thebes, as in other 
Grecian cities, the women not only took no part in political 
disputes, but rarely even showed themselves in public so that 
this furious demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have 
been generated by the loss or maltreatment of sons, husbands, 
and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure shelter, 
Discontent genuine sympathy with their complaints against 
at Thebes, Lacedaemonian injustice. The generous countenance 
tmScom- which had been shown by the Thebans, twenty-four 
TifebsSf ' years before, to Thrasybulus and the other Athenian 

exues at refugees, during the omnipotence of the Thirty, was 
now gratefully req[uited under this reversal of fortune 
to both cities and req^uited, too, in defiance of the menaces of 
Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be expelled, as she 
had on the earlier occasion demanded that the Athenian refugees 
should be dismissed from Thebes. To protect these Theban 
exiles, however, was all that Athens could do. Their restoration 
was a task beyond her power, and seemingly yet more beyond 
their own. For the existing government of Thebes was firmly 
seated, and had the citizens completely under control. Ad- 
muustered by a small faction — ^Archias, Philippus, Hypat^s, and 


1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 83, p. 
598 B, G. ^ Kai iJLtd' -fifiiptw iirei^4pri<rav 
KoX irpotremvcrav ovk hkCyai yvvaiKts, 

Among the prisoners was a dis- 
tinguished Theban of the democratic 
party named Amphitheus He was 
about to be shortly executed, and the 
conspirators personally attached tc 
him seem to have accelerated the hour 
of their plot partly to preserve his life 
(Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 677 I>, 
p. 686 P). 

3 The language of Plutarch (De Gen. 
Socrat c. 33, p. 698 C) is illustrated by 
the description given in the harangue 
of Lykurgus conL Leokrat. (c. xi. s. 40), 
of the universal alarm prevalent in 
Athens after the battle of Ghmroneia. 
such that even the women could not 
atey in their houses— avrS>v koX 
rns TToAeus 6p(Ofji^yas, <&c. Compare 
also the words of Makaria in the 
Herakleida of Bunpid§s, 476: and 


Dioddr. xiii. 66, in his description of 
the capture of Selinus in Sicily. 

3 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6. 

See this sentiment of gratitude on 
the part of Athenian democrats to- 
wards those Thebans who had sheltered 
them at ThSbes during the exile along 
with Thrasybulus, strikingly brought 
out in an oration of Lysias, of which 
unfortunately only a fragment remains 
(Lysiaa Frag. 46, 47, Bekk.; 

Hal. Judic. de Isseo, p. 694). The 
speaker of this oration had been 
received at Th6hes by Kephisodotus, 
the father of Pherenilcns: the latter 
was now in exile at Athens, and the 
speaker had not only welcomed him 
(Phereniku^ to his house with 
brotherly affection, but also delivered 
this oration on his behalf before the 
Dikastery, Pherenikos having rightfol 
claims on the property left behind by 
the assassinated Androkleidas. 
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Leontiad^s (among whom the two first were at this moment pole- 
marchs, though the last was the most energetic and resolute) — it 
was at the same time sustained by the large garrison of 1600 
Lacedaemonians and allies,^ under Lysanoridas and two other 
harmosts, in the Kadmeia, as well as by the Lacedaemonian posts 
in the other Boeotian cities around — Orchomenus, Thespiae, 
Plataea, Tanagra, &c. Though the general body of Theban 
sentiment in the city was decidedly adverse to the government, 
and though the young men, while exercising in the palaestra 
(gymnastic exercises being more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes 
than anywhere else except at Sparta), kept up by private com- 
munication the ardour of an earnest, but compressed patriotism, 
yet all manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, and 
the commanding posts of the lower town, as well as the citadel, 
were held in vigilant occupation by the ruling minority.® 

For a certain time the Theban exiles at Athens waited in hopes 
of some rising at home, or some positive aid from the xheban 
Athenians. At length, in the third winter after their exiles at 
flight, they began to despair of encouragement from atter wait- 
either quarter, and resolved to take the initiative upon ® 

themselves. Among them were numbered several hopes of a 
men of the richest and highest families at Thebes, 
proprietors of chariots, of jockeys, and of training 
estiiblishments for contending at the various festivals : movement 
Pelopidas, Mellon, Lamokleidas, Theopompus, Pliere- 
nikus, and others.® 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive measures, 
though almost the youngest, was Pelopidas, whose daring and 
self-devotion, in an enterprise which seemed utterly desjierate, 
soon communicated themselves to a handful of his comrades. 
The exiles, keeping up constant private correspondence with 
their friends in Thebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the 
citizens generally, if they could once strike a blow. Yet no- 

iDiodfir. XV, 25; Plutarch, Pelopi- ® Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. 
das, c. 12 ; Plutarch, De Gen. Soor. c. 677 B ,* c. 17, p. 587 B : c. 25, p. 694 0 ; 
17, p. 686 B. c. 27, p. 696 A. 

In another passage of the treatise 8 Plutarch, Pelopidas, o. 7, 8. 

(the last sentence out one) he sets Plutarch, De Oen. Rocrat. c. 17, p. 
down the numbers in the Kadmeia at 587 D. twv M^XAwi/ov dpjxaTTjAaruf^ 
6000 ; but the smaller number is most iirurranif, . . . ip* ov XkCSttva. 
likely to be true. rhv Ktkaiiri 'Hpaca vixuvra. nipveriv» 
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thing less would be sufficient than the destruction of the four 
Peio idas Leontiad^s and his colleagues, nor would any 

takes the one within the city devote himself to so hopeless a 
Jvfth'Meiion danger. It was this conspiracy which Pelopidas, 
other exiles Other exiles (the entire band 

undertakes’ is differently numbered, by some as seven, by others 
destr^n^g twelve^) undertook to execute. Many of their friends 
SSifS Thebes came in as auxiliaries to them, who would 
Co-opera- * not have embarked in the design as primary actors. Of 
PhyiSdas auxiliaries, the most effective and indispensable was 
the secre- Phyllidas, the secretary of the polemarchs ; next to him, 
cSon at Charon, an eminent and earnest patriot. Phyllidas, 
Thfibes. having been despatched to Athens on official business, 
entered into secret conference with the conspirators, concerted with 
them the day for their coming to Thibes, and even engaged to pro- 
vide for them access to the persons of the polemarchs. Charon 
not only promised them concealment in his house, from their first 
coming within the gates, until the moment of striking their blow 
should have arrived, but also entered his name to share in the armed 
attack. Nevertheless, in spite of such partial encouragements, 
the plan still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily 
for its success. Epameinondas, for example — who now for the 
first time comes before us — ^resident at Thebes, and not merely 
sympathizing with the political views of Pelopidas, but also bound 
to him by intimate friendship, dissuaded others from the attempt, 
and declined participating in it He announced distinctly that 
he would not become an accomplice in civil bloodshed. It appears 
that there were men among the exiles whose violence made him 
fear that they would not, like Pelopidas, draw the sword exclu- 
sively against Leontiad^s and his colleagues, but would avail 
themselves of success to perpetrate unmeasured violence against 
other political enemies.® 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyllidas the 
secretary, who had prepared an evening banquet for Archias and 


1 XenophCn says ievm (Hellen. y. 4, 
1, 2); Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos 
say tmlve (Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. 
c. 2, p. 676 C ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 
S— 18 ; Cornel. Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 2). 
It is remarkable that Xenophdn 


never mentions the name of Pelopidas 
in this conspiracy, nor, indeed (with 
one exception), throughout his Hel- 
lenica. 

a Plutarch, De Gen, Socr, c. 8, p. 
676 E ; p. 677 A. 
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Philippus, in celebration of the period when they were going out 
of office as polemarchs, and who had promised on that 3 379^ 
occasion to bring into their company some women re- 
markable for beauty, as well as of the best families in. phyiiidas 
Th^bes.^ In concert with the general body of Theban tiSg 
exiles at Athens, who held themselves ready on the 
borders of Attica, together with some Athenian sym- and the 
pathizers, to march to Thebes the instant that they ^^tdi’ouse 
should receive intimation — and in concert also with 
two out of the ten Strat^gi of Athens, who took on them- niarchs\» 
selves privately to countenance the enterprise, with- banquet, 
out any public vote — Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five com- 
panions, ^ crossed Kithaeron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet 
weather, about December, b.c. 370 ; they were disguised as rustics 
or hunters, with no other arms than a concealed dagger ; and they 
got within the gates of Thebes one by one at nightfall, just when 
the latest farming-men were coming home from their fields. All 
of them arrived safe at the house of Charon, the ai»puinted ren- 
dezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not been 
turned back, and the whole scheme frustrated. For a Tho8(5home 
Theban named Hippostlienidas, friendly to the con- 
spiracy, but faint-hearted, who had been let into the awddcut 
secret against the will of Phyiiidas, became so frightened 
as the moment of execution approached, that he took 
upon himself, without the knowledge of the rest, to livWing* hia 
despatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, ordering 
him to go forth on horseback from ThGbes, to meet his master on 
the road, and to desire that he and his comrades would go back 
to Attica, since circumstances had happened to render the project 
for the moment impracticable. Chlidon, going home to fetch his 
bridle, but not finding it in its usual place, asked his wife where 
it was. The woman, at first pretending to look for it, at last con- 
fessed that she had lent it to a neighbour. Chlidon became so 

1 Xen. Hellen, v. 4, 4. ra? (renvordTat (Diksearch. Vifc. Glr^tjc. p. 144, ed. Fuhr.). 
Kol K<tK\C<rTa 9 r&u iv Plutarch, ** Plutarch (Pelopio- c. 25 ; D© OexL 

Be Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. 677 0 ; Plutarch, Socr. c. 26, p. 694 B) mentions Mene- 
Pelopid. c. 9. kleidCs, Damokleidas, and Theopompus 

The Theban women were distin- among them. Compare ComeL Nepos, 
gnished for majestic figure and beauty Pelopid. c. 2. 
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irritated with this delay that he got into loud altercation with 
his wife, who on her part wished him ill-luck with his journey. 
He at last beat her, until neighbours ran in to interpose. His 
departure was thus accidentally frustrated, so that the intended 
message of countermand never reached the conspirators on their 
way.^ 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the ensuing 
Peiopidas evening of which the banquet of Archias 

and Mellon and Philippus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid 
into Thib^, his plan for introducing them at that banquet, at the 
themse^ve? ^loment when the two polemarchs had become full of 
in the house wine, in female attire, as being the women whose visit 
Sudden ‘ was expected. Thehour had nearly arrived, and they 
seS^y^the preparing to play their parts, when an unexpected 

to ChSon^ messenger knocked at the door, summoning Charon 
Charon * instantly into the presence of the polemarchs. All 
son^inSe within were thunderstruck with the summons, which 
hands of seemed to imply that the plot had been divulged, 
S’a^host^e perhaps by the timid Hipposthenidas. It was agreed 
toTh^^- among them that Charon must obey at once. Never- 
marchsfi’om theless he himself, even in the peiilous uncertainty 
4ey i^e which beset him, was most of aU apprehensive lest 
it unread, friends whom he had sheltered should suspect 

him of treachery towards themselves and their cause. Before 
departing, therefore, he sent for his only son, a youth of fifteen 
and of conspicuous promise in every way. This youth he placed 
in the hands of Peiopidas, as a hostage for his own fidelity. But 
Peiopidas and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all suspicion, 
entreated Charon to put Ms son away, out of the reach of that 
danger in which all were now involved. Charon, however, could 
not be prevailed on to comply, and left his son among them to 
share the fate of the rest. He went into the presence of Archias 
and Philippus, whom he found already half-intoxicated, but in- 
formed, by intelligence from Athens, that some plot, they knew 
not by whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to question 
him, as a known friend of the exiles ; but he had little difficulty, 
aided by the collusion of PhyUidas, in bHndiiig the vague sus- 

1 Plutarcli, Peiopidas, o. 8 ; Plutarcb, De Geu. Socrat. 17, p. 586 B ; c. IS, 
p, 687 B—B. 
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picions of drunken men, anxious only to resume tlieir conviviality.^ 
He was allowed to retire and rejoin his friends. Nevertheless 
soon after his departure — so many were the favourable chances 
which befel these improvident men — a fresh message was delivered 
to Archias the polemarch, from Ms namesake Archias the Athe- 
nian Hierophant, giving an exact account of the names and scheme 
of the conspirators, which had become known to the philo-Laco- 
nian party at Athens. The messenger who bore this despatch 
delivered it to Archias with an intimation that it related to very 
serious matters. ‘‘ Serious matters for to-morrow,’’ said the pole- 
march, as he put the despatch, unopened and unread, under the 
pillow of the couch on which he was reclining.® 

Beturning to their carousal, Archias and Philippiis impatiently 
called upon Phyllidas to introduce the women accord- 
ing to his promise. Upon this the secretary retired, brjnf?s the 
and brought the conspirators, clothed in female attire, 
into an adjoining chamber ; then going back to the 
polemarchs, he informed them that the women would room where 
not come in unless all the domestics were first dis- fJarohs^are 
missed. An order was forthwith given that these 
latter should depart, while Phyllidas took care that Piuiippus,' 
they should he well provided with wine at the lodging bSridmH 
of one among tlieir number. The polemarchs were 
thus left only with one or two Mends at table, half- 
intoxicated as well as themselves ; among them Kabeiri(!liU8, the 
archon of the year, who always throughout his term kept the 
consecrated spear of office in actual poaseaMion, and had it at that 
moment close to his person. Phyllidas now conducted the 
pretended women into the hanqueting-rcjom — three of them 


J Xenophrtn does not mention tlais we road in Xonophfln, thou^jh it lias 
separate summons and visit of Charon perhaps somewhat oi a theatrical air 
to the polemarchs, nor anything about 5^ Plutarch, Polopidas, c. 10; I^Iu- 
the scene with his son. IJe only tarch, Be Gen. Socr, c. 30, p. GOO K 
notices Charon as having harboured eh avjjcov to . o-irovSala, 
the conspirators in liiw house, and This occun-enco also finds no place 
seems even to speak of him as a in the narrative of XenophOu. Cor- 
person of little consoq.uonce— n-apa nolius Nepos, Polorndas, c. 3. uTilueas 
XafKovi Ttvi, <fcc. (v. 4, 3). (I’oliorcetio. 31) inaKos a gonoral refer- 

The anecdote is mentioned in both eiice to the omis.sion of iiiiinediato 
the compo-sitions of Plutarch (Be Oon. opening of letters arriv(‘(l, jis having 
Goer. c. 28, p. GD5 ; and Pelopidiis, c. caused the capture of the Kadineia ; 
«), and is too interesting to be omitted, which was however only its remote 
being perfectly consistent w'ith what consequence. 

8-^8 
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attired as ladies of distinction, the four others following as female 
attendants. Their long veils and ample folds of clothing were 
•quite sufficient as disguise— -even had the guests at table been 
sober —until they sat down by the side of the polemarchs ; and 
the instant of lifting their veils was the signal for using their 
•daggers. Archias and Philippus were slain at once and with 
little I’esistance \ but Kabeirichus with his spear tried to defend 
himself, and thus perished with the others, though the conspira- 
tors had not originally intended to take his life.^ 

Having been thus far successful, Phyllidas conducted three of 
Reontiadfis conspirators— Pelopidas, KephisodOrus, and Da- 

^ypat4s are house of Leontiad^s, into which he 

•slain m obtained admittance by announcing himself as the 
their houses, Qf order from the polemarchs. Leontiades 

was reclining after supper, with his wife sitting spinning wool by 
his side, when they entered his chamber. Being a brave and 
powerful man, he started up, seized his sword, and mortally 
wounded Kephisoddrus in the throat ; a desperate struggle then 
ensued between him and Pelopidas in the narrow doorway, 
where there was no room for a third to approach. At length, 
however, Pelopidas overthrew and killed him, after which they 


1 The description given by Xenophdn 
of this assassination of the polemarchs 
at Thfibes differs materially from that 
•of Plutarch. I follow Xenoph6n m 
the main ; introducing however several 
of the details found in Plutarch, which 
are interesting, and which have the 
air of being authentic 

Xenojphbn himself intimates (Hellen. 
V. 4r, 7), that besides the story given in 
the text, there was also another story 
told by some— that Mellon and his 
companions had got access to the 
polemarchs in the guise of drunken 
revellers. It is this latter story which 
Plutarch has adopted, and which 
carries him into many details quite 
inconsistent with the narrative of 
Xonoj)h6n. I think the story of the 
•conspirators having been introduced 
in female attire the more probable of 
the two. It is borne out by the exact 
analogy of what Herodotus tells us 
respecting Alexander, son of Aniyn- 
tas, prince of Macedonia (Herodotus, 
V, 20). 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30, 
31 ; Plutarch, He Gen. Socrat. c. 31, 


p. 697. Polysenns (ii. 4, 8) gives 
a story with many different circum- 
stajices, yet agreeing m the fact that 
Pelopidas in female attire killed the 
Spartan general The story alluded 
to by Aristotle (Polit. v. 6, J.0), though 
he names both ThOhes and Archias, 
can hardly refer to this event. 

It IS Pluturch, however, who men- 
tions the presence of Kabeirichus the 
archon at the banquet, and the curious 
Theban custom that the archon during 
his year of office never loft out of his 
hand the consecrated spear. As a 
Boeotian born, Plutarch was douhtles.s 
familiar with these old cuHtoms. 

From what other authors Plutarch 
copied the abuudunt details of this 
revolution at Thebes, which he inter- 
weaves in the life of Pelopidas and in 
the treatise called Be Genio Hocratis, 
we do not know. Borne critics suppoKO 
him to have borrowed from Bionyso- 
dOrus and Anaxis— B(eotian historians 
whose work comprised this period, bnt 
of whom not a single fragment is 
pre.sorved (see Fragm. Histor. Graic. 
ed. Bidet, vol. ii. p. 84). 
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retired, enjoining tlie wife witli threats to remain silent, and 
■closing the door after them with peremptory commands that it 
should not be again opened. They then went to the house 
■of Hypat^s, whom they slew while he attempted to escape over 
the roof.^ 

The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in Thebes, 
having been now put to death, Phyllidas proceeded 
with the conspirators to the prison. Here the gaoler, opens the 
a confidential agent in the oppressions of the deceased iSr&e the 
governors, hesitated to admit him, but was slain by a 
sudden thrust with his spear, so as to ensure free das and 
admission to all. To liberate the prisoners, probably 
for the most part men of kindred politics with the 
■conspirators — to furnish them “with arms taken from 
the battle-spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticoes — and 
-to range them in battle order near the temple of Amphion — ^were 
the next proceedings ; after which they began to feel some 
.assurance of safety and triumph.® Epameinondas and Gorgidas, 
apprised of what had occurred, were the first who appeared in 
arms with a few friends to sustain the cause ; while proclamation 
was everywhere made aloud, through heralds, that the despots 
were slain — that Tliehes was free — and that all Thebans who 
valued freedom should muster in arms in the market-place. 
There were at that moment in Thebes many trumpeters who had 
come to contend for the prize at the approaching festival of the 
Herakleia. Hipposthenidas engaged these men to blow their 
trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus everywhere to 
excite the citizens to arms,* 


1 Xen. Hell. v. 4, 9j Plutarch, 
Pelop. c. 11, 12 ; and De Gen. Socr. p. 
007 1)— F). Here again Xcnophftn and 
Plutarch differ ; the latter represents 
that Pelopidas got into the house of 
Leontiadfis vsiihout Phyllidas, which 
appears to mo altogether iniprobnhle. 
On the other hand, XenopliOn mentions 
nothing about the defence of Leon- 
tiadfis and his personal conflict with 
Pelopidas, which I copy from Plutarch. 
So brave a man as Loontiadfis, awake 
and sober, would not let himself be 
slain without a defence danjgerous to 
assailants. Plutarch, in another place, 
singles out the death of LeontiadSs as 


the marking circumstance of the whole 
glorious enterprise, and the most im- 
pressive to Pelopidas (Plutarch— Non 
posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 
— p. 10U9 A— B). 

2 Xenoph. Ilellen. t. 4, 8 ; Plutarch, 
Polop. c. 12 ; De Gen. Socr. p. C98 B. 

3 This is a curious piece of detail 
which we learn from Plutarch (De 
Gen. Socr. c. 34, p. 698 D.). 

The Orchomenian Inacriiitions in 
Boeckh's Collection record the prizes 
given to these :SftA»rty«Tat, or trumpeters 
(see Boeckh, Corp. Inscr, No. 1584, 
1686, iic.). 
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Although during the darkness surprise was the prevalent 
Universal ^ud no one knew what to do, yet so soon as 

joy among day dawned, and the truth became known, there was 
t>ut one feeling of joy and patriotic enthusiasm among 
S^when majority of the citizens.^ Both horsemen and 
the event hoplites hastened in arms to the agora. Here for the- 
^nS^‘ ^inae since the seizure of the Kadmeia by Phoe- 
Shcfmwket^ bidas, a formal assembly of the Theban people was 
place— convened, before which Pelopidas and his fellow- 
MeUon,^(i conspirators presented themselves. The priests of the 
naS^t^e crowned them with wreaths, and thanked them 
first in the name of the local gods ; while the assembly 

Boeotarohs, acclamations of delight and gratitude, 

nominating with one voice Pelojiidas, Mellon, and Charon as the 
first renewed Boeotarchs.^ The revival of this title, which had 
been dropt since the peace of Antalkidas, was in itself an event of 
no mean significance ; implying not merely that Thebes had 
waked up again into freedom, but that the Boeotian confederacy 
also had been, or would be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith despatched by the conspirators 
Aid to the Attica to communicate their success ; upon which 
conspirators all the remaining exiles, with the two Athenian 
irm private privy to the plot and a body of Athenian 

mS ^ volunteei’s, or corps francs, all of whom were ready on 
Alarm of the the borders awaiting the summons — flocked to Thebes 
^ to complete the work. The Spartan generals, on their 
Sailor side also, sent to Plutaea and Thespiae for aid. During 
reinforce- the whole night they had been distracted and 
alarmed by the disturbance in the city ; lights 
showing themselves here and there, with trumpets sounding and 
shouts for the recent success.® Apjirised speedily of the slaughter 
of the polemarchs, from whom they had been accustomed to 
receive orders, they knew not whom to trust or to consult, while 
they were doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now 


1 The unanimous joy with which the 
consummation of the revolution was 
welcomed in Thfibes, anti the ardour 
with which the citizens turned out to 
support it by anuod force, is attested 
by Xenophdn, no very \villmg witness 
— Hellen. V. 4, 9. iirel S' rjfiepa Koi 


^avephv rb yeyevrifJi.4voVf Kal 

ol oirAtTOi KoX ot tTTjrets criiv roty orrKoL^ 
i^epOTjSovv. 

2 Plutarch, Pelop. o. 12. 

* Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 51)8 E ; 
Pelop. c. 12. 
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defeated party, wlio would hurry up to the Kadineia for safety. 
They reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from the 
forces at Plataea and Thespiae. But these forces were not per- 
mitted even to approach the city-gate ; being vigorously charged, 
as soon as they came in sight, by the newly-mustered Theban 
cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss. The Lacedaemonians in 
the citadel were thus not only left without support, but saw their 
enemies in the city reinforced by the other exiles, and by the 
auxiliary volunteers.^ 


Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Bceotarchs found 
themselves at the head of a body of armed citizens, pciopidas 
full of devoted patriotism and unanimous in hailing 
the recent revolution. They availed themselves of prepare to 
this first burst of fervour to prepare for storming the KaUmei^ 
Kadmeia without delay, knowing the importance of 
forestalling all aid from Sparta. And the citizens gamson 
were already rushing up to the assault— proclamation als- 


being made of large rewards to those who should first s“y“raiot 
force their way in — when the Lacedaemonian com- theoiigar- 


mander sent proposals for a capitulation.® Undis- 
turbed egress from Thebes, with the honours of war, “i 

being readily guaranteed to him by oath, the Kadmeia Svay\io)t§^ 
was then surrendered. As the Spartans were marching ThiUraSst 
out of the gates, many Thebans of the defeated party surreu- 
went forth also. But against these latter the exaspora- KniiiueifL is 
tion of the victors was so ungovernable, that several 
of the most odious were seized as they passed and put Spartans, 
to death; in some cases, even their children along with them. 
And more of them would have been thus despatched, had not the 
Athenian auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every effort 
to get them out of sight and put them into safety.^ We are not 
told — nor is it certain — that these Thebans were protected under 


^ XenophCn expressly mentions that 
the Athenians who were invited to 
come, and who actiially did come, to 
ThCbos, were the two generals and the 
volunteers ; all of whom were before 
privy to the plot and were in readiness 
*on the borders of Attica—rous tt p 6 v 
TOfcv i f) lots *Adrivamv kcX rot>9 StSo 
TO)!/ arparTjywi / — ol AdT^vaiot awb rStv 
•cpiOiV Traprjerav (Hell. V. 4, U, 10). 


2 Xon. Hellen. V, 4, 10, 11. irpo<r4- 
pt^ov TTpof T^v aKp6Tro\t.v — rifv wpoOv- 
7WV irpociSvToiu MrdvTtoy edopti}^^ 

HiodOras, xv. 25. tmtra. toO? woAt- 
ja9 iiri r^u i\ev09pCav vmpaKaXivavrts 

(the succesrful Theban conspirators, 

i^dopidaS, <&C.) O'wepyovsf ScfyoK 

2 Xon. Hellen. v. 4, 12. 
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the capitulation. Even had they been so, however, the wrathful 
impulse might still have prevailed against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kadmeia 
without a blow, two were put to death, the third was heavily 
fined and banished by the authorities at Sparta.^ We do not 
know what the fortifications of the Kadmeia were, nor how far it 
was provisioned j but we can hardly wonder that these officers 
were considered to have dishonoured the Lacedaemonian arms by 
making no attempt to defend it, when we recollect that hardly 
more than four or five days would be required to procure 
adequate relief from home, and that forty-three years afterwards, 
the Macedonian garrison in the same place maintained itself 
against the Thebans in the city for more than fourteen days^ 
until the return of Alexander from Illyria.^ The first messenger 
who brought news to Sparta of the conspiracy and revolution at 
Thebes, appears to have communicated at the same time that the 
garrison had evacuated the Kadmeia and was in full retreat, with 
a train of Theban exiles from the defeated party.® 


1 Xen. Helleu v 4, 13 ; DiodOr. xv. 
27. 

Plutarch CPelopid. c. 18) augments 
the theatrical effect by saying that the 
Lacedmmonian garrison on its retreat 
actually met at Megara the reinforce- 
mente under King Kleombrotus, which 
had advanced thus far on their march 
to relieve the KadmeiSn But this is 
highly improbable. The account of 
Xenoph6u intimates clearly that the 
B^admeia was surrendered on the next 
morning after the nocturnal movement. 
The commanders capitulated in the 
first moment of distraction and despair, 
■without even standing an assault. 

^ Arrian, i. 6. 

3 In recounting this revolution at 
Th6bes, and the proceedings of the 
Athenians in regard to it, I have 
followed Xenophon almost entirely. 

BiodOrus (xv. 26, 26) concurs with 
XenophOn in stating that the Theban 
exiles got back from Attica to ThObes 
by night, partly through the con- 
currence of the Athenians (avvemka- 
fiofxevtov rmv *Ad7]vaMv), slew the rulers, 
called the citizens to freedom next 
morning, finding all hearty m the 
cause, and then proceeded to besiege 
the 1600 Lacedaemonians and Pelopon- 
nesians in the Kadmeia. 

But after thus much of agreement, 


DiodOrus states what followed, in a 
manner quite mconsistent with Xeno- 
phOn ; thus ^e tells us)— 

The Lacedaemonian commander sent 
instant intelligence to Sparta of what 
had happened, with request for a 
reinforcement. The Thebans at once 
attempted to storm the Kadmeia, but 
were repulsed with great loss, both of 
killed and wounded. Feaiing that 
they might not be able to take the 
fort before reinforcouiont should come 
from Sparta, they sent envoys to 
Athens to ask for aid, leininding tho 
Athenians that they (the Tliobans) 
bad helped to emancipate Athens from 
the Thirty, and to restore tho demo- 
cracy (vwojiAi/ui/iJo-Koi^Tev fj-ev oTt KoX avToi 

irvyKciTyjyayov rov SyjfLov rS>v 
*A9‘f\vaLuiv kolB' Kaiphu utto r&v rpta- 
Koyra /careSov\to$rj<rav). The AtllenianSr 
partly from desire to requite this 
favour, partly from a wish to secure 
the Thebans as allies against Sparta, 
passed a public vote to assist them* 
lorthivith. Demophon tht^ general got 
together 6000 hoplitos and 500 horse- 
men, ■with whom he hastened to- 
Thebes on the next day ; and all the 
remaining population were prepared to 
follow, if necessary (iraySrj/jLoO- All 
the other cities in Boeotia also sent 
aid to ThDbes, too, so that there was 
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This revolution at Thebes came like an electric shock upon the 
Grecian world. With a modern reader, the assassina- _ 

^ X ow6riiil 

tion of the four leaders, in their houses and at the sensation 
banquet, raises a sentiment of repugnance which 
withdraws his attention from the other features of 
this memorable deed. Now an ancient Greek not tho Grecian 
only had no such repugnance, but sympathized with 


assembled there a large force of 12,000 
hoplites and 2000 horsemen. This 
united force, the Athenians being 
among them, assaulted the Kadmeia 
day and night, relieving each other ; 
but were repelled with great loss of 
killed and wounded. At length the 
garrison found themselves without 
provisions ; the Spartans were tardy 
in .sending reinforcement ; and sedition 
broke out among the Peloponnesian 
allies, who formed the far larger part 
of the garrison. These Peloponnesians, 
refusing to fight longer, insisted upon 
capitulating; wliichthe Xjaoedamionian 
governor was ohligetl perforce to do, 
though both he and the Spartans 
along with him desired to hold out to 
the death. The Kadnuna was accord* 
ingly surrendered, and tho garrison 
went buck to Peloiionnesns. Tho 
Ijacednnnoiiian roinforcenumt from 
Sparta airivod only a little too late. 

All those cmmiiistiincoH stated hy 
Bioddrus are not only completely 
different from Xenoph6n, but irrocoH' 
cilable with his conception of tho event. 
We must reject either the one or the 
other. 

Now, XenophAn is not merely the 
better witness of the two, but is iu 
this case snstafned by all the collateral 
probabilities of the case. 

1. DiodOnis reprosents the Atho- 
nians as having despat<‘hed by public 
vote assistance to TiiAbes, in onler to 
requite the assistaucio whhdi tho 
Thebans had before sent to restore the 
Athenian democracy against the Thirty. 
Now this is incorrect in point of fact 
The Thebans had never ncnt anp 
ance, positive or ostensible, to Thrasy- 
bulus and tho Athenian democrats 
against the I'hirty. 1'hey had assisted 
Thrasybulus underhand, and without 
any public government-act, and they 
had refused to serve along with the 
Spartans against him ; but they never 
smit any force to help him against the 
Thirty. Ocmseiiuontly the Athenians 
^iUd not now have seut any public 


force to Th6bes, in requital for a similar 
favour done before by the Thebans to 
them. 

2. Had the Athenians passed a 
formal vote, sent a large public army, 
and taken vigorous part m several 
bloody assaults on the Lacedmmonian 
garrison in tho Kadmeia, this would 
have been tho most flagrant and un- 
equivocal commoncemeut of hostilities 
agtiiust Spaita. No Spartan envoys 
couhl, after that, have gone to Athens, 
and stayed safely in the house of the 
ProxonuH, as we know from Xonophbn 
that they did. Besides, the story of 
Sphodnas (i)rcsently to be recounted) 
proves distinctly that Athens was at 
peace with Kparta, an<l had committed 
no act of hostility against her, for 
three or four months at least after the 
revolution at Thebes. It therefore 
refutes the naiTative of Dio<lAruH about 
the public vote of the Athenians, and 
the public Athenian force under Demo- 
phon, aiding in tho attack of the 
Kadmeia. Strange to say, Biod6r«a 
himself, three chaptei’s afterwards (xv. 
20) relates this 8t<»ry about Sphodnas, 
Just in tho same maimer (with little 
dilterenco) as XonophAn ; ushering in 
the .story with a disclaration that 
the Athenians were itlll at peace with 
iijMrtii, and forgetting tliat he had 
himself recountsl a distinct rupture 
of that peace on the part of the 
Athenians. 

3. 'ITie news of the revolution at- 
ThAbos must necessarily have taken 
the Athenian public completely hy 
suriirise (though some few Athenians 
were privy to tho scheme), because it 
was a scheme which had no chance of 
succeeding except by profound secrecy. 
Now that the Athenian public, hearing 
the nows for tho first time, having no 
positive act to complain of on the part 
of Sparta, and much reason to fear 
her power-having had no previous 
cipcuttistancos to work them up, or 
prepare them for any dangerous re- 
solve— should. identify themselves at 
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the complete revenge for the seizure of the Kadmeia and the 
death of Ismenias : while he admired, besides, the extraordinaiy 
personal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon, the skilful forecast of 
the plot, and the sudden overthrow, by a force so contemptibly 
small, of a government which the day before seemed unassailable.^ 
It deserves note that we here see the richest men in Thebes under- 
taking a risk, single-handed and with their own persons, which 
must have appeared on a reasonable estimate little less than 


desperate. From the Homeric 


once with Th6bes, and provoke war 
with Sparta in the impetuous manner 
stated by DiodCrus; this is, in my 
judgment, eminently improbable, re- 
quiring good evidence to induce us to 
believe it 

4. Assume the statement of BiodCrus 
to be true, what reasonable explana- 
tion can bo given of the erroneous 
version which we read m Xenophdn? 
The facts as he recounts them conflict 
most pointetllv with his philo-Laconian 
partialities ; first, the overtlirow of the 
Lacediemonian power at Thebes, by a 
handful of exiles, still more, the 
whole story of Sphodnas, and his 
acquittal. 

But assume the statement of Xeno- 
phon to be true, and we can give a 
very plausible explanation how the 
erroneous version in BiodCrus arose. 
A few months later, after the acquittal 
of yphodrias at Wparta, the Athenuins 
really did enter heartily into the 
alliance of Tlidbes, and sent a large 
public force (indeed, /iOOO hoplites, the 
same number its those of Bemophon, 
according to BiodOrus, c 32) to assist 
her m repelling Agesilaus with the 
Spartan anny. It is by no means 
unnatural that their public vote and 
exT>edition undertaken about July, 
378 B.C., should have been erroneously 
thrown back to Becomber, 379 B.c. 
The Athenian orators wei’e fond of 
boasting that Athens had saved the 
Thebans from Sparta ; and this might 
be said with some truth in reference 
to the aid which she really rendered 
afterwards. Isokratfis (Or. xiv, Pla- 
taic. s. 31) makes this boast in geueial 
terms ; but Beinarchns (cont. Bemos- 
then. s. 40) is more distinct, and gives 
in a few words a version the same as 
that which we find iu Biod6rus; so 
also does AristeidOs, in two very brief 
allusions (Panathen, p. 172, and Or. 
xxxviii. Socialis, jjp. 480-408). Pos- 


Odysseus and Achilles down to 


sibly AristeidOs as well as Bioddrus 
may have copied from Ephorus ; but 
however this may be, it is easy to 
understand the mistake out of which 
their version grew. 

6. Lastly, Plutarch mentions nothing 
about the public vote of the Athenians, 
and the regular division of troops under 
Bemophon which Bioddrus assei*ts to 
have aided in the storming of the 
Kadmeia. See Plutarch (Be Gen. 
Socrat. ad fin. Agesil. c 23; Pelopid. 
12, 13). He intimates only, as Xeno- 
phdn does, that there were some 
Athenian volunteers who assisted the 
exiles 

M. Rehdantss (Vitte Iphicratis, 
Chabriffi, &c., pp. 38 — iS) discusses 
this discrepancy at considerable 
length, and cites the opinion of 
various German authors in respect 
to it, with none of whom I altogether 
concur. 

In my judgment, the proper solution 
is to reject altogether (as belonging to 
a later time) the stiitement ot Bio- 
ddrus, respecting the public vote at 
Athens, and the anny said to have 
been sent to TUGbes under Bemophon. 
and to accept the more credible narra- 
tive of Xenophdn, which ascribes to 
Athens a reasonable piudonce and 
great fear of Sparta— qualities such as 
Athenian orators would not be dis- 
posed to boast of. According to that 
narrative, the question about sending 
Athenians to aid in storming the Kad- 
meia could hardly have been submitted 
for public discussion, since that citadel 
was surrendered at once by the intimi- 
dated garrison. 

1 The daring coup dc main of Pelo- 
pidas and Mellon, sigalnst the govem- 
mont of ThGbes, bears a remarkable 
analogy to that by which Evagoras 
got into Salaniis and overthrow the 

S revious despot (IsokratGs, Or. ix, 
Ivagor. s, 34), 
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tlie end of free Hellenism, the rich Greek strips in the paleestra,* 
and exposes his person in the ranks as a soldier like the poorest 
citizens ; being generally superior to them in strength and bodily 
efficiency. 

As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the Grecian 
mind from the manner in which it was accomplished, 
so by its positive effects it altered forthwith the balance of 
balance of iDower in Greece. The empire of Sparta, th^tenur^ 
far from being undisputed and nearly universal over 
Greece, is from henceforwrard only maintained by 
more or lees of effort, until at length it is completely overthrown.- 

Tho exiles from Thebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed both the 
Eiihors and the miso-Theban Agesilaus to the highest indipmation 
pitch. Though it was then the depth of winter,® an ^ 
expedition was decreed forthwith against Thebes, and revoiuMo^ 
the allied contingents were summoned. Agesilaus a Spartan 
declined to take the command of it, on the ground 
that he was above sixty years of age, and therefore no ^.co,^der 
longer liable to compulsory foreign service. But this oinb^otus. 
(says XenophOn^) was not his real reason. He was 
afraid that his enemies at Sparta vrould say — “ Here 
is Agesilaus again putting us to expense, in order that aciiieving 
he may uidiold despots in other cities^’ — as he had a^ytw°fir* 
just done, and had been reproached with doing, at Phlius ; a 
second proof that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have 
cited a few pages above from Lysias and TsokratSs) of allying her- 

1 See, in illustration of Greek aenta- but it is hipfhly improbable that they 
ment on tins point, XenophCn, Helleu. made any such t)r<)iuises as those here 
lii. 4, 19 ; ana Xen. Kuc. Agos. i 2S. uiuniioncd ; ana it is certain that they 

2 if indeed \ve could believe Iso- ppoc<lily began to prepare vigorously 
kratfis, speaking through the mouth for that ho.stility which they saw to be 
of a Platsean, it would seem that the approaching. 

I’hebans, immediately after their revo- Hee IsokratOs, Or. adv. (Plataic.), s. 
lution, sent an humble ombasHy to 81. 

Sparta deprecating hostility, entreat- This oration is put into the mouth 
ing to bo admitted as allies, and of a Platajon, and seems to be an as- 
promising service even against their somhlage of nearly all the topics which 
benefactors the Athenians, just as could possibly be enfoicod, truly or 
devoted as the dop<»Hed government falsely, against Th6bes. 
had rendered ; an embassy which the ® Xen. Ilellen. v, 4, 14. (id\a x«‘- 
Spartans haughtily answered by deair- optov 

ing them to receive back their exiles, ^Xen. Ilellen. v. 4, IS. eiSia^ ort, 
and to cast out the assassins Pelopidas «l orpaTYiyoiri, woAtrat, wc 

and his comrades. It is possible that 'Ayjjtn'Xaoff, Swws /3o7jfi)7(r«te rote rvpav- 
the Thebans may have sent to try the i^ot?, rff ttoKti wapt-xot. "Plu- 

posHibility of eboaping Spartan enmity, taren, Agesil. c. 24. 
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self witli Greek despots as well as with, foreigners to put down 
Grecian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta herself. Accord- 
ingly, Kleombrotus, the other king of Sparta, took the command. 
He had recently succeeded his brother Agesipolis, and had never 
commanded before. 

Kleombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus of Corinth 
through Megara to Plataea, cutting to pieces an out- 
post of Thebans, composed chiefly of the prisoners set 
free by the recent revolution, who had been placed 
for the defence of the intervening mountain pass. 
From Plataea he went forward to Thespise, and from 
thence to Kynoskephalse, in the Theban territory, 
where he lay encamped for sixteen days, after which 
he retreated to Thespise. It appears that he did 
nothing, and that his inaction was the subject of much 
wonder in his army, who are said to have even 
doubted w'hether he was reaUy and earnestly hostile 
to Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, with customary 
exaggeration, may have led him to hope that they could provoke 
a rising in Th§bes, if he would only come near. At any rate, the 
bad weather must have been a serious impediment to action ; 
since, in his march back to Peloponnesus, through Kreusis and 
-ffigosthense, the wind blew a hurricane, so that his soldiers could 
not proceed without leaving their shields and coming back after- 
wards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not quit Boeotia, how- 
ever, without leaving Sphodrias as harniost at Thespim, with 
one-third of the entire army, and with a considerable sum of 
money to employ m hiring mercenaries and acting vigorously 
against the Thebans.^ 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to 
Platsea, had pa«^sed by the skirts of Attica, causing so much alarm 
to the Athenians, that they placed Chabrias with a body of 
peltasts to guard their frontier and the neighbouring road 
through Eleulherm into Boeotia. This was the first time that a 
Lacedaemonian army had touched Attica (now no longer guarded 
by the lines of Corinth, as in the war between 394 and 389 B,o.) 
since the retirement of King Pausanias in 404 b.o. ; furnishing a 
proof of the exposure of the country such as to revive in the 
1 Xen. Kellen. v. 4, 16-18. 
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Athenian mind all the terrible recollections of Dekeleia and the 
Peloponnesian war. It was during the first prevalence of this 
alarm, and seemingly while Kleombrotiis was still with his 
army at Thespiss or Kynoskephalse, close on the Athenian 
frontier, that three Lacedoemonian envoys, Etymokles and two 
others, arrived at Athens to demand satisfaction for the part 
taken by the two Athenian generals and the Athenian volunteers 
in concerting and aiding the enterprise of Pelopidas and Lis 
comrades. So overpowering was the anxiety in the public mind 
to avoid giving offence to Sparta, that these two generals were 
both of them accused before the Dikastery. The first of them: 
was condemned and executed ; the second, profiting by this 
warning (since, pursuant to the psephism of Kanndnus,^ the two 
would be put on trial separately), escaped, and a sentence of 
banishment was passed against him.^ These two generals had 
been unquestionably guilty of a grave abuse of their official 
functions. They had brought the state into public hazard, not 
merely -without consulting the senate or assembly, but even 
>vithout taking the sense of their own board of Ten. Neverthe- 
less, the severity of the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm, 
as well as the displeasure, of the general body of Athenians ; 
while it served as a disclaimer in fact, if not in form, of all 
political connexion with ThSbes.^ 


1 Seo above in this History, cli. Ixiv., 
about the psephism of KaunOnus. 

- Xen. HoUen. v. 4, 19 ; Plutarch, 
Pelopifl. c. 14. 

Xenoph6n mentions the Lacedje- 
monmn envoys at Athens, but docs not 
expressly say that they wore sent to 
demand reparation for the conduct of 
these two ^yenerals or of the volunteers. 
I cannot doubt however that the fact 
was so ; for in those times there were 
no resident envoys— none but envoys 
sent^ special missions. 

« The trial and condemnation of 
these two conerals has serveil as the 
Wu ntl-w ork forharsh reproach against 
the Athenian democmey. Wachsmuth 
(Hellen. Aliortli, i. p. 054) denounces it 
as ^ a judicial horror, or abomination 
— Greulgrericlit Reh(lant;« (Vitro 
iphicratis, Oliabriro, Ac., pp. 44 , 46) 
^ys— “ Quid? quia invasionem Lace- 
dromoniorum viderant in Bcpotiam 
factam esse, non pudnit eos, datnnare 


imperatoros quorum facta auis deoretis- 
comprobaverant?” , . “Jftitur 
hanc itlim /aemonsf c.mtmiioncm habe- 
bimns: Rebus quro a Theban is ajyo- 
bautur (i.f. by the propositions of tiie- 
Thebans soekin;;; peaco from Sparta, 
and trying? to aet enrolled as her allies 
—allowed by IsokratOs, which 1 have 
notii'od above as being, in my judg- 
ment, very inaccurately recorded) cog- 
nitis, Atfienionses, quo etit'juiuH nw/)- 
voitrant, eo m<(jore pcevitentid pncufai 
sunt. . . . Sed tantum abhiit ut 
sibimet irascerontur, ut, e more Afhe^ 
niensiuiii, punirentur qui perfecerant vi 
quod turn populue exopfttverfit'.** 

_ The censures of wachsmuth, Reh- 
uanU, (Kc., assume as a matter of fact 
—I. That the Athenians had passed a 
formal vote in the public assembly to 
send assistance to ThSbos, under two 
generals, who accordingly went out in 
command of the army and perfonned 
their instructions. 2, Tliat the Atlie- 
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Even before tbe Lacedaemonian envoys bad quitted Athens, 
Bc 878 however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, 
completely altered the Athenian temper. The Lace- 
sphoduas^ daemonian harmost Sphodrias (whom Kleombrotus 
Thespise to prosecute the war against 
prise tiie Thebes), being informed that Peiraeus on its land-side 
by'aii^iit- without gates or night-watch— -since there was no 
iaiis^^* suspicion of attack — conceived the idea of surprising 
it by a night-march from Thespiss, and thus of 


nians, becoming afterwards repentant 
or terrified, Iriod and condemned these 
two generals for having executed tiie 
commission entrusted to them. 

I have already shown grounds a 
previous note) for believing that the 
first of these affirmations is incorrect ; 
the second, as dependent on it, will 
therefore he incorrect also. 

These authors here appear to me to 
single out a portion of each of the two 
inconsistent narratives of XenophOn and 
DiodCrua, and blend them together in 
a way which contradicts both. 

Thus, they take from DiodCrus the 
alle^tion that the Athenians sent to 
Thebes, by public vote, a large army, 
which fought along with the Thebans 
against the Kadmeia . an allegation 
%'diich not only is not to be found in 
XenophCn, bnt which his narrative 
plainly, though indirectly excludes. 

Next, thev take from XenophCn the 
allegation that the Athenians tried 
and condemned the two generals who 
were accomplices in the conspiracy of 
Mellon against the Theban rulers— 
Suo crrpaTT 7 y^, ot orvvi/]Tri,crTda‘$riv rijv rov 
MeWbiUO^ eirl rovs irepi Aeot'Tiddiji' eTra- 
I'da-raariv (v. 4, 10). Now the mention 
of these two generals follows naturally 
and consistently in XenopkSn, He had 
before told us that there were tvso out 
ot the Athenian generals, who both 
a.ssisted underhand in organizing the 
plot, and afterwards went with the 
volunteers to Thfibes But it cannot 
be fitted on to the narrative of Dw- 
who never says a nord about this 
condemnation by the Athenians, nor ever 
mentions any two Athenian gineraU at 
all. He tells us that the Athenian 
aimy which went to Thebes was com 
mancled by Bemophon ; he notices no 
colleague whatever. He says in gene- 
ral words that the conspiracy was 
organized “ with the assistance of the 
Athenians ” (avvevi\a^oy.ev 0 v *A0>j- 


vaCav ) ; not saying a word about any 
two generals as especially active, 

Wachsmuth and Rehdantz take it 
for gianted, most gratuitously, that 
these two condemned generals (men- 
tioned by Xenophdn and not by Bio- 
ddrns) are identical with Bemophon 
and another colleague, commanders of 
an army which went out by public vote 
(mentioned by Bioddrus and not by 
Xenophbn). 

The narratives of Xenophdn and 
Biodd rus (as I have before observed) 
are distinct and inconsistent with each 
other. We have to make our option 
between them. I adhere to that of 
Xenophdn for reasons previously 
given. But if any one prefers that of 
Bioddrus, he ought then to reject alto- 
gether the story of the condemnation 
of the two Athenian generals (who 
nowhere appear in DiodorM), and to 
suppose that Xenophdn was misin- 
formed upon that point, as upon the 
other facts of the case. 

That the two Athenian gonemls 
(assuming the Xenophontic nanrative 
as true) should be tiiod and punished, 
when the consequences of thoir unau- 
thorized proceeding weie threatening 
to come with severity upon Athens, 
appears to me neither improbable nor 
unreasonable. Those who are shocked 
by the severity of the sentenco will do 
well to read the remarks which the 
Lacedaemonian envoys make (Xen. 
Hellen v 4, 28) on the conduct of 
Sphodrias. 

To turn from one severe sentence to 
another, whoever believes the narrative 
of Bioddrus in preference to tliat of 
Xenophdn, ought to regard the execu- 
tion of those two Laeedajmonian com- 
manders who surrenderod the Kadmeia 
as exceedingly cruel. According to 
Bioddrus, these officers had done 
everything which brave men could do ; 
they had resisted a long time, repellod 
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mastering at one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the naval 
resoiirces of Athens. Putting his troops under march one evening 
after an early supper, he calculated on reaching the Peirseus the 
next morning belbre daylight* But his reckoning proved erro- 
neous. Morning overtook him when he had advanced no farther 
than the Thriasian plain neai* Eleusis ; fi'om whence, as it was 
useless to proceed farther, he turned back and retreated to Thes- 
pise ; not, however, without committing various acts of plunder 
against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 

This plan against Peiraeiis appears to have been not ill-conceived. 


Had Sphodrias been a man competent to organize and 
execute movements as rapid as those of Brasidas, there 
is no reason why it might not have succeeded ; in 


Different 
construc- 
tions put 
upon this 


which case the whole face of the war would have been 
changed, since the Lacedsemonians. if once masters of cimracter of 
Peirasus, both could and would have maintained the 


place. But it was one of those injustices which no one ever 
commends until it has Deen successfully consummated—^^ con- 
silium— quod non potest laudari nisi peractum As it failed, 
it has been considered, by critics as well as by contemporaries, 
not merely as a crime but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as 
a brave man, but singularly weak and hot-headed.^ Without 


admitting the full extent of this censure, we may see that his 
present aggression grew out of an untoward emulation of the 
glory which Phoebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient 
displeasure of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing the 
Kadraeia. That Sphodrias received private instructions from 


many attacks, and yfQre only prevented 
from further holding out by a mutiny 
among their garrison. 

Here again we see the superiority 
of the narrative of Xoiiophftn over that 
of DiodCrua According to the former, 
these Lacedfietnonian commanders sur- 
rendered the Kadmeia without any 
resistance at all. Their condemnation, 
like that of the two Athenian geuoralfa, 
becomes a matter easy to understand 
and explain. 

A Tacit, llistor. i, 88. 

Compare (in Plutarch, Anton, c. 32) 
the remark of Hextus Pompey to his 
captain Monas, when the latter asked 
his permission to cub the cables of the 
ship, while Octavius and Antony were 


dining on board, and to seize their 
persons— “1 cannot permit any such 
thing ; but you ought to have done it 
without asking my pemiission*’. A 
reply familiar to the readers of Shake- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra, 

2 KallistlienOs, Frag. 2, ed. Didot, 
apud flarpokratidn. v. 2</io8pta« ; Dio- 
ddr. XV. 29; Jl>lutarch, Pelopulas, c. 14; 
Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. The miscal- 
culation of Sphodrias as to the time 
necessary for his march to Peirmus is 
nob worse than other mistakes which 
l»olybiu8 (in a very instructive <liH- 
course, ix. 12, 20, seemingly oxtriictod 
from his lost commentaries on l^ictics) 
recounts as having ))een committed I / 
various other able commanders. 
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Kleombrotus (as Dio(36rus states) is not sufficiently proved ; 
wHle the suspicion, intimated by Xenopbdn as being abroad, 
that he was wrought upon by secret emissaries and bribes from 
his enemies the Thebans, for the purpose of plunging Athens 
into war with Sparta, is altogether improbable,^ and seems 
merely an hypothesis suggested by the consequences of the act, 
which were such, that if his enemies had bribed him he could not 
have served them better. 


The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the Thriasian plain 
Alarm and communicated shortly after daybreak at Athens, 
wrath pro- where it excited no less terror than surprise. Every 
Athens by instantly put himself under arms for defence ; 

of but news soon arrived that the invader had retired, 

driaa. The When thus reassured the Athenians passed from fear 
^ indignation. The Lacedaemonian envoys, who 
Athens^* were lodging at the house of E^allias the proxenus of 
seized, but Sparta, were immediately put under arrest and inter- 
dismissed. rogated. But all three affirmed that they were not 
less astonished, and not less exasperated, by the march of 
Sphodrias, than the Athenians themselves ; adding, by way of 
confirmation, that had they been really privy to any design of 
seizing the Peiraeus, they would have taken care not to let them- 
selves be lound in the city, and in their ordinary lodging at the 
house of the proxenus, where of course their persons would be 


drias. The 

Xacedse- 

monian 

envoys at 

Athens 

seized, bnt 

dismissed. 


^IleiBova-i rbv iv rcxs ©etnriots oo- certainly would pnnish him. 3. The 
t^oar^iv ^(fioSpCaVi YpTj/iaTot Sovres, strong interest taken by Agesilaus 
u7rft)7rT€ileTO— Xenopndntis flellenica, v. afterwaids in the fate of Sphodrias, 
4, 20 ; DiodOius, xv. 20 ; Plutarch, and the high encomium which he 
Pelopid. c. 14 ; Plutarch, igesilaus, passed on the general character of the 
-c. 24, 26, latter, are quite consistent with a 

DiodOrus affirms private orders from behef on his part that Sphodrias (like 
Kleombrotus to Sphodrias. Phcebidas) may have done wrong 

In rejecting the suspicion mentioned towards a foreign city from over- 
by Xenoph6n~that it was the Theban ambition in the service of his country, 
leaders who instigated and bribed But if Agesilaus (who detested the 
Sphodrias—we may remark—l. That Thebans beyond measure) had believed 
the plan might very possibly have sue- that Sphodrias was acting under the 
ceeded; and its success would have influence of bribes from them, he 
been ruinous to the Thebans. Had would not merely have been disposed 
they been the instigators, they would to let justice take its course, but would 
not have failed to give notice of it at have approved and promoted the con- 
Athens at tho same time, which they demnation. 

certainly did not do. 2. That if tho On a previous occasion (Hellen. iii. 
Eacedaemonians had punished Spho- 5, 3) Xenophdn had imputed to the 
• drias no war would have ensued. Now Thebans a similar refinement of stra- 
every man would have predicted that, tagem, seemingly with just as little 
Assuming t»he scheme to fail, they cause. 
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.at once seized. They concluded by assuring the Athenians 
that Sphodnas would not only be indignantly disavowed, but 
punished capitally at Sparta. And their reply was deemed so 
satisfactory that they were allowed to depart ; while an Athenian 
-embassy was sent to Sparta to demand the punishment of the 
•offending general.^ 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodidas home to Sparta, 
to take his trial on a capital charge. So much did he 
himself despair of his case, that he durst not make his Sphodrias 
appearance ; while the general impression was, both 
at Sparta and elsewhere, that he would certainly be acqintted, 
condemned. Nevertheless, though thus absent and trough 
undefended, he was acquitted, purely through private favo?i?ln^ 
favour and esteem for his general character. He was s^patoes 
■of the party of Kleombrotus, so that all the friends of ^ 
that prince espoused his cause as a matter of course. But as he 
was of the party opposed to Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that 
the latter would declare against him, and bring about his 
•condemnation. Nothing saved Sphodrias except the peculiar 
intimacy between his son Kleonymus and Archidamus son of 
Agesilaus. The mournful impoitunity of Archidamus induced 
Agesilaus, when this important cause was brought before the 
senate of Sparta, to put aside his judicial conviction and give his 
vote in the following manner — “ To be sure, Sphodiias is guilty ; 
upon that there cannot be two opinions. Nevertheless we cannot 
put to death a man like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, has 
stood unblemished in all Spartan honour ; Sparta cannot part 
with soldiers like Sphodrias.” ® The friends of Agesilaus, following 
this opinion and coinciding with those of Kleombrotus, ensured a 
favourable verdict. And it is remarkable that Etymokles himself, 
who as envoy at Athens had announced as a certainty that 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22 ; Plutarch, Xenophftn explains at some length 
Agesil. c. 24. (v. 4, 26—88). and in a very interesting 

-Xen. Hellon. v. 4, 32. iKiZv6i ye manner, both the relations between 
< Ayijo-tAaoy) Trpbs irdvra.^ o<rots Kleonymus and Archidamus, and the 

rat, ravra Acyet* dSiKelv fxkv lS,^oS^ appeal of Archidamus to ms father. 
pCav dSiSvarov elvai • oerrt? pivroit irais The statement has all the air of being 
re S)v KoX iraiSiVKos koX wdvra tcl derived from personal knowledge, and 
jcoAa rroitav SiereKecet YoAeTrbv elvtu nothing but the fear of prolhdly hin« 
TotovTov dvSpa avoKTiwiSvaf yap ders me from giving it in fulL 
27rapTnv ToiovTwv 8«Z<rflctt crrpttTtw- Compare Phitarch, Agosilatis, c. 26 ; 

Diod6r. xv. 23, 
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Sphodrias would be put to aeatb, as senator and friend of 
Agesilaus voted for his acquittal^ 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us from a witness 
ComparisoD merely philo-Laconian, but also personally inti- 
o^s^artan mate with Agesilaus) shows how powerfully the 
Athenian course of justice at Sparta was overruled by private 
procedure, sympathy and interests— especially those of the two 
kings. It especially illustrates what has been stated in a former 
chapter respecting the oppressions exercised by the Spartan 
harmostsand the dekadarchies, for which no redress was attainable 
at Sparta. Here was a case where not only the guilt of Sphodrias 
stood confessed, but in which also his acquittal was sure to be 
followed by a war with Athens. If, under such circumstances, 
the Athenian demand for redress was overruled by the favour 
of the two kings, what chance was there of any justice to the 
complaint of a dependent city or an injured individual against 
the harmost? The contrast between Spartan and Athenian 
proceeding is also instructive. Only a few days before, the 
Athenians had condemned, at the instance of Sparta, their two- 
generals who had without authority lent aid to the Theban 
exiles. In so doing, the Athenian dikastery enforced the law 
against clear official misconduct — and that, too, in a case where 
their sympathies went along with the act, though their fear of a 
war with Sparta was stronger. But the most important circum- 
stance to note is, that at Athens there is neither private influence, 
nor kingly influence, capable of overruling the sincere judicial 
conscience of a numerous and independent dikastery. 

The result ot the acquittal of Sphodrias must have been well 
^ ^ known beforehand to till parties at Sparta. Even by 

the general voice of Greece, the sentence was denounced 
Athenians ^ iniquitous.** But the Athenians, who had so recently 
^nst given strenuous effect to the remonstrances of Sparta 
Sparta and against their own generals, were stung by it to the 
quick ; and only the more stung, in consequence of 
the extraordinary compliments to Sphodrias on which 
the acquittal was made to turn. They immediately 
contracted hearty alliance with Thdbes, and made vigorous 
preparations for war against Sparta both by land and sea. After 
1 Xen. HeUen. v. 4, 22—32. 2 Xon. Hellen. v. 4, 24. 
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completing the fortifications of Peiraens, so as to place it beyond 
the reach of any future attempt, they applied themselves to the 
building of new ships of war and to the extension of their naval 
ascendency at the expense of Sparta.^ 

From this moment a new combination began in Grecian 
politics. The Athenians thought the moment favour- 
able to attempt the construction of a new confederacy, of Athens 
analogous to the Confederacy of Delos, formed a century new ^ 
before ; the basis on which had been ultimately reared inaritime 
the formidable Athenian empire, lost at the close of the like tho^^ 
Peloponnesian war. Towards such construction there 
was so far a tendency, that Athens had already a small 
body of maritime allies ; while rhetors like Isokrates herself as a 
(in his Panegyrical Discourse, published two years 
before) had been familiarizing the public mind with larger ideas. 
But the enterprise was now pressed with the determination and 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult. The Athenians 
had good ground to build upon; since, while the discontent 
against the ascendency of Sparta was widely spread, the late 
revolution in Thebes had done much to lessen that sentiment of 
fear upon which such ascendency chiefly rested. To Thebes, the 
junction with Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her leaders 
gladly enrolled their city as a constituent member of the new 
confederacy.^ They cheerfully acknowledged the presidency of 
Athens — ^reserving however, tacitly or expressly, their own rights 
as presidents of the Bceotian federation, as soon as that could be 
reconstituted ; which reconstitution was at this moment desirable 
even for Athens, seeing that the Boeotian towns were now 
dependent allies of Sparta under harmosts and oligarchies. 

The Athenians next sent envoys round to the principal islands 
and maritime cities in the .^gean, inviting all of them to an 
alliance on equal and honourable term.s. The principles were in 
the main the same as those upon which the Confederacy of Delos 
had been formed against the Persians, almost a century before. 
It was proposed that a congress of deputies should meet at 
Athens, one from each city, small as well as great, each with 
one vote ; that Athens should he president, yet each individual 


1 Xen. Hellen. V, 4, 84--63. Vectigal. v. 7; Isokratfis, Or. xiv. 

2 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 34 ; Xen. De (Plataic.), s. 20, 23, 37 ; DiodCrT xv. 29. 

8— -7 
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city autonomous ; that a common fund should be raised, with a 
Athens common naval force, thi'ough assessment imposed by 
enws^to^^ this congress upon each, and applied as the same 
the islands authority might prescribe ; the general purpose being 
lifeeL. defined to be, maintenance of freedom and security 
^inc^ies foreign aggression to each confederate by the 

on which common force of all. Care was taken to banish, as 
co^Sacy ^ possible, those associations of tribute and 

^fonned. subjection which rendered the recollection of the 
Athenians former Athenian empire unpopular.^ And as there 
reiwunce all many Athenian citizens who, during those times 
to ^iS^lost supremacy, had been planted out as kleruchs or out- 
properties settlers in various dependencies, but had been deprived 
Attica, and properties at the close of the war, it was 

abSn*° thought necessary to pass a formal decree,^ renouncing 
from future and barring all revival of these suspended rights. 
Kiemchies. further decreed that henceforward no Athenian 

1 The contribution was now called ciation of such rights was a measure of 

^vra^Ls, not <t>opoi : see IsokratSs, De much policy, and contributed greatly 
Pa<^ s. 87 — i6 ; Plutarch, Phokion, c. to appease uneasiness in the i^ands ; 
^ J V. though in point of fact nothing was 

^ Plutarch, De Fortuna Athen. p. 361. given up except nghts to property not 
t<r6i^>j<^)OV avTOts ttjv *BAAa5a Karecrrricrav. really enjoyed. 

2 IsokratSs, Or. xiv.^ (Plataic.), s. 47. ^ An Inscription has recently been 

Kttt r<av K.ry\}i.6.Ttav r&v v/xe- discovered at Athens, recording the 
riptav^ avrSiv Aireerrtjrtf, /SovAo- original Athenian decree, of whimi the 
/xevot Tijj/ <ruixp.axCa.v ws fxe-ytonjv jrot^- main provisions are mentioned in my 
®’ai, jfcc. text. It bears date in the archonship 

Diodor. XV. 28, 29. i\J/r}<pL<r<u/To Si of Nausinikus. It stands with the 
<cat T a s y < V 0 ^ e V as ^fc A Tj p 0 V X ‘ as restorations of M. Boeckh (fortunately 
aTTOKaraa'TTja’aL TOts ir pore pou a portion of it has been tound in 
KvpCoisyetyovocTLf koX v6p.ov eQevro tolerably good preservation), in the 
^riS4va r5>v *A6ijpaC<ov yewpyelv efcrbs Appendix to the new edition Of his 
ArriK^i. SiSl Si ravrrjs t 7J9 <|>tAav0p<D- work—'* TJeber die Staatshaushaltung 
irtas avaKT7]<rd/i^oi rriv irapa. Tois ’’EA- der Athener — Verbessemngen und 
evi/oiav, iaxyporipav iiroviicrcano Nachtrdge zu den drei Banden der 
r^vlSUv ^yei>.ovUw. Staatshaushaltung der Athener,” p. 

Isokrates and Dioddms speak loosely xx. 
of this vote, in lan^age which might ’AwbSe NavatWicov apxovros /x5j ef«t- 
make ^ imagine that it was one of v«t /xi/re Ifii'a jmjre Stip-ocrLa *Adriv(Utav 
dl^inct restitution, givmg back pro~ fttiSevl eyKn/ja-acrboLt iv rats r&v avfJLM.- 
perty act^lly en^oye^ Athe- x<^*' X“pats iiT^re olxtav fiijre 

never actually regained the irpta^iev^, /x^re viroBep.ivtfy jxijre 
outlying private property lost at the oAAu rporr^ p.i}SevL idv S4 ns uurnrai 
close of the war, though they^ had ^ Krarai ^ rCBijrau. rpowip oraovvy e^eivM 
much desired it, and had cherished r^ povkofievtf ruv cvp»p^x*’^^ 
hopes that a ^vouiahle turn of cir- irpbs rovs <rwe6povs ruv ovfipi.dx<*tVm 
cumstances might enable them to oi Si irOveSpoL airo- ^fievoi diroSovTuv 
eSeot the recovery. As the recovery, [rb fiiv >j]jxKrv njJ to Si a[AAo 

if enected, would be at the cost of icotvjbt^ e<rr<t> r&v crv/x/xaveai/. eav Si ns 
those whom they were now soliciting [Zp] ewl irokip^p €jrl tovs iroi'77crapwfvovs 
as allies, the public and formal renun- r^v (ru/x/xaxtou^, ij Kara y^v rj Kara Bd- 
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should on any pretence hold property, either in house or land, in 
the territory of any one of the confederates, neither by purchase, 
nor as security for money lent, nor by any other mode of 
acquisition. Any Athenian infringing this law was rendered 
liable to be informed against before the synod, who, on proof of 
the fact, were to deprive him of the property — half of it going to 
the informer, half to the general purposes of the confederacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now proposed 
by Athens — who, as a candidate for power, was Envoys sent 
straightforward and just, like the Herodotean 
Deiokes^— and formally ratified, as well by the 
Athenians as by the general voice of the confederate KalKstra- * 
deputies assembled within their walls. The formal 
decree and compact of alliance were inscribed on a stone column 
and placed by the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius, or the 
Liberator— a symbol of enfranchisement from Sparta accom- 
plished, as well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia 
and other enemies.^ Periodical meetings of the confederate 
deputies were provided to be held (how often we do not know) at 
Athens, and the synod was recognized as competent judge of all 
persons, even Athenian citizens, charged with treason against the 
confederacy. To give fuller security to the confederates generally, 

Xatrcrav, povi$etv ’ h.Br\va.iovs koX rot)? ovft- added afterwards, of Cities which 
Haxov^ roiSrois Ka.1 Kara yrjv Kai Kara joined subsequently. The liiHCiiption 
edKaa-jcrav iravrl crBwei Kara to Swardu, iteelf directs such list to be recorded— 
Se Tts etiirp e7rt«|fTj^t<rj7, rj apx<>>v rj eis Si ttjv arnjXirjv rarirTjv dvaypa^viv rSiV 
iSLUii^Sf^irapd rooe rh if/ij^tor/jLa, Xdetv re ovcriov 7r6\i<i)v crvp.p.axi’Stav rd ovopMra^ 
ri SeZ rSiv ev r^e r^ \frr}^Ccr/Aari elprjfie- xal ijrte dv aAArj <rdp.p.axo 9 yiyvrirau 
vt 0 Vt iirapx^TO) fiey avr^ drCutf elvaa^ Kal Unfortunately M. Eoeckh has not 
Ta ^pvpiara avrov 6ijjw,<5<ria «rr<u icol ti5« annexed this list, which moreover he 
^«ov TO imSiKarov • #cal KpuveerBta iy ’A 6 >« states to have been preserved only in a 
ijvatois Koi Tots avp.p.dxoi9 «s SiaXiStav very partial and fra^eutary condition. 

avfipMxtay, ^titnovvrav Si avrhv He notices only, as contained in it, the 
eavdrtp ij Stpov ^XBviyeuoL koX ol towns of Poieessa and KorSsus in the 
<ri5p.p.axot lepaTovcri. edv Si Bavdru ri- island of Ko 6 s, and Antissa and Eresns 
/ivBjjy pij toAiJtw iv rff ’Attik^ (XTiSi iv in Uesbos; all four as autonomous com- 
rf} rSiV crvfifidxtov. munities 

Then follows a direction, that the i Uerodot. i. 06. 6 $<, oTa Sij fiveto- 
Secretary of the Senate of Five Hun- fievoe dp^^v^ tfldt re Kal SlKaioe ijv, ' 
dred shall inscribe the decree on a ^This is the sentiment connected 
column of stone, and place it by the with Zede *EAev 6 <?pto 5 ; Pausanias, the 
side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius, victor of Platoea, offers to Zeus Eleu- 
with orders to the Treasurers of the therius a solemn sacrifice and thanks- 
Ooddess to disburse sixty drachmas p^iving immediately after the battle in 
for the cost of so doing. the agora of the town (Thucyd. li. 71). 

that there is annexed to So the Syiacnsans immediately after 
this Inscription a list of such cities as the expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty 
had already joined the confederacy, (Diod 6 r. xi. 72) and Mjeandrius at 
together with certain other names, Samos (Herodot. iii 142). 
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it was provided, in the original compact, that if any Athenian 
citizen should either speak or put any question to the vote in the 
Athenian assembly, contrary to the tenor of that document, he 
should be tried before the synod for treason; and that, if 
found guilty, he might be condemned by them to the severest 
punishment 

Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as commissioners in 
the first organization of the confederacy, and in the dealings 
with those numerous cities whose junction was to be won by 
amicable inducement — Chabrias, Timotheus, son of Kon6n, and 
Kallistratus.^ The first of the three is already known to the 
reader. He and Iphikrat^s were the most distinguished warriors 
whom Athens numbered among her citizens. But, not having 
been engaged in any war since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 
RC., she had had no need of their services ; hence both of them 
had been absent from the city during much of the last nine 
years, and Iphikrat^s seems still to have been absent. At the 
time when that peace was concluded, Iphikrates was serving in 
the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Evagoras in Cyprus, 
each having been sent thither by Athens at the head of a body of 
mercenary peltasts. Instead of dismissing their troops, and 
returning to Athens as peaceful citizens, it was not less agreeable 
to the military tastes of these generals, than conducive to their 
importance and their profit, to keep together their bands, and to 
take foreign service. Accordingly, Chabrias had continued in 
service, first in Cyprus, next with the native Egyptian king 
Akoris. The Persians, against whom he served, found his 
hostility so inconvenient, that Pharnabazus demanded of the 
Athenians to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s displeasure, 
and requested, at the same time, that Iphikrates might be sent to 
aid the Persian satraps in organizing a great expedition against 
Egypt. The Athenians, to whom the goodwill of Persia was now 
of peculiar importance, complied on both points, recalled 
Chabrias, who thus became disposable for the Athenian service,*^ 
and despatched Iphikrates to take command along with the 
Persians. 

Iphikrates, since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed his 
peltasts in the service of the kings of Thrace : first of Seuthes, 
* DiodOr. xv. 29 2 Dioddr. xv. 29. 
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near the shores of the Propontis, whom he aided in the recovery 
of certain lost dominions — ^next of Kotys, whose service of 
favour he acquired, and whose daughter he presently 
married.^ Not only did he enjoy great scope for 
warlike operations and plunder, among the “ butter- 
eating Thracians,” ® but he also acquired, as dowry, 
a large stock of such produce as Thracian princes had 
at their disposal, together with a boon even more im- 
portant — a seaport village not far from the mouth of 
the Hebrus, called Dry p, where he established a fortified 
post, and got together a Grecian colony dependent on 
himself.® Miltiad^s, Alkibiadls, and other eminent 


Iphikrat^s 
in Thrace 
after the 
peace of 
Antallcidas. 
He maaTies 
the 

dau^ter of 
the Thra- 
cian prince 
Kotys, and 
acquires 
possession 
of a Thra- 
cian s(*a- 
port, Drys. 


Athenians had done the same thing before him ; though Xenophdn 
had refused a similar proposition when made to him by the 
earlier Seuth^s.^ Iphikrates thus became a great man in Thrace, 
yet by no means abandoning his connexion with Athens, but 
making his position in each subservient to his importance in the 
other. While he was in a situation to favour the projects of 
Athenian citizens for mercantile and territorial acquisitions in 
the Chersonese and other parts of Thrace, he could also lend the 
aid of Athenian naval and military art, not merely to princes in 


1 Cornel. Nepos, XpbikratSs, c. 2 , 
-Cliabrias, c. 2, 3. 

^ See an interesting Fragment (pre- 
served by Atbensaus, iv. p. 131) of tbe 
comedy called Frotesilaui. by the Atibe- 
man poet Anaxandridds (Moineke, 
Comic. Gwec. Frag. iii. p. 182). It 
contains a curious description of the 
•wedding of TphikraWs with the 
daughter of Kotys in Thrace, en- 
livened by an abundant banquet and 
copious draughts of wine given to 
crowds of Thracians in the market- 
place— 

^etirvelv S* av^pat fiovrv po^ dyaf 
avxny}poK6p.as /xvptOTrATjflatj, <S5C. — 

brazen veasols as large as wine vats, 
full of broth, Kotys himself girt round 
and serving the broth in a golden 
basin, then going abont to taste all 
the bowls of wine and water ready 
mixed, until he was himself the first 
man intoxicated. Iphikrates brought 
from Athens several of the best players 
on the harp and fiute. 

The distinction between the hutter 
eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by the 


Thracians, and the oliv€~oil, habitually 
consumed in Greece, deserves notice. 
The word avxMPOKofjLa^ s6oms to indi- 
cate the absence of those scented un- 
guents which at tlie banquet of Greeks 
would have been applied to the h.air of 
the guests, giving to it a shining gloss 
and moisture. It appears that the 
Lacedeemoniau women, however, some- 
times anointed themselves with butter 
and not with oil: see Hutarch, adv. 
Koloten, p, 1109 B. 

The number of warlike stratagems 
in Thrace, ascribed to IpbikratOs by 
Polyjenus and other Tactic writers, 
indicates that his exploits there were 
renowned as well as long-continued. 

8 Theopomp. Fl-agm. 176, ed. Bidot ; 
Bemosth. conk Aristokiat. p. 664. 

4 Xenoph. Anab. •vii. 2, 88 ; vii. 5, 8 ; 
vii. n, 43. Xen, Hellenu i. 6, 17 ; Plu- 
tarch, Alkibiad. c. 30. 

«ee also a striking passage (in 
Bysias, Oxat. xxviii. cent. Krgokl. s. 6> 
about the advice given to Thrasybulns 
by a discontented fellow-citizen, to 
seize Byzantivm, mairy the daughter 
of SeuthOs, and defy Athens. 
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Thrace, but to others even beyond those limits, since we learn 
that Amyntas king of Macedonia became so attached or indebted 
to him as to adopt him for his son.^ When sent by the Athenians 
to Persia, at the request of Pharnaba^us (about 378 b.c. apparently), 
Iphikratds had fair ground for anticipating that a career yet 
more lucrative was opening before him.® 


1 iBschinSs, Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 249. 

As analogy for the adoption of IpM- 
krat^s, -we hhd Ada queen of Karia 
adopting Alexander the Great as her 
son. He did not decline the adoption. 
Arrian, i. 28, 12. voXBa ot rtoe/xem} 

'X\iSav&pov. Kat *Ake$avBpo^ rb ovojia 

to5 Traiobs ovK auTjftwcre. At what 
time Amyntas took this step we can* 
not distinctly make oat. Amyntas 
died in 370 B.C., while from 378— S71 
B.C., Iphikratds seems to have been 
partly on service with the Persian 
satraps, partly in command of the 
Athenian fleet in the Ionian Sea (see 
Hehdantz, Vitss Iphiciatis, <&c., ch. 4). 
Therefore the adoption took place at 
some time between 887—878 b.c. ; per- 
haps after the restoration of Ampitas 
to nis maritime dominions by the Lace- 
dmmonian expedition against Olynthns 
—882—380 B.C. Amyntas was so weak 
and insecure, from the Thessalians and 
other land neighbours (see Demosth. 
cont. Aristokrat. p. 657, s. 112), that it 
was much to his advani^e to cultivate 
the favour of a wailike Athenian estab- 
lished on the Thracian coast like 
Iphikrat9s. 

^ From these absences of men like 
Iphikratds and Chabrias, a conclusion 
has been drawn severely condemning 
the Athenian people. They were so 
envious and ill-tempered (it has been 
said), that none of their generals could 
live with comfort at Athens, all lived 
abroad as much as they could. Cor- 
nelius Nepos (Chabiias, c. 3) makes 
the remark, borrowed originally from 
Theopompus (Fr. 117, ed. JDidot), and 
transcribed by many modem commen- 
tators as if it were exact and literal 
truth " Hoc Chabrias nuntio (i.e. on 
being recalled from Egypt, in conse- 
quence of the remonstrance of Pharna- 
baztts) Athenas recliit neque ibi diutius 
est moratus quam fuit necesse. Non 
enim libenter erat ante ocnlos cMuna 
sttorom, quod et vivebat laute» et in- 
dulgebat sibi liberalius, quam at invi- 
diam vulgi posiset effugere. Est enim 
hoc commune vitium m magnis Jibe- 
risque civitatlbus, ut invidia glorias 


comes sit, et libenter de his detrahant, 
quos eminere videant altius; neque 
animo aequo panperes alienam opulen- 
tium intuentur fortuoam. Itaque 
Chabrias, quoad ei licebat, plurimum 
aberat. Neque vero solus ille aberat 
Athenis libenter, sed omnes fere pun- 
cipes feceruut idem, quod tantum se ab 
invidia putabant abfutnros, quantum 
a conspectu suomm recessissent. 
Itaque Conon plurimum Cypri vixjili, 
Iptucrates in Thraci&, Timotheus 
Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo.’* 

That the people of Athens, among 
other human frailties, had their fair 
share of envy and jealousy is not to be 
denied ; but that these attributes be- 
longed to them in a marked or peculiar 
manner cannot (in my judgment) be 
shown by the evidence here ^nded to. 

Chabrias was fond of a life of 
epjoyment and luxurious indulgence.” 
If, instead of being an Athenian, he 
had been a Spartan, he would un- 
doubtedly have been compelled to 
expatriate in order to gratify this 
taste ; for it was the express dnft and 
purpose of the Spartan discipline not 
to equalize property, but to equalize 
the habits, enjoyments, and personal 
toils of the rich and poor. This is a 
point which the admirers of Lykurgus 
— Xenoph6n and Plutarch— attest not 
less clearly than Thucydides, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. If, then, it were 
considered a proof of envy and ill- 
temper to debar rich menfrom spending 
their money in procuring enjoyments, 
we might fairly consider the reproach 
as made out against Lykurgus and 
Sparta. Not so against Athens. There 
was no city in Greece where the means 
of luxurious and comfortable living 
were more abundantly exhibited for 
sale, nor where a rich man was more 
perfectly at liberty to purchase them. 
Of this the proofs are everywhere to be 
found. Even the son of this very 
Chabrias— Htesippus— who inheritod 
the appetite for enjoyment, without 
the mmter qualities of his father, 
found the means of gratifying his 
appetite so unfortunately easy at 
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Ipliikrat^s being thus abroad, the Athenians joined with 
Chabrias, in the mission and measures for organizing their new 
confederacy, two other colleagues, of whom we now hear for the 
first time — Timotheus son of Kondn, and Kallistratus the most 
celebrated orator of his time.^ The abilities of Kallistratus 
were not military at all ; while Timotheus and Cbabrias were 


Athens, that he wasted his whole 
substance in such expenses (Plutarch, 
Phokion, c. 7 ; Athenaeus, iv. p. 165). 
And Charts was even better hked at 
Athens in consequence of his love of 
enioyment and licence, if we are to 
believe another Fragment (238) of the 
same Theopompua. 

The allegation of Theopompus and 
Nepos, therefore, is neither true as 
matter of fact, nor sufficient, if it had 
been true, to sustain the hypothesis of 
a malignant Athenian public, with 
which they connect it. IphikratAs and 
Chabiias did not stay away from 
Athens because they loved enjoyments 
or feared the envy of their countrymen, 
but because both of them were large 
gainers by doing so, in importance, in 
profit, and in tastes. Both of them 
were men iroAe/j(,iKol kaI <^(XoiroAcfAoi 
co-yarus (to use an expression of Xeno- 
phon respecting the Lacedaemonian 
Klearchus— Aiiab. ii. 6, 1); both of 
them loved war, and had great abilities 
for war-qualities quite compatible 
with a strong appetite for enjoyment ; 
while neither of them had either taste 
or talent for the civil routine and 
debate of Athens when at peace. 
Besides, each of them was commander 
of a body of peltasts, through whose 
means he could obtain lucrative service, 
as well as foreign, distinction ; so that 
we can assign a sufficient reason why 
both of them preferred to be absent 
from Athens during most part of the 
nine years that the peace of Antalkidas 
continued. Afterwards, Iphikratos was 
abroad three or four years, in service 
with the Persian satraps, by order of 
the Athenians ; Ohabrias also went a 
long time afterwards, again on foreign 
service, to Egypt, at the same time 
when the Spamn king Agesilaus was 
there (yet without staying long away, 
since we find him going out on com- 
mand from Athens to the Chersonese 
in 369—368 B.C.— Bemosth. cont. 
Aristokr. p. 677, s. 204); hut neither 
h^^or Agesilaus went there to escape 
the mischief of envious countrymen. 
BemostheuOs does not talk of Iphi- 


kratSs as being uncomfortable in 
Athens, or anxious to get out of 
it: see Orat. cont. Meidiam, p. 536, 
s. 83. 

Again, as to the case of Kondn and 
his residence in Cyprus, it is truly 
surpnsing to see this fact cited as an 
illustration of Athenian jealousy or 
ill-temper. Kon6n went to Cyprus 
immediately after the disaster of 
JBgospotami, and remained there, or 
remained away from Athens, for eleven 
years (405-393 B,c.) until the year 
after his victory at Knidus. It will 
be recollected that he was one of the 
six Athenian generals who commanded 
the fleet at i^gospotami. That disaster, 
while it brought irretrievable ruin upon 
Athens, was at the same time such as 
to brand with well-merited infamy the 
generals commanding. KonOn was so 
far less guilty than his colleagues, as 
he was m a condition to escape with 
eight ships when the rest were 
captured. But he could not expect, 
and plainly did not expect, to be able 
to snow his face again in Athens, 
unless he could redeem the disgrace 
by some signal fresh service. He 
nobly paid this debt to his country by 
the victory of Knidus in 394 B.C., and 
then came back the year afterwards to 
a grateful and honourable welcome at 
Athens. About a year or more after 
this, he went out again as envoy to 
Persia in the service of his country. 
He was there seized and imprisoned by 
the satrap Tiribazus, but contrived to 
make his escape, and died at Cyprus, 
as it would appear, about 300 b.c. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more un- 
founded than the allegation of Theo- 
pompus, ^Hhat KonOn lived abroad at 
Cyprus because he was afraid of un- 
deserved ill-temper from the public at 
Athens”. For what time Timotheus 
may have lived at Iiesbos we have no 
means of saying. But from the year 
370 B.a down to his death, we hear of 
him so frequently elsewhere in the 
service of his country, that his resi- 
dence cannot have been long. 

1 iEscbinds, Fals. Leg. c. 40, p. 283. 
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men of distingnisTied military merit. But in acquiring new allies 
Bc 378 attracting deputies to her proposed congress, 

Athens stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory 
dealing, and substantial fairness in all her propositions, 
tSir^eat generalship. We are told that 

success ni Tiniotheus, doubtless popular as son of the liberator 
Kondn, from the recollections of the battle of Knidus, 
iutocon- -was especially successful in procuring new adhe- 
sions ; and probably Kallistratus,^ going round with 
Athens. ^ different islands, contributed by his 

eloquence not a little to the same result. On their invitation, 
many cities entered as confederates.^ At this time (as in the 
earlier Confederacy of Delos) all who joined must have been uncon- 
strained members. And we may understand the motives of their 


into con- 
federacy 
with 
Athens. 


junction, when we read the picture drawn by Isokrates (in 380 
RC.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic mainland, 
threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. Not only was 
there now a new basis of imposing force, presented by Athens 
and Thebes in union, but there was also a wide-spread hatred 
of imperial Sparta, aggravated since her perversion of the 
pretended boon of autonomy, promised by the peace of Antalkidas ; 
and the conjunction of these sentiments caused the Athenian 


mission of invitation to be extremely successful. All the cities 
in Euboea (except Histisea, at the north of the island)— as well as 
Chios, Mityl^nS, Bymntmm, and Khodes— the three former of 
whom had continued favourably inclined to Athens ever since 
the peace of Antalkidas^ — all entered into the confederacy. An 
Athenian fleet under Chabrias, sailing among the Cyclades add 
the other islands of the jEgean, aided in the expulsion of the 


1 The employment of i/he new word 
'avvrd^eLt, instead of the unpopular 
term^^opov?, is expressly ascnbed to 
Kallistratus— HarpokratlCn in Voce. 

si&okratSs gives the number 24 
cities (Or. xv. Permut. s, 120). ao also 
Deinarchus cont. Remosthen. s. 16; 
cont. Pbilokl. s. 17. The statement of 
jEschinSs, that Timotheus brought 76 
cities into the confederacy, appears 
large, and must probably mclucfe all 
that that general either acquired or 
captured (2Esch Pals. Leg. c. 24, p. 
263). Though I think the number 24 
probable enough, yet it is difficult to 


identity what towns they were. For 
Isokrates, so far as he particularizes, 
includes Samos, Sestos, and KrithOW, 
which were not acquired until many 
years afterwards, in 866—866 B.a 

Neither of these orators distin- 
guishes between those cities which 
Timotheus brought or persuaded to 
come into the confederacy when it was 
first formed (among which we may 
reckon Buboe^ or most part of it— 
Plutarch, De Glor. Athen. p. 361 A), 
from those others which ho afterwards 
took by siege, like Samos. 

^ IsokmtSs, Or. xiv. Plataic, s. 30. 
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Lacedaemonian harmostSj^ together with their devotect 
oligarchies, wherever they still subsisted ; aud all the cities thus 
liberated became equal members of the newly-constituted congress 
at Athens. After a certain interval there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which sent 
deputies to it ; ^ an aggregate sufficient to intimidate Sparta, and 
even to flatter Athens with the hope of restoration to something 
like her former lustre. 

^ The first votes both of Athens herself, and of the newly- 
assembled congress, threatened war upon the largest Synod of 
scale. A resolution was passed to equip 20,000 hop- ^nfedX 
lites, 500 horsemen, and 200 triremes.'* Probably the 
insular and Ionic deputies promised each a certain Athens- 
con tribution of money, but nothing beyond. We do ^^aron^a 
not, however, know how much — ^nor how far the large scale, 
engagements, large or small, were realized — nor whether Athens 
was authorized to enforce execution against defaulters — or was in 
circumstances to act upon such authority, if granted to her by the 
congress. It was in this way that Athens had first rendered her- 
self unpopular in the Confederacy of D^los — by enforcing the 
resolutions of the confederate synod against evasive or seceding 
members. It was in this way that what was at first a voluntai'y 
association had ultimately slid into an empire by constraint 
Under the new circumstances of 378 B.C., we may presume that 
the confederates, though ardent and full of promises on first 
assembling at Athens, were even at the outset not exact, and 
became afterwards still less exact, in performance; yet that 
Athens was forced to be reserved in claiming, or in exercising, 
the right of enforcement. To obtain a vote of contribution by 
^the majority of deputies present was only the first step in the 
‘process ; to obtain punctual payment, when the Athenian fleet 
was sent round for the purpose of collecting— yet without in- 


, 1 Isolaat^s, Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 20. 
ot, uet' yap xtpiwv Kara Kparos oAovres 
evwuy fi^v ajifiocrrov leal SovAei'a; amjK- 
Aayjjyav, vvp Bk tov avveSpLov Kal 
cAeu&epia; fier^xovinVf die. 

The adverb of time here used 
indicates about 872 b.c., about a year 
before the battle of I^euktra. 

2 Diod6r. xv. 80. 


3 BiodAr, xv. 20. 

Polybius (it 62) states that the 
Athenians smt ovt (not merely voted to 
send out) 10,000 hoplites, and manned 
100 triremes. 

Both these authors treat the re- 
solution as if it were taken by the 
Athenians alone ; but we must regard 
it in conjunction with the newly 
assembled synod of allies. 
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culling ^angesrous unpopularity — was the second step, but by far 
the most doubtful and difficult. 

It must, ho wever, be borne in mind that at this moment, when 
B. 0 . 37a confederacy was first formed, both Athens and the 

Bd'embeis together from a spontaneous im- 

of tike con- puilse of hearty mutuality and co-operation. A few 
w€^tflr^t years afterwards, we shall find this changed : Athens 

willing and. selfish and the confederates reluctant.^ 
aannomoaa . . . n. 

—a fleet ia Jiflamea as well by their position of renovated 

eutupped. headship as by fresh animosity against Sparta, the 
Atieniams matde important efforts of their own, both financial and 
military. Equipping a fleet, which for the time was superior in 
the JSgean, they ravaged the hostile territory of Histisea in 
Euboea, aTid annexed to their confederacy the islands of Pepare- 
thus and. SHartbus. They imposed upon themselves also a direct 
property -tax ; to what amount, however, we do not know. 

It was on tlie occasion of this tax that they introduced a great 
l^-ew change in the financial arrangements and constitution 
city— a change conferring note upon the 
^Atiieiis. arehonship of Nausinikus (b.c. 378—377). The great 
Soioaian fcodj of substantial Athenian citizens as well as 
census. J^g j^ow classified anew for purposes of taxa- 

tion. It "Will he remembered that even from the time of Sol6n® 
the citizens of Athens had been distributed into four classes — 
Pentakosioniedimni, Hippeis, Zeugitm, Thdtes — distinguished 
from each- other by the amount of their respective properties. Of 
these Soloniaa classes, the fourth, or poorest, paid no direct 
taxes ; whOe the three former were taxed according to assess- 
ments rep reseating a certain proportion of their actual property. 
The taxable property of the richest (or Pentakosiomedimni, in- 
cluding ah at «r above the minimum income of 600 medimni of 
com per annum) was entered in the tax-book at a sum equal to 
twelve times their income ; that of the Hippeis (comprising all 


I Xcn . n ® Vectijgalj v. 6. ovkow koX 
r6r*, «r<I TOtJoSiKt t,v a7r€<rx6ixe6a^ jraAcy 
vvo 'Toy vrj (T to T & y iKovrov 
IT pc rrdTtlt-^ foD vavriKOv iyevofteSaf 

In the early years of this con- 
federacy;, vojave oflEerings of wreaths 
or oxovms, dn token of gratitude to 
Athens, were decreed by the Ruboeaus, 


as well as by the general body of allies. 
These crowns were still to be seen 
thirty years afterwards at Athens, 
with commemorative inscriptions 
(I>emo3then. cont. Androtion. c 21, 
p. bl6 ; cont. Timokiut. c. 41, p. 766). 

2 For the description of the Solonian 
census, see ch. xi. of this History. 
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who possessed between 300 and 500 medimni of annual income) at 
ten times their income ; that of the Zeugitse (or possessors of an 
annual income between 200 and 300 medimni) at five times their 
income. A medimnus of corn was counted as equivalent to a 
drachma; which permitted the application of this same class- 
system to movable property as well as to land. So that, when an 
actual property-tax (or eisphora) was imposed, it operated as an 
equal or proportional tax, so far as regarded all the members of the 
same class ; but as a graduated or progressive tax, upon all the mem- 
bers of the richer class as compared with those of the poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named appear to 
have lasted, though probably not without modifica- The 
tions, down to the close of the Peloponnesian war ; 
and to have been in great part preserved, after the re- retained in 
novation of the democracy in B.o. 403, during the though 
archonship of EukleidSs.^ Though eligibility to the fliations^at 
great offices of state had before that time ceased to be the^restoW 
dependcnt on pecuniary qualification, it was still the arohon- 
necessary to possess some means of distinguishing the 
wealthier citizens, not merely in case of direct taxa- tw b.o. 
tion being imposed, but also because the liability to serve in 
liturgies or burdensome offices was consequent on a man's en- 
rolment as possessor of more than a given minimum of property. 
It seems, therefore, that the Solonian census, in its main prin- 
ciples of classification and graduation, was retained. Each man's 
property being valued, he was ranged in one of three or more 
classes according to its amount. For each of the classes, a fixed 
proportion of taxable capital to each man's property was assumed, 
and each was entered in the schedule, not for his whole property, 
hut for the sum of taxable ' capital corresponding to his property, 
according to the proportion assumed. In the first or richest 
class, the taxable capital bore a greater ratio to the actual pro- 
perty than in the less rich ; in Uie second, a greater ratio than in 
the third. The sum of all these items of taxable capital, in all the 
different classes, set opposite to each man's name in the schedule, 
constituted the aggregate census of Attica ; upon which all direct 
property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion upon every man. 

i ThisiaM. Boeckh's opinion, seem- on a subject very imperfectly known 
ingly correct, as far as can be made out (Pub. Econ. of Athens, B. iv. ch. 0). 
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Eespecting the previous modifications in the register of taxable 
property, or the particulars of its distribution into 
classes, which had been introduced in 403 B.o. at the 
archonship of Eukleid^, we have no information. 
Nor can we make out how large or how numerous 
were the assessments of direct property-tax imposed at 
Athens between that archonship and the archonship 
of Nausinikus in 378 B.o. But at this latter epoch 
the register was again considerably modified, at the 
moment when Athens was bracing herself up for 
increased exertions. A new valuation was made of 
the property of every man possessing property to the 
amount of 25 minae (or 2600 drachmae) and upwards. 
Proceeding upon this valuation, every one was entered 
in the sch^ule for a sum of taxable capital equal to a 
given fraction of what he possessed. But this fraction was 
■different in each of the different classes. How many classes there 
were, we do not certainly know ; nor can we tell, except in 
reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum was taken as the 
minimum for any one of them. There could hardly have been 
less, however, than three classes, and there may probably have 
been four. But respecting the first or richest class, we know that 
each man was entered in the schedule for a taxable capital equal 
to one-fifth of his estimated property, and that possessors of 16 
talents were included in it. The father of Demosthenes died in 
this year, and the boy Demosthenes was returned by his guardians 
to the first class, as possessor of 15 talents ; upon which his name 
was entered on the schedule with a taxable capital of three talents 
set against him, being one-fifth of his actual property. The 
taxable capital of the second class was entered at a fraction less 
than one-fifth of their actual property (probably enough one-sixth, 
the same as all the registered metics) ; that of the third, at a 
fraction still smaller ; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) even 
smaller than the third. This last class descended down to the 
minimum of 26 minas, or 2500 drachmae, below which no account 
was taken.^ 

1 Demosthen. cpnt Aphob. i. p. 815, In the exposition which M. Boeckh 
S16; cont. Aphob. ii. p. 836; cont. gives of the new property-schedule 
Aphob, de Perjur, p. 862. Compare introduced under the archonship of 
Boeckh, Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. 7. Nausinikus, he inclines to the hypo- 


Archonship 
of Nausini- 
kus in 378 
B.o. —New 
•census and 
schedule 
then intro- 
duced, of all 
•citizens 
worth 26 
mime and 
upwards, 
distnbuted 
into classes 
*nd entered 
forafraction 
•of their total 
property ; 
•each class 
for a 
different 
fraction. 
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one-sixth of 
his property. 


Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens thus graduated, the 
schedule also included those of the metics or resident ^ ,netios 
aliens, who were each enrolled (without any differ- worth more 
ence of greater or smaller property above 25 minae) at ^Se^were 
a taxable capital equal to one-sixth of his actual 
property;^ being a proportion less than the richest duie;aUiii 
class of citizens, and probably equal to the second eaSinmnfor 
class in order of wealth. All these items summed up 
amounted to 6750 or 6000 talents,^ forming the Jtoegate 
aggregate schedule of taxable property ; that is, 
something near about 6000 talents. A property-tax was no part 
of the regular ways and means of the state. It was imposed only 
on special occasions; and whenever it was imposed, it was 
assessed upon this schedule, every man, rich or poor, being rated 
equally according to his taxable capital as there entered. A 
property-tax of 1 per cent, would thus ijroduce 60 talents ; 2 per 
cent,, 120 talents, &c. It is highly probable that the exertions of 
Athens during the archonship of Nausinikus, when this new 
schedule was first prepared, may have caused a property-tax to be 
then imposed, but we do not know to what amount.^ 


thesis of four distinct classes, tlixis 
distributed (p. 671 of the new edition of 
his ataatshaushaltungder Athener):— 

1. The first class included all 
persons who possessed property to 
the value of 12 talents and upwards. 
They were entered on the schedule 
each for one-hfth, or 20 per cent, of his 
property. 

2. The second class comprised all 
who possessed property to the amount 
of 6 talents, but below 12 talents. 
Each was enrolled in the schedule for 
the amount of 16 per cent, upon his 
property. 

8. The third class included all whose 
possessions amounted to the value of 
2 talents, but did not reach 6 talents. 
Bach was entered in the schedule at 
the figure of 12 per cent, upon his 
property. 

4. The fourth class comprised all 
from the minimum of 26 minse, but 
below the maximum of 2 talents. Each 
was entered in the schedule for the 
amount of 8 per cent, upon his 
prtmerty. 

This detail rests upon no positive 
proof ; but it serves to illustrate the 


principle of distribution and of gradua- 
tion then adopted. 

1 Domosthen. cont. Aiadrotion. p, 
612, C. 17. rb iicTOV ju,ep09 eior<j>epeiv fJLera 
r&v peroLKtav. 

2 Polybius states the former sum (ii. 
62), Eemosthenfis the latter (pe ftJym- 
moriis. p. 183, c. 6). Boeckh, houever. 
has shown that Polybius did not 
correctly conceive what the sum which 
he stated really meant. 

Siam obliged a^in upon this point 
to dissent from M. Bueclm, who sets it 
down as positive matter of fact that 
a property-tax of 6 per cent., amount- 
ing to SOO talents, was imposed and 
levied in the archonship of Nausinikus 

2 »ubl. Bcon. Ath. iv. 7, 8, pp. 617—621, 
ng. Traush). The evidence upon 
which this is asserted is a passage of 
Bemosthonds cont. Androtion. (p, 600, 
C. 14). iiuv rrapoL tAs eio-^opa.^ 

ravaTTo Navcriviicot;, Trap* L<r09 
rdKavra rpL0LK6a‘La rj piKp^ wKeCuif 
SKKtifji,p.a r/rrapa kcX SiKa cert raXavra • 
Siv iirra o6rov (Androtion) 

Now these words imply, not that a 
property-tax of about 300 talents bail 
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Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, a new 
distribution of the citizens now took place into 
moiies—' certain bodies called Synounories. As far as we can 
make out, on a very obscure subject, it seems that 
we^hiest these Symmories were twenty in number, two to each 
the 300 tribe ; that each contained sixty citizens, thus making 
i^era 0 ?’ these 1200 were the wealthiest 

the Sym* citizens on the schedule, containing, perhaps, the two 
first out of the four classes enrolled. Among these 
1200, however, the 300 wealthiest stood out as a separate body; 
thirty from each tribe. These 300 were the wealthiest men in 
the city, and were called “ the leaders or chiefs of the Symmories ”. 
The 300 and the 1200 corresponded, speaking roughly, to the old 
Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedinmi and Hippeis ; of which 
latter class there had also been 1200, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War.^ The liturgies, or burdensome and costly 
offices, were discharged principally by the Three Hundred, but 
partly also by the Twelve Hundred. It would seem that the 
former was a body essentially fluctuating, and that after a man 
had been in it for some time, discharging the burdens belonging 
to it, the Stratlgi or Generals suffered him to be mingled with 
the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one of the latter body to 


been levied or called for during the assertion upon such a change of text, 
archonship of Nausinikus, but that a even if the existing text were more 
total sum of SOO talents, or thereabouts, indefensible than it actually is. And 
had been levied (or called for) by all surely the pluraJl number rds eior^opd? 
the various property-taxes imposed proves that the orator has in view, not 
from the arckomhip or Nausinikus doun the single property-tax imposed in the 
to the dais of tJie speech The oration archonship of Nausinikus, but two or 
w(w spoken about 365 B.C , thearchon- more property-taxes imposed at dif- 
ship of Nausinikus was in 378 B.c. ferent times. Besides, Androtion de- 
What the speaker affirms, therefore, is voted himself to the collection of 
that a sum of 800 talents had been outstanding arrears generally, in what- 
levied or called for by all the various ever year they might have accrued. He 
property-taxes imposed between these would have no motive to single out 
two dates, and that the aggregate those which had accrued in the year 
sum of arrears due upon all of them, at 378 B.c.; moreover, those arrears 
the time when Androtion entered upon would probably have become con- 
5iis office, was 14 talents. founded with others long before 366 

Taylor, indeed, in his note, thinking B.C. Demosthenes selects the year of 
that the sum of 300 talents is very Nausinikus as his initial period, be- 
«mall as the ag^egate of all property- cause it was then that the new schedule 
taxes imposed for twenty-three years, and a new reckoning began, 
suggests that it might be proper to i Kespecting the Symmories, corn- 
read ewt Nava-ivLKov instead of a 17 6’ pare Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der 
Nav<rm«ov; and I presume that M. Atheuer, iv. 9, 10; Schomann Antiq. 
Boeckh adopts that reading. But it Jur. Bubl. Oiwcor s. 78; Pan*eidt, De 
would be imnafe to found an historical Symmoriis, p. 18 seq. 
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take his place in the Three Hundred. As between man and man, 
too, the Attic law always admitted the process called Antidosis or 
Exchange of Property. Any citizen, who believed himself to 
have been overcharged with costly liturgies, and that another 
citizen, as rich or richer than himself, had not borne his fair 
share, might, if saddled with a new liturgy, require the other to 
undertake it in his place, and, in case of refusal, might tender to 
Tiim an exchange of properties, under an engagement that he 
would undertake the new charge, if the property of the other 
were made over to him. 

It is to be observed that besides the 1200 wealthiest citizens 
who composed the Symmories, there were a more 
considerable number of less wealthy citizens not wealthy 
included in them, yet still liable to the property-tax : Si^ed^in^ 
persons who possessed property from the minimum of 
25 mines up to some maximum that we do not know, still entered 
at which point the Symmories began, and who gcifidule 
corresponded, speaking loosely, to the third class or and liable to 
Zeugitse of the Solonian census. The two Symmories tax. Pur. 
of each tiibe (comprising its 120 richest members) Symmories 
superintended the property-register of each tribe, and 
collected the contributions due from its less wealthy wpie to the 
registered members. Occasionally, when the state 
required immediate payment, the thirty richest men in each tribe 
(making up altogether the 300) advanced the whole sum of tax 
chargeable upon the tribe, having their legal remedy of enforce- 
ment against the other members for the recovery of the sum 
chargeable upon each. The richest citizens were thus both armed 
with rights and charged with duties such as had not belonged to 
them before the archonsliip of Nausinikus. By their intervention 
(it was supposed) the schedule would be kept nearer to the truth 
as respects the assessment on each individual, while the sums actu- 
ally imposed would be more immediately fortlicouiing, than if the 
state directly interfered by ojBBcers of its own. Soon after, the 
system of Symmories was extended to the trierarchy — a change 
which had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory had 
its chiefs, its curators, its stesessors, acting under the geneinl 
presidency of the StratSgi. Twenty-five years afterwards, we 
also find DemostJienSs (then about thirty yeai’s of age) recom- 
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mending a still more comprehensive application of the same 
principle, so that men, money, ships, and all the means and forces 
of the state, might thus be parcelled into distinct fractions, 
and consigned to distinct Symmories, each with known duties of 
limited extent for the component persons to perform, and each 
exposed not merely to 1^1 process, but also to loss of esteem, in 
the event of non-performance. It will rather appear, however, 
that, in practice, the system of Symmories came to be greatly 
abused, and to produce pernicious effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial and 
political classification introduced in 3*78 B.C., as one 
at TMbes evidence of the ardour with which Athens embarked 


in defence 
of the new 
government 
and against 
Sparta. 
Military 
training— 
the Sacred 
Band. 


in her projected war against Sparta. The feeling 
among her allies the Thebans was no less determined. 
The government of Leontiad§s and the Spartan 
garrison had left behind it so strong an antipathy, 
that the large majority of citizens, embarking heartily 
in the revolution against them, lent themselves to all 


the orders of Pelopidas and his colleagues, who, on their part, 
had no other thought but to repel the common enemy. The 
Theban government now became probably democratical in form ; 
and still more democratical in spirit, from the unanimous ardour* 


pervading the whole mass. Its military force was put under the 
best training; the most fertile portion of the plain north of 
Thebes, from which the chief subsistence of the city came, was 
surrounded by a ditch and a palisade,^ to repel the expected 
Spartan invasion ; and the memorable Sacred Band was now for 
the first time organized. This was a brigade of 300 hoplites, 
called the Lochus or regiment of the city, as being consecrated to 
the defence of the Kadmeia or acropolis.® It was put under 


constant arms and training at the public expense, like the 
Thousand at Argos, of whom mention was made in my fifty-fifth 
chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens from the best families, 
distingxiished for their strength and courage amidst the severe 
trials of the pahestia in Th^hes, and it was marshalled in such 
manner that each pair of neighbouring soldiers were at the same 
time intimate friends ; so that the whole band were thus kept 


together by lies which no dangers could sever. At first its 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 38. 2 i»iutarcli, Pelupid. c. 18, 1£>. 
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destination, under Gorgidas its commander (as we see by the 
select Three Hundred who fought in 424 b.o. at the ])attle of 
Delium ^), was to serve as front-rank men for the general body of 
hoplites to follow. But from a circumstance to be mentioned 
presently, it came to be employed by Pelopidas and Epameinondas 
as a regiment by itself, and in a charge was then found irre- 
sistible.2 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been good 
soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. The existing Epameinon- 
enthusiasm therefore, with the more sustained training, 
only raised good soldiers into much better. But Thebes was 
now blest with another good fortune, such as had never yet 
befallen her. She found among her citizens a leader of the 
rarest excellence. It is now for the first time that Epameinondas 
the son of Polymnis begins to stand out in the public life of 
Greece. His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most 
ancient in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, whose 
heroic progenitors were said to have sprung from the dragon’s 
teeth sown by Kadmus.^ He seems to have been now of middle 
age ; Pelopidas was younger, and of a very rich family ; yet the 
relations between the two were those of equal and intimate 
friendship, tested in a day of battle wherein the two were ranged 
side by side as hoplites, and where Epameinondas had saved the 
life of his wounded friend, -at the cost of several wounds and the 
greatest possible danger to himself.'* 

1 piodCr. xii. 70. 3 PauRan, viii, 11, 6. 

These pairs of neighbours who Dika*archu8, only one generation 
■fought sido by side at Dehuiu were afterwards, complainod that ho could 
called Heniochi and Parabatse — not find out the name of the mother ot 
Charioteers and Side-companions— a Epameinondas (Idutaroh, A gesil. c. 10). 
name borrowed from the analogy of ^lUutarcli, Pelop, c. 4; Pausan. ix. 
chariot-fighting, as described in the 13, 1. According to Plutarch, Epamei- 
Iliad, and probably in many of the noudas had attained the age of forty 
lost epic poems, the charioteer being years before he became publicly known 
nimsoif an excellent warrioi, though (DeOcc. Vivendo, p. 1129 C). 
occupied for the moniont with other Plutarch affirms that the battle 
duti^ — DioinOdfis and Sthenolus, (in which Pelopidas was desperately 
Pandarus and rifineas, Patroklus ana wounded and saved by Epameinondas)' 
Autk^edon, &c. took place at Mantmeia, when they 

-i Plutarch, Pelopida.«), c. IS, 10. 6 were fighting on the side of the 
uiro ’Erra^tr'wj/Sov iepos \6 xo 9 Iiacoda»monians, under King Agosi- 
(Hieronymus apud AthciiSRum, xiii. p polis against the Arcadians ; the 
('arthaginiau Thebans being at that time friends of 
military division which bore the same Sparta, and having sent a contingent 
title, composed of chosen and wealthy to her aid 

mtizens, 2600 in number (DiodCr. xvi. X do not understand what battle 
w). Plutarch can here mean. The Thebans- 

8—8 
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Epameinondas had discharged, with punctuality, those military 
His pre- gymnastic duties which were incumbent on every 

Scter^aad Theban citizen. But we are told that in the gymnasia 
traim^— ^ he studied to acquire the maximum of activity rather 
of strength ; the nimble movements of a runner 
wrestler— not the heavy muscularity, purchased in 
oonversa- part by excessive nutriment, of the Boeotian pugilist.^ 
pkSoso-^ He also learned music, vocal and instrumental, and 

M ” ^a-ncing ; by which in those days was meant, not 

well as Py- simply the power of striking the lyre or blowing the 
thafforean. ^21 that belonged to the graceful, expressive, 

and emphatic management either of the voice or of the body ; 
rhythmical pronunciation, exercised by repetition of the poets, 
and disciplined movements, for taking part in a choric festival 
with becoming consonance amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
Of such gymnastic and musical training, the combination of 
which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the former 
predominated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. Moreover, at 
Thebes, the musical training was based more upon the flute (for 
'the construction of which excellent reeds grew near the Lake 
Kopais), at Athens more upon the lyre, which admitted of vocal 
accompaniment by the player. The Athenian Alkibiades ^ was 
heard to remark, “when he threw away his flute in disgust, that 
flute-playing was a fit occupation for the Thebans, since they did 
not know how to speak ; and in regard to the countrymen of 
Pindar* generally, the remark was hardly less true than contemp- 
tuous. On this capital point Epameinondas formed a splendid 


were never so united with Sparta as to 
send any contingent to her aid after 
the cajjture of Athens (in 404 b.C) 
Most critics think that the war referred 
to by Plutarch is the expedition con- 
duced by Agesipolis against Man- 
tmeia, whereby the city was broken 
up into villages— in 385 B.C. : see Mr. 
•Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic! ad 885 B.C. 
But, in the first place, there cannot 
have been any Theban contingent then 
assisting AgesipolJs ; for ThSbes was on 
terms unfriendly with Sparta, and 
■certainly was not her ally In the 
next place, there does not seem to 
have been any battle, according to 
Zenophdn’s account. 

X therefore am disposed to question 


Plutarch’s account, as to this alleged 
battle of Mantmeia ; though I think 
it probable that Epameinondas may 
have saved the life of Pelopidas at 
some earlier conflict, before the peace 
of Antalkidas. 

1 Cornel. Nepos, Epamein. c. 2; 
Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. p. 192 D; 
Aristophan. Acharn. 872. 

Compare the citations in Athenaeus, 
X. p. 417. The perfection of form 
required in the runner was also 
different from that required in the 
wrestler (Xenoph. Memor. iii. 8, 4 : iii. 
10 , 6 ) 

a Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2. 

3 Pindar, Olymp. vi. 90. apxotop 
omSo; — Boiwnov &C. 
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-exception. Not only had he learnt the lyre ^ as well as the flute 
from the best masters, but also, dissenting from his brother 
Kapheisias and his friend Pelopidas, he manifested from his 
earliest years an ardent intellectual impulse which would have 
been remarkable even in an Athenian. He sought with eager- 
ness the conversation of the philosophers within his reach, among 
whom were the Theban Simmias and the Tarentine Spintharus, 
both of them once companions of Sokrat^s ; so that the stirring 
influence of the Sokratic method would thus find its way, partially 
and at second-hand, to the bosom of Epameinondas. As the rela- 
tions between Thebes and Athens, ever since the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, had become more and more friendly, growing 
at length into alliance and joint war against the Spartans, we 
may reasonably presume that he profited by teachers at the 
latter city as well as at the former. But the person to whom he 
particularly devoted himself, and whom he not only heard as a 
pupil, but tended almost as a son, during the close of an aged 
life, was a Tarentine exile named Lysis, a member of the Pytha- 
gorean brotherhood, who, from causes which we cannot make 
■out, had sought shelter at Thebes and dwelt there until his death.® 
"With him, as well as with other philosophers, Epameinondas 
-discussed all the subjects of study and inquiry then afloat. By 
perseverance in this course for some years, he not only acquired 
-considerable positive instruction, but also became practised in 
new and enlarged intellectual combinations, and was, like 
PeriklSs,® emancipated from that timorous interpretation of 
nature which rendered so many Grecian commanders the slaves 
-of signs and omens. His patience as a listener, and his indiffer- 
ence to showy talk on his own account, were so remarkable that 
Spintharus (the lather of Aristoxenus), after numerous conver- 


lAnfltoxenus mentions the flute, 
Cicero and Cornelius Nepos the lyre 
<Anstoxen. Fr. 60 ed. Didot. ap. 
A^ense. iv. p. 184 ; Cicero, Tusc, 
Disp. 1 2, 4 ; Cornel. Nepos, Epamein. 
c. 2). 

2 Aristoxenus, Fra/?. 11, ed. Didot; 
De Gen. Socr. p. 583 ; Cicero, 
De Offic. i. 44, 155 ; Pausan. ix. 13, 1 ; 
.^Elian, V. H. iii. 17. 

The statement (said to have been 
:given by Aristoxenus, and copied by 


Plutarch as well as by Jamblichus) 
that Lysis, who taught Bpainei- 
nondaa, had been one of the persons 
actually present in the synod of Pytha- 

f oreans at Kroton when JKylon burnt 
own the house, and that he with 
another had been the only persons 
who escaped, cannot be reconciled 
with chronology. 

2 Compare Diod5r. xv. 62 with Plu- 
tarch, PeriklSs, c. 6, and Plutarch, 
Demosthenes, o. 20. 
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sations with him, affirmed that he had never met with any one 
who understood more or talked less.^ 

Nor did suchTeserve proceed from any want of ready powers 
Hiseio- of expression. On the contrary, the eloq^uence of 
Epameinondas, when he entered upon his public career,, 
bitioustiis- was shown to be not merely pre-eminent among 
gentteTeM Thebans, but effective even against the best Athenian 
ticSresSt- Opponents.^ But his disposition was essentially 
ments. modest and unambitious, combined with a strong 
intellectual curiosity and a great capacity — a rare combination 
amidst a race usually erring on the side of forwardness and 
self-esteem. Little moved by personal ambition, and never 
cultivating popularity by unworthy means, Epameinondas was 
still more indifferent on the score of money. He remained in 
contented poverty to the end of his life, not leaving enough to- 
pay his funeral expenses, yet repudiating not merely the corrupting 
propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous tenders of per- 
sonal friends ^ though we are told that, when once serving the 
costly office of choregus, he permitted his friend Pelopidas to 
bear a portion of the expense.** As he thus stood exempt from 
two of the besetting infirmities which most frequently misguided 
eminent Greek statesmen, so there was a third characteristic not 
less estimable in his moral character— the gentleness of his 


1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 676 D. 
trot^eias itow^opov koX rrepiTTijs 
— p. 5^ D : TTji/ apicTtjv Tpo(f>hp ev 
crotftCi} — ’P. 692 F : %irCv6apo^ o Tapav- 
Ttvos ovK o\Cyov avr^ (Epameinondas) 
avvSia.rpir^a.s ivravOa xpovov^ aet fiifjirou 
keyet* pTjfievt iron twv Kaff iauroi/ 
frtov evrerevy^veLLj /xrjre 7r\tCova yiyv<a<r- 
KOVTL jX'^Te i\dTrova ^$eyyop.^v<ji. Op. 
Cornel. Nepos, Epamein. c. 8, and 
Plutarch, Be Audiend. c. 8, p. 89 F. 

We may fairly presume that this 
judgment of Spintharus was communi- 
cated by him to his son Aristoxenus, 
from whom Plutarch copied it ; and we 
Imow that Aristoxenus in his writings 
mentioned other particulars respecting 
Epameinondas (Athenseas, iv. p. 184). 
We see thus that Plutarch had access 
to good sources of information re^ 
specting the latter. And as he had 
composed a life of Epameinondas 
Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28), though 
unfortunately it hae not reached us, 


we may be confident that he had taken 
some pains to collect materials for 
the purpose, which materials would 
naturally be employed m his dramatic 
dialogue, “Be (ienio Socratis”. This 
strengthens our confidence in the 
interesting statements which that 
dialogue furnishes respecting the 
character of Epameinondas, as well as 
in the incidental allusions interspersed 
among Plutarch’s other writings. 

2 Cornel. Nepos, l^ameinond. c. 5 ; 
Plutarch, Prmcept, Reip. Gerend. p. 
819 C. Cicero notices him as the only 
man with any pretensions to oratorical 
talents, whom Th6bes, Corinth, or 
Argos had ever produced (Brutus, c. 
18, 

8 Plutarch (Be Gen. Socr. p. 583, 
684 ; Pelopid. c. 3 ; Fab. Max. c. 27 ; 
Compar. Alcibiad. and Coriol. c. 4); 
ComeL Nepos, Epamein c. 4. 

4 Plutarch, Aristeid6s, c. 1 ; Justin, 
vL 8. 
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political antipathies, his repugnance to harsh treatment of con- 
quered enemies, and his refusal to mingle in intestine bloodshed. 
If ever there were men whose conduct seemed to justify unmea- 
sured retaliation, it was Leontiad^s and his fellow-traitors. They 
had opened the doors of the Kadmeia to the Spartan Phoebidas, 
and had put to death the Theban leader Ismenias. Yet Epa- 
lueinondas disapproved of the scheme of Pelopidas and the other 
exiles to assassinate them, and declined to take part in it — ^partly 
on prudential grounds, but partly also on conscientious scruples.'^ 
None of his virtues was found so difficult to imitate by his 
subsequent admirers as this mastery over the resentful and 
vindictive passions.^ 

Before Epameinondas could have full credit for these virtues, 
however, it was necessary that he should give proof of Conduct of 
the extraordinary capacities for action with which Kpameinon- 
they were combined, and that he should achieve ^feban^^ 
something to earn that exclamation of praise which we of 3?9 b.o? 
shall find his enemy Ageailaus afterwards pronouncing, 
on seeing him at the head of the invading Theban fnfiuciufe, 
army near Sparta — Oh ! thou man of great deeds ! t^Sopfdas 
In the year b.o. 379, when the Kadmeia was emanci- in tho 
pated, he was as yet undistinguished in public life, and 
known only to Pelopidas with his other friends; of the city, 
among whom, too, his unambitious and inquisitive disposition 
was a subject of complaint as keeping him unduly in the back- 
ground.^ But the unparalleled phsenomena of that year supplied 


1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. 676 F. 
’EfrojuLciVMi/^as fir] midov ws olerou. 

elvai ravra Trpdartreiv • ei/corws 
■aj/riTeiVei. irpb$ a /jiT} W0vic«, (jLriSi SoKt- 
jxd^ei, irapoKokovtievOi. 

. . » 'Effel oi mCdti rois: wo\- 
Aoi)?, d^a TaijTTjv utpprjKafiw rvv oSoVf 
i^v avThv K6\«‘6«L <(>6 pov Ka0aphv ovrau koX 
dvairtov e^eorrdvai rots xaipoZ;, jaerd rov 
^ueaiov crvfJL^epovTi wpocroiar6p.evov. 

Compare the same clialo^e, p. 594; 
B ; and Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas, 
c. 4. 

IsokratSs makes a remark upon 
Evagoras of Salamis which may be 
well applied to Epameinondas, that the 
objectionable means, without which 
the former could not have got posses- 
sion of the sceptre, were performed by 
others and not by him ; while all the 


meritorious and admirable functions of 
command were reserved for Evagoras 
(Isokratfis, Or. ix. (Kvag.) s. 2S). 

2 See the striking statements of 

Plutarch and PauKinias about Philo- 
pocmon — KaCrrvp ”&Trafxetv<iiu8ov jpov\6- 
ixevoi tlvcu, pidXccrra rb SpOLcrr^i’ 

pi.QV ical <rvvirhv avrov /cat urrb 

diradbff i^vpS>t ifitfitiro, T<p 8h irpdtf ical 
/eat ot.kap9p<a7r(p irapd rdy iro\triK&f 
£t(x0opds ifLiiiptiv OX) Svvdfxeuo9t opylfy 
KtuJitKovetKiav, jidXkov eS^/cet crrparco/- 
Tt/c^9 i) iro\iTiKi}9 dperns olxetog etyat. 
To the like purpose, Pansaniaa, viiL 
49, 2 : Plutai’ch, Pelopidas, c. 26 ; Cor- 
nel. Nepos, Kpamein. c. 8— **patiens 
admirandum in modum 

3 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 82. & rov 
/MycUojrpdy/xoyot dvBpwTTOv I 

* l^lutarch, De Gen. Wocr. p. 070 E. 
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a spur whicli overruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival 
inclinations. The Thebans, having just recovered their city by 
an incredible turn of fortune, found themselves exposed single- 
handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive confederacy. 
Not even Athens had yet declared in their favour, nor had they a 
single other ally. Under such circumstances, Thebes could only 
be saved by the energy of all her citizens — the unambitious and 
philosophical as well as the rest. As the necessities of the case 
required such simultaneous devotion, so the electric shock of the 
recent revolution was sufficient to awaken enthusiasm in minds 
much less patriotic than that of Epamemondas. He was among 
the first to join the victorious exiles in arms, after the contest had 
been transferred from the houses of Archias and Leontiad^s to the 
open market-place ; and he would probably have been among the 
first to mount the walls of the Kadmeia, had the Spartan 
harmost awaited an assault. Pelopidas being named Boeotarch,, 
his friend Epameinondas was naturally placed among the eailxest 
and most forward organizers of the necessary military resistance 
against the common enemy ; in which employment his capacities 
speedily became manifest. Though at this moment almost an 
unknown man, he had acquired, in b.c, 371, seven years afterwards, 
so much reputation both as speaker and as general, that he was 
chosen as the expositor of Theban policy at Sparta, and trusted 
with the conduct of the battle of Leuktra, upon which the fate of 
Thebes hinged. Hence we may fairly conclude, that the well- 
planned and successful system of defence, together with the steady 
advance of Thibes against Spaita, during the intermediate years,, 
was felt to have been in the main his work.^ 

The turn of politics at Athens which followed the acquittal 


*E7rafieii'uvSas 5 ^, BotUTeov arravrav tw 
Tr«7raLSeD(r9at -jrpos dperijv a^tStv 
peiVf dfifiki/s ^trri koX airpoOvfJLo^, 

1 Banch, in his instructive biography 
of Epameinondas (Epameinondas, und 
Thebens Kampf urn die Hegemonie: 
Breslau, 1834, p. 2(i), seems to conceive 
that Epameinondas 'was never employed 
in any public official post by his coun- 
trymen until the penod immediately 
preceding the battle of Leuktra. I 
cannot concur in this opinion. It 
appears to me that he must have been 
previously employed in such posts as 


enabled him to show his military 
worth. For all the proceedings of 37 1 
B.C. prove that m that year he actuaJlv 
possessed a great and established repu- 
tation, which must have been acquired 
by previous acts in a conspicuous posi- 
tion ; and as he had no great family 
position to staili from, his reputation 
was probably acquired only oy slow 
degrees. 

The silence of Xenophdn proves* 
nothing in contradiction of this sup- 
position, for he does not mention 
Epameinondas even at Leuktra. 
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of Sphodrias was an imspealcable benefit to tbe Thebans, in 
seconding as well as encouraging their defence. The b.o. 378, 
Spartans, not unmoved at the new enemies raised up ^gesiiaus 
by their treatment of Sphodrias, thought it necessary 
to make some efforts on their side. They organized Tii6bes, 
on a more systematic scale the military force of their 
confederacy, and even took some conciliatory steps Spartan 
with the view of effacing the odium of their past mis- 
rule.^ The full force of their confederacy — including, 
as a striking mark of present Spartan power, even the 
distant Olynthians^ — was placed in motion against iSfro^ 
Thebes in the course of the summer under Agesilaus, ^nller Cha- 
who contrived, by putting in sudden requisition a 
body of mercenaries acting in the service of the Arcadian town 
Kleitor against its neighbour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make 
himself master of the passes of Kithseron, before the Thebans and 
Athenians could have notice of his passing the Laceda?moniani 
border.s Then crossing Kithairon into Bmotia, he established his 
head-quarters at Thespise, a post already under Spartan occupa- 
tion. From thence he commenced his attacks upon the Theban 
territory, which he found defended partly by a considerable length 
of ditch and palisade — partly by the main force of Th6bes, 
assisted by a division of mixed Athenians and mercenaries, sent 
from Athens under Chahrias. Keejimg on their own side of the 
palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out their cavalry, and 
attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning some loss. Such 
sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a rapid march at break 
of day, he forced his way through au opening in the breastwork 
into the inner country, which he laid waste nearly to the city 
walls.^ The Thebans and Athenians, though not offering him 
battle on equal terms, nevertheless kept the field against him^ 
taking care to hold positions advantageous for defence. Agesilaus 
on his side did not feel confident enough to attack them against 
such odds. Yet on one occasion he had made up his mind to do 
so : and was marching up to the charge, when he was daunted 
by the firm attitude and excellent aiTay of the troops of Ghabrias. 
They had received orders to await his approach, on a high and 

1 Dioddr. XV, 31. 

Xea, HeU. v. 4, 54 ; Diod. xv, 31. 


8 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 36—88. 
* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 41. 
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^idvantageous ground, without moving until signal should be 
given ; with their shields resting on the knee, and their spears 
protended. So imposing was their appearance that Agesilaus 
called off his troops without daring to com]3lete the charge.^ 
After a month or more of devastations on the lands of Thebes, 
and a string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to Thespiae ; the 
fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phoebidas with a 
considerable force in occupation, and then leading back his army 
to Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas— the former captor of the Kadmeia — ^thus stationed 
at Thespiae, carried on vigorous warfai*e against 
Thebes ; partly with his own Spartan division, partly 
with the Thespian hoplites, who promised him 
unshrinking support. His incursions soon brought 
on reprisals from the Thehtms, who invaded Thespiae, 
but were repulsed by Phoebidas with the loss of all 
their plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
incautiously forward, he was slain by a sudden tilrn 
of the Theban cavalry ; upon which all his troops 
fled, chased by the Thebans to the very gates of 
Thespiae. Though the Spartans, in consequence of 
this misfortune, despatched by sea another general 
and division to replace Phoebidas, the cause of the 
Thebans was greatly strengthened by their recent 
victory. They pushed their success not only against 
Thespiae, but against the other Boeotian cities, stiU held by local 
oligarchies in dependence on Sparta. At the same time these 
oligarchies were threatened by the growing strength of their 
own popular or philo-Theban citizens, who crowded in consider- 
able numbers as exiles to ThSbes.® 


Agesilaus 
retires, 
leaving 
Phcebidas in 
command 
at lliespia} 
—desultory 
•warfare of 
Phoebidas 
against 
Thfibes— he 
IS defeated 
and slain. 
Increase of 
the Theban 
strengtli in 
Boeotia, 
against the 
pnilo- 
Spartan 
oligarchies 
in the 
Boeotian 
cities. 


iBiodCr. xv. 82; Polysen. ii. 1. 2; 
Cornel. Nepos, Ohabrias, c. 1— “ob- 
nixo genu scuto Bemosthen. cont. 
Leptinem, p. 479. 

The Athenian public having after- 
wards voted a smtue to the honour 
of Ohabrias, be made choice of this 
attitude for the design (JDioddrus, 

XV. 88). 

s Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 42-'45 ; X>iod6r. 
XV. S3. 


3 Xenophontis ^ Hellenica, v.^ 4, 46. 
iK Si TOVTOV ird\iv aS ra rtiu 0 » 7 - 
dve^MTTvpeZro, #c<xl tcrrpariHovTO 
€19 0ecnria9, xal el; rd; oAAa; rd; 
irepioiKiScts v6\eii. 6 pL^vrot, Siinos 
avTutv elff raf direvwpet' jly 

Trdcrai; yap rats TrdAe<rt owaoYtiou 
KaOttirrifjcecraVf &<nrep iv ^ * 

Start Kai ot tv ravrais toZs TrdAetrt 
r&y AMeSeufiovctay fioTjStta^ ed- 

eorro. 
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A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by Agesilaua 
in the ensuing summer with the main army of the 
confederacy, was neither more decisive nor more 
profitable than the preceding. Though he contrived, 
by a well-planned stratagem, to surprise the Theban 
palisade and lay waste the plain, he gained no serious 
victory, and even showed, more clearly than before, 
his reluctance to engage except upon perfectly equal 
terms.i It became evident that the Thebans were 
not only strengthening their position in Boeotia, but 
also acquiring practice in warfare and confidence 
against the Spartans j insomuch that Autalkidas and 
some other companions remonstrated with Agesilaiis 
against carrying on the war so as only to give improving 
lessons to his enemies in military practice, and called upon him 
to strike some decisive blow. He quitted Boeotia, however, after 
the summer’s campaign, without any such step.® In his way he 
appeased an intestine conflict which was about to break out in 
Thespiae. Afterwards, on passing to Megara, he experienced a 
strain or hurt, which grievously injured his sound leg (it lias 
been mentioned already that he was lame of one leg), ^ ^ 
and induced his surgeon to open a vein in the limb 
for reducing the inflammation. When this was done, 
however, the blood could not he stopped until he 
swooned. Having been conveyed home to Sparta in invade 
great suffering, he was confined to his couch for several 
months ; and he remained during a much longer time 
unfit for active command.® being * 

The functions of general now devolved upon Lhe gotwer «ie 
other king Kleombrotus, who in the n^t spring 
conducted the army of the confederacy to invade without 
Bceotia anew. But on this occasion the Athenians B<Sot£^ 
and Thebans had occupied the passes of Kithaeron, so 
that he was unable even to enter the country, and was obliged to 
dismiss his troops without achieving anything.^ 


B 0. 377. 

Second 
expedition 
of Agosilaus 
into Boeotia 
—he gains 
no decisive 
advantage. 
The Thebans 
acquire 
gi'eater and 
greater 
strength. 
Agesilans 
retiies— he 
IS disabled 
by a hurt in 
the leg. 


J^en. Hellen. v, 4, 47, 61. part) to this campaign. 

The anecdotes in Polysenus Ci- 1, 2 ojodOr. xv 88, 84; Plutarch, 

18—20), mentioning faint-heartedness Agebil. c. 26. 

And alarm among the allies of Ageai- » Xen. Ilellen. v. 4, 68. 

Ians, aro likely to apply (certainly in 4 Xen. Uollen. v. 4, 69. 
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His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the allies 
Resolution Sparta^ that they resolved to fit out 

of Sparta a large naval force, sufficient both to intercept the 
iMpXt, supplies of imported corn to Athens, and to forward 
an invading army by sea against Thebes, to the 
poUis. The Boeotian port of Kreusis in the Krisssean Gulf. The 
former object was attempted first Towards mid- 
Chabri^— summer, a fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under the 
victory of Spartan admiral Pollis, was cruising in the iEgean ; 
sea^Siuf*^* especially round the coast of Attica, near iEgina, 
Sfection'S Andros. The Athenians, who, since their 

the battle of recently renewed confederacy, had been undisturbed 
ArginusiB. enemies at sea, found themselves thus threat- 

ened, not merely with loss of power, but also with loss of trade 
and even famine ; since their corn-ships from the Euxine, though 
safely reaching Gersestus (the southern extremity of Euboea), were 
prevented from doubling Cape Sunium. Feeling severely this- 
interruption, they fitted out at Peiraeus a fleet of 80 triremes,^ 
with crews mainly composed of citizens ; who, under the admiral 
Chabnas, in a sharply contested action near Naxos, completely 
defeated the fleet of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery 
of the sea. Forty-nine Lacedaemonian triremes were disabled or 
captured, eight with their entire crews.^ Moreover, Chabrias 
might have destroyed all or most of the rest, had he not suspended 
his attack, having eighteen of his own ships disabled, to pick up 
both the living men and the dead bodies on board, as well as all 
Athenians who were swimming for their lives. He did this (we 


^ 1 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 61. epfft 7 jcra.v 
mnol ets tos i/aOs, &c. Boec^h (fol- 
lowed by Br. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. 
88, vol. V. p. 58) connects with this 
maritime expedition an Inscription 
(Corp. Insc. No. 84, p. 124) recording a 
vote of gratitude passed by the Athe- 
nian assembly in favour of Phano- 
kritus, a native of Parium in the Pro- 

S ‘ 3. But I think that the vote can 
y belong to the present expedi- 
tion. The Athenians could not need 
to be informed by a native of Parium 
about the movements of a hostile fleet 
near .®gina and Ke6s. The informa- 
tion given by Phanokritus must have 
related more probably, I think, to 
some occasion of the transit of hostile 


ships along the Hellespont, which a 
native of Parium would be the likely 
person first to discover and communi- 
cate. 

3 Dioddr. XV. 35 ; Bemostheu. cont. 
Iieptin. c. 17, p. 480. 

X give the number of prize-ships 
taken in this action, as stated by 
BemosthenSs in preference to Bio- 
dCrus, who mentions a smaller num- 
ber. The omtor, in enumerating the 
exploits of Chabrtas in this oration, 
not only speaks from a written memo- 
randum in his hand, which he after- 
wards causes to be read by the clerk, 
but also seems exact and fecial as to 
numbers, so as to inspire greater con- 
fidence than usual. 
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are told^) from distinct recollection of tlie fierce displeasure of 
the people against the victorious generals after the battle of 
Arginusse. And we may thus see, that though the proceedings 
on that memorable occasion were stained both by illegality and 
by violence, they produced a salutary effect upon the public 
conduct of subsequent commanders. Many a brave Athenian 
(the crews consisting principally of citizens) owed his life, after 
the battle of Naxos, to the terrible lesson administered by the 
people to their generals in 406 B.a, thirty years before. 

This was the first great victory (in September, 376 b.o.2) which 
the Athenians had gained at sea since the Peloponnesian b.o. 37ti— 
war ; and while it thus filled them with joy and con- 


fidence, it led to a material enlargement of their uiari- Extension of 
time confederacy. The fleet of Chabrias— of which matnum. 
a squadron was detached under the orders of Phokion, 
a young Athenian now distinguishing himself for the 
first time and often hereafter to be mentioned—sailed ?he victory 
victorious round the iEgean, made prize of twenty 
other triremes in single ships, brought in 3000 prisoners with 
110 talents in money, and annexed 17 new cities to the confederacy, 
as sending deputies to the synod and furnishing contributions! 
The discreet and conciliatory behaviour of Phokion, especially, 
obtained much favour among the islanders, and detei^mined 
several new adhesions to Athens.^ To the inhabitants of Abderu 
in Thrace Chahrias rendered an inestimable service, by aiding 


i Biodflr. XV. 36 . Cliabrias iir^crxero 
toO ftwy/xov, Ai'a/xi'ijcrfibis 
tv Apyivoiicrai^ j'au/xa^ftas, iv ^ rows 
VKCv/o-ai/Tas (TTparrjyovq 6 firjjaos avrl 
fitya\r)^ eyepytena^ Oavartp ncpicfia^tVf 
aiT i a<r d ix€ V o s Srt rovp rtrf 

AtVTTiKdra^ Kara t\v vavu-a- 
(see WosseJing and Steiihons’s note) 

noTt T57? TrepifTTactus 6/xoia$ ytvo~ 
Mvrfg KLvBvveHayi TrapaTrAwVta. 

«i05rep airocrras rov St.6KtLV, av~ 
tAeyero rav TToKcrStv roii^ Sia- 

K CL L Toxl*® fL iv ffTt 

<WI/Tas 5iecrw<re, roi? Si rtrt- 

A. €y r 77 K o r a 9 e ^ a ^ 1 ci Si m?) Tttpl 

ravTrit' cycraro t}/v en-tjutAetav, paS/uf av 
arct^To. TUI- TToXkfxitau <rrnAov SMeipt, 
.Paasa^^e illustmtes ^hat I 

the proceedings at Athens afterwanls. 


I noticed that DioclAnis incorrectly 
reprohoiitoil the excitement at Athens 
aftamst the geneiuls sus arising fiom 
tlieir iiaving negluctod to pick up the 
ot the alniii waiTiors for Imrial, 
ana that ho omitted the more nnnoi- 
taiit mcUhat they left many living and 
wounded warnors to perisli. 

It is curious that in the hrst of tlio 
two sentoncos above cited, DiodOrus 
repeats lus erroneous affirmation about 
the battle of Arginusm ; while in tlie 
second sentence he corrects the error, 
telling us that (Jhabrias, profiting by 
the warning, took care to pick up the 
Uvmff men on the wrecks an<l iu the 
water, as well as the dead bodies. 

2 Plutarch, Phokion, c. C; Plutarch, 
CannlJus, c. 19. 

Plutaich, Phokion, c 7. 
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tliem to repulse a barbarous borde of Triballi, wbo, quitting their 
abode from famine, had poured upon the sea-coast, defeating the 
Abderites and plundering their territory. The citizens, grateful 
for a force left to defend their town, willingly allied themselves 
with Athens, whose confederacy thus extended itself to the coast 
of Thrace.^ 

Ilaviiig prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the east of 
Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to aim at the ac- 
quisition of new allies in the west. The fleet of 60 
gSiou of^^' which had recently served under Chabrias, 

reiopon- ggn^^ under the command of Timotheus, the son 

Tnuotheus of Konon, to circumnavigate Peloponnesus and alarm 
AthenSn Laconia ; partly at the instance of the 

fleet-his Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval force of 
the xice- Sparta occupied, so as to prevent her from conveying 
fleeWu^ troops across the Krissaean Gulf from Corinth to the 
success m Boeotian port of Kreusis.^ This Periplus of Pelopon- 
the^Athe? nesus — the first which the fleet of Athens had attempted 

feder^y— humiliation at .dSgospotami— coupled with 

his just the ensuing successes, was long remembered by the 
eaiiug. countrymen of Timotheus. His large force, just deal- 
ing, and conciliatory professions won new and valuable allies. 
Not only HephaUenia, but the still more important island of 
Korkyra, voluntarily accepted his propositions ; and as he took 
care to avoid all violence or interference with the political 
constitution, his popularity aU around augmented every day. 
Alketas, prince of the Molossi — ^the Chaonians with other Epiro- 
tic tribes — and the Akarnanians on the coast — all embraced his 
alliance.® While near Alyziia and Lenkas on this coast, he was 
assailed by the Peloponnesian ships imder Nikolocbus, rather 
inferior in number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being 
shortly afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Korkyra, he 
became so superior in those waters that the hostile fleet did not 
dare to show itself. Having received only thirteen talents on 
quitting Athens, we are told that he bad great difliculty in paying 
his fleet ; that he procured an advance of money, from each of the 


1 Dioddr. xv, 36. He states, by mis- 8 XexL Hellen. v. 4, 62. 

take, that Chabrias was afterwards 3 Xen. HeUen. v. 4, 64 ; Diod6r. xv, 

assassinated at AbdSra. 36. 
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sixty trierarchs in his fleet, of seven minae towards the pay ol their 
respective ships ; and that he also sent home requests for large 
remittances from the public treasury : ^ measures which go to 
hear out that honourable repugnance to the plunder of friends or 
neutrals, and care to avoid even the suspicion of plunder, which 
his panegyrist Isokrates ascribes to him.^ This was a feature 
unhappily rare among the Grecian generals on both sides, and 
rending to become still rarer, from the increased employment of 
mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens were not 
favourably received. Though her naval position was ^ 
now more brilliant and commanding than it had been 
since the battle of .^gospotami—though no Lacedaj- difficuitios 
monian fleet showed itself to disturb her in the ^^^-A-thens. 
^gean^ — ^yet the cost of the war began to be seriously felt 
Privateers from the neighbouring island of .®gina annoyed her 
commerce, requirmg a perpetual coast-guard ; while the contri- 
butions from the deputies to the confederate synod were not 
sufficient to dispense with the necessity of a heavy direct property- 
tax at home.'* 

In this synod the Thebans, as members of the confederacy, 
were represented.® Application was made to them to contribute 
towards the cost of the naval war ; the rather, as it was partly 
at their instance that the fleet had been sent round to the 
Ionian Sea. But the Thebans declined compliance,® nor were 
they probably in any condition to furnish pecuniary aid. Their 

X Xen. Ilellen. v. 4, 66 ; IsokratSs, De (Ilellen. v. 4, 6it) tolls us that the fleot 
Pemutat. s. 116; Cornelius Nepos, sent with Tjm()th(iUR to Korkyva 
Timotheus, c. 2. consistod of sixty rihips, ■which is tlio 

The advance of seven minje re- exact numher of trierarchs named by 
spectively, obtained by Timotheus Domo.sthonds. 

from the sixty triomrdis under his J.sokratOs, Orat. Be Permutat. s. 
command, is mentioned by Demos- 128. isi, 18o. 

thenfis cont. Tiiuothonm (c. 8, p, » IsokratOs, Do Permutat, s. 117 ; 
ns7). I a^avo with M. Boeckh (Public Cornel. NopoH, '’i'imofch. c. 2. 

Economy of Athens, ii. 24, p. 204) in 4 Xon. UoUoii. vi. 2, 1. 

reterrinj; this advance to his expedition 5 See lsokrat6s, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 

to Korkyra and other places in the 21, 28, 37. 

Ionian Sea in ST.'i— 874 B.C. ; not to his sXon. Hellen. vi. 2, 1. oi 6’ 
subsetment expedition of 373 B.O,, to *A0t}raiot, av^avof^vovi (ikv bpS>vres Sia 
which Behdantz, Lachmann, Sehlos.ser, tr^a^ toO? ©/jjSaiovs, 
and^ others would refer it (Vita> <rvfi^o.KKofi.4pov9 «is rb mvrtKoVf avrol 
Iphicratis, &c., p. 80). In the second 6’ airoKvaUfunvot koX ^(prjfxdTtiiP cia<f>QpaL<i 
expe<lition, it does not appear that ho maX kpa-reCais Aiyii'rj?, Kal <^i;Aa/car? 
ever had really sixty triremes or sixty rij? X'wpaSi ivt6vp.r](ray Travaraa-dai. rov- 
tnemrehs under him. Xenoph6n iroAe/xov. 
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refusal occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embittered by 
jealousy at the strides which they had been making 
j^eSous 0 ?^® during the last two years, partly through the indirect 
stee^^hof^ effect of the naval successes of Athens. At the end o| 
ThebeL-^ the year 377 B.C., after the two successive invasions 

victo!d(ras^ of Agesilaus, the ruin of two home-crops had so 
progress of straitened the Thebans, that they were forced to import 
oorn from Pagasae in Thessaly ; in which enttir 2 )rise 
tlieir ships and seamen were at first captured by the 
Lacedaemonian harmost at Oreus in Euboea, Alketas. His 
negligence however soon led not only to an outbreak of their 
seamen who had been taken prisoners, but also to the revolt of 
the town from Sparta, so that the communication of Thebes with 
Pagasae became q[uite unimpeded. For the two succeeding years, 
there had been no Spartan invasion of Boeotia ; since in 376 B.c. 
Kleombrotus could not surmount the heights of Kithaeron — while 
in 375 B.O., the attention of Sparta had been occupied by the 
naval operations of Timotheus in the Ionian Sea. During these 
two years the Thebans had exerted themselves vigorously against 
the neighbouiing cities of Boeotia, in most of which a strong party, 
if not the majority of the population, was favourable to them, 
though the government was in the hands of the philo-Spartan 
oligarchy, seconded by Spai'tan harmosts and garrison.^ We hear 
of one victory gained by the Theban cavalry near Plataea, under 
Charon, and of another near Tanagra, m which PanthoidSs, the 
Lacedsemonian harmost in that town, was slain.^ 

But the most important of all their successes was that of 
Pelopidas neai Tegyra. That commander, hearing 
PeiopWi^^ that the Spartan harmost, with his two (morcB or) 
at Tegpa divisions in garrison at Orchomenus, had gone away 
Lacb(i£ 0 - on an excursion into the Loknan territory, made a 
momans. Thebes with the Sacred Band and a few 

cavalry, to surprise the place. It was the season in which the 
waters of the lake Kopai’s were at the fullest, so that he was 
obliged to take a wide circuit to the north-west^ and to pass by 
Tegyra, on the road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian 
Lokris. On arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that there 
-were still some Lacedsemonians in the town, and that no sui-prise 
1 Xen. Hollen. v. 4, 46—66. 2 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 16—26. 
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could be effected ; upon wbicb he retraced hie steps. But on 
reaching Tegyra he fell in with the Lacedaemonian commanders, 
Gorgoleon and Theopompus, returning with their troops from 
the Lokrian excursion. As his numbers were inferior to theirs 
by half, they rejoiced in the encounter ; while the troops of 
Pelopidas were at first dismayed, and required all his encourage- 
ment to work them up. But in the fight that ensued, closely 
and obstinately contested in a narrow pass, the strength, valour, 
and compact charge of the Sacred Band proved irresistible. The 
two Lacedaemonian commanders were both slain ; their troops 
opened to allow the Thebans an undisturbed retreat, but 
Pelopidas, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in the combat 
until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The neighbourhood 
of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that Pelopidas could 
only erect his txopliy and strip the dead, before returning to 
Thebes.i 

This combat, in which the Lacedsemonians were for the first 
time beaten in fair field by numbers inferior to their 
own, produced a strong sensation in the minds of ex^Uhe^^* 
both the contending parties. The confidence of the 
Thebans, as well as their exertion, was redoubled ; so ofaiiBoeotia 
that by the year 374 B.c. they had cleared Boeotia of chomenu^ 
the Lacedosmonians, as well as of the local oligarchies 
which sustained them, persuading or constraining the iiojotiaa 
cities again to come into union with Thebes, and 
reviving the Boeotian confederacy. Haliartus, KorOneia, Lebadeia, 
Tauagra, Thespise, Platcea, and the rest, thus became again 
Boeotian leaving out Orclxonienus alone (with its dependency 
Chseroneia), which was on the borders of Phokis, and still 
continued under Lacedaemonian occupation. In most of these 
cities the party friendly to ThSbes was numerous, and the change, 
on the whole, popular ; though in some the prevailing sentiment 
was such, that adherence was only obtained by intimidation. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 17 ; Dioddr. given various particulars respecting 

religious legends connected with 

Xenoph6n does not mention the that spot (Kallisthenfis, Fragm. 8, edu 
combat at Tegyra. Bioddrus mentions, Didot, ap. Stephan, Byz. v. TeyvpaV 
what is evidently this battle, near a That the Thebans thus became 

again presidents of all Boeotia, and 
revived the Boeotian confederacy, is 
clearly stated by Xenophon, Hellen. v. 
4, 68; Vi. 1,1. 


vreiiomenus, ouu ne aoes not name 
Te^ra. 

Kallisthenes seems to have described 
the battle of Tegyra, and to have 
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Tlie change here made by Th§bes was not to absorb these cities 
into herself, but to bring them back to the old federative system 
of Boeotia — a policy which she had publicly proclaimed on sur- 
prising Platsea in 431 B.c.^ While resuming her own ancient 
rights and privileges as head of the Boeotian federation, she at 
the same time guaranteed to the other cities— by convention, 
probably express, but certainly implied— their ancient rights, 
their security, and their qualified autonomy, as members — the 
system which had existed down to the peace of Antalkidas. 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved by this 
re-c onquest or re-confederation of Boeotia. Becoming masters of 
Kreusis, the port of Thespim,*^ they fortified it, and built some 
triremes to repel any invasion from Peloponnesus by sea across 
the Krisssean Gulf. Feeling thus secure against invasion, they 
began to retaliate upon their neighbours and enemies the 
Phokians — ^allies of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks 


on Thebes, yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 
Athens.3 So hard pressed were the Phokians — especially as 
Jason of Pherae in Thessaly was at the same time their bitter 
enemy^ — that, unless assisted, they would have been compelled 
B.0.S74, submit to the Thebans, and along with thenu 

They invade including the Laced seinonian garrison 

Piiokis- then occupying it ; while the treasures of the Delphian 
Sissent temple would also have been laid open, in case the 


^or should think fit to seize them. Intimation 

defence— being given by the Phokians to Sparta, King Kleom- 
4akeTa brotus was sent to their aid, by sea across the Gulf, 


Lacedaemonian divisions of troops, and an 
thex.aced». auxiliary body of allies.® This reinforcement, com- 
monians. pelliug the Thebans to retire, placed both Phokis and 


1 Thucycl. it 2. 6 Kijpv^ (the 

Theban herald after the Theban troops 
had penetrated by night into the 
middle of Plataia) el jiy jSovXerai Kara 
ra TraTjpia r&v irdprav Boitaruv 
i^vixfxaxeuVf rLBeerdat trap' outovs to, OTrAa, 
vofiC^ovre^ jitfSicaf roiiry rpontp 

vpocrxupijoreiv ttjv ttoKiv. 

Compare the language of the 
Thebans about to. irdTpia rcHv Botwrwv 
(iii 01, 06, 60). The description 
■which the Thebans give of their own 
professions and views, when they 


attacked Plateea in 431 B.C., may be 
taken as fair analogy to judge of their 
professions and views towards the 
recovered Boeotian towns in 376—375 
B.C. 

a Xen. Hellen. vl 4, 3 • compare 
BiodCr. xv. 63. 

SDioddr. XV. 31; Xen. Hollen. vL 
8, 1 ; iii. 5, 21. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 21—27. 

6 Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 1 ; vi. 21. 

This expedition of Hleombrotus to 
Phokis is placed by Mr. B^nes Clinton 
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Orchomenus in safety. While Sparta thus sustained them, even 
Athens looked upon the Phokian cause with sympathy. When 
she saw that the Thebans had passed from the defensive to the 
offensive — partly by her help, yet nevertheless refusing to 
contribute to the cost of her navy — ^her ancient jealousy of them 
became again so powerful, that she sent envoys to Sparta to 
propose terms of peace. What these terms were we are not told ; 
nor does it appear that the Thebans even received notice of the 
proceeding. But the peace was accepted at Sparta, and two of 
the Athenian envoys were despatched at once from thence, with- 
out even going home, to Korkyra, for the purpose of notifying 
the peace to Timotheus, and ordering him forthwith to conduct 
his fleet back to Athens.^ 

This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in a moment 
of impetuous dissatisfaction, was much to the advan- 
tage of Sparta, and served somewhat to countervail a 
mortifying revelation w'hich had reached the Spartans 
a little before from a difl:erent quarter. 

Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus in 
Thessaly, came to Sparta to ask for aid. He had long 
been on terms of hospitality with the Lacedaemonians ; 
while Pharsalus had not merely been in alliance with 
them, hut was for some time occupied by one of their 
garrisons.^ In the usual state of Thessaly, the great 
cities Larissa, Pherse, Pharsalus, and others, each 
holding some smaller cities in a state of dependent 


B.O. 374. 

Demand 
made upon 
the Laoe- 
dsemoniauB 
from 
Thessaly, 
for aid to 
Pharsalus. 


polydamas 
of Pharsalus 
applies to 
Sparta for 
aul against 
Phene. 


in Z75 B.C. (Fast. Hell, ad 375 B.C.). 
To me it seems to belong rather to 
374 B.C. It was not undertaken until 
the Thebans had reooimuered all the 
Boiotian cities OCen. Hell. vi. 1, 1); 
and this operation seems to have 
occupied them all ihe two years— S7(J 
and 376 B.c.^ See v. 4, 63, where the 
words ovt’ ev ^ Tt/x<5d«o$ TreptcVAevere 
must be understood to include, not 
sim]>ly the time which Timotheus took 
in actvMly circumnavigating Pelopon- 
nSsus, but the year which he spent 
afterwards in the Ionian Sea, and the 
time which he occupied in performing 
his exploits near Korkyra, Lenkas, and 
the neighbourhood generally. Tho 
“ Periplus.” for which Timotheus was 
afterwards honoured at Athens (see 
iEschines cont Ktesiphont. c. 90, p 

8 ~ 


458) meant the exploits performed by 
him during the yoar and with the heet 
of tho “ Periplus". 

It is worth notice that the Pythian 
games were colobratod, in this year 374 
B.C. — €7rl 35wicpart6ov apxouroc ; that is, 
in the first quarter of that archon, or 
the third Olympic year, about tho 
bcffinning of August, Chabrias won a 
pri^se at these games with a chariot 
and four ; in celebration of which he 
afterwards gave a splendid banquet at 
the point of seashore called K61ias, near 
Athens (Demosthen. cont. Nemram, c. 
11, p. 1350). 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1, 2. 

Kallias seems to have been one of 
the Athenian envoys (Xen. Hellen. vi. 

* ‘-i^bioddr. xiv. S2. 

-9 
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alliance, were in disagreement with each other, often evei a in 
actual war. It was rare that they could be brought to concui"’* in 
a common vote for the election of a supreme chief or Tagus. ±Xt 
his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas was now in the ascendanlj^ 
enjoying the confidence of all the great family factions who 
usually contended for predominance ; to such a degree, indeed, 
that he was entrusted with the custody of the citadel and the 
entire management of the revenues, receipts as well as disburse- 
ments. Being a wealthy man, “hospitable and ostentatious in 
the Thessalian fashion,” he advanced money from his own purse 
to the treasury whenever it was low, and repaid himself when 
public funds came in.^ 

But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in Thessaly 
Jason of — Jason, despot of Pherse, whose formidable power, 
energ^ti^^ threatening the independence of Pharsalus, he now 
character came to Sparta to denounce. Though the force of 
midabie Jason can hai’dly have been veiy considerable when 
power. -tiiQ Spartans passed through Thessaly, six years before, 
in their repeated expeditions against Olynthus, he was now not 
only despot of Pherse, but master of nearly all the Thessalian 
cities (as Lykophron of Pherse had partially succeeded in becom- 
ing thirty years before 2), as well as of a large area of tributary 
circumjacent territory. The great instrument of his dominion 
was a standing and well-appointed force of 6000 mercenary 
troops, from all parts of Greece. He possessed all the personal 
qualities requisite for conducting soldiers with the greatest effect. 
His bodily strength was great ; his activity indefatigable ; his 
self-command, both as to hardship and as to temptation, alike 
conspicuous. Always personally sharing both in the drill and in 


iXen. Hellen. vi. 1, S. leal oirore receipts and disbursements, as testified 
ixh fiiTj, ir«p’ eavroi; irpo(rerC&ef in the inscriptions yet reiioaining. 

oTrdire Se veptyevotro rfiy irpocroSov, 5* Xen. Hellen. ii. 8, 4. 

Si xal oXXo)? The Story (told in Plutarch, De Gen. 

T« Koi /jieyaXoirp«in)s rbv OerraAiKO)' Socrat. p. 583 F) of Jason sending a 
rp6rrov. large sum of money to Thebes, at some 

Such loose dealing of the Thes- period anterior to the recapture of the 
salians with their public revenues Kadmeia, for the purpose of corrupting 
helps us to understand how Philip of Epameinondas, appeal s not entitled to 
Macedon afterwards got into his hands credit. Before that time, Kpameinon- 
the management of their harbours and das was too little known to be worth 
customs-iwties (Bemosthen, Olynth. L corrupting ; moreover, Jason did not 
p. 15 ; ii. p. 20) It forms a striking become tagvji of Thessaly until long 
contrast with the exactness of the after the recapture of the Kadmeia 
Athenian people about their public (Xen. Hellen. vj. 1, IS, 19), 
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the gymnastics of the soldiers, and encouraging military merits 
with the utmost munificence, he had not only disciplined them, 
hut inspired them with extreme warlike ardom* and devotion 
to his person. Several of the neighbouring tribes, together with 
Alketas prince of the Molossi in Epirus, had been reduced to the 
footing of his dependent allies. Moreover he had already defeated 
the Pharsalians, and stripped them of many of the towns which 
had once been connected with them, so that it only remained 
for him now to carry his arms against their city. But Jason was 
prudent as well as daring. Though certain of success, he wished 
to avoid the odimn of employing force, and the danger of having 
malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed to Polydamas in 
a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should bring Pharsalus 
under Jason’s dominion, accepting for himself the second place in 
Thessaly, under Jason installed as Tagus or president. The 
whole force of Thessaly thus united, with its array of tributary 
nations around, would be decidedly the first power in Greece, 
superior on land either to Sparta or Th§bes, and at sea to Athens. 
And as to the Persian king, with his multitudes of unwarlike 
slaves, Jason regarded him as an enemy yet easier to overthrow ; 
considering what had been achieved first by the Cyreians, and 
afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious hopes, 
which the energetic despot of Pherse had laid before pnident 
Polydamas ; who replied, that he himself had long deaUnswith 
been allied with Sparta, and that he could take no 
resolution hostile to her interests. “Go to Sparta, then (re- 
joined Jason), and give notice there that I intend to attack 
Pharsalus, and that it is for them to afford you protection. If 
they cannot comply with the demand, you will be unfaithful to 
the interests of your city if you do not embrace my offers.” It 
was on this mission that Polydamas was now come to Siiaita, to 
announce that unless aid could be sent to him, he should be 
compelled unwillingly to sever himself from her. “EecoUect 
(he concluded) that the enemy against whom you will have to 
contend is formidable in every way, both from personal qualities 
and from power ; so that nothing short of a first-rate force 
and commander will suffice. Consider and tell me what you 
can do.” 
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The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, returned a 
reply in the negative. Already a large force had 
Smomans Kleombrotus as essential to the 

sdves^S^" Phokis; moreover the Athenians were 

able to spare now the stronger power at sea. Lastly, Jason had 

Thes^^y— hitherto lent no active assistance to Thebes and 

Poi^da^^ Athens, which he would assuredly be provoked to 

witha^re^ do, if a Spartan army interfered against him in 

comes to ^ Thessaly. Accordingly the Ephors told Polydamas 
^ho unable to satisfy his demands, 

becomes recommending him to make the best terms that he 
?Ss^y could both for Pharsalus and for himself. Returning 
to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation with Jason, 
and promised substantial compliance with what was required. 
But he entreated to be spared the dishonour of admitting a 
foreign garrison into the citadel which had been confidentially 
entrusted to his care ; engaging at the same time to bring his 
fellow-citizens into voluntary union with Jason, and tendering 
his two sons as hostages for faithful performance. All"this was 
actually brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians w^er^j 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well as the 
rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly.^ 1 

The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying confesaijon of 
Evidence of weakness on the part of Sparta. It marks too an 
of important stage in the real decline of her pov/er. 

power Eight years before, at the instance of the Akanthian 

Ss^Sght^ envoys hacked by the Macedonian Amyntas, she had 
years. three powerful armies in succession to crush the 

liberal and promising confederacy of Olynthus, and to re- transfer 
the Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Macedonian crown. The 
region to which her armies had been then sent was the extreme 
verge of Hellas. The parties in whose favour she acted hail 
scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends or allies ; while those 
agamst whom she acted hud neither done nor threatened any 
wrong to her : moreover the main ground oil which her inter- 
ference was invoked was to hinder the free and equal confedeia- 
tion of Grecian cities. Now^ a claim, and a strong claim, is 

1 See the interesting account of this which I have been compel Jed greatly to 
mission, and the speech of Polydamas, abridge (in Xen. Helleu. vi. i, 4- is). 
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made upon her by Polydamas of Pharsalus, an old friend and 
ally. It comes from a region much less distant. Lastly, her 
political interest would naturally bid her arrest the menacing 
increase of an aggressive power already so formidable as that of 
Jason. Yet so seriously has the position of Sparta altered in the 
last eight years (382 — 374 B.a.) that she is now compelled to decline 
a demand which justice, sympathy, and political policy alike 
prompted her to gi*ant So unfortunate was it for the Olynthian 
confederacy, that their honourable and well-combined aspirations 
fell exactly during those few years in which Sparta was at her 
maximum of power ! So unfortunate was such coincidence of 
time not only for Olynthus, but for Greece generally : — since 
nothing but Spartan interference restored the Macedonian kings 
to the sea-coast, while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been 
allowed to expand, might probably have confined them to the 
interior, and averted the death-blow which came upon Grecian 
freedom in the next generation from their hands. 

The Lacedaemonians found some compensation for their 
reluctant abandonment of Polydamas, in the pacific 
propositions from Athens which liberated them from 
one of their chief enemies. But the peace thus between 
concluded was scarcely even brought to execution. 

Timotheus, being ordered home from Korkyra, obeyed broken off 

and set sail with his fleet. He had serving along mSlatelyi 

with him some exiles from Zakynthus ; and as he 

passed by that island in his homeward voyage, he declare war 

disembarked these exiles upon it, aiding them in ?eSame^eir 

establishing a fortified post. Against this proceeding 

the Zakynthian government laid complaints at Sparta, and^ 

where it was so deeply resented, that redress having 

been in vain demanded at Athens, the peace was at once broken 

off, and war again declared. A Lacedsemonian sq[uadron of 26 

sail was despatched to assist the Zakynthians,^ while plans were 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 3; DiodCr. xv. the pbilo-Bpartan leaders, who had 
’*0- . . been recently expelled for their misrule 

The statements of DiodCrus are not under the empire of Sparta. The 
clear in themselves; besides that on statement mnst doubtless be incorrect, 
some points, though not in the main, The exiles whom Timotheus restored 
they contradict XenophCn. DiodCrus must have belonged to the anti-SpaJian 
states that those exiles whom Timo- party in the island, 
theus brought back to Zakynthus were But DiodCrus appears to me to have 
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formed for the acquisition of the more important island of 
Korkyra. The fleet of Timotheus having now been removed 
home, a malcontent Korkyraean party formed a conspiracy to 
introduce the Lacedaemonians as friends, and betray the island to 
them. A Lacedaemonian fleet of twenty-two triremes accordingly 
sailed thither, under colour of a voyage to Sicily. But the 
Korkyrsean government, having detected the plot, refused to 
receive them, took precautions for defence, and sent envoys 
to Athens to entreat assistance. 


The Lacedaemonians now resolved to attack Korkyra openly, 


B.O. 373. 

LacBdos* 

monian 


with the full naval force of their confederacy. By 
the joint efforts of Sparta, Corinth, Leukas, Ambrakia, 
Elis, Zakynthus, Achaia, Epidaurus, Trcez^n, Her- 


^ament mion§, and Halieis — strengthened by pecuniary 
ainasippus, payments from other confederates, who preferred 
commuting their obligation to serve beyond sea— a 


rates fleet of sixty triremes and a body of 1500 mercenary 
invades hoplites, were assembled ; besides some Lacedsemonians, 

Korkyra. probably Helots or Neodamodes.^ At the same time. 


application was sent to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, for his 
co-operation against Korkyra, on the ground that the connexion 


of that island with Athens had proved once, and might prove 


again, dangerous to his city. 


got into confusion by representing 
that universal and turoulent reaction 
against the philo-Spartan oligarchies, 
v^ich really did not take place until 
after the battle of Leuktra, as if it had 
taken place some three years earlier. 
The events recounted in DiodOr. xv. 40 
seem to me to belong to a period ajler 
the battle of Leuktm. 

BiodOrus also seems to have made a 
mistake in saying that the Athenians 
sent KttiiHh as auxiliary commander 
to Zahynthm (xv, 46); whereas this 
very commander is announced by 
himself in the next chapter (as weU 
as by XenophOn, who calls him Stm~ 
kl4a) as sent to Korkyra (Hellenica, v. 
2 , 10 ). 

I conceive Dioddnis to have inad- 
vertently mentioned this Athenian 
expedition under Stesiklds orKtesiklds, 
twice over ; once as sent to Zakynthus 
—then again, as sent to Korkyra. The 
latter is the truth. No Athenian 


expedition at all appears on this 
occasion to have gone to Zakynthus; 
for Xenoph6u enumerates the Zakyn- 
thians among those who helped to fit 
out the fleet of Mnasippus (v. 2, 3). 

On the other hand, x see no reason 
for calliug in question the reality of 
the two ijacedcemonian expeditions, 
in the last half of 374 b.c.— one under 
Ariatokratds to Zakynthos, the other 
under Alkidas to Korkyra— which 
Diod6rus mentions (Biod. xv. 45, 46). 
It is true that XenophCn does nut 
notice either of them ; but they are 
noway inconsistent with the facts 
which be does state. 

1 Xen. HoUon, vi. 2, 8, 6, 16 : compare 
V. 2, 21— about the commutation of 
personal service for money. 

Biod6rus (xv. 47) agrees with 
Xenoph6n in the main about the 
expedition of Mnasippus, though 
dinering on several other contempo- 
rary points. 
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It was 111 the spring of 373 b.o. that this force proceeded against 
Korkyra, under the command of the Lacedoemonian 
Mnasippus ; who, having driven in the Korkyraean besieges 
fleet with the loss of four triremes, landed on the 
island, gained a victory, and confined the inhabitants 
within the walls of the city. He next carried his adjoining 
ravages round the adjacent lands, which were found 
in the highest state of cultivation and full of the richest produce ; 
fields admirably tilled — vineyards in surpassing condition — 
with splendid farm-buildings, well-appointed wine-cellars, and 
abundance of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. The invading 
soldiers, while enriching themselves by depredations on cattle 
and slaves, became so pampered with the plentiful stock around, 
that they refused to drink any wine that was not of the first 
quality.^ Such is the picture given by Xenophdn, an unfriendly 
witness, of the deinocratical Korkyra, in respect of its landed 
economy, at the time when it was invaded by Mnasippus — a 
picture not less memorable than that presented by Thucydidds 
(in the speech of Archidamus), of the flourishing agriculture 
surrounding democratical Athens, at the moment when the 
hand of the Peloponnesian devastator was first felt there in 
431 b.c.3 

With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasippus 
encamped on a hill near the city walls, cutting off those within 
from supplies out of the country, while he at the same lime 
blocked up the harbour with his fleet. The Korkyrseans soon 
began to he in want. Yet they seemed to have no chance of 
safety except through aid from the Athenians, to whom they had 
sent envoys with pressing entreaties,® and who had now reason 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 6. en-eifiTj damus) : yap aWo ri vo/iimjre ryjv y^v 
airier) (when Muasippus landed), e/cpdrei aiirwv (of the Athenians) ^ om?ov 

T« tt5s Yqs leat e£nov «feipyacrju.eni)i/ iixv kcX ovx o<ry ain^Lvov i^eCpyavTai. 

nray/coAo)? «al 7re^vrevju.din}i/ j^<S»pavt Compare the earlier portion of the 
fieyoKoirpeireli fie otK^orei? ical otv!ova<s Same Speech (o. 80), an<l the second 
/caTeo-KevaafxeVovs exoverav eirl twi^ ay pS>v* speech of the same Archidamus (ii. 11). 
fioTT* c0aerav rovs orpaTiwTas ely roOro To the same ptirpose ThucydidOs 
Tfiv^rji i\$cZvi werr* ovk efieXeiv jrc'vetv, «t speaks, respecting the properties of the 
pHi avBoKrp.La^ tHri. nai avSpdrroBa Si Kal wealthy men established throughout 
^0<rK-f}p.ara irdp.reoKka ^AtV/cero itc r&v the area Of Attica—oi fie Bvvaroi KoXa 
dypSiv, ^ KT^p-ara Kara r^v Xwpav olKoSopiai^ re 

Oivopy^ implied in the antecedent KatiroKvr^KtcrifKaracrKruox^dTroXMkvKore^ 
w<wd oLvuvasy is understood after (i.e. by the invasion)— Tlmcyd. ii. 65. 
vCveiv, 8 The envoys from Korkyra to 

Thucyd. i 82 (Speech of Archi- Athena (mentioned by Xenoph6n, v. 2, 
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to regret their hasty consent (in the preceding year) to summon 
The home the fleet of Timotheus from the island. How- 

ever, Timotheus was again appointed admiral of a 
in new fleet to be sent thither ; while a division of 600 

inte?cepted peltasts, under Stesikl^, was directed to be despatched 
—want the quickest route, to meet the immediate neces- 

sities of the Korkyrseans, during the delays unavoid- 
exce^bin preparation of the main fleet and its 

aid from circumnavigation of Peloponnesus. The peltasts were 
Reinforce- conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to 
“omAtheM the coast opposite Korkyra ; upon which island 
AtSan enabled to land through the intervention 

fleet ' of Alketas solicited by the Athenians. They were 

SnTe^*^^ fortunate enough to get into the town ; where they 

Timotheus only brought the news that a lai‘ge Athenian 

fleet might be speedily expected, but also contributed much 
to the defence. Without such encouragement and aid, the 
Korkyraeans would hardly have held out ; for the famine within 
the walls increased daily ; and at length became so severe that 
many of ihe citizens deserted, and numbers of slaves were tbrust 
out. Mnasippus refused to receive them, making public pro- 
clamation that every one who deserted should be sold into 
slavery ; and since deserters nevertheless continued to come, be 
caused them to be scourged back to the city-gates. As for the 
unfortunate slaves, being neither received by him nor re-admitted 
within, many perished outside of the gates from sheer hunger,^ 
Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the approaching 
hour of surrender, that the besieging army became careless and 
the general insolent. Though his military chest was well filled, 
through the numerous pecuniary payments which he had received 
from allies in commutation of personal service, yet he had 
dismissed several of his mercenaries without pay, and had kept 
all of them unpaid for the last two months. His present temper 
made him not only more harsh towards his own soldiers,® but 

^ would probably cross Epirus and StesiklSs presently to mentioned, 
Thessaly, through the aid of Alketas. i Xen. Hellen. vi 2, 16. 

This would be a much quicker way for 2 Xen. HeUen. ^ 2,^ 16. o 6 ^ 
them than the circumnavi^tion of yLvaarimroi i>imv touto , rt ocpov 

P^oponnfisus; and it would suggest ovk km tovs 

the same way for the detachment of fii<r$o<p6povs eKotpovpyeCf km rovf p>iv 
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also less vigilant in tlie condact of tlie siege. Accordingly the 
besieged, detecting from their watch-towers the negli- 
gence of the guards, chose a favourable opportunity 
and made a vigorous sally. Mnasippiis, on seeing his 
outposts driven in, armed himself and hastened for- 
ward with the Lacedseinonians around him to sustain 
them, giving orders to the officers of the mercenaries 
to bring their men forward also. But these officers 
replied that they could not answer for the obedience 
of soldiers without pay ; upon which Mnasippus was 
so incensed, that he struck them with his stick and 
with the shaft of his spear. Such an insult in- 
flamed still further the existing discontent. Both 
officers and soldiers came to the combat dis- 
couraged and heartless, while the Athenian peltasts 
and the Korkyrsean hoplites, rushing out of several gates at once, 
pressed their attack with desperate energy. Mnasippus, after 
displaying great personal valour, was at length slain, and all his 
troops, being completely routed, fled back to the fortified camp 
in which their stores were preserved. Even this too might have 
been taken, and the whole armament destroyed, had the besieged 
attacked it at once. But they were astonished at their own 
success. Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in 
reserve, they retired back to the city. 

Their victoiy was however so complete, as to re-open easy 
communication with the country, to procure sufficient 
temporary supplies, and to afford a certainty of hold- of tbe Athe- 
ing out until reinforcement from Athens should forcemeat 
arrive. Such reinforcement, indeed, was already on 
its way, and had been announced as approaching to successor of 
HypermenSs (second under the deceased Mnasippus), 
who had now succeeded to the command. Terrified away the 
at the news, he hastened to sail round fi‘om his 
station—which he had occupied with the fleet to 
block up the harbour — ^to the fortified camp. Here p rope rty 
he first put the slaves, as well as the property, aboard 
of his transports, and sent them away, remaining himself to 
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Tivay ai/rStv airofiLirOov^ eTreirot^icet, rots fJmrOhVf ovk airopuVf «\^yero, XPVI*^’ 
S* Kal Svotv ijSrf finvolv rbv tuv, <ScC. 
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defend the camp with the soldiers and marines, but remaining 
only a short time, and then taking these latter also aboard the 
triremes. He thus completely evacuated the island, making off 
for Leukas. But such had been the hurry, and so great the 
terror lest the Athenian fleet should arrive, that much corn and 
wine, many slaves, and even many sick and wounded soldiers, 
were left behind. To the victorious Korkyraeans, these acquisi- 
tions were not needed to enhance the value of a triumph which 
rescued them from capture, slavery, or starvation.^ 

The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving so as 
to incur much risk of finding the island already taken, 
but when it did come it was commanded by 
Iphikrat^si, Chabrias, and the orator Kallistratus® — 
not by Timotheus, whom the original vote of the 
people had nominated. It appears that Timotheus 
who (in April, 373 B.O.), when the Athenians first 
learnt that the formidable Lacedaemonian fleet had 
begun to attack Korkyra, had been directed to pro- 
ceed thither forthwith with a fleet of 60 triremes — 
found a difficulty in manning his ships at Athens, 
and therefore undertook a preliminary cruise to 
procure both seamen and contributory funds from 
the maritime allies. His first act was to transport the 600 
peltasts xmder Stesiklls to Thessaly, where he entered into 
relations with Jason of Pherm. He persuaded the latter to 
become the ally of Athens, and to further the march of StesiklGs 
with his division by land acioss Thessaly, over the passes of 
Pindus, to Epirus ; where Alketas, who was at once the ally of 
Athens and the dependent of Jason, conveyed them by night 
across the strait from Epirus to Korkyra. Having thus oi)cnod 
important connexion with the powerful Thessalian despot, and 
obtained from him a very seasonable service, together (perhaps) 
with some seamen from Pagass© to man his fleet, Timotheus 
proceeded onward to the ports of Macedonia, where he also 
entered into relations with Amyntas, receiving from him signal 
marks of private favour, and then to Thrace, as well as the 
neighbouring islands. ITis voyage procured for him valuable 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, IS— 26 ; Diod6r. xv. 47. 

2 Xon. Hellon, vi. 'i, 69. 


B.O. 873. 
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subsidies in money and supplies of seamen, besides some new 
adhesions and deputies to the Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken with the 
general purpose of collecting means for the expedition to Kor- 
kyra, began in the month of April or commencement of May, 
373 B.o.^ On departing, it appears, he had given orders to such 


1 The manner in which I have 
described the preliminary cruise of 
I’imotheus will he fomul (I think) the 
only 'nay of uniting into one consistent 
narrative the scattered fragments of 
information which we possess respect- 
ing his proceedings in this year. 

The date of his setting out from 
Athens is exactly determined by 
Demosthenes, adv. Timoth. p. H8C— 
the month Munychion, in the archuu- 
ship of Sokratidds— April, 373 B.G. 
DiodOrus says that he proceeded to 
Thrace, and that he acquired several 
new members for the confederacy (xv. 
47); Xenophdn states that he sailed 
towards the islands (Hellen. vi. 2, 12) : 
two statements not directly the same, 
yet not incompatible '«dth each other. 
In his way to Thrace, he wbuld 
naturally pass up the Eubcean strait 
and along the coast of Thessaly. 

We know that Stesiklds and his 
eltasts must have got to ICorkyra, not 
y sea circumnavigating Peloponnesus, 
but by land across Thessaly and Epirus 
—a much quicker way. Xenophdn tells 
us that the Athenians “ asked Alketas 
to help them to cross over from the 
mainland of Epirus to the opposite 
island of Korkyra, and that they 
were in consequence carried across by 
night "“—’AAxeTOv Si iStT^Qnvav trvvSta- 
^i^acrac. To^irovs* xal ovrot fiiv vv k- 
r b $ £ i ax o /X I. <r 0 < v T « ; irov r^s 
eicrrjkOoy eiy 7r<5A,tv. 

Now these troops could not have 
got to Epirus without creasing Thes- 
saly; nor could they have crossed 
Thessaly without the permission and 
escort of Jason. Moreover, Alketas 
himself was the dependent of Jason, 
whose goodwill was therefore doubly 
necessary (Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 7). 

We further know that in the year 
preceding (874 b.c,), Jason was not 
yet in alliance with Athens, nor even 
inclined to become so, though the 
Athenians were very anxious for it 
(Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 10). But in No- 
vember, 873 B.C., Jason (as well as 
Alketas) appeal's as the eMtablished 
ally of Athens ; not as then becoming 


her ally for the first time, but as so 
completely an established ally, that 
he comes to Athens for the express 
purpose of being present at the trial of 
Tiinotheus and of deposing in his favour 
— a(fnKOfiivov -yop'AAice rov Kai'ldcrovofjo^ 
rovTov (Timotheus) ev tw MaijxoxTijpiwt't 
fxrjvl en-’ ’Affretov apx'ovrog, e tt I top' 
aywi/a rbv totJtov, fior^Otftrovru) v 
avrtp Kal teaTayopivav r^v oiKinv 
7^v it' UitpaLtL, &c. (Demos, adv. Tim. 
C. 5, p. 1190).^ Again — avrbr Se rovTOv 
(I'iinotheus) i^airovp.evo>v p.iv rSiV 
fefftTijfieiwj/ xal otxeiwv aurw arravrwi/, «Tt 
5^ Kai *A\x^tov Kal TdcrovoVr 
fv /xjuax***/ oyruiv inilVf /xdAts tiiv 
ciretVflijre atheivai (Demos. ib. c. 8, p. 
1187). We see from hence therefore 
that the first alliance between Jason 
and Athens had been contracted in the 
early part of 373 B.C. , we see further 
that it had been contracted by Timo- 
theus in his preliminary cruise, which 
is the only reasonable way of explain- 
ing the strong interest felt by Jason 
as vrell as by Alketas in the fate of 
Timotheus, inducing them to take the 
remarkable step of coming to Athens 
to promote his acquitt^. It was 
Timotheus who bad first made the 
alliance of Athens with Alketas 
niiodbr. XV. 8« ; Cornel. Nepos^ 
Timoth. c. 2), a year or two before. 

Combining all the circumstances 
here stated, I infer with confidence 
that Titnotheus, in his preliminary 
cruise, visited Jason, contmeted alli- 
ance between him and Athens, and 
revailed iipon him to forward the 
ivision of Stesiklds across Thessaly to 
Epirus and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Demosthenes there 
are three or four eimct dates men- 
tioned, which are a great aid to the 
understanding of the historical events 
of the time. That oration is amiken 
by Apollodorus, claiming from Timo- 
theus the repayment of money lent to 
him by Pasion the banker, father of 
Apollodorus ; and the dates specified 
are copied from entries made by 
Pasion at the time in his commercial 
books (c. 1, p, 1186 ; c. 9, p. 1107). 
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of the allies as were intended to form part of the expedition, 
to assemble at Kalauria (an island off Troez^n, con- 
secrated to Poseiddn), where he would himself come 
and take them up to proceed onward. Pursuant to 
such order, several contingents mustered at this 
island ; among them the Boeotians, who sent several 
triremes, though in the preceding year it had been 
alleged against them that they contributed nothing to 
sustain the naval exertions of Athens. But Timotheus 
stayed out a long time. Beliance was placed upon 
him, and upon the money which he was to bring 
home, for the pay of the fleet; and the unpaid 
trii’emes accordingly fell into distress and disorganiza- 
tion at Kalauria, awaiting his return.^ In the 
meantime fresh news reached Athens that Korkyra 
was much pressed ; so that great indignation was felt 
against the absent admiral, for employing in his present cruise a 
precious interval essential to enable him to reach the island in 
time. Iphikrat^ (who had recently come back from serving 
with Pharnabazus, in an unavailing attempt to reconquer Egypt 
for the Persian king) and the orator Kallistratus were especially 
loud in their accusations against him. And as the very salvation 
of Korkyra required pressing haste, the Athenians cancelled the 
appointment of Timotheus even during his absence — ^naming 
Iphikrat^s, Kallistratus, and Chabrias to equip a fleet and go 
round to Korkyra without delay. 

Before chey could get ready, Timotheus returned, bringing 
several new adhesions to the confederacy, with a flourishing 
account of general success.® He went down to Kalauria to 
supply the deliciencies of funds, and make up for the embar- 
rassments which his absence had occasioned. But he could 
not pay the Boeotian trierarchs without borrowing money for 
the purpose on his own credit ; for though the sum brought 
home from his voyage was considerable, it would appear that 

^ Bemostlien. adv. Tiinoth. c. 3, p, n (iL<r0o4>opCa crpare vfi- 

1188. fjiev OTparev^a Kara.- art* ra3I^Yp)7uara cr u ^llmotheufl) 

XgKvtrBai iv KaXavpt^ C. 10, a ir a vr a i f e \ « f a e k t w v fijt, a- 

P 1199. irpotr^KL yap rw fiiv Boiwri^ X " aiirlov Koyov airobovvat., 

apxovri irapA tovtov (Timotheus) tjjy 2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 2, 12, 18, 89 ; 
■Tpo<l>iiv rols ii^rali vav<rl7rapa\aii^aifsiv Deinosthen* adv. TitROth C. 8, p. 1188. 
4 k yap To)v eoivtav Twra^ttov 8 Diodfir. XV, 47. 
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the demands upon Mm had been greater still. At first an 
accusation, called for in consequence of the pro- 
nounced displeasure of the public, was entered against —au accusa- 
liim by Iphikrat^s and Kallistratus. But as these entered 
two had been named joint admirals for the expedi- 
tion to Korkyra, which admitted of no delay, his postponed 
trial was postponed until the autumn— a postpone- 
ment advantageous to the accused, and doubtless 
seconded by his friends.^ Korkyra. 

Meanwhile Iphikrat^s adopted the m*>st strenuous measures 
for accelerating the equipment of his fleet. In the 
present temper oi the public, and in the known 
danger of Korkyra, he was allowed (though perhaps of iphikra- 
Timotheus, a few weeks earlier, would not have been 
allowed) not only to impress seamen in the port, but excellent 
even to coerce Ihe trierarchs with severity,® and to ment ot the 
employ all the triremes reserved for the coast-guard Smis? 
of Attica, as well as the two sacred triremes called fephaifenia 
Paralus and Salamiiua. He thus completed a fleet lUght of the 
of seventy sail, promising to send back a large portion 
of it directly, if matters took a favourable turn at Korkyra. 
Korkyra. Expecting to find on the watch for him a Lacedremo- 
nian fleet fully equal to his own, he arranged his voyage so as to 
combine the maximum of speed with training to his seamen, and 
with prepai'ation for naval combat. The larger sails of an ancient 
trireme were habitually taken out of the ship previous to a battle,, 
as being inconvenient aboard: Iphikrat(^s left such sails at 
Athens, employed even the smaller sails sparingly, and kept his 
seamen constantly at the oar; which greatly accelerated his 
progress, at the same time that it kept the men in excellent 
training. Every day he had to stop, for meals and rest, on an 
enemy^s shore ; and these halts were conducted with such 
extreme dexterity, as well as precision, that uhe least possible- 

1 1 collect T?hat is here stated from must have been postponed, in conse- 
Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 3, p. 1188 ; quence of the necessity for Iphikrat§s 
c, 10, p. 1199, It is there said that and Kallistratus going away at once 
Timotheus was about to sail home to preserve Korkyra. 
from Kalauvia to take his trial ; yet it a Xen. Helleu. vi. 2, 14. 6 (Xphi- 
is certain that his trial did not take kratfis) iirel Ka.re<rrrt orpanjybs, /xaAa 
place until the month Meemakterion raj vav^ iirknipovro, /cal rove 

or November. Accordingly the trial rpirfpdpxcvf Tjvdyca^e. 
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time was consumed, not enongli for any local hostile force to get 
together. On reaching Sphakteria, IphikratSs learnt for the first 
time the defeat and death of 'Mnasippus. Yet not fully trusting 
the correctness of his information, he still persevered both in his 
celerity and his precautions, until he reached Kephallenia, where 
he first fully satisfied himself that the danger of Korkyra was 
past The excellent management of Iphikrat^ throughout this 
expedition is spoken of in terms of admiration by Xenophdn,^ 
Having no longer any fear of the Lacedaemonian fleet, the 
He goes on -A.thenian commander probably now sent back the 
to Korkyra, home-squadron of Attica which he had been allowed 
by to take, but which could ill be spared from the defence 

coast^ After making himself master of some 
remea sent of the Kephallenian cities, he then proceeded onward 
to the aid of to Korkyra, where the squadron of ten triremes from 
Sparta. Syracuse was now on the point of arriving ; sent by 
Dionysius to aid the Lacedaemonians, but as yet uninformed of 
their flight. Iphikratls, posting scouts on the hills to give notice 
of their approach, set apart twenty triremes to be ready for 
moving at the first signal. So excellent was his discipline (says 
Xenophdn), that “the moment the signal was made, the ardour 
of all the crews was a fine thing to see : there was not a man who 
did not hasten at a run to take his place aboard ”3 The ten 
Syracusan tnremes, after their voyage across from the lapygian 
cape, had halted to rest their men on one of the nortliern points 
of Korkyra, where they were found by Iphikrates and captured, 
with all their crews and the admiral Anippus, one alone escaping 
through the strenuous efforts of her captain, the Rhodian 
Melanopus. Iphikratds returned in triumph, towing his nine 
prizes into the harbour of Korkyra. The crews, being sold or 
ransomed, yielded to him a sum of 60 talents ; the admiral 
Anippus was retained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew 
himseli shortly afterwards from mortification.* 

1 Xen. Helien. vi. 2, 27, 32. kyra, some triremes of Dionysius 

2 CJompare vi. 2, 14 with vi 2, 39, carrying sacred ornaments to Delphi 

2 Xen. Hollen. vi. 2, 34. and Ol^pia. They detained and 

4 Xen. Helien. vi, 2, 85, 88 ; DindOr. appropriated the valuable cargo, of 

XV. 47. which Dionysius afterwards loudly 

We find a story recounted by complained. 

DiodAras (xvi. 57), that the Athenians This story (if there be any truth in 
under IphikratAs captured, off Kor- it) can hardly allude to any other 
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Though the sum thus realized enabled Iphikrates for the time 
to pay his men, yet the suicide of Anippus was a 
pecuniary disappointment to him, and he soon began want S 
to need money. This consideration induced him to 
consent to the return of his colleague Kallistratus, Xaiiistratus 
who, an orator by profession, and not on friendly hefind^^"~ 


terms with Iphikrates, had come out against his own 
consent. Iphikrates had himself singled out both Korkvra— 
Kallistratus and Ohabrias as his colleagues. He was fun^*by^ 


not indifferent to the value of their advice, nor did 
he fear the criticisms, even of rivals, on what they 


service in 
Akarnania. 


really saw in his proceedings. But he had accepted the command 
under hazardous circumstances, not only from the insulting 
displacement of Timotheus, and the provocation consequently 
given to a powerful party attached to the son of Kondn, but also 
under great doubts whether he could succeed in relieving 
Korkyra, in spite of the rigorous coercion which he applied to 
man his fleet. Had the island been taken and had Iphikratds 
failed, he would have found himself exposed to severe crimina- 
tion and multiplied enemies at Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus 
and Chabrias, if left at home, might in that case have been among 
his assailants, so that it was imj>ortant to him to identify both 
of them with his good or ill success, and to profit by the military 
ability of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent of the 


former.^ As the result of the expedition, however, was altogether 
favourable, all such anxieties were removed. Iidiikrates could 


well afford to part with both his colleagues ; and Kallistratus 
engaged that, if permitted to go home, he would employ all his 


triremes than those under Anippus. himself singled them out) KaXAtoTpariSv 
Yet Xenophdn "wouhl probably nave re rhv Srjfiijyopov, oi fidKa 
mentioned the story, if he haa heard Si^ra, koX XajSjaCav, /uaAa arparriyiKhv 
it ; since it presents the enemies of vop-i^Sfitvov, etre yip <i>povifx.ovi avroOr 
Sparta as committing sacrilege. And ^yovfievoi eTvai, (rvj«.j8oiiAovs AajSeiv 
whether the triremes were _ carrying ifiov\tro,<r<!>(i>p6v fx.oiioKel8ta.Trpd^a<r0af 
sacred ornaments or not, it is certain etre avrivd^cv^ vop.i^(av. ovno 
that they were coming to take part in ^patr^w? (some words in the text seem 
the war, and were therefore legitimate to be wanting) , . . ix’/ire Karappt^- 
prizes. Bvtmv p.'i^re Kwraij,s\5)U ^cuvearOai firjBivt 

1 Xen, Hellen. vL 2, 39, The meaning iJ.eyaX.o4>povovvro9 <«xwry Tovr6 luot 
of Xenophdn here is not very clear, nor BomI tXvau, 
is even the text perfect. I follow Dr. ThirlunJl's translation 

^ ’Byo) pjkv ra'^TTiv (TTparriyCav of ov fidka eiririiSetov, which appears tO 
Ttav 'itfuKparovs ovx rjKicrra iiraivSt* me decidedly preferable. Tne woi^ 
« iretTa koX rh ir p o <r e A ^ ^ a i k e A e v- t (vi. 8, S) ShO WS that KaUistlutUS 
<r a t iavrip (this hho WS that IpliikratSs was an unwilling colleague. 
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efforts to keep the fleet well paid from tlie public treasury ; or, 
if this were impracticable, that lie would labour to procure peace.^ 
So terrible are the difficulties which the Grecian generals now 
experience in procuring money from Athens (or from other cities 
in whose service they are acting), for payment of their troops I 
Iphikrates suffered the same embarrassment which Timothens 
had experienced the year before, and which will be found yet 
more painfully felt as we advance forward in the history. For 
the present he subsisted his seamen by finding work for them 
on the farms of the Korkyrseans, where there must doubtless 
have been ample necessity for repairs after the devastations of 
Mnasippus ; while he crossed over to Akarnania with his peltasts 
and hoplites, and there obtained service with the townships 
friendly to Athens against such others as were friendly to Sparta, 
especially against the warlike inhabitants of the strong town 
called Thyrieis.® 

The happy resull of the Korkyrsean expeditivon, imparting 
universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less bene- 
ficial to Timotheus than to Iphikrates. It was in 
November, 373 b.o., that the former, as well as his 
qujestor or military treasurer Antimachus, underwent 
each his trial. Kallistratus, having returned home, 
pleaded against the quaestor, perhaps against Timo- 
theus also, as one of the accusers,^ though probably 
in a spirit of greater gentleness and moderation, in 
consequence of his recent joint success and of the 
general good temper pievalent in the city. And 
while the edge of the accusation against Timotheus 
was thus blunted, the defence was strengthened not 
merely by numerous citizen fxiends speaking in his 
favour with increased confidence, but also by the 
unusual phsenomenon of two powerful foreign sup- 
porters. At the request of Timotheus, both Alketas of Epirus 
and Jason of Pherse came to Athens a little before the trial, to 
appear as witnesses in his favour. They were received and 
lodged by him in his house in the Hippodamian Agora, the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3. 3. viroo^duews irotif<retv, <&c. 

voip (Kallistratus) avrhv Xen. Hellen iv. 2, 37, 38, 

^ I e ^ 7y vavTtK^t ^ Demos, con. Tim. c. 9, pp. 1197, 1198. 


B.C. 373 
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principal square of the Peirseus. And as he was then in some 
embarrassment for want of money, he found it necessary to 
borrow various articles of finery in order to do them honour — 
clothes, bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls — from Pasion, 
a wealthy banker near at hand. These two important witnesses 
would depose to the zealous service and estimable qualities of 
Timotheus, who had inspired them with warm interest, and had 
been the means of bringing them into alliance with Athens — an 
alliance which they had sealed at once by conveying Stesikles 
and his division across Thessaly and Epirus to Korkyra. The 
minds of the Dikastery would be powerfully affected by seeing 
before them such a man as Jason of Pherje, at that moment the 
most powerful individual in Greece, and we are not surprised to 
learn that Timotheus was acquitted. His treasurer Antimachus, 
not tried by the same Dikastery, and doubtless not so powerfully 
befriended, was less fortunate. He was condemned to death and 
his property confiscated ; the Dikastery doubtless believing, on 
what evidence we do not know, that he had been guilty of fraud 
in dealing with the public money, which had caused serious 
injury at a most important crisis. Under the circumstances of 
the case, he was held responsible, as treasurer, for the pecuniaxy 
department of the money-levying command confided to Timotheus 
by the people. 

As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus himself 
would be personally accountable, we can only remark Timotheus 
that, having been invested with the command for the gSlity^^o? 
special purpose of relieving the besieged Korkyra, he 
appears to have devoted an unreasonable length of under the 
time to his own self-originated cruise elsewhere, stances^ 
though such cruise was in itscdf beneficial to Athens ; 
insomuch that if Korkyra had really been taken, the reputation 
people would have had good reason for imputing the hef?ccopls 
misfortune to his delay.^ And although he was now 
acquitted, his reputation suffered so much by the Persia. 

1 The narrative here given of the XenophCm and Demosthenr-s * 
events of 373 b.c., so far as they Schneider in his note, indeed, im- 
concern Timotheus and Iphikratds, plies, and Rehdantz (Vitae Iphicratis, 
apjiears to me the only way of <fcc,, p 86) contends, that lphikrat6» 
aatistymg the exigences of the case, did not take the command of the 
and following the statements of fleet, nor depart from Athens, until 
8—10 
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whole affair, that in the ensuing spring he was glad to accept an 
invitation of the Persian satraps, who offered him the command 
of the Grecian mercenaries in their service for the Egyptian war 


aft€T tlie trial of OMmotheus. There 
are some expressions in the oration of 
Demosthenfis, which might seem to 
countenance this supposition ; but it 
will be found hardly admissible, if we 
attentively study the senes of tacts. 

1. Mnasippus arrived with his 
armament at Korkyra, and began the 
siege, either before April, or at the 
first opening of Apiil, 373 B.c. For his 
arrival there, ana the good condition 
of his fleet, was known at Athens 
before Timotheus received his appoint- 
ment as admiral of the fleet for the 
relief of the island (Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 

10, n, 12). 

2. Timotheus sailed from Peirseus 
on this appointed voyage in April, 878 

’ 3. Timotheus was tried at Athens 
in November, 373 b.c. ; Alketas and 
JTason being then present, as allies of 
Athens and witnesses in Ins favour. 

Now, if the truth were that 
Iphikratfis did not depart from 
Athens with his flleet until after the 
trial of 'Kmotheua in November, we 
must suppose that the siego of Korkyra 
by Mnasippus lasted seven months, 
and the cruise of Timotheus nearly 
five months. Both the one and the 
other are altogether improbable, The 
Athenians would never have permitted 
Korkyra to Incur so terrible a chance 
of capture, simply in order to wait for 
the trial of Timotheus. XenophOn 
does not expressly say how long the 
siege of KorkjTa lasted , hut from his 
expressions about the mercenaries of 
Mnasippus (that already pay was 
■owing to them ^ for as much as two 
months — ical dvoZv aijvotv — ^vi. 2, 

16), we should infer that it could 
hardly have lasted more than three 
months m all. Let us say that it 
lasted four months : the siege would 
then be over in August , and we know 
that the fleet of Iphikratfis arrived 
just .ifter the siege was concluded 

Besides, is it credible that Timotheus 
—named as admiral for the express 
purpose of relieving Korkyra, and 
knowing that Mnasippus was already 
besieging the place with a formidable 
fleet— would have spent so long a time 
as Jive months in his preliminary 
cruise? 

I presume Timotheus to have stayeci 


out in this cruise about two months ; 
and even thi^ length of time would 
be quite sufficient to raise strong 
displeasure against him at Athens, 
when the danger and privations of 
Korkyra were made known as hourly 
increasing At the time when Timo- 
theus came hack to Athens, he found 
all this displeasure actually afloat 
against him, excited in part by the 
strong censures of IphikratSs and 
Kallistratus (Bern. cont. Timoth. p. 
1187, c. 3). The adverse orations in 
the public assembly, besides inflaming 
the wrath of the Athenians against 
him, caused a vote to be passed 
deposing him from his command to 
Korkyra, and nominating in his 
place Iphikratds, with Chabrias and 
Kallistratus. I^obably those who 
proposed this vote would at the same 
time give notice that they intended 
to prefer a judicial accusation against 
Timotheus for breach or neglect of 
duty. But it would be the interest of 
all parties to postpone actual trial 
until the fate of Korkyra should be 
determined, for which purpose the 
saving of time would be precious. 
Already too much time had been lost, 
and Iphikrat6s was well aware that 
his whole chance of success depended 
upon celerity; while Timotheus and 
his fnends would look upon postpone- 
ment as an additional chanco of 
softening the public displeasure, 
besides enabling them to obtain the 
attendance of Jason and Alketas. 
Still, though trial was postponed, 
Timotheus was from this moment 
under impeachment. The oration 
composed by Deniostheufis therefore 
(delivered by Apollodorus os plaintiff 
several years afterwards)— though 
speaking loosely, and not distinguish 
ing the angry speeches against 
Timotheus in the vuhhc assmbly (in 
June, 373 B.C„ or thereabouts, whereby 
his deposition was obtained), from the 
accusing speeches against him at his 
actual trial in November. 373 BC., 
before the dikaster}(-As nevertheless not 
incorrect in sayiiifj— «7ret8// 6’ awexet- 

porovriOrt fiev vfJMP <rr/jaT>jybs Siaro 
wepLirhevgrat n«Ao7r6i/in()crov» 
Kpiaeu ffape6<F5oTO els rov 

alrC(K -njv xeyiorrrjv (c. X 
p il87)-and again respecting his 
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—the same command from which Iphikrat^s had retired a little 
time before.^ 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced by a 
large number of Korkyrsean triremes, was committing without 
•opposition incursions against Akarnania and the western 
coast of Peloponnesus ; insomuch that the expelled Messenians, 
in their distant exile at Hesperides in Libya, began to conceive 
hopes of being restored by Athens to Naupaktus, which they 
had occupied under her protection during the Peloponnesian 


coming from Kalauria to Athens— 

fieWotu Toivvv Korrairktlv eirl ttjw /cpttrtv, 
€ 1 ' Kakavpiq. SavcC^erat, &C. (p. 1188 — 
1180) That Timotlieus had been 
blinded over to the people for trial— 
that he was sailing back from Kalauria 
’or hiS <1 laZ— miulit v^ell he asserted 
respecting his position in the month of 
June, though his trial did not actually 
take place until November. I think it 
cannot lie doubted that the triremes at 
KaUuria would form a part of that 
fleet which actually went to Korkyra 
under IphikratSs ; not waiting to go 
thither until after the trial of Timo- 
theus in November, but departing as 
soon as IphikratSs could get ready, 
probably about July, 373 B.c. 

Rehdantz argues that if Iphikratfis 
departed with the fleet in July, he 
must have returned to Athens in 
November to the trial of Timotheus, 
which is contrary to Xenophdn’s 
affirmation, that he remained in the 
Ionian sea until 371 B.C. But if we 
look attentively at the oration of 
Demosthenes, we shall see that there 
is no certain ground for affirming 
IphikratSs to have been present in 
Athens in November, during the actual 
trial of Timotheus. The phrases in p. 
1187 — e^eLtrrqKet. 5’ avri^ KoAAiVrpaTOS 
Kial ’I^iKpaTTjff ^ . . . oHrui 8k 8UBf<rav 
KarriyopovpTes tovtov ovtoC re Kal 
ot avvayopevoPTeg aurots, Ac., may be 
well explained, so far as Iphikrat6s is 
concerned, by supposing them to allude 
to those pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the vote of 
deposition against Timotheus was 
obtained, and whereby the general 
indignation against him was first 
edited. I therefore see no reason for 
affirming that Iphikratfis was actually 
present at the trial of Timotheus in 
November. But KaJlistratus was 
really present at the trial (see c. 9, p. 
1197, 1198), which consists well enough 


with the statement of Xenophdn, that 
this orator obtained permission from 
IphikratSs to leave him at Korkyra 
and come back to Athens (vi. 3, 3). 
Kallistratus directed his accusation 
mainly against Antimachus, the trea- 
surer of Timotheus. And it appears 
to me that under the circumstances of 
the case, Iphikrat6s, having carried his 
point of superseding Timotheus in the 
command and gaining an important 
success at Korkyra, might be well 
pleased to be dispensed from the 
obligation of formally accusing him 
befoie the Dikastery, in opposition to 
Jason and Alketas, as well as to a 
powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (XV. 47) makes a .state- 
ment quite different from Xenophdn. 
He says that Timotheus was at first 
deposed from hia command, but after- 
wards forgiven and re-appointed by the 
people (jointly with IphikratSs) in con- 
sequence of the groat accession of force 
which he had procured in his prelimi- 
nary cruise. Accordingly the fleet, 130 
triremes in number, was despatched to 
Korkyra under the joint command of 
IphikratOs and Timotheus. Dioddrus 
makes no mention of the trial of "Hmo- 
theus This account is evidently quite 
distinct from that of Xenophdn, which 
latter is on all grounds to be preferred, 
especially as its main points are in 
conformity with the Demosthenic ora- 
tion. 

iDemosth cont. Timoth. c. 6, p. 
1191 ; c. 8, p. 1194. 

We see from another passage of the 
‘ame oration that the creentors of 
Timotheus reckoned upon his making 
a large sum of money in the Persian 
service (c. 1, p. 1185). This further 
illustrates what I have said in a pre- 
vious note about the motives of the 
distinguished Atheman officers to take 
service in foreign parts away from 
Athens. 
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War.^ And while the Athenians were thus masters at sea 
both east and west of Peloponnesus,^ Sparta and her 
* confederates, discouraj^ed bj the ruinous failure of 
expedition against Korkyra in the preceding 
Sparta in year, appear to have remained inactive. With such 
ofSiSeat mental predispositions, they were powerfully affected 
an?of tSr* religious alarm arising from certain frightful 
triumphant earthquakes and inundations with which Pelopon- 
iXikratS^. nSsus was visited during this year, and which were 
regarded as marks of the wrath of the god Poseidon, 
dismayed by More of these formidable visitations occurred this 
year in Peloponnesus than had ever before been 

— Hehkl^”* known , especially one, the worst of all, whereby the- 

andBura two towns of Helikg and Bura in Achaia were 

stroyedby destroyed, together with a large portion of their 

population. Ten Lacedsemonian triremes, wdiich 
happened to he moored on this shore on the night 
when the calamity occurred, were destroyed by the rush of the 
waters.* 

Under these depressing circumstances, the LacedEenionians had 


The 
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recourse to the same manoeuvre which had so W’ell 
served their purpose fifteen years before, in 388 — 387 
B.O. They sent Antalkidas again as envoy to Persia, 
to entreat both pecuniary aid,‘‘ and a fresh Persian 
intervention enforcing anew the peace which bore his 
name ; which peace had now been infringed (according 
to Lacedaemonian construction) by the reconstitution of 
the Boeotian confederacy under Thebes as president. 
And it appears that in the course of the autumn or 
winter, Persian envoys actually did come to Greece, 
requiring that the belligerents should all desist from 
war, and wind up their dissensions on the principles 


1 Xeu. Hellen. vi 2, 38 ; Pausanias, 
iv. 26, 3. 

3 See a curious testimony to this fact 
in Bemosthen. cont. Neseram, c. 12, p. 
1367. 

» Bioddr. xi. 48, 48 ; Pausan. vii. 26 ; 
.fflian Hist. Animal, xi. 19. 

Kallisthends seems to have described 
at lai:g6, with appropriate religious 


comments, numerous physical portents 
which occurred about this time (see 
KalUsthen. Pragm. 8, ed. Bidot). 

4 This second mission of Antalkidas 
is sufificiently verified by an indirect 
allusion of XenophOn (vi. 3, 12). His 
known philo-Laconian sentiments suf- 
ficiently explain why he avoids directly 
mentioning it 
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of the peace of Antalkidas.^ The Persian satraps, at this time 
renewing their efforts against Egypt, were anxious for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Greece, as a means of enlarging their numbers 
of Grecian mercenaiies, of which troops Timotheus had left 
Athens a few months before to take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian intervention, 
which doubtless was not without effect, Athens Athens 
herself was becoming more and more disposed towards 
peace. That common fear and hatred of the Lacedse- peace 
monians, which had brought her into alliance with Thebes in 
378 B.C., was now no longer predominant. She was actually at 
the head of a considerable maritime confederacy ; and this she 
could hardly hope to increase by continuing the war, since the 
Lacedaemonian naval power had already been humbled. More- 
over she found the expense of warlike operations very burden- 
some, nowise defrayed either by the contributions of her allies or 
by the results of victory. The orator Kallistratus — who had 
promised either to procure remittances from Athens to Iphikrat^s, 
or to recommend the conclusion of peace — was obliged to confine 
himself to the latter alternative, and contributed much to promote 
the pacific dispositions of his countrymen.® 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more alienated 
fiom Thebes. The ancient antipathy, between these j^thenshad 
two neighbours, had for a time been overlaid by com- ceased to 
mon fear of Sparta. But as soon as Thebes had re- sparta,*^! 
established her authority in Boeotia, the jealousies of 
Athens again began to arise. In 374 B.C., she had jealous of 
concluded a peace with the Spartans, without the con- 
•currence of Thebes ; which peace was broken almost as soon as 
made, by the Spartans themselves, in consequence of the proceed- 
ings of Timotheus at Zakynthus. The Phokians— against whom, 

1 T)iod6r. xv. 60. Persian envoys bears much more suit- 

DiodOrus had stated (a few chapters ably on the period immediately pre- 
before, xv. 88) that Persian envoys had ceding the peace of 371 B.C., than upon 
also come into Greece a little before that which preceded the peace of 374 
the peace of 374 B.c , and had been the B.C., when, in point of fact, no peace 
originators of that previous peace. But was ever fully executed, 
this appears to me one of the cases (not T>ionysius of Halikamassus also 

a few altogether in his history) m which (.Tudic. de Lysift, p. 470) represents the 
he repeats himself, or gives the same king of Persia as a party to the peace 
•event twice over under analogous cir- sworn by Athens ana Sparta in 371 B.a 
•cumstaiices. The intervention of the a Xen Hellen. vi, 3, 3, 
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as having been active allies of Sparta in her invasions of Boeotia, 
Thebes was now making war — had also been ancient friends of 
Athens, who sympathized with their sufferings.^ Moreover the 
Thebans on their side probably resented the unpaid and destitute 
condition in which their seamen had been left by Timotheus at 
Kalauria, during the expedition for the relief of Korkyra, in the 
preceding year® — an expedition of which Athens alone reaped 
both the glory and the advantage. Though they remained 
members of the confederacy, sending deputies to the congress at 
Athens, the unfriendly spint on both sides continued on the 
increase, and was further exasperated by theii violent proceeding 
against Plataea in the first half of 372 B.c. 

During the last three or four years, Plataea, like the other towns 
of Boeotia, had been again brought into the confede- 
under Thebes. Ee-established by Sparta after 
pea-ce of Antalkidas as a so-called autonomous 
that the town, it had been garrisoned by her as a post against 
nS^hS°' and w'as no longer able to maintain a real 

^eiied from Spartans bad been excluded from 

SmoW^The Boeotia in 376 B.c. While other Boeotian cities were- 
glad CO find themselves emancipated from their philo- 
persuade Laconian oligarchies and rejoined to the federation 
incorporate under Thebes, Plataea, as well as Thespiae, submitted 
Atticar**^ to the union only by constraint, awaiting an>' 
favourable opportunity for breaking olf, either by 
means of Sparta or of Athens. Aware probably of the growing 
coldness between the Athenians and Thebans, tlie Plata3ans were 
secretly trying to persuade Athens to accept and occupy their 
town, annexing Plataea to Attica : ^ a xiroject hazardous both to 
Thebes and Athens, since it would place them at oi)en war with 
each other, while neither was yet at peace with Sparta. 

This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans, deter- 
mined them to strike a decisive blow. Their i)residency, 
over more than one of the minor Bceoiian cities, had always 
been ungentle, suitable to the roughness of their dispositions. 
Towards Plataea, especially, they not only bore an ancient anti- 


1 Xen. HeUen. vi. 3, 1. 

3 Bemosth cont. limoth. p- 118S, s. 


3 Diodftr. XV. 46. I do not know from' 
whom BiodCnw copied this statement,, 
hut it seems extremely reasonable. 
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pathy, but regarded the re-establisbed towTi as little better than 
a Lacedaemonian encroacbment, abstracting from The 
themselves a portion of territory which had become ^orestaiithis 
Theban, by prescriptive enjoyment lasting for forty negotiation 
years from the surrender of Platsea in 427 b.c. As it 
would have been to them a loss as well as embarrass- 
ment, if Athens should resolve to close with the inhabitants^ 
tender of Platsea, they forestalled the contingency by take refuge 
seizing the town for themselves. Since the re-con- at Athens, 
quest of Boeotia by Thebes, the Platseans had come again, though 
reluctantly, under the ancient constitution of Boeotia : they were 
living at peace with Thebes, acknowledging her rights as president 
of the federation, and having their own rights as members guaran- 
teed in return by her, probably under positive engagement — that 
is, their security, their territory, and their qualified autonomy, 
subject to the federal restrictions and obligations. But though 
thus at peace with Thebes, ^ the Platseans knew well what was her 


1 This seems to me what is meant 
by the Plafenpan speaker in Isokrat^s, 
when he complains more than once 
that Platcea had been taken by the 
Thebans in time ot peace — cipi^vrii 
ov<n/i9. The speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice of the Thebans, 
appeals to two guarantees which they 
have violated ; for the purpose of his 
argument, however, the two are not 
clearly distinguished, but run together 
into one. The first guarantee was the 
peace of Antalkidas, under which 
Platrea had been restored, and to 
which Th§bes, Sparta, and Athens 
were all parties. The second guarantee 
was that given by ThSbes when she 
conquered the Boeotian cities in S77— 
370 B c., and reconstituted the fedo- 
mtion, whereby she ensured to the 
Platreans ciE.steuce as a city, with so 
much of autonomy as was consistent 
with the obligations of a member of 
the Bieotian fedei-ation When the 
Platiean speaker accuses the Thebans 
of having violato{l “ the oaths and the 
agreement” (lip/rovs KaX ^vvdrjKai), he 
means the terms of the peace of 
Antalkidas, subject to the limits after- 
ivarrts imposed by the suImiHsioii of 
Platiea to the federal system of Bieotia. 
He calls for the tutelary interterence 
of Athens as a party to the peace of 
Antalkidas. 


Dr. Thirlwall thinks (Hist. Gr. vot 
V. ch. 88, pp. 70—72) that the Thebans 
were parties to the peace of 374 B.C., 
between Sparta and Athens ; that they 
accepted it, intending deliberately to 
bleak it , and that under that peace 
the Lacedeeraonian hannosts and gar- 
nsons were withdrawn from Thespiae 
and other places in Boeotia. I am 
unable to acquiesce in this view, 
which appears to me negatived by 
Xonophdn, and neither aiiinncd nor 
implied in the l^lataic disooui-se of 
Isokiates. In my opinion there were 
no Lacedieroonian harmosts in Boeotia 
(except at Orchoineuus in the north) 
in 374 B.c. Xenoph6n telks us^ollen. 
V. 4, 63; VI. 1, 1) that the Thebans 
“ were recovering the Boeotian cities— 
had subdued the Bceotian cities”— in 
or before 376 B.C., so that they woie 
able to march out of Boeotia anti 
invade Phokis; which implies the 
expulsion or retirement of all the 
Lacodeemonian forces from the south- 
en^ai*t of Boeotia. 

The reasoning in the Plataic dis- 
course of IsokratSs is not very clear or 
discriminating ; nor have we any right 
to expect that it should be, in the 
pleading of a suffering and passionate 
man. But the expression «Ip> 7 i'i 7 ? oiJcnjff 
and may always (in my judg- 

ment) be explained, without referring 
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real sentiment towards them, and their own towards her. If we 
are to believe, what seems very probable, that they were secretly 
negotiating with Athens to help them in breaking off from the 
federation, the consciousness of such an intrigue tended still 
further to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. Accordingly, 
being apprehensive of some aggression from Thebes, they kept 
themselves habitually on their guard. But their vigilance was 
somewhat relaxed, and most of them went out of the city to their 
farms in the country, on the days, well known beforehand, when 
the public assemblies in Thebes were held. Of this relaxation 
the Boeotarch Neokles took adv^antage.^ He conducted a Theban 
armed force, immediately from the assembly, by a circuitous route 
through Hysiae to Platsea, which town he found deserted by most 
of its male adults and unable to make resistance. The Platseans, 
dispersed in the fields, finding their walls, their wives, and 
their families, all in possession of the victor, were under the 
necessity of accepting the terms proposed to them. They were 
allowed to depart in safety and to carry away all their movable 
property ; but their town was destroyed and its territory again 
annexed to Thdbes. The unhappy fugitives were constrained for 
the second time to seek refuge at Athens, where they were again 
kindly received, and restored to the same (qualified right of 
citizenship as they had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antalkidas.® 
It was not merely witli Plataea, but also with Thespiae, that 
ThSbes was now meddling. Mistrusting the dispositions of 
the Thespians, she constrained them to demolish the fortifi- 
cations of their town,^ as she had caused to be done fifty-two 


it, as Dr. Thirlwall does, to the peaxje July, 372 b c.) that I suppose Platsea 
-of 374 B.C., or supposing Thfibes to to have been taken, 
have been a party to that peace. 3 1 infer this from Isokrates, Or. 

1 Pausani^. xx. 1 3. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 21—38: compare also 

- Dioclur. XV, 47. sect. 10. The Platrean speaker accuses 

Pa,uflanias Gx. i, 8) places this the Thebans of having destroyed the 

capture of Platsea in the third year walls of some Boeotian cities (^er ami 

<couating the years from midsummer above what they had done to ^tsea), 
-to midsummer) before the battle of and X venture to anply this to Thespise. 
loufctra, or in the year of the archon Xenophdn indeed states that the 
Astoius at Athens, which seems to Thespians were at this ve^ period 
me the true date, though Mr. Clinton treated exactly like the Platons ; 
supposes it (without ground, I think) that is, driven out of Bceotia, and their 
-tube contradicted by XenophCn. The town destroyed ; except that they liad 
year of the archon Asteius reaches not the same claim on Athens (llellen. 
from midsummer, 373, to midsummer, vi. 3, 1— ajrdAtfia? y<rroM«Ve>u? : coinpaie 
372 B C. It is in the latter half of the also vi. 3, 6). Diodorus also (xv. 4G) 
year of Asteius (between January and speaks of the Thebans as having 
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years before, after the victory of Delium,^ on su8]3icion of leanings 
favourable to Athens. 

Such proceedings on the par-t of the Thebans in Boeotia excited 
strong emotion at Athens, where the Platasans not 
only appeared as suppliants, with the tokens of misery 
conspicuously displayed, but also laid their case patlie- in Athens 
tically before the assembly, and invoked aid to regain 
their town, of which they had been just bereft. On on^cc^unt 
a question at once so touching and so full of political dealings 
consequences, many speeches were doubtless composed i’lataea 
and delivered, one of which has fortunately reached 
us, composed by Isokrates, and perhaps actually discourse of 
delivered by a Plata^an speaker before the public isokrates. 
absemhly. The hard fate of this interesting little community is 
here impressively set forth ; including the bitterest reproaches, 
stated with not a little of rhetorical exaggeration, against the 
multiplied wrongs done by Thebes, as well towards Athens as 
towards Plataja. Much of his invective is more vehement than 
conclusive. Thus when the orator repeatedly claims for Platgea 
her title to autonomous existence, under the guarantee of 
universal autonoiny sworn at the peace of Antalkidas,^ the 
Thebans would doubtless reply, that at the time of that peace 
Platoea was no longer in existence, but had been extinct for 
forty years, and was only renovated afterwaids by the Lacedje- 
monians for their own political purposes. And the orator 
intimates plainly that the Thebans were noway ashamed of 
their proceeding, but came to Athens to justify it, openly and 
avowedly ; moreover, several of the most distinguished Athenian 
speakers espoused the same side.^ That the Platseans had 


destroyed Thespim. But against this 
I gatlier, from the Plataic Oration of 
IsokmtOs, that the Thespians were not 
in the same plight with the Plataeans 
when that oration was delivered ; that 
is, they were not expelled collectively 
out of Bceotia. Moieover, Pausanias 
also expressly savs that the Thespians 
were present in Boeotia at the time of 
the battle of Leuktra, and that they 
were expelled shortly afterwards. 
Pausanias at the same time gives a 
<li.stinct story about the conduct of the 
Thespians, which it would not be 
reasonable to reject (ix. 18, 3 ; ix. 14 


1). I believe, therefore, that Xenophdn 
has spoken inaccurately in saying that 
the 'I’hespiana were airdAtSes before the 
battle of X,ieuktra. It is quite possible 
that they might have sent supplications 
to Athens (iKeTetfovraf — Xen. Hell vi. 
8, 3) in consequence of the severe 
mandate to demolish their walla 
1 rhucyd. iv. 133. 

2Isoknit6s, Or xiv. (Plataic.) s. 
11, 13, 18, 42, 46, 47. 68 
^ sisokiatSs, Or. xiy (Piat.) a. 3. 
el fjiiv o^v ftT/ &Yi^aCovi «b>po>ju.et/ ex 
wavToc rpojTOv irapecrKevaa'iJ.evov^ irctdbiv 
vaas ovBitf «is iifjias b$rifj.apTT^Ka<rit iia. 
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co-operated with Sparta in her recent operations in Boeotia 
against both Athens and Tlicbes was an undeniable fact, which 
the orator himself can only extenuate by saying that they acted 
under constraint from a present Spartan force, but which was 
cited on the opposite side as a proof of their philo-Spartan 
dispositions, and of their readiness again to join the common 
enemy as soon as he presented himself.^ The Thebans would 
accuse Platsea of subsequent treason to the confederacy ; and 
they even seem to have contended that they had rendered a 
positive service to the general Athenian confederacy of which 
they were members,^ by expelling the inhabitants of Platfea and 
dismantling Thespiae, both towns being not merely devoted to 
Sparta, but also adjoining Kithseron, the frontier line whereby a 
Spartan army would invade Boeotia. Both in the public assembly 
of Athens and in the general congress of the confederates at that 
city animated discussions were raised upon the whole subject^ — 
discussions wherein, as it appears, Epameinondas, as the orator 
and representative of Thebes, was found a competent advocate 
against Kallistratus, the most distinguished speaker in Athens ; 
sustaining the Theban cause with an ability which greatly 
enhanced his growing reputation.^ 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian supporters, 
having all the prudential arguments on their side, carried the 
point so that no step was taken to restore the Platjseans, nor any 
hostile declaration made against those to whom they owed their 


J8pay^<i>v av inotTf^d/ieBa tov« Xoyovs* 
iireioii S* eis rovr’ aTVXi'as TjXdoftev, w<7T€ 
firj fjLoyov Tjfjuy eXvai rhy dy&ya wpbv 
Tovrov^ a\Ad xal r&y prjropwv roiis 
SvyanjrdrovSf oDs arrh rutv r/puerdptov 
avroif o{Itoi iraptcrK^vdcravro <rvi^6povSt 
&C. 

Compare sect. 36. 

1 Isokr. Or. ariv. (Plat.) s. 12, 18, U, 
16, 28, 33. 48. 

aisokmt Or. xiy. (Plat.) s. 9*)-2T. 

M5 vir^p rov koivov rS>v <rvppA 
■^biv ravT* eirpa^av-^aarl^Tb &r}Pa£ovf 
ivtiv yifiertpayf rovro cHip.<f>€poy 

eXvai rols orv/t/iaxois, &C, 

* Isokrat, Or xiv. (Plat.) s. 28, 24. 

^Dioddrus (xv. 88) mentions the 
parliamentary conflict between Epamei- 
nondas and Kallistiutus, assigning it 
to the period immediately antecedent 


to the abortive peace concluded between 
Athens and Spaita three years before. 
I agree with Wessehng (aee his note ad 
loc.)in thinking that these debates more 
properly belong to the time immediately 
preceding the peace of 371 1J.C. BiodC- 
rus has made great confusion between 
the two, sometimes repeating twice over 
the same antecedent nhsenomena, as if 
they belonged to both, sometimes as- 
signing to one what properly belongs 
to the other. 

The altercation between Epamei- 
nondas and Kalliitratus teoti'<p 

ovyeSpL<^) Beemn to me more properly 

o?^th^oi3§deraw at Athens, rather 
than to debates at Sparta in the preli- 
minary discussions for peace, where the 
altei-cations between Epameinondas 
and JgesUavjt occuinred. 
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expulsion, yet the general result of the debates, animated by keen 
sympathy with the Platsean sufferers, tended decidedly 
to poison the good feeling and loosen the ties between 
Athens and ThSbes, This change showed itself by an increased 
increased gravitation towards peace with bparta, the 
strongly advocated by the orator Kallistrutus, and 
now promoted not merely by the announced Persian 
intervention, but by the heavy cost of war, and the Athens 
absence of all prospective gain from its continuance. Athenian 
The resolution was at length taken — first by Athens, 
and next probably by the majority of the confede- ^'rhlbes.^ 
rates assembled at Athens — ^to make propositions of 
peace to Sparta, where it was well known that 
similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. Notice 
of this intention was given to the Thebans, who were invited to 
send envoys thither also, if they chose to become parties. In the 
spring of 371 b.o., at the time when the members of the 
Lacedaemonian confederacy were assembled at Sparta, both the 
Athenian and Theban envoys, and those from the various 
members of the Athenian confederacy, arrived there. Among 
the Athenian envoys, two at least — Kallias (the hereditaiy Daducli 
or Torchbearer of the Eleusinian ceremonies) and Autokl^s — w'ere 
men of great family at Athens ; and they were accompanied by 
Kallistratus the orator.^ From the Thebans, the only man of 
note was Epameinondas, then one of the Bceotarclis. 

Of the debates which took place at this important congress, we 
have very imperfect knowledge ; and of the more b.o. sn. 
private diplomatic conversations, not less important May—Juno. 
than the debates, we have no knowledge at all, 

Xenophon gives us a speech from each of the three Athenian 
Athenians, and from no one else. That of Kallias, nSSr 
who announces himself as hereditary proxenua of 
Sparta at Athens, is boastful and empty, hut eminently stratus. 
philo-Laconian in spirit ; a that of AutoklCs is in the opposite 
tone, full of severe censure ou the past conduct of Sparta ; that 
of Kallistratus, delivered after the other two — ^while the enemies 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, S one of the envoys appointed or only a 

It seems doubtful from the lanj^uaj^e companion, 
of XenophCn ivhether KaUistratus was xen. llellen. vi, 3, 4—6. 
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of Sparta were elate, her friends humiliated, and both parties 
silent, from the fresh effect of the reproaches of Autokles^ — is 
framed in a spirit of conciliation, admitting faults on both sides, 
but deprecating the continuance of war, as injurious to both, 
and showing how much the joint interests of both pointed 
towards peace.^ 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of the time, 
^ ^ recognizes distinctly the peace of Antalkidas as the 

and Ms basis upon which Athens was prepared to treat — 
autonomy to each city, small as well as great ; and in 
this way, coincifling with the views of the Persian king, he 
dismisses with indifference the menace that Antalkidas was on 
his way back from Persia with money to aid the Lacedaemonians 
in the war. It was not from fear of the Persian treasures (he 
urged)— as the enemies of peace asserted — that Athens sought 
peace.® Her affairs were now so prosperous both by sea and 
land as to prove that she only did so on consideration of the 
general evils of prolonged war, and on a prudent abnegation of 
that rash contidence which was always ready to contend for 
exti-eme stakes * — ^like a gamester playing double or quits. The 
time had come for both Spai*ta and Athens now to desist from 
hostilities. The former had the strength on land, the latter was 
predominant at sea ; so that each could guard the other, while 
Lhe reconciliation of the two would produce peace throughout the 
Hcdlenic world, since in each separate city one of the two 
opposing local jiarties rested on Athens, the other on Sparta.*''" 
]:5ut it was indispensably necessary that Sparta should renounce 
that system of aggression (already pointedly denounced by the 
Athenian Autokles) on which she had acted since the peace of 
Antalkidas —a system from which she had at last reaj^ed bitter 
fruits, since her unjust seizure of the Kadmeia had ended by 
throwing into the arms of the Thebans all those Boeotian cities, 
whose separate autonomy she had bent her whole policy to 
ensure.® 

iXen. Hollen. vi. 8, 7—10. ravT & Xen. Helleu.^vi. 8, 14. koX yap Sv 
<rmrr^v p.ttV irapa, Trdvroiv iiroifio'ev Kara yrjtf p-iv rC^ dv, VfxStv oi'Twi', 

<.V.utoklCH), yiSopcvov^ St to{Is dxOopevovs iKavbf ydvoiro y\p.a<; Avy^crai; Kara BaKaj- 
Tor? Kn.KtStiip.<ivLQi<s itroCri<re. rav ye rti av vpa^s ti, ripwu 

‘•2 Xeil. Ilellou. vi. 8, 10— 17. vpXv emrriSeLtav burbu/ » ^ , 

Xen. Ilelleti. vi. 3, 12, IS Xen. Ilellen. vi. 8, 11. /cal vp.n> Be 

^ Xen. liellen. vi, 8, Itt. Symye cpSi 6id ra 7rpa\de'vTa 
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Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which takes a 
judicious measure of the actual position of affairs : ^ 

first, autonomy to every city, and autonomy in the tha?siS?tr 
genuine sense, not construed and enforced by the 
separate interests of Sparta, as it had been at the between 
peace of Antalkidas ; next, the distribution of* such helusinp of 
pre-eminence or headship, as was consistent with this 
universal autonomy, between Sparta and Athens ; land, Athene 
the former on land, the latter at sea, as the means of recogui/ing 
ensuring tranquillity in Greece. That “autonomy 
jierverted to Lacedaemonian purposes”— which Peri- 
kles had denounced before the Peloponnesian war as the con- 
dition of Peloponnesus, and which had been made the political 
canon of Clree. e by the peace of Antalkidas — was now at an end. 
On the other hand, Athens and Sparta were to become mutual 
paitners and guarantees, dividing the headship of Greece by an 
ascertained line of demarcation, yet neither of them interfering 
with the principle of universal autonomy. Thebes, and her 
claim to the presidency of Bceotia, were thus to he set aside by 
mutual consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. The 
armaments on both sides were to he disbanded, the 
hannosts and garrisons everywhere witlidrawn, in conciiuiod. 
order that each city might enjoy full autonomy. If 
any city should fail in observance of these conditions, to bo 
and continue in a career of force against any other, spaita to ' 
all were at liberty to take arms for the support of the 
injured pai'ty ; hut no one who did not feel disposed luosts ard 
was hound so to take arms. This last stipulation 
exonerated the Lacedsemonian allies from one of their most 
vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned all parties agreed, and on the 
ensuing day the oaths were exchanged. Sparta took the oath 
for herself and her allies ; Athens took the oath for herself 
only ; her allies afterwards took it severally, each city for itseli*. 
Why such difference was made we are not told ; for it would 


SoTLV ore Kal iroWa avrCrvira yiyv6neva • vofiovs ra? rroAtt? yiyvecrdai, itacrai trakiv^ 
Siv Kal VI KaraXvi^9t:L<ra iv Ka- eiret ri8iK7iBria-av oi &v]^aLOi^ itr* cKeCvotv 

S/Jteia' vvp yovPf ws (?) tcnrovSdaare avTO- yeytpvjvrai. 
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seem that 

Oaths ex- 
changed. 
Sparta takes 
the oath for 
herself and 
her allies. 
Athens 
takes it for 
herself : 
her allies 
take It 
after her, 
succes- 
sively. 

Tlie oath 
proposed to 
the Thebans. 
Epameinon- 
das, the 
Theban 
envoy, 
insists upon 
talving the 
oath in the 
name of the 
Boeotian 
federation. 
Agesilaus 
and the 
Spartans 
require that 
he shall 
take it for 
TliSbes 
alone. 

Oaring and 
emphatic 
speeches 
dehvored by 
Epamei- 
uondas in 
the congress 
—protesting 
against the 
overween- 
ing pre- 
teiibions 
of Sparta, 
lie claims 
reoogmtion 
of the 
ancient 
institutions 
of Boeotia, 
with Thfibes 
as president 
of the 
federation. 


the principle of severance apj^lied to both confede- 
racies alike. 

Next came the turn of the Thebans to swear ; and 
here the fatal hitch was disclosed. Epameinondas, the 
Theban envoy, insisted on taking the oath, not for 
Th^hea separately, hut for Thebes as president of the 
Boeotian federation, including all the Boeotian cities. 
The Spartixn authorities, on the other hand, and Agesi- 
laus as the foremost of all, strenuously oj^posed him. 
They required that he should swear for Thebes alone, 
leaving theBcnotian cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary debates, 
Epameinondas had spoken out boldly against the 
ascendency of Sparta. While most of the deputies 
stood overawed by her dignity, represented by the 
energetic Agesilaus as spokesman, he, like the 
Athenian Autokles, and with strong sympathy from 
many of the deputies present, had proclaimed that 
nothing kept alive the war except her unjust preten- 
sions, and that no peace could be durable unless such 
pretensions were put aside. ^ Accepting the condi- 
tions of peace as finally determined, he presented 
himself to swear to them in the name of the Boeotian 
federation. But Agesilaus, requiring that each of the 
Boeotian cities should take the oath for itself, appealed 
to those same pnnciiiles of liberty which Epameinondas 
himself had just invoked, and asked him whether 
each of the Boeotian cities had not as good a title 
to autonomy as Thebes. Epameinondas might have 
replied by asking why Sparta had just been per- 
mitted to take the oath for her allies as well as for 
herself. But he took a higher ground : he con- 
tended that the presidency of Boeotia was held by 
Thebes on as good a title as the sovereignty of 
Laconia by Sparta.® He would remind the assembly 
that when Boeotia was first conquered and settled 
by its present inhabitants, the other towns had all 
been planted out from ThSbes as their chief and 


1 Plutarch, AgesiL c. 27. 2 piutarch, AgesiL c. 28. 
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mother-city; that the federal union of all, administered hy 
Bceotarchs chosen hy and from all, with Th§hes as president, was 
coeval with the first settlement of the country ; that the separate 
autonomy of each was qualified by an established institution, 
devolving on the Bceotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the 
management of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this had 
been already pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years earlier, 
before the five Spartan commissioners assembled to determine the 
fate of the captives after the surrender of Plataea ; when he 
required the condemnation of the Platceans as guilty of treason to 
the ancestral institutions of Boeotia;^ and the Spartan com- 
missioners had recognized the legitimacy of these institutions by a 
sweeping sentence of death against the transgressors. Moreover, at 
a time when the ascendency of Thebes over the Bmotian cities 
had been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic co-operation with 
the invading Persians, the Spartans themselves had assisted her 
with all their power to re-establish it, as a countervailing force 
against Athens.® Eiiameinondas could show that the presidency 
of Thebes over the Boeotian cities was the keystone of the 
federation — a right not only of immemorial antiquity, but 
pointedly recognized and strenuously vindicated by the Spar- 
tans themselves. He could show farther that it was as old, 
and as good, as their own right to govern the Laconian town- 
ships ; which latter was acquired and held (as one of the best 
among their own warriors had boastfully proclaimed®) by 
nothing but Spartan valour and the sharpness of the Spartan 
sword. 


1 Thiicycl. iii. 61. ^uwj/ (the Thohans) 
KTtcrdvTOiV riAaratai' vcrTepov rijt dWrjf 
liotiarta^ xal dWa XMpta fxer* avT^g, $. 
^vp-fiiKTOvg a,v9p(a7rovg i$e\A(ravreg ecr^o- 

fibv, ovK T7^coup oStoi (tlie PlatJBaiis), 
“ ‘T ^ ° V, Jiyeno- 

vevceraaivtp nfitov, egto Se rtov aKKmv 
BotWTwi/ irapct^aCvovreg rd irar- 
p t a, errciStj irpoayjvayKaCovTOf wpocni- 
j^topTjo'ai' Trpo? ’A<?i7J/acov9, <KC. 

Again (c. 65) he says respecting the 
oligarchical PLatooans who admitted the 
Theban dehichment when it came by 
night to surprise Platsea—et Sk dvSpvg 


Bot(aT(oy irdrpca KaracriJ aat. 


eirwaAetravro cKOUTcg, «fcc. 

^ Again (c. 66), Kara rd trdvTtav Boiiuruv 
irarpio, &c. Compare li, 2. 

2 BiodOr. xi. 81, 

* Thncyd. iv. 126. 

Brasidtis, addressing his soldiera 
when serving in Macedonia, on the 
approach^ of the Blyrians 

* Ay aOoig ydp vivo.!, irpocnjxet vfJLiv rd 

voAd/xia, oy Sta Trapov<r£a.v 

eKd<rTOT«j dXkd BC ot/cei'ai/ dper^v, xal 
p-riSiv itAtj^os 7r€4>opr}<r0ai erepoou . ot ye 
M-ySi anh irokiretStv roiovTtav ijKeTef \v 
ais ou iroAAol hKlywv dp^ovcrtv, dAAd 
vkei6v(ov pdAkov ikd(r<rovg • ovk akktf 
TtvlieTi7<rdjLt«vot r^v 5vvd<miav 

■jj fi.a.xdp.«pai. Kpartlp, 
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An emphatic speech of this tenor delivered amidst the deputies 
Indignation assembled at Sparta, and arraigning the Spartans not 
of the merely in their supremacy over Greece, but even in 
^^ans dominion at home, was as it were the shadow 

Age^fu?'^* coming events. It opened a question 

— brief such as no Greek had ever ventured to raise. It was 

exchange^d a novelty startling to all, extravagant probably in the 
Sclud^ed^ eyes of Kallistratus and the Athenians, but to the 
from the Spartans themselves intolerably poignant and insult- 
treaty. already a long account of antipathy 

to clear off with Thebes : their own wrong-doing in seizing the 
Kadmeia, their subsequent humiliation in losing it and being 
unable to recover it, their recent shortcomings and failures in 
the last seven years of war against Athens and Thebes jointly. 
To aggravate this deep-seated train of hostile associations, their 
pride was now wounded in an unforeseen point, the tenderest of 
all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of the national sentiment, 
which in the mind of a Spartan passed for the first of virtues, 
was stung to the quick. Had he been an Athenian orator like 
Kallistratus, his wrath would have found vent in an auiniated 
harangue. But a king of Spaita was anxious only to close these 
offensive discussions with scornful abrui)tness, thus leaving to 
the presumptuous Theban no middle ground between hiunble 
retractation and acknowledged hostility. Indignantly stalling 
from his seat, he said to Epameinondas— “ Speak plainly—will 
you, or will you not, leave to each of the Boeotian cities its 
separate autonomy 1” To which the other replied — ‘‘Will yon 
leave each of the Laconian towns autonomous ?” Without saying 
another word, Agesilaus immediately caused the name of the 
Thebans to be struck out of the roll, and proclaime<l them 
excluded from the treaty.^ 

1 One may imlge of the revolting ovre /SaoriAeuy, ov^’ rj rtou ‘AOrivaloiv 
effect proaiicoa by such a proposition wdAt*:, ov6« irwiro0’ ^/xtv iui Ktihia-ev w«? 
before the battle of lionktra, by reailmg oLSUais avrnv (isok. Arch, 

the language which Isokratfis puts into s. 32). In the spring of 371 n.c„ w'lnit 
the mouth of the Spartan prince Avchh had once been Messenia was only a 
daraus, five or six years after that portion of Laconia, which no one 
battle, protesting that all Spartan thought of distinguishing from tlie 
patriots ought to perish rather than other portions (see Thucyd iv, 3, IJ). 
cousent to the relinquishment of ^ a Plutarch, Agesil. c 28 ; J^ausaiiias, 
Messenia^rr«pl fjt.iv aWtav rivwv aix.^xf ix. 13, 1 : compare Liodflr. xv, .‘d, 
kyiyvovTOf irepl Si Meo-tnjnjs, I^usanias erroneously assigns the 
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Sucli was the close of this memorable congress at Sparta in 
June, 371 B.c. Between the Spartans and Athenians ^.o. 37i. 
and their respective allies peace was sworn. But the 
Thebans were excluded, and their deputies returned p< ace 
home (if we may believe Xenophdn^) discouraged and including 
mournful. Yet such a man as Epameinondas must gpS^®*aiid 
have been well aware that neither his claims nor his ttie rest— 
arguments would he admitted by Sparta. If, there- aione is 
fore, he was disappointed with the result, this must excluded, 
be because he had counted upon, but did not obtain, support from 
the Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been adverse rather 
than favourable to Thebes throughout the congress. They were 
disinclined, from their sympathies with the Platseans, to advo- 


debate to the conccress preceding the he advances. We must recollect that 
peace of Aiitalkidas in 387 B.c. ; at Epameinondas does nob contend that 
which time Epameinondas was an Thfibes was entitled to as much power 
nnJcnown man. in Boeotia as Sparta in Laconia. He 

Plutarch gives this interchange of only contends that Bceotia, under the 
brief questions, between Agesilaus and presidency of Thfibes, was as much an 
Epameinondas, which is in substance integral political aggregate as Laconia 
the same as that given by Pausanias, under Sparta, in reference to the 
and has every appearance of being the Grecian vi'orld. 
truth But he introduces it in a very Xenophdn differs from Plutarch in 
bold and abrupt way, such as cannot his account of the conduct of the 
be conformable to the reality. To Theban envoys. He does not mention 
raise a question about the right of Epameinondas at all, nor any envoy by 
Sparta to govern Laconia was a most name ; but he says that “ the Thebans, 
daring novelty. A courageous and having entered their name among the 
patriotic Theban might venture upon cities which had taken tho oaths, came 
it as a retort against those Spartans on the next day and requested that 
who questioned the right of Thfibes to the entry might be altered, and that 
her presidency of Bueotia; but he ‘iAeBosoiians' might be substituted in 
would never do so without assigning place of the Thehans^ as having taken 
his reasons to justify an assertion so the oath. Agesilaus told them that ho 
startling to a large portion of his could make no change ; but he would 
hearers. The reasons which I here strike their names out if they chose, 
ascribe to Epameinondas are such as and he accordii^ly did strike them 
we know to nave formed the Theban out’* (vl. 3, 19), It seems to me that 
creed, in reference to the Boeotian this account is far less probable than 
cities ; such as were actually urged by that of Plutarch, and bears every mark 
the Theban orator in 427 B.C., when the of being incorrect. Why should such 
fate of the Platoean captives was under aman as Bpameinonidas (who doubtless 
discussion. After Epameinondas had was the envoy) consent at first to waive 
once laid out the reasons in support of the presidential pretensions of Thfibes, 
his assertion, he might then, if the and to swear for her alone 7 If he did 
same brief question were angnly put consent, why should he retract the 
to him a second time, meet it with next day? Xenoph6n is anxious to 
another equally brief counter-question make out Agesilaus to be as much 
or retort. It is this final interchange in the nght as may be ; since the 
of thrusts which Plutarch has given, fatal consequences of his proceed- 
omitting the arguments previously ings manifested thems^vos out too 
stated by Epameinondas, and necessaiy soon, 
to warrant ‘the seeming paradox which i Xenoph Helleo, vi. 3, 20. 

8-11 
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cate tie presidential claims of T]i^l)es, thougli on the whole it 
Advanta e political interest of Athens that the Boeotian 

ous^silon federation should be maintained as a bulwark to her- 
prudeifce^m against Sparta, Yet the relations of Athens with 
her to make ThSbes, after the congress as before it, were still 
peace now. friendship, nominal rather than sincere. It 

was only with Sparta and her allies that Thibes was at war, 
without a single ally attached to her. On the whole, Kallistratus 
and his colleagues had managed the interests of Athens in this 
congress with great prudence and success. They had disengaged 
her from the alliance with Thibes, which had been dictated seven 
years before by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but which 
had no longer any adequate motive to countervail the cost of 
continuing the war ; at the same time the disengagement had 
been accomplished without bad faith. The gains of Athens, 
during the last seven years of war, had been considerable. She 
had acquired a great naval power and a body of maritime con- 
federates, while her enemies the Spartans had lost their naval 
power in the like proportion. Athens was now the ascendant 
leader of maritime and insular Greece, while Sparta still con- 
tinued to be the leading power on land, but only on land, and a 
tacit partnership was now established between the two, each 
recognizing the other in their respective halves of the Hellenic 
hegemony.^ Moreover, Athens had the prudence to draw her 
stake and quit the game when at the maximum of her acquisi- 
tions, without taking the risk of future contingencies. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefeasible con- 
Tennsof federacies was renounced — a renunciation which had 
compuis^ already been once sworn to, sixteen years before, at the 
peace of Antalkidas, but treacherously perverted by 
coSede- Sparta in the execution. Under this new engagement, 
Snommed- Sparta or Athens ceased to constitute an 

organized permanent body voting by its majority, 
alone main- passing resolutions permanently binding upon dissen- 
tained. tients, arming the chief state with more or less power 
of enforcement against alk and forbidding voluntary secessions of 
individual members. They became a mere uncemented aggregate 
of individuals, each acting for himself, taking counsel together, 
iDiodOr. xv. 88 — 82 . 
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as long as they chose, and co-operating so far as all were in har- 
mony ; but no one being bound by any decision of the others, nor 
recognizing any right in the others to compel him even to perfor- 
mance of what he had specially promised, if it became irksome. 
By such change, therefore, both Athens and Sparta were losers in 
power ; yet the latter to a much greater extent than the former, 
inasmuch as her reach of power over her allies had been more 
comprehensive and stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the requisition ad- 
dressed by Sparta to Thibes, and the controversy 
between Epameinondas and Agesilaus, really turned, in^de^ate 
Agesilaus contended that the relation between Thebes 
and the other Boeotian cities was the same as what andE^amei- 
subsisted between Sparta and her allies ; that accord- 
ingly when Sparta renounced the indefeasible and compulsory 
character of her confederacy, and agreed to deal with each of its 
members as a self-acting and independent unit, she was entitled 
to demand that Th8bes should do the same in reference to the 
Boeotian towns. Epameinondas, on the contrary, denied the j ustice 
of this parallel. He maintained that the proper subject of com- 
parison to be taken was the relation of Sparta, not to her extra- 
Laconian allies, but to the Laconian townships ; that the federal 
union of the Boeotian towns under ThSbes was coeval with the 
Boeotian settlement, and among the most ancient phaenomena of 
Greece ; that in reference to other states, Boeotia, like Laconia or 
Attica, was the compound and organized whole, of which each 
separate city was only a fraction ; that other Greeks had no more 
right to meddle with the internal constitution of these fractions, 
and convert each of them into an integer, than to insist on separate 
independence for each of the townships of Laconia . Epameinondas 
did not mean tc contend that the power of ThSbes over the 
Boeotian cities was as complete and absolute in degree as that of 
Sparta over the Laconian townships ; but merely that her presi- 
dential power, and the federal system of which it formed a part, 
were established, indefeasible, and beyond the interference of any 
Hellenic convention — quite as much as the internal government 
of Sparta in Laconia 

Once already this question had been disputed between Sparta 
and Thgbes, at the peace of Antalkidas. Once already had it been 
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decided by the superior power of the former, extorting submission 
from the latter. The last sixteen years had reversed the previous 
decision, and enabled the Thebans to reconquer those presidential 
rights of which the former peace had deprived them. Again 
therefore the question stood for decision, with keener antipathy 
on both sides — with diminished power in Sparta — but with 
increased force, increased confidence, and a new leader whose 
inestimable worth was even yet but half-known, in Thibes. The 
Athenians — ^friendly with both, yet allies of neither — suffered the 
dispute to be fought out without interfering. How it was settled 
will appear in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER LXXYITI. 

BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AXD ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Immediately after the congress at Sparta in June, 371 B.c,, both 
the Athenians and Lacedfemonians took steps to b.o. 871. 
perform the covenants sworn respectively to each Measures 
other as well as to the allies generally. The 
Athenians despatched orders to IphikratSs, who was Spidations 
still at Korkyra or in the Ionian sea, engaged in 
incursions against the Lacedaemonian or Pelopon- Sparta, 
nesian coasts, that he should forthwith conduct his fleet home, 
and that if he had made any captures subseq^uent to the exchange 
of oaths at Sparta they should all be restored, ^ so as to prevent 
the misunderstanding which had occurred fifty-two years before 
with Brnsidas,® in the peninsula of Pall§n6. The Lacedsemonians 
on their side sent to withdraw their harmosts and their garrisons 
from every city still under occupation. Since they had already 
made such promise once before at the peace of Antalkidas, but 
had never performed it, commissioners,® not Spartans, were now 
named from the general congress, to enforce the execution of the 
agreement 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in executing this 
part of the conditions, for the whole soul and violent 
sentiment of the Spartans were absorbed by their 
quarrel with ThSbes. The miso-Theban impulse now 
drove them on with a fury which overcame aU other 
thoughts, and which, though doubtless Agesilaus and others 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi 4, 1. this chapter to the peace between 

2 Thucyd iv. Athens and Sparta in 874 B.C. I have 

s Diodor. acv. 88. i^aycaysU, Xen. already remarked that they belong 

Hellen. L c. properly to the peace of 871 B.C. ; as 

Dioddnis refers the statements in Wesseling suspects in his note. 
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considered it at the time as legitimate patriotic resentment for 
the recent insult, appeared to the philo-Laconian Xenophdn, 
when he looked back upon it from the subsequent season of 
Spai'tan humiliation, to be a misguiding inspiration sent by the 
gods,^ like that of the Homeric At^. Now that Thebes stood 
isolated from Athens and all other allies out of Boeotia, Agesilaus 
had full confidence of being able to subdue her thoroughly. The 
same impression of the superiority of Spartan force was also 
entertained both by the Athenians and by other Greeks — ^to a 
great degree even by the Thebans themselves. It was anticipated 
that the Spartans would break up the city of Thebes into villages 
(as they had done at Mantineia)— or perhaps retaliate upon her 
the fate which she had inflicted upon Platsea — or even decimate 
her citizens and her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pur- 
suant to the vow that had been taken more than a century before, 
in consequence of the assistance lent by the Thebans to Xerx^s.^ 
Few persons out of Boeotia doubted of Hie success of Sparta. 

To attack Th§bes, however, an army was wanted ; and as Sparta, 
by the peace just sworn, had renounced everylihing 
Snbr^us’is like imperial ascendency over her allies, leaving each 
marchinto them free to send or withhold assistance as they 
Bojotia, out chose, to raise an army was no easy task ; for the 
ofPhoMs. allies, generally speaking, being not at all inflamed 
with che Spartan antipathy against Thebes, desired only to be 
left to enjoy their newly-acquired liberty. But it so happened 
that at the moment when peace was sworn, the Spartan king 
Kleombrotus was actually at the head of an army of Lacedae- 
monians and allies, in Phokis, on the north-western frontier of 
Boeotia. Immediately on hearing of the peace, Kleombrotus sent 
home to ask for instructions as to his future proceedings. By the 
unanimous voice of the Spartan authorities and assembly, with 
Agesilaus as the most vehement of all,® he was directed to march 
against the Thebans, unless they should flinch at the last moment 
(as they had done at the peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish 
their presidency over the other Boeotian cities. One citizen alone, 
named Prothoiis, interrupted this unanimity. He protested 

1 Xen. Hollen. vi. 4, 8. rjivi yetp, ws Pdopid. c. 20 ; DiodOr. xv. 61, 

; Hutarch. ’ <=■ 
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against the order, first, as a violation of their oaths, which 
req.uired them to disband the army and reconstitute it on the 
voluntary principle . next, as imprudent in regard to the allies, 
who now looked upon such liberty as their right, and would 
never serve with cordiality unless it were granted to them. But 
Prothoiis was treated with disdain as a silly alarmist,^ and the 
peremptory order was despatched to Elleombrotus ; accompanied, 
probably, by a reinforcement of Spartans and Lacedsemonians, the 
number of whom, in the ensuing battle, seems to have been 
greater than can reasonably be imagined to have been before 
serving in PhoHs. 

Meanwhile no symptoms ol concession were manifested at 
Thebes.- Epameinoudas, on his return had found 
cordial sympathy with the resolute tone which he had the defences 
adopted both in defence of the Bmotian federation and 
against Sparta. Though every one felt the magnitude 
of the danger, it was still hoped that the enemy might 
be prevented from penetrating out of Phokis into Boeotia, 
Epameinondas accordingly occupied with a strong force the narrow 
pass near Kor6neia, lying between a spur of Mount Helikon on 
one side and the Lake Kopals on the other — the same position 
as had been taken by the Boeotians, and forced by the army 
returning from Asia under Agesilaus, twenty-three years before. 
Orchomenus lay northward (that is, on the Phokian side) 
of this position ; and its citizens, as well 8is its Lacedeemonian 
garrison, now doubtless formed part of the invading army of 
Kleombrotus. That prince, with a degree of military skill rare 
in the Spartan commanders, baffled all the Theban calculations. 
Instead of marching by the regular road from Phokis into Boeotia, 
he turned southward by a mountain road scarcely deemed 
practicable, defeated the Theban division under Chsereas which 
guarded it, and crossed the ridge of Helikon to the Boeotian port 
of Kreusis on the B^sssean Gulf. Coming upon this place by 
surprise, he stormed it, capturing twelve Theban triremes which 

^Xen. Hellen. vi 4, 2, 8. Utlvov Boeotian cities should be left auto- 
fiiv 4t\vapelv ijyi)<raTo, &c. nomous ; and the requisition was te- 

2 It is stated that either the Lace- nudiated (DiodCr. xv. 61 ; Aristeid6s, 
dsemonians from Sparta or Kleom- Orat. (Leuktr.) ii. xxxiv. p. 644, ed. 
brotus from Phokis sent a new for- Bindoi^. But such mission seems 
mai requisition to ThShes, that the very doubtful. 
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lay in the harbour. He then left a garrison to occupy the port, 
and marched without delay over the mountainous ground into 
the territory of Thespiae on the eastern declivity of Helikon ; 
where he encamped on the high ground, at a place of ever- 
meniorahle name, called Leuktra.^ 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained ; not only 
Epameinon- placing Kleombrotus within an easy march of Thibes, 
opening a sure communication by sea with 
Leuktra- Sparta, through the port of Krensis, and thus eluding 
the difficulties of Mount Kithseron. Both the king 
and the Lacedsemonians around him were full of joy 
and confidence ; while the Thebans on their side were struck 
with dismay as well as surprise. It required all the ability of 
Epameinondas and all the daring of Pelopidas to uphold the 
resolution of their countrymen, and to explain away or neutralize 
the terrific signs and portents, which a dispirited Greek was sure 
to see in every accident of the road. At length, however, they 
succeeded in this, and the Thebans with their allied Bceotiaii 
were marched out from Thebes to Leuktra, where they were 
posted on a declivity opposite to the Spartan camp. They were 
commanded by the seven Boeotarchs, of whom Epameinondas was 
one But such was the prevalent apprehension of joining battle 
with the Spartans on equal terms, that even when actually on 
the gi'ound, three of these Bceotarchs refused to concur in the 
order for fighting, and proposed to shut themselves up in Thebes 
for a siege, sending their wives and families away to Atliens. 
Epameinondas was vainly combating their determination, when 
the seventh Boootarch, Branchylid^s, arrived from the passes of 
Kithaeron, where he had been on guard, and was prevailed upon 
to vote in favour of the bolder course. 

Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet the 
feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of brave 
despair than of cheering hope— a conviction that it was better to 
perish in the field than to live in exile with the Lacedmmonians 
masters of the Kadmeia. Some encouraging omens, however, 
were transmitted to the camp, from the temples in Thebes as 
well as from that of Trophonius at Lebadeiaj^ and a Spartan 

1 Xen. Hellon. vi. 4, 8, 4 ; Bioddr. 3 Kallisthends, apud Cic. de Bivijia* 
XV. 68 ; Bausaii. ix. 18, 2. tione, i. 84. Fra«m. 9, ed. Bidot. 
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exile named Leanclrias, serving in the Theban ranks, ventured to 
assure them that they were now on the very spot foredoomed for 
the overthrow of the Lacedaemonian empire. Here stood the 
tomb of two females (daughters of a Leuktrian named Skedasus) 
who had been violated by two Lacedaemonians and had after- 
wards slain themselves. Skedasus, after having in vain 
attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this outrage, 
came back imprecating curses on them, and slew himself also. 
The vengeance of these departed sufferers would now be sure to 
pour itself out on Sparta, when her army was in their own 
district and near their own tomb. And the Theban leaders, to 
whom the tale was full of opportune encouragement, crowned 
the tomb with wreaths, invoking the aid of its inmates against 
the common enemy now present.^ 

While others were thus comforted by the hope of superhuman 
aid, Epameinondas, to whom the order of the coming 
battle had been confided, took care that no human 
precautions should be wanting. His task was Epameinon- 
arduous ; for not only were his troops dispirited, 
while those of the enemy were confident, but their numbers 
were inferior, and some of the Boeotians present were hardly 
even trustworthy. What the exact numbers were on either side 
we are not permitted to know. Diod6rus assigns about 6000 
men to the Thebans ; Plutarch states the numbers of Kleom- 
brotus at 11,000.^ Without placing faith in these figures, we see 
good reason for believing that the Theban total was decidedly 


iXenoph6ntis Hellenica, vi. 4, 7; 
DiodCi-us, XV, S4 ; Pausanias, ix. 13, 8; 
Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20, 21 ; Polyse- 
uus, ii. 3, 8. 

The latter relates that Pelopidas in 
a dream saw Skedasus, who directed 
him to offer on this tomb an auburn 
virrfn*' to the deceased females. 
Pelopidas and his friends were greatly 
perplexed about the fulfilment of this 
■command; many urged that it was 
necessary for some maiden to devote 
herself, or to be devoted by her 
parents, as a victim for the safety of 
the country, like Menoekeus and Ma- 
karia in the ancient legends; others 
denounced the idea as cruel and inad- 
missible. In the midst of the debate, 
a mare with a chestnut filly galloped 


up, and stopped not far off; upon 
which the prophet Theokritus ex- 
claimed Here comes the victim 
required, sent b^he special providence 
of the gods”, chestnut filly was 
caught and offered as a sacrifice on 
the tomb; every one being in high 
spirits from a conviction that the 
mandate of the gods had been exe- 
cuted. 

The prophet Theokritus figures in 
the treatise of Plutarch de Genio 
Socratis (c. 3, p> 576 D) as one of the 
companions of Pelopidas in the con- 
spiracy whereby the Theban oligarchy 
was put down and the Lacedsemonians 
expelled from the Kadmeia. 

aDiod6r. xv. 62 — 56; Plutarch, 
Pelop. c. 20. 
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inferior. Por sucli inferiority Epameinondas strove to make up 
by skilful tactics, and by a combination at that time novel as 
well as ingenious. In all former Grecian battles, the opposite 
armies had been drawn up in line, and had fought along the 
whole line ; or at least such had been the intention of the 
generals — ^and if it was not realized, the cause was to be sought 
in accidents of the ground, or backwardness or disorder on the 
part of some division of the soldiers. Departing from this 
habit, Epameinondas now arrayed his troops so as to bring his 
own left to bear with irresistible force upon the Spartan right, 
and to keep back the rest of his army comparatively out of 
action* Knowing that Kleombrotus, with the Spartans and all 
the official persons, would be on the right of their own line, he 
calculated that, if successful on this point against the best troops, 
he should find little resistance from the remainder. Accord- 
ingly he placed on his own left wing chosen Theban hoplites, to 
the prodigious depth of fifty shields, with Pelopidas and the 
Sacred Band in front. His order of advance was disposed 
obliquely or in echelon, so that the deep column on the left 
should join battle first, while the centre and right kept com- 
paratively back and held themselves more in a defensive 
attitude. 

In 371 B.O., such a combination was absolutely new, and 
Confidence betokened high miKtary genius. It is therefore no 
taiw'anfS' Kleombrotus that he was not prepared for 

Kleom- it, and that he adhered to the ordinary Grecian tactics 
brotus. joining battle at once along the whole line. But so 

unbounded was the confidence reigning among the Spartans, that 
there never was any occasion on which peculiar precautions were 
less thought of When, from their entrenched camp on the 
Leuktrian eminence, they saw the Thebans encamped on an 
opposite eminence, separated from them by a small breadth of 
low ground and moderate declivities, their only impatience was 
to hurry on the decisive moment, so as to prevent the enemy from 
escaping. Both the partisans and the opponents of Kleombrotus 
united in provoking the order for battle, each in their own lan- 
guage. The partisans urged him, since he had never yet done 
anything against the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear 
himself from the disparaging comparisons which rumour insti- 
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tuted between bim and Agesilans ; the opponents gawe it to be 
understood, that if Kleombrotus were now backward, their 
suspicions would be confirmed that he leaned in his heart towards 
the Thebans.^ Probably the king was himself sufficiently eager 
to fight, and so would any other Spartan general have been, under 
the same circumstances, before the battle of Leuktra. But even 
had he been otherwise, the impatience, prevalent among the 
Lacedsemonian portion of his army, left him no option. Accord- 
ingly, the decided resolution to fight was taken. The last 
council was held, and the final orders issued by Kleombrotus 
after his morning meal, where copious libations of wine both 
attested and increased the confident temper of every man. The 
army was marched out of the camp, and arrayed on the lower 
portion of the declivity ; Edeombrotus with the Spartans and 
most of the Lacedaemonians being on the right, in an order of 
twelve deep. Some Lacedaemonians were also on the left, but 
respecting the order of the other parts of the line we have no 
information. The cavalry was chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epameinondas also marched clown his declivity, in 
his own chosen order of battle ; his left wing being Battle ot 
both forward, and strengthened into very deep order, 
for desperate attack. His cavalry too were posted in front of his 
line. But before he commenced his march, he sent away his 
baggage and attendants home to Thebes ; while at the same time 
he made proclamation that any of his Boeotian hoplites who were 
not hearty in the cause might also retire if they chose. Of such 
permission the Thespians immediately availed themselves ; ® so 
many were there, in the Theban camp, who estimated the chances 
to be all in favour of Lacedsemonian victory. Bu^ when these 
men, a large portion of them unarmed, were seen retiring, a con- 
siderable detachment from the army of Kleombrotus, either with 
or without orders, ran after to prevent their escape, and forced 
them to return for safety to the main Theban army. The most 
zealous among the allies of Sparta present — ^the Phokians, the 
Phliasians, and the Herakleots, together with a body of merce- 
naries—execuled this movement, which seems to have weakened 
the Lacedaemonians in the main battle, without doing any 
mischief to the Thebans. 

1 Xeu. Helleu. vL 4, 6* 2 polyfien. ii. 2 2 ; Pausan, ix. IS, S ; ix. 14, i. 
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The cavalry first engaged in front of both lines ; and here the 


Defeat of 
the Spar- 
tans and 
•death of 


superiority of the Thebans soon became manifest. The 
Lacedsemonian cavalry — at no time very good, but at 
this moment unusually bad, composed of raw and 


^ombro- feeble novices, mounted on horses provided by the 
rich — was soon broken and driven back upon the 


infantry, who'se ranks were disturbed by the fugitives. To re- 
establish the battle, Kleombrotus gave the word for the infantry 
to advance, himself personally leading the right. The victorious 
cavalry probably hung upon the Lacedaemonian infantry of the 
centre and left, and prevented them from making much forward 
movement ; while Epameinondas and Pelopidas with their left 
advanced according to their intention to bear down Kleombrotus 
and his right wing. The shock here was terrible ; on both sides 
victory was resolutely and desperately disputed, in a close hand- 
combat, with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. 
But such was the overwhelming force of the Theban charge — with 
the Sacred Band or chosen warriors in front, composed of men 
highly trained in the palmstra,^ and the deep column of fifty 
shields propelling behind — ^that even the Spartans, with all their 
courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable to stand up against 
it. Kleombrotus, bimself either in or near the front, was mor- 


tally wounded, apparently early in the battle ; and it was only 
by heroic and unexampled efforts, on the part of his comrades 
around, that he was carried off yet alive, so as to preserve him 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Around him also fell 
the most eminent members of the Si>artan official staff ; Deinon 
the Polemarch, Sphodrias wdth his son Kleonymus, and several 
others. After an obstinate resistance and a fearful slaughter, the 


right wing of the Spartans was completely beaten, and driven 
back to their camp on the higher ground. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the Theban left 
Faint irresistibly strong, that all the stress of the battle 

aSrenceof fell — as Epameinondas had intended that it should. 
^^Spartan Jn uo other part of the line does there appear to have 
been any serious fighting ; partly through his delibe- 
rate scheme of not pushing forward either his centre or his right 
—partly through the preliminary victory of the Theban cavalry, 


' Plutarch, S^Tuposiac. ii. 6, p. 680 P, 
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wliicli probably checked in part the forward march of the enemy’s 
line — and partly also through the lukewarm adherence, or even 
suppressed hostility, of the allies marshalled under the command 
of Kleombrotus.^ The Phokians and Herakleots — zealous in the 
cause from hatred of Thebes — had quitted the line to strike a blow 
at the retiring baggage and attendants ; while the remaining 
allies, after mere nominal fighting and little or no loss, retired to 
the camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated and 
driven back to it. Moreover, even some Lacedaemonians on the 
left wing, probably astounded by the lukewarmness of those 
around them, and by the unexpected calamity on their own right, 
fell back in the same manner. The whole Lacedaemonian force, 
with the dying king, was thus again assembled and formed behind 
the entrenchment on the higher ground, where the victorious 
Thebans did not attempt to molest them.® 

But very different were their feelings as they now stood 
arrayed in the camp from that exulting boastfulness 
with which they had quitted it an hour or two before, co^^Ster 
and fearful v/as the loss when it came to be verified. 

Of seven hundred Spartans who had marched forth of defeat 
from the camp, only three hundred returned to it.^ tosoUci?^ 
One thousand Lacedaemonians, besides, had been left 
on the field, even by the admission of Xenoph6n ; 
probably the real number was even larger. Apart from this, the 
death of Kleombrotus was of itself an event impressive to every 
one, the like of which had never occurred since the fatal day of 
Thermopylae. But this was not all. The allies who stood 
alongside of them in arms were now altered men. All were sick 
of their cause, and averse to further exertion j some scarcely 
concealed a positive satisfaction at the defeat. And when the 
surviving polemarchs, now commanders, took counsel with the- 

1 Pausanias (ix. 13, 4 : compare viii. 2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 18, 14. 

6, 1) lays great stress upon this 3 Xen. Hellen. Z. c. Plutarch (Agesil. 
indifference or even treachery of the c. 28) states lOOO Lacedoeraonians to 
allies. XenophCn says quite enough to have been slain ; Pausanias (ix. 18, 4)* 
authenticate the reality of the fact gives the number as more than 1000 ; 
(Hellen. vi. 4, 15—24) : see also Cicero Hioddrus mentions 4000 (xv. 56), v^hich 
de OfiBc. ii 7, 26. is doubtless above the truth, though 

Polyeenus has more than one the number given by XenophOn may be 
anecdote respecting the dexterity of fairly presumed as somewhat below it. 
Agesilaos in dealing with faint-hearted Dionysius of Halikarnassus (Antiq. 
conduct or desertion, on the part of the Boman. ii. 17) states that 1700 Spartana 
allies of Sparta (Polysen. ii. 1, 18—20). perished. 
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principal officers as to the steps proper in the emergency, there 
were a few, hut very few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of 
the battle, and for recovering by force their slain brethren in 
the field, or perishing in the attempt All the rest felt like 
beaten men ; so that the polemarchs, giving effect to the general 
sentiment, sent a herald to solicit the regular truce for burial of 
their dead. This the Thebans granted, after erecting their own 
trophy.^ But Epameinondas, aware that the Spartans would 
practise every stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, 
ooupled the grant with the condition that the allies should bury 
their dead first. It was found that the allies had scarce any dead 
to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on the field was 
a Lacedsemonian.2 And thus the Theban general, while he 
placed the loss beyond possibility of concealment, proclaimed at 
the same time such public evidence of Spartan courage, as to 
rescue the misfortune of Leuktra from all aggravation on the 
score of dishonour. What the Theban loss was Xenophdn does 
not tell us. Pausanias states it at forty-seven men,® Diod6rus at 
three hundred. The former number is preposterously small, 
and even the latter is doubtless under the truth ; for a victory 
in close fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been 
•dearly purchased. Though the bodies of the Spartans were 
given up to burial, their arms were retained ; and the shields of 
the principal officers were seen by the traveller Pausanias at 
Th§bes, 600 years afterwards.-^ 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when Epamei- 
nondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded 
from the general x>eace, to the day when he stood 
victorious on the field of Leuktra.® The event came 
like a thunderclap upon every one in Greece — upon 
victors as well as vanqui.shed — upon allies and 
neutrals, near and distant, alike. The general expec- 
tation had been that ThSbes would be speedily 
overthrown and dismantled ; instead of which, not 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 15. b This is an important date preserved 

2 Patmn. ix* 18, 4 ; Plutarch, hy Plutarch CAjjjesil, c. 28). Tlie con- 

Appi)htheg. Reg. p. 103 B ; Cicero de gress was broken up at Sparta on 
■Omcjis, li. 7.^ the fourteenth of the Attic month 

o l^ausan. ix. 13, 4 ; BiodOr. xv. 66. Skirrophoriou (June), the last mt)nth 

4 Pausan. ix. 16, 8. of the year of the Athenian archon 


B.0. 371. 

•Oreat sur- 

S nse, and 
nmenso 
alteration 
of feelinff, 
produced 
throughout 
Greece by 
the Theban 
victory. 
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only she had escaped, but had inflicted a crushing blow on the 
military majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Senophdn — whose account of the battle is 
obscure, partial, and imprinted with that chagrin which the 
event occasioned to him ^ — ascribes the defeat to untoward acci- 
dents,^ or to the rashness and convivial carelessness of Kleom- 
brotus, upon whose generalship Agesilaus and his party at Sparta 
did not scruple to cast ungenerous reproach,® while others faintly 
exculpated him by saying that he had fought contrary to his 
better judgment, under fear of unpopularity. Such criticisms, 
coming from men wise after the fact, and consoling themselves 
for the public calamity by censuring the unfortunate commander, 
will not stand examination. Kleombrotus represented on this 
occasion the feeling universal among his countrymen. He was 
ordered to march against Thibes with the full belief, entertained 
by Agesilaus and all the Spartan leaders, that her unassisted force 
could not resist him. To fight the Thebans on open ground was 
exactly what he and every other Spartan desired. While his 
manner of forcing the entrance of Boeotia, and his capture of 
Kreusis, was a creditable manoeuvre, he seems to have arranged 
his order of battle in the manner usual with Grecian generals at 
the time. There appears no reason to censure his generalship, 


Alkisthends; the battle was fought 
on the fifth of the Attic month of 
Hekatombseon, the first month of 
the next Attic year, of the archon 
Phrasikleidds— -aboat the beginning of 
July. 

1 Diodtma differs from XenophCn on 
one important matter connected with 
the battle ; affirming that Archidamns 
son of Agesilaus was present and 
fought, together with vanous other 
circumstances, which I shall discuss 
presently, in a future note. I follow 
Xenophdn. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 8. els 8* o^v 
r^y ixdxyv T0I9 ^ fiev AaxeSaift.oi'cois 
vrdvrtt ravavrCa iyCyverOf rots 8 i (to 
the Thebans) vdvra. kcu viro Tr}9 TTJx’jy 
Kar<ap9ovro, 

* Isokrat4s, in the Oration vi. called 
Arehidamua (composed about five years 
after the battle, as if to be spoken by 
Archidamns son of Agesilaus)->puts 
this statement distinctly into the 

mouth of Archidamns 

ravT^crl SeSvarvxifl<dvoLt. 

SoKovnev iv rff p-dxp rfj Trpbs 0 ijpaiovs, 


ical rots p-iv <rtlip.a<ri Kpar^drivai Sid. 
rhy ovK hp 9 G}^ iiyqa-dp.^vov, <S5C* 
(S. 9). 

1 take his statement as good evidence 
of the real opinion entertaine<l both by 
Agesilaus and by Archidamns •— an 
opinion the more natmal, since the two 
contemporary kings of Sparta were 
almost always at variance, and at the 
head of opposing parties ; especially 
true about Agesilaus and Kleombrotus, 
during the life of the latter. 

Cicero (probably copying Kallis- 
thenSs or jEphorus) says, de Officiis, 
i. 24, 84—** Ilia plaga (Lacedeemoniis) 
pestifera, qufi, quum Cleombrotus 
invidiam timens temere cum Epami- 
nonda conflixisset, Lacedfemoniorum 
opes cormerunt”. Polybius remarks 

g x. 23, we know not from whom he 
orrowed) that all the proceedings of 
Kleombrotus during the empire of 
Sparta were marked with a generous 
regard for the interests and feelings 
of the allies; while the proceedings 
of Agesilaus were of the opposite 
character. 
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except in so far as he was nnable to divine — ^what no one else 
divined — the superior combinations of his adversary, then for the 
first time applied to practice. 

To the discredit of Xenoph6n, Epameinondas is never named in 
his narrative of the battle, though he recognizes in substance 
that the battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force 
brought to bear upon one point of the enemy’s phalanx — a fact 
which both Plutarch and Bioddrus ^ expressly refer to the genius 
of the general. All the calculations of Epameinondas turned out 
successfuL The bravery of the Thebans, cavalry as well as 
infantry, seconded by the training which they had received 
during the last few years, was found sufficient to carry his plans 
into full execution. To this circumstance principally was owing 
the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece which followed 
the battle. Every one felt that a new military power had 
aiisen, and that the Theban training, under the generalship of 
Epameinondas, had proved itself more than a match on a fair 
field, with shield and spear, and with numbers on the whole 
inferior, for the ancient Lykurgean discipline ; which last had 
hitherto stood without a parallel as turning out artists and 
craftsmen in war, against mere citizens in the opposite ranks, 
armed, yet without the like training.^ Essentially stationary 
and old-fashioned, the Lykurgean discipline was now overborne 
by the progressive military improvement of other states, handled 
by a pre-eminent tactician — ^a misfortune predicted by the 
Corinthians ® at Sparta sixty years before, and now realized, to 
the conviction of all Greece, on the field of Leuktra. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and overpassed, 
in its privilege of training soldiers, there was another species of 
teaching wherein it neither was nor could be overpassed — the 
hard lesson of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. Memor- 

^1 Diod6r.^ XV. 65, ^EpiuUdinoiidaiS, SaifiovCov^ Si ftovov^ ry Svrt rtyvCras 
iSCf. Tivt^ Kat TreptTTjii rd^ei rS>v TroKe/iiK&v — and Xenoph6n, Meinor. 

6ia Tijs iSCas crrparijyCas ircpieTTOi^caro ii. 6, 18, 14. 

TTjv mpipStirou viKqv. ... Sib leal 5 Thucyd. i. 71, ipxat.6rpova ifiSiV 
iroiijoras -rijv ifnx\a.yya, T<p roift (of you Spartans) ra ^7rir>jS«iJ|iiaT<t vpbi 
enriAe/CTOvs 'H?*' avrov9 «<mv. AvavKij S’ woTTrep 

Ac Cp. Plutarch, Pelop. c. 23, rixvti% del rd kirt.yiyvdui.eva. 

AristoteL Politic, viii. 3, 8, 6, xoarelv* leal ^(rvva^oiiirp p-ev rroXet 

OoinpaTe XenophOn, pe lEtepub. ra aKtpyjra i/S/xt/la apiirra, TTpoi iroAAd 
Lacod. Xpi. 6. TOW? fiey aWoys aiiro- 5^ a.vo.yKa^op.ivoi's lei'ai, 7roK\y}v Kal 
erxeSiaoTd$ eTi/ai orrparKtfTiKwv, Aoxe- rijs i 1 TtTexv'^^o•e<^>s Sei, <fcc. 
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able indeed was the manner in which the news of this fatal catas- 
trophe was received at Sparta. To prepare the reader 
by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the mani- 
festation at Athens twenty-seven years before, when heroic^K- 
the trireme called Paraliis arrived from ^gospotami, command, 
bearing tidings of the capture of the entire Athenian fleet. The 
moan of distress (says the historian^) reached all up the Long 
Walls from Peirseus to Athens, as each man communicated the 
news to his neighbour : on that night not a man slept, from 
bewailing ior his lost fellow-citizens and for his own impending 
ruin.” Not such was the scene at Sparta, when the messenger 
arrived from the field of Leuktra, although there was everything 
calculated to render the shock violent. For not only was the 
defeat calamitous and humiliating beyond all former parallel, 
but it came at a moment when every man reckoned on victory. 
As soon as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Bceotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no Spartan 
entertained any doubt of the result. Under this state of feeling, 
a messenger arrived with the astounding revelation, that the 
army was totally defeated, with the loss of the king, of 400 
Spartans, and more than 1000 Lacedaemonians ; and that defeat 
stood confessed, by having solicited the truce for interment of 
the slain. At the moment when he arrived, the festival called 
the Gymnopsedia was actually being celebrated on its last day ; 
and the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theatre. In spite of all the poignancy of the 
intelligence, the Ephors would not permit the solemnity to be 
either interrupted or abridged. “ Of mcessity^ I suppose they were 
grieved, but they went through the whole as if nothing had 
happened, only communicating the names of the slain to their 
relations, and issuing a general order to the women to make no 
noise or wailing, but to bear the misfortune in silence.” That 
such an order should be issued is sufficiently remarkable ; that 
it should be issued and obeyed is what could not be expected ; 
that it should not only be issued and obeyed, but overpassed, is 
what no man could believe if it were not expressly attested by the 
contemporary historian. “ On the morrow (says he) you might 
see those whose relations had been slain wallcing about in public 

1 Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 3. 
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Tyitli bright and cheerful countenances ; hut of those whose rela- 
tives survived, scarce one showed himself ; and the few who were 
abroad looked mournful and humbled.” ^ 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and obedience 
Difference orders, at Sparta, under the most trying circum- 
spiSta sensitive and demonstrative temper 

—Athens and spontaneous outburst of feeling at Athens, so 
acS^e^^ much more nearly approaching to the Homeric type 
energy. of Greeks, we must at the same time remark that, in 
reference to active and heroic efforts for the purpose of repairing 
past calamities and making head against preponderant odds, the 
Athenians were decidedly the better of the two. I have already 
recounted the prodigious and unexpected energy displayed by 
Athens, after the ruinous loss of her two armaments before 
Syracuse, when no one expected that she could have held out for 
six months ; I am now about to recount the proceedings of Sparta, 
after the calamity at Leuktra — a calamity great and serious 
indeed, yet in positive amount inferior to what had befallen 
the Athenians at Syracuse. The reader will find that, looking to 
the intensity of active effort in both cases, the comparison is all to 
the advantage of Athens j excusing at least, if not justifying, the 
boast of Perikl§s^ in his memorable funeral harangue, that his 
countrymen, without the rigorous drill of Spartans, were yet 
found noway inferior to Spartans in daring exertion, when the 
hour of actual trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide for the 
Reinforce- of their defeated army in Boeotia ; for which 

ments sent purpose they put in march nearly the whole 
irom Sparta, Sparta. Of the Lacedaemonian 


^ 1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 16. yevofiivutv >5<rav, okCyovs av roih 

Sc rovrojv, 6 (lev cl? AoxeSaiiiova tous 5e CKvOpbitrov's «al raireivovs Trepu- 
i.yy€}mv TO 7rd$09 wptKpeiraif 'Tv/xvorrat- oyras — and Plutarch, Agesil. C, 29. 

Sitav T 9 jov(rS)v rijs reAevratas, xal rov See a Similar statement of Xeno- 
avSpiKov xopov cudov OVT 09 . ocd^e<^opot, phdn, after he has recounted the 
«iret ^Kovaav rh irdBos, eKvirovvTo fiiv, cutting in pieces of the Lacedsemoniau 
(OTTrep otpac, dvdyK-g • rbv p^vrot mora near Lechssum, about the satis- 

•ovK e^ijyayov, aAAa Siay<ovicrtuF 6 (ii.h cl<av. faction and even triumph of those of 
Kai roL fuv ovofiara rrpb^ tovs olkcCovs the Lacedssmoniaus who had lost 
ckoLotov twv redv 7 )K 6 T(av d 7 re 8 o<rav • wpo- relations in the "battle; while every 
elwcv Si raZs yvvai^l, pt.^ iroielv Koavy^Vf one else was moumful (Xen. Hellen. 
a.k\d <ny^ TO iraBo^ ^4peLv, t]J oc verre- iv. 6, 10^ Compare also Justin, xxviiL 
paC^ijv cp^Vf &v flip iT« 6 va 0 "ay oi 4 — the^ oehaviuur after the defeat of 

Koyrcif AtTrapouj leal ^aeSpovv iv ry SellaiSia. • 

^avep^ dvacTTps^opLivovs • &y Se ^Stvres ^ Thucyd. il 89. 
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morcB, or military divisions (seemingly six in the aggregate), two 
or three had been sent with Kleombrotus; all the remainder 
were now despatched, even including elderly citizens up to near 
sixty years of age, and all who had been left behind in con- 
sequence of other public offices. Archi damns took the command 
(Agesilaus still continuing to be disabled), and employed himself 
in getting together the aid promised from Tegea, from the villages 
representing the disintegrated Mantineia, from Corinth, Sikyon, 
Phlius, and Achaia ; all these places being still under the same 
oligarchies which had held them under Lacedsemonian patronage, 
and still adhering to Sparta. Triremes were equipped at 
Corinth, as a means of transporting the new army across to 
Kreusis, and thus joining the defeated troops at Leuktra ; the 
port of Kreusis, the recent acquisition of Kleonibrotus, being now 
found inestimable, as the only means of access into Boeotia.^ 
Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its entrenched 
camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans were at first in proceedings 
no hurry to disturb it. Besides that this was a very 
arduous enterprise, even after the recent victory, we battle of 
must recollect the actual feeling of the Thebans them- 
selves upon whom their own victory had come by 
surprise, at a moment when they were animated more received at 
by despair than by hope. They were doubtless 
absorbed in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of the 
moment, with the embraces and felicitations of their families in 
Thebes, rescued from impending destruction by their valour. 
Like the Syracusans after their last great victory® over the 
Athenian fleet in the Great Haibour, they probably required an 
interval to give loose to their feelings of ecstasy, before they would 
resume action. Epameinondas and the other leaders, aware how 
much the value of Theban alliance was now enhanced, 
endeavoured to obtain reinforcement from without, before they 
proceeded to follow up the blow. To Athens they sent a herald, 
■crowned with wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their recent 
victory. They invited the Atheuians to employ the present 
opportunity for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining their 
hands with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the 
Athenians were now rather hostile than friendly to Thdbcs, 
1 Xen. Hellen. vi 4, 17—19. » See Thucyd. vii. 73. 
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besides that they had sworn peace with Sparta not a month- 
before. The senate, who were assembled in the acropolis when 
the herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, and 
dismissed him without even a word of courtesy ; while the 
unfortunate Platseans, who were doubtless waiting in the city in 
expectation of the victory of Kleombrotus, and of their own 
speedy re-establishment, found themselves again struck down 
and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Plierm in Thessaly, another Theban herald was 
Jason of same purpose, and very differently 

Pheraj received. That despot sent back word that he 
would come forthwith by sea, and ordered triremes to 
the spartan "be equipped for the purpose. But this was a mere 
rSres from deception ; for at the same time he collected the 
mercenaries and cavalry immediately near to him, 
latiom began his march by land. So rapid were his 

movements, that he forestalled all opposition— though 
he had to traverse the territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, 
who were his bitter enemies — and joined the Thebans safely in 
Bceotia.^ But when the Theban leaders proposed that he 
should attack the Lacediemonian camp in flank, from the high 
ground, while they would march straight up by the hill and 
attack it in front, Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise as 
too perilous, recommending that they should permit the enemy’s 
departure under capitulation. “Be content (said he) with the 
great victory which you have already gained. Do not com- 
promise it by attempting something yet more hazardous, against 
Lacedaemonians driven to desjiair in their camp. Eecollect that 
a few days ago you yourselves were in despair, and that your 
recent victory is the fruit of that very feeling. Remember that 
the gods take pleasure in bringing about these sudden changes of 
fortune.”^ Having by such representations convinced tbe Thebans, 


iXen.HelIen vi. 4, 20,21. 

However, since the Pholdans formed 
part of the boateu anuy at Leuktra, it 
must be confessed that Jason had less 
to fear from them ab this moment 
than at any other. 

2 Pausaniiis states that immediately 
after the battle, Epaineinondas gave 
permission to the a4hes of Sparta to 
depart and go home, by which per- 


mission they profited, so that the 
Spartans now stood alone in the camp 
(Paus. is. 14, 1). This, however, is 
inconsistent with the account of Xeno- 
phon (vi. 4, 20), and I think improbable, 
Sievers (Qoschichte, &c., p. 247) 
thinks that Jason preserved the Spar- 
tans by outwitting and deluding 
Epameinondas. But it appears to me 
that the storming of the Spartan camp 
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he addressed a friendly message to the Lacedsemonians, remind- 
ing them of their dangerous position, as well as of the little trust 
to be reposed in their allies, and offering himself as mediator to 
negotiate for their safe retreat. Their acquiescence was readily 
given ; and at his instance a truce was agreed to by both parties, 
assuring to the Lacedaemonians the liberty of quitting Bceotia. 
In spite of the agreement, however, the Lacedaemonian com- 
mander placed little faith either m the Thebans or in Jason, 
apprehending a fraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit 
the camp and of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, he 
issued public orders in the camp for every man to be ready for 
departure after the evening meal, and to march in the night to 
Kithaeron, with a view of passing that mountain on the next 
morning. Having put the enemy on this false scent, he directed 
his real night-march by a different and not very easy way, first 
to Kreusis, next to iEgosthena in the Megarian territory. ^ The 
Thebans offered no opposition ; nor is it at all probable that they 
intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the guaran- 
tee, and that he at least had no motive to break his word. 

It was at .^Egosthena that the retreating Lacedsemonians met 
Archidamus, who had advanced to that point with the Laconian 
forces, and was awaiting the junction ot his Peloponnesian allies. 
The purpose of his march being now completed, he advanced no 
farther. The armament was disbanded, and Lacedaemonians as 
well as allies returned home.^ 


■was an arduous enterprise wherein 
TOore Thebans than Spaitans would 
have been slam. Moi cover, the Spar- 
tans were masters of the port of 
Kreusis, so that there was little chance 
ot staiving out the camp before rein- 
forcements arrived. The capitulation 
panted by Epameinondas seems to 
have been really the wisest proceeding. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 22—25, 

The road from Kreusis to Leuktra, 
however, must have been that by 
which Kleombrotus arrived. 

2 This is the most convenient place 
for noticing the discrepancy, as to the 
battle of Leuktra, between Diodbrus 
and Xenophdn. 1 have followed Xeno- 
phon. 

DiodOrus (xv. 64) states both the 
Arrival of Jason in Boeotia, and the 
outmarch of Archidamus from Sparta, 


to have taken place, not after the battle 
of Leuktra, but b^ore it. Jason (ho 
says) came with a considerable force 
to the aid of the Thebans. He pre- 
vailed upon Kleombrotus, who doubted 
the sufEiciency of his own numbers, to 
agree to a truce and to evacuate 
Bteotia. But as Kleombrotus was 
marcliing^ homeward, he met Archi- 
damus with a second Lacedsemonian 
army, on his way to Boeotia, by order 
of the Bphors, for the purpose of 
reinforcing him. Accordingly Kleom- 
brotus, finding himself thus unexpect- 
edly strengthened, openly broke the 
truce just concluded, and marched 
back with Archidamus to Leuktra. 
Here they fought the battle, ICleom- 
brotus commanding the right wing, 
and Archidamus the left Thev sus- 
tained a complete defeat, in which 
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In all communities the return of so many defeated soldiers, 
Treatment under a capitulation by the enemy, would 

of the have been a scene of mourning. But in Sparta it was 
citSens^on pregnant with grave and dangerous consequences. So 
rea^^ terrible was the scorn and ignominy heaped uxoon the 
s^pen^ion Spartan citizen who survived a defeat, that life became 
of the law. utterly intolerable to him. The mere fact sufficed for 
his condemnation, without any inquiry into justifying or extenu- 
ating circumstances. No citizen at home would speak to him or 
be seen consorting with him in tent, game, or chorus ; no other 
family would intermarry with his ; if he was seen walking about 
with an air of cheerfulness, he was struck and ill-used by the 
passers-by, until he assumed that visible humility which was 
supposed to become his degraded position. Such rigorous 
treatment (which we learn from the panegyrist XenophOn^) 


Kleombrotus was slain; the result 
beiuff the same on both statements 

We must here make our election 
between the narrative of Xonophdn 
and that of DioclOnis. That the autho- 
rity of the former is gi-eater, speaking 
generally, I need hardly remark ; never- 
theless, his philo-Laconian partialities 
become so glaring and preponderant 
dunng these latter books o± the Hel- 
lenica (where he is discharging the 
mournful duty of recounting the 
humiliation of Sparta), as to afford 
some colour for the suspicions of Pal- 
inerius, Morns, and Schneider, who 
think that Xenophbn has concealed 
the direct violation of truce on the 
part of the Spai’tans, and that the 
facts really occurred us Diodorus has 
described them. See Schneider ad 
Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 5, C. 

It will be found, however, on ex- 
amining the facts, that such suspicion 
ought not here to be admitted, and 
that there are grounds for preferring 
the narrative of Xenophbn. 

1. He explains to us how it hap- 
pened that the remains of the Spartan 
army, after the defeat of Leuktra, 
escaped out of JBoeotia. Jason arrives 
after the battle, and prevails upon the 
Thebans to allow them to retreat 
under a truce ; Archidainus also 
arrives after the battle to take them 
up If the defeat had taken place 
under the cimimstances mentioned by 
Dioddrus, Arclndamus and the sur- 
vivors would have found it scarcely 


possible to escape out of Bmotia. 

2. If Dioddius relates correctly, 
there must have been a violation <jf 
truce on the part of Kleombrotus and 
the Lacedmmonians, as glaring as any 
that occurs m (Grecian liiHtory. But 
such violation is never afterwards 
alluded to by any one, among the 
misdeeds of the IitLcodinmonians, 

3. A part, and an essentijil part, of 
the story of Dioddrus, is that Archi- 
daraus was present and fonght at 
Lonktra. But wo have indepoudent 
evidence rendering it ahiiost certain 
that ho was not thure. Whoever roads 
the Discourse of Isokmtds called chi- 
damns (Or. vL sect. 0, 10, 120), will see 
that such observations could not have 
been put into the mouth of Archi- 
damus, if he had boon present there, 
and (of course) in joint command with 
Kleombrotus. 

4. If Dioddrus be correct, Sparta 
must have levied a new aimy from 
her allies, just after having sworn the 
peace, which peace exonerated her 
allies from everything like obligation 
to loUow her headship; and a now 
anny, not for the purpose of extricat- 
ing defeated comrades in Bmotia, but 
for pure aggression against Thdbes. 
This, to say the least, is eminently 
improbable. 

On these grounds I adhere to Xeno- 
phdn and depart from Dioddrus. 

3 Xenoph. Kep. Lac. c. ix. ; Plu- 
tarch, Agesil. c. 30. 
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helps to explain the satisfaction of the Spartan father and mother, 
when they learnt that their son was among the slain and not among 
the survivors. Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. 
But in the case of the prisoners at Sphakteria, when released 
from captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at Sparta, 
some uneasiness had been felt, and some precautions deemed 
necessary to prevent them from becoming dangerous malcontents.i 
Here was another case yet more formidable. The vanquished 
returning from Leuktra were numerous, while the severe loss 
sustained in the battle amply attested their bravery. Aware of 
the danger of enforcing against them the established custom, the 
Ephors referred the case to Agesilaus, who proposed that for 
that time and case the customary penalties should be allowed to 
sleep, but should be revived afterwards and come into force as 
before. Such was the step accordingly taken ; ^ so that the 
survivors from this fatal battle-field were enabled to mingle 
with the remaining citizens without dishonour or degradation. 
The step was indeed doubly necessary, considering the small 
aggregate number of fully qualified citizens; which number 
always tended to decline — ^from the nature of the Spartan political 
franchise combined with the exigences of Spartan training® — 
and could not bear even so great a diminution as that of the four 
hundred slain at Leuktra. “Sparta (says Aristotle) couJd not 
stand up against a single defeat, but was ruined through the 
small number of her citizens.” ^ 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining the 
utter loss of ascendency abroad, and the capital 
diminution both of power and of inviolability at of Sparta in 
home, which will now be found to come thick upon 
Sparta, was undoabtedly real and important. But military 
a fact still more important was, the alteration of ^ 


1 Thucyd. v. 84. 70). He incurred the strongest 

Plutarch, AgesiL c. 30 ; Plutarch, unpopularity fox such opposition, 
Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 214 B ; Apoph- Compare also Justin, sxviii. 4— 
theg. Reg. p. 191 0 ,* Polysenus, ii. 1, IS. describing the public feeling at 
A similar suspension of penalties, Sparta after the defeat at Sellasia. 
for the special occasion, was enacted The explanation of Spartan citisjen- 
after the great defeat of Agis and the ship will be found in an earlier part 
Xiacedsemonians by Antipater, B.C. 330. of this History^ch. vi. 

Akrotatus, son of King Kleomen^s, ^Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 12, fxCav 
was the only person at Sparta who yap TrXtiy^v ovx vmjvcyKey ii iroAu, a\K* 
opposed the suspension (DlodOr. xix, ajrc&AeTO fita r^v hMyaveptairiav. 
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opinioTi produced everywhere in Greece with regard to Sparta, 
by the sudden shock of the battle of Leuktra. All the prestige 
and old associations connected with her long-established power 
vanished ; while the hostility and fears, inspired both by herself 
and by her partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held back in 
silence, now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta north 
of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, 
passed away from her, and became divided between 
Extension of ^he victorious Thebans and Jason of Pherae. The 
Tifebes Thebans, and the Boeotian confederates who were now 
2? in cordial sympathy with them, excited to enthusiasm 
by their recent success, were eager for fresh glories, 
and readily submitted to the full exigences of military 
training ; while under a leader like Epameinondas, their ardour 
was turned to such good account, that they became better soldiers 
every month.^ The Phokians, unable to defend themselves 
single-handed, were glad to come under the protection of the 
Thebans — as less bitterly hostile to them than the Thessalian 
Jason — and concluded mth them obligations of mutual defence 
and alliance.^ The cities of Euboea, together with the Lokrians 
(both Epiknemidian and Opuntian), the Malians, and the town of 
Keraklea, followed the example. The latter town was now 
defenceless ; for Jason, in returning from Bocotia to Thessaly, 
had assaulted it and destroyed its fortifications ; since by its 
important site near the pass of Thermopylae, it might easily be 
held as a position to bar his entrance into Southern Greece.^ 
T''he Boeotian town of Orchomenus, which had held with the 
Lacedaemonians even until the late battle, was now quite defence- 
less ; and the Thebans, highly exasperated against its inhabitants, 
were disposed to destroy the city, reducing the inhabitants to 
slavery. Severe as this proposition was, it would not have 
exceeded the customary rigours of war; nor even what might 
have befallen Thebes herself, had Eleombrotus been victorious 
at Leuktra. But the strenuous remonstrance of Epameinondas 


1 Xen. Hellon. vi. 6, 24, Kal yap ot the unwilling pen of Xenoplidn : 
BotMTOc TToPres fyv/Avd^ovro zrcpl rd compare vii. 5, 12. 
oir\a, dyaWofivvoi. ry iv Aav/erpots ^ Son. Hellen. vi, 6, 23 ; viL 0, 4 ; 

Ac. Diod6r. XV. 57. 

These are remarkable words from » Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 27 ; vi. 5, 28. 
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prevented it from iDeiiig carried into execution. Alike distin- 
guished for mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded 
his countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes towards 
ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a character 
for moderation of dealing ^ not inferior to their military courage, 
as attested by the recent victory. Accordingly, the Orchomenians 
were pardoned upon submission, and re-admitted as members of 
the Bo3otian confederacy. To the Thespians, however, the same 
lenity was not extended. They were expelled from Bceotia, and 
their territory annexed to Th§bes. It will be recollected that 
immediately before the battle of Leukira, when Epanieinondas 
caused proclamation to be made that such of the Boeotians as 
were disaffected to the Theban cause might march away, the 
Thespians had availed themselves of the permission and departed.® 
The fugitive Thespians found shelter, like the Platieans, at 
Athens.® 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory by the 
erection of a treasury-chamber,^ and the dedication of 
pious offerings at Delphi — while the military organi- amtition 
zalion of Boeotia was receiving such marked improve- 
ment, and the cluster of dependent states attached to Thebes was 
thus becoming larger, under the able management of Epameinon- 
das — Jason in Thessaly was also growing more powerful every 
day. He was tagus of all Thessaly ; with its tributary neighbours 
under complete obedience — with Macedonia partially dependent 
on him — and with a mercenary force, well paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By dismantling 
Heraklea, in his return home from Boeotia, he had laid open the 
strait of Thermopylae, so as to be sure of access into southern 
Greece whenever he chose. His personal ability anti ambition, 
combined with his great power, inspired universal alai’m ; for no 
man knew whither he would direct his arms ; whether to Asia, 
against the Persian king, as he was fond of boasting® — or north- 
ward against the cities in Chalkidik^ — or southward against 
Greece. 


1 DiodOr. xv. 57. 
a Pausan. ix. 13, S; ix. 14, 1. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vi. S, 1. 

I have ill ready given my reasons (in 


a note on the preceding chapter) for 
believing that the Thespians were not 
airoAi5«? the battle of Leuktra. 

4 Pausanias, x. 11, 4. 

6 Isokratfis, Or. v. (Philip.) s. 141. 
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The last-mentioiied plan seemed the most probable, at the 
Plans of beginning of 370 B.a, half a year after the battle of 
P^him Leuktra : for Jason proclaimed distinctly his intention 
festival of being present at the Pythian festival (the season for 
which was about August 1, 370 B.C., near Delphi), not only with 
splendid presents and sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of 
a numerous army. Orders had been given that his troops should 
hold themselves ready for military service^ — about the time when 
the festival was to be celebrated ; and requisitions had been sent 
round, demanding from all his tributaries victims for the Pythian 
sacrifice, to a total of not less than 1000 bulls, and 10,000 sheep, 
goats, and swine; besides a prize-bull to take the lead in the 
procession, for which a wreath of gold was to be given. Never 
before had such honour been done to the god ; for those who came 
to offer sacrifice were usually content with one or more beasts 
bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha.® We must recollect, 
however, that this Pythian festival of 370 B.o. occurred under 
peculiar circumstances ; for the two previous festivals in 374 B.c. 
and 378 B.o. must have been comparatively unfrequented, in 
consequence of the war between Spaita and her allies on one side, 
and Athens and Thebes on the other, and also of the occupation 
of Phokis by Kleombrotus. Hence the festival of 370 b.o,, 
following immediately after the peace, appeared to justify an 
extraordinary burst of pious magnificence, to make up for the 
niggardly tributes to the god during the two former ; while the 
hostile dispositions of the Phokians would be alleged as an excuse 
for the military force intended to accompany Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed though not 
formally announced, which no Greek could imagine without un- 


^ HoUen. vi. 4, 30. irapiJyyetAe 
6c Kttl (d$ (TTpaTevcrojutevois el? tov wept 
ra HyjdLa xP^vov ©eTToAoi? wpe<rKevd.~ 

I agree with Dr. Arnold’s construc- 
tion of tlu3 passage (see his Appendix 
ad Thucyd. v. 1, at the end of the 
second volume of bis edition of 
Thucydides) as opposed to that of Mr. 
Bynes Clinton. At the same time, I 
do not think that the passage proves 
much either in favour of his view, or 
a^inst the view of Mr. Clinton, about 
the month of the Pythian festival, 


which I Incline to conceive as celebrated 
about August 1— a little later than Dr. 
Arnold, alittle earlier than Mr. Clinton, 
supposes. Looking to the lunar months 
of the Greeks, we must recollect that the 
festival would not always coincide with 
the same month or weok of our year. 

I cannot concur with Dr. Arnold in 
setting aside the statement of Plutarch 
respecting the coincidence of the 
JVthian festival with the battle of 
Korbneia. 

2Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 29, 80. jSoOv 
^yeu,6vat 6 ec . 
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easiness. It was affirmed that Jason, was about to arrogate to 
himself the presidency and celebration of the festi- Assassi- 
val, which belonged of right to the Amphiktyonic 
assembly. It was feared, moreover, that he would lay Pherjje. 
hands on the rich treasures of the Delphian temple — a scheme 
said to have been conceived by the Syracusan despot Dionysius 
fifteen years before, in conjunction with the Epirot Alketas, who 
was now dependent upon Jason.^ As there were no visible means 
of warding off this blow, the Delphians consulted the god to know 
what they were to do if Jason approached the treasury ; upon 
which the god replied, that he would himself take care of it—and 
he kept his word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his 
age and at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly 
before the day of the festival arrived.- He had been reviewing 
his cavalry near Pherse, and was sitting to receive and answer 
petitioners, when seven young men approached, apparently in 
hot dispute with each other, and appealing to him for a settle- 
ment. As soon as they got near, they set upon him and slew 
him.® One was killed on the spot by the guards, and another 
also as he was mounting on horseback ; but the remaining five 
contrived to reach horses ready prepared for them, and to gallop 
away out of the reach of pursuit. In most of the Grecian cities 
which these fugitives visited they were received with distin- 
guished honour, as having relieved the Grecian world from one 
who inspired tmiversal alarm,^ now that Sparta was unable to 
resist him, while no other power had as yet taken her place. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither in his power 
nor ability, by two brothers— Poly phron and Poly- 
dorus. Had he lived longer, he would have in- thedeltif 
fiuenced most seriously the subsequent destinies of 
Greece. What else he would have done, we cannot in Greece, 

1 DiodOr. xv. IS. The cause which provoked these* 

3 Xen. Helleu. vi. 4, 30. aTroKpiva<r$eu young men is difEerently stated : 
rhv dehv, ort avr^ 6 S’ compare Dioddr. XT. 60 ; Valer. Maxim. 

dvTjp, T7)\iK0vr09 a> V, #sal to <rav~ ix. 10, 2. 
ra Kal TOtaOra Siavooii aevo^t 4 Xon. Hellen VI. 4, ^2. 

<&c. The death of Jason, m the spnng or 

Xenophdn evidently considers the early summer of .StO B.c., refutes the 
sudden removal of Jason as a conse- compliment which Cornelius Nepos 
quence of the previous intention (Timoth. c, 4) pays to Timotlieus ; who 
expressed by the god to take care of can never have made war upon Jason 
his own treasure. after 373 B.C., when he received the 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi 4, 31, 32. latter at Athens in his house. 
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say ; but he would have interfered materially with the de- 
velopment of Theban power. Thebes was a great gainer 
by his death, though perfectly innocent of it, and though in 
alliance with him to the last ; insomuch that his widow went to 
reside there for security.^ Epameinondas was relieved from a most 
formidable rival, while the body of Theban allies north of Boeotia 
became much more dependent than they would have remained, 
if there had been a competing power like that of Jason in Thessaly. 
The treasures of the god were preserved a few years longer, to be 
rifled by another hand. 

While these proceedings were going on in Northern Greece, 
« during the months immediately succeeding the battle 

inPeiopw?? of Leuktra, events not less serious and stirring had 
thed^efeat^ occurred in Peloponnesus. The treaty sworn at Sparta 
Ex^uiswn^ twenty days before that battle bound the Lace- 
dsemonians to disband their forces, remove all their 
larmoats harmosts and gariisons, and leave every subordinate 
detohies liberty of action. As they did not 

scruple to violate the treaty by the orders sent to 
Kleombrotus, so they probably were not zealous in executing the 
remaining conditions, though officers were named for the express 
purpose of going round to see that the evacuation of the cities 
was really carried into effect.^ But it probably was not accom- 
plished in twenty days, nor would it perhaps have been ever more 
than nominally accomplished, if Kleombrotus liad been successful 
in Baotia. But after these twenty days came the portentous 
intelligence of the fate of that prince and his army. The in- 
vincible arm of Sparta was broken, she had not a man to spare 
for the maintenance of foreign ascendency. Her harmosts dis- 
appeared at once (as they had disappeared from the Asiatic and 
insular cities twenty-three years before, immediately after the 
battle of Knidiis®) and returned home. Nor was this alL The 
Lacedaemonian ascendency had been maintained everywhere by 
local oligarchies or dekarchies, which had been for the most part 
violent and oppressive. Against these governments, now deprived 
of their foreign support, tlie Jong-accumulated flood of inteimal 
discontent burst with iiTesistible force stimulated probably by 

Xen. Ilollen. vi. 4, 37. s DiodCr. xv. 88, ifaywyotj. 

» Xenoph. Ilcllon. iv. 8, 1—6. 
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returning exiles. Their past misgovernment was avenged by 
severe sentences and proscription, to the length of great reac- 
tionary injustice, and the parties banished by this anti-Spartan 
revolution became so numerous as to harass and alarm seriously 
the newly-established governments. Such were the commotions 
which, during the latter half of 371 B.C., disturbed many of 
the Peloponnesian towns, — Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, Siky6n, 
Megara, &:c., — though with great local difference both of detail 
and of result.^ 

But the city where intestine commotion took place in its most 
violent form was Argos. We do not know how this gkytaiism 
fact was connected with the general state of Grecian at Aigos— 
politics at the time ; for Argos had not been in any StSiie 
way subject to Sjjarta, nor a member of the Spartan 
confederacy, nor (so far as we know) concerned in the recent 
war, since the peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c. The Argeian 
government was a democracy, and the popular leaders were 
vehement in their denunciations against the oligarchical opposi- 
tion party, who were men of wealth and great family position. 
These last, thus denounced, formed a conspiracy for the forcible 


1 DioflOr. XV 3(», 40. 

DiodOrua mentions these commotions 
as if they had taken place alter the 
peace concluded m 374 b.c., and not 
after the peace of 371 B.c. But it is 
impossible that they can have taken 
place after the former, •which, in pomt 
of fact, was broken off almost as soon 
as sworn— was nover carried into effect 
—and comprised no one but Athens 
and Sparta. I have before remarked 
that Diodonis seems to have con- 
fomuled, both in his mind and his 
history, these two treaties of peace 
togetlior, and has predicated or the 
fonner what really belongs to the 
latter. The commotions which ho 
mentions come in moat naturally and 
properly immediately after the battle 
of Lonktra. 

Ho affirms the like reaction against 
Lacedamionian supremacy and its local 
representatives in the various cities 
to have taken place even after the 

S oace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c. (xv, f»). 

^ iut if such reaction began at that time, 
it must have been promptly repressed 
by Sparta, then in undiminished and 
even advancing power. 


Another occurrence, alleged to have 
happened after the battle of Leuktra, 


Sparta and Th6bes agreed to leave 
tlieir disputed questions of power to 
the arbitration of the Achseans, and 
to abide by therr decision. Though I 
greatly respect the authority of l^oly. 
bius, I am unable here to reconcile his 
assertion either with the facts which 
unquestionably occurred, or with 
goneml probability. If any such 
arbitration was ever consented to, it 
must have come to nothing; for the 
war went on without interruption. 
But 1 cannot bring myself to believe 
that it was even consented to, either 
by ThGbes or by Sparta. The exuberant 
confidence of the fonner, the sense of 
dignity on the part of the latter, 
must have indisposed both to such 
a proceeding; especially to the ac- 
knowledgment of umpires like the 
Achtean cities, who enjoyed little 
estiiuation in 370 B.c., though they 
acquired a good deal a century and a 
half afterwards. 
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overthrow of the government. But the conspiracy was discovered 
prior to execution, and some of the suspected conspirators were 
interrogated under the torture to make them reveal their accom- 
plices ; under which interrogation one of them deposed against 
thirty conspicuous citizens. The people, after a hasty trial, put 
these thirty men to death and confiscated their property, while 
others slew themselves to escape the same fate. So furious did 
the fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by the 
popular leaders, that they continued their executions until they 
had put to death 1200 (or, as some say, 1500) of the principal 
citizens. At length the popular leaders became themselves tired 
and afraid of what they had done ; upon which the people were 
animated to fury against them and jmt them to death also.^ 

This gloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, or 
Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by which these 
multiplied executions were consummated ; though the name 
seems more to indicate an impetuous popular insurrection than 
deliberate executions. We know the facts too imperfectly to be 
able to infer anything more than the brutal working of angry 
political passion amidst a population like that of Argos or 
Korkyra, where there was not (as at Athens) either a taste lor 
speech or the habit of being guided by speech, and of hearing 
both sides of every question fully discussed. Cicero remarks 
that he had never heard of any Argeian orator. The acrimony 
of Demosthenes and JEschin^s was discharged by mutual elo- 
quence of vituperation, while the assembly or the dikastery 
al'ter wards decided between them. We are told that the assembled 
Athenian people, when they heard the news of the Skytalism at 
Argos, were so shocked at it, that they caused the solemnity of 
purification to he performed round the assembly.® 

Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans deposed, 
expelled, or maltreated, throughout so many of the 
Peloponnesian cities, and though as yet there was no 
Theban interference within the isthmus, either actual 
or prospective, yet she was profoundly discouraged, 
and incapable of any effort either to afford protection or to uphold 

1 Biodftr. XV. 67, 68. (Philip.) s. 58 : compare Bionys. Halic. 

2 Plutarch. Reipubl. Gerend. Prm- Antiq, Eom. vit 66, 

< 0 pt. p. 814 B; Isokrat^s, Or. v. 
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ascendency. One single defeat had driven her to the necessity 
of contending for home and family ; ^ probably too the disposi- 
tions of her own Perioeki and Helots in Laconia were such as 
to require all her force as well as all her watchfulness. At any 
rate, her empire and her influence over the sentiments of Greeks 
out of Laconia became suddenly extinct, to a degree which 
astonishes us when we recollect that it had become a sort ol 
tradition in the Greek mind, and that, only nine years before, 
it had reached as far as Olynthus. How completely her ascen- 
dency had passed away is shown in a remarkable step taken by 
Athens, seemingly towards the close of 371 B.O., about foui 
months after the battle of Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian 
cities, though they had lost both their fear and their reverence 
for Sparta, were still anxious to continue members of 
a voluntary alliance under the presidency of some places her- 
considerable city. Of this feeling the Athenians took bead ofa^ 
advantage to send envoys and invite them, to enter 
into a common league at Athens, on the basis of the land con- 
peace of Antalkidas, and of the peace recently sworn 
at Sparta.® Many of them, obeying the summons, entered into 
an engagement to the following effect : “ I will adhere to the 
peace sent down by the Persian king, and to the resolutions of 
the Athenians and the allies generally. If any of the cities 
who have sworn this oath shall be attacked, I will assist her 
with all my might.” What cities, or how many, swore to this 
engagement we are not told : we make out indirectly that 
Corinth was one ; ® but the Eleians refused it, on the ground 
that their right of sovereignty over the Marganeis, the Tri- 
phylians, and the Skilluntians was not recognized. The forma- 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 10. In this passage, Moms and some 

The discouragement of the Spartans other critics maintain that we ought 

is revealed by the unwilling, though to read ovirw (which seems not to be 
indirect, intimations of XenophOn— not supported by any MSS.), in place of 
less than by their actual conduct— ovtw. Zeime ana Schneider have ad- 
Hellen. vi. 6, 21 ; vii. 1, 30— S2 : com- mitted the new reading into the text, 
pare Plutarch, AgesiL c. 80. yet they doubt the propriety of the 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 6, 1— S. change, and I confess that I share 

divres ot ’Adijvatot Srt oi IIeAoirovi 07 (not their doubts. The word ovrto will 
ert oLovrai, j^p^vai aKoXovOelvy KaX ovrta constme, and gives a dear sense — a 
SiaKtoivTo oi AaKe£ai)tz.6vtoi, &<nrep tov ? very different sense from oOirw, indeed, 
’Adrjvatovs SUOecrav — (x^Tarre^irovTai. rds yet one more likely to have been 
jroAets, otrot ^ovKovrcu. rqs elpTqvrji furi- intended by XenophOn. 

Xeiv, ^acTLkii/s KoreTreixipev. 9 Xeu. Hellen. vi. 6, 37. 
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tion of tlie league itself, however, with Athens as president, is a 
striking fact, as evidence of che sudden detlivonement of Sparta, 
and as a warning that she would henceforward have to move in 
her own separate orbit, like Athens after the Peloponnesian war. 
Athens stepped into the place of Sparta as president of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, and guarantee of the sworn peace ; 
though the cities wliich entered into this new compact were not 
for that reason understood to break with their ancient president.^ 
Another incident too, apparently occurring about the present 
Accusation though we cannot mark its exact date, serves to 

preferred mark the altered position of Sparta. The Thebans 
phiktyoSc preferred in the assembly of Amphiktyons an accusa- 
bySiibes against her, for the unlawful capture of their 

against citadel the Kadmeia by Phoebidas, while under a 

Sparta. sworn peace, and for the sanction conferred by the 

Spartan authorities on this act, in detaining and occupying the 
place. The Ampin ktyonic assembly found the Spartans guilty, 
and condemned them to s fine of 500 talents. As the fine was 
not paid, the assembly, after a certain interval, doubled it ; but 
the second sentence remained unexecuted as well as the first, 
since there were no means of enforcement.^ Probably neither 
those who preferred the charge, nor those who passed the vote, 
expected that the Lacedaemonians would really submit to pay the 
fine. The utmost which could be done, by way of punishment for 
such contumacy, would be to exclude them from the Pythian games, 
which were celebrated under the presidency of the Amphiktyons ^ 
and we may perhaps presume that they really were thus excluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more than 
riio Spar point of view. First, as indicating the lessened 

tana are dignity of Spai'ta. Since the victory of Leuktm and 
to the death of Jason, Thebes had become preponderant, 

ttofact ^ Northern Greece, where the majority of 

the nations or races voting in the Amphiktyonic 
Indication, assembly were situated. It is plainly through the 

1 Thus the Corinthians still continued Sacred War against the Phokians, 
aHiOR of Sparta (Xen. Hellen vii. 4, 8). which began in 355 B.C., and in which 
-Dioddr. xvi. 23— 29 ; Justin. Till. 1. the conduct of Sparta was partly 
We may fairly suppose that both of determined by this previous sentence 
them boiTOW from Theopompus, who of the Amphiktyons. See Theopompi 
treated, at large of the memorable Pragm. 182-184, ed. Didot, 
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ascendency of Thibes that this condemnatory vote was passed. 
Next, as indicating the incipient tendency, which we shall here- 
after observe still further developed, to extend the functions of 
the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond its special sphere of religious 
solemnities, and to make it the instrument of political coercion or 
revenge in the hands of the predominant state. In the previous 
course of this history, an entire century has passed without giving 
occasion to mention the Amphiktyonic assembly as taking part 
in political affairs. Neither Thucydides nor Xenoplidn, though 
their united histories cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellenic 
conflict, ever speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does 
not even notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedaemonians, 
although it falls within the period of his history. We know the 
fact only from Dioddrus and Justin, and, unfortunately, merely 
as a naked fact, without any collateral or preliminary details. 
During the sixty or seventy years preceding the battle of Leuktra, 
Sparta had always had her regular political confederacy and 
synod of allies convened by herself : her political ascendency was 
exercised over them eo nomine^ by a method more direct and easy 
than that of perverting the religious authority of the Amphik- 
tyonic assembly, even if such a proceeding were open to her.^ 
But when Thebes, after the battle of Leuktra, became the more 
powerful state individually, she had no such established confede- 
racy and synod of allies to sanction her propositions and to share 
or abet her antipathies. The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting 
alternately at Delphi and at Thermopylae, and composed of 
twelve ancient races, principally belonging to Northern Greece, 
as well as most of them inconsiderable in power, presented itself 
as a convenient instrument for her purposes. There was a 
certain show of reason for considering the seizure of the Kadmeia 
by Phcebidas as a religious offence ; since it was not only executed 
during the Pythian festival, but was in itself a glaring violation 
of the public law and interpolitical obligations recognized between 
Grecian cities ; which, like other obligations, were believed to be 
under the sanction of the gods ; though probably, if the Athe- 
nians and Platseans had preferred a similar complaint to the 
Amphiktyons against Thebes for her eq[ually unjust attempt to 


1 See Tittmann, TJeber den Bund der Amphiktyonen, pp. 192—197 (Berlin, 

8—13 
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surprise Platsea under full peace in the spring of 431 B.C., both 
Spartans and Thebans would have resisted it. In the present 
case, however, the Thebans had a case against Sparta sufficiently 
plausible, when combined with their overruling ascendency, to 
carry a majority in the Amphiktyonic assembly, and to procure 
the imposition of this enormous fine. In itself the sentence 
produced no direct effect — ^which will explain the silence of 
Xenophdn. But it is the first of a series of proceedings, con- 
nected with the Amphiktyons, which will be found hereafter 
pregnant with serious results for Grecian stability and indepen- 
dence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none were more 
Proceedings powerfully affected, by the recent Spartan overthrow 
in Arcadia, Leuktra, than the Arcadians. Tegea, their most 
important city, situated on the border of Laconia, was governed 
by an oligarchy wholly in the interest of Sparta ; Orchomenus 
was of like sentiment ; and Mantineia had been broken up into 
separate villages (about fifteen years before) by the Lacedsemo- 
nians themselves — an act of high-handed injustice committed at 
the zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. The 
remaining Arcadian population were in great proportion vil- 
lagers — ^rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always ready to 
follow the Laced (Bmonian banners, as well from old habit and 
military deference as from the love of plunder.^ 

The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment. The 
B 0 371 Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and 
plunder in the service of Sparta, but began to fancy 
^hmeut of military prowess was not inferior to 

Mautinete Spartans ; while the disappearance of the 

by its own harmosts left them free to follow their own indina- 
citizens. tions. It was by the Mantineians that tE!e movement 
was first commenced. Divested of Grecian city-life, and con- 
demned to live in separate villages, each under its own philo- 
Spartan oligarchy, they had nourished a profound animosity, 
which manifested itself on the first opportunity of deposing these 
oligarchies and coming again together. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted to re-establish Mantineia with its walls, and 
resume their political consolidation ; while the leaders banished 
1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 19. 
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by tbe Spartans at tbeir former intervention now doubtless 
returned to become foremost in the work.^ As the breaking up 
of Mantineia had been one of the most obnoxious acts of Spartan 
omnipotence, so there was now a strong sympathy in favour of its 
re-establishment. Many Arcadians from other quarters came to 
lend auxiliary labour. Moreover, the Eleians sent three talents 
as a contribution towards the cost Deeply mortified by this 
proceeding, yet too weak to prevent it by force, the Spartans 
sent Agesilaus with a friendly remonstrance. Having been 
connected with the city by paternal ties of hospitality, he had 
declined the command of the army of coercion previously em- 
ployed against it ; nevertheless, on this occasion, the Mantineian 
leaders refused to convene their public assembly to hear his 
communication, desiring that he would make known his purpose 
to them. Accordingly, he intimated that he had come with no 
view of hindering the re-establishment of the city, but simply to 
request that they would defer it until the consent of Sparta could 
be formally given ; which (he promised) should soon be forth- 
coming, together with a handsome subscription to lighten the 
cost. But the Mantineian leaders answered that compliance was 
impossible, since a public resolution had already been taken to 
prosecute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebuff, yet 
without power to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to return 
home.^ The Mantineians persevered and completed the rebuild- 


1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, C ; vi. 6, 8. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi, 0, 4, 6. 

Pausamas (viii. 8, 6 ; ix. 14, 2) states 

that the Thebans re-established the 
city of Mantineia. The act emanated 
from the spontaneous impulse of the 
Mantineians and other Arcadians, 
before the Thebans had yet begun to 
interfere actively in Peloponnfisns, 
■which -we shall presently find them 
doing. But it was doubtless done in 
mliauce upon Theban support, and was 
in all probability made known to, 
and encouraged by, Bpameinondas. It 
formed the first step to that senes of 
anti-Spartan measures in Arcadia, 
which I shall presently relate. 

Either the city of Mantineia now 
built was not exactly in the same 
situation as the one dismantled in 886 
B.C., since the river Ophis did not run 
through it, as it had run through the 
former, or else the course of the 


Ophis has altered. If the former, 
there would be three successive sites, 
the oldest of them being on the hill 
called Ptolis, somewhat noi-th of 
Gurzuli. Ptolis was perhaps the 
larger of the primary constituent 
villages. Ernst Curtius (Peloponnesos, 
p. 242) makes the hill Gurzuli to be 
the same as the hill called Ptolis; 
Colonel Leake distinguishes the two, 
and places Ptolis on his map north- 
ward of Gurjsuli (Peloponnesiaca, pp. 
878—881). The summit of Gurzuli is 
about one mile distant from the centre 
of Mantineia (Leake, Peloponnes. p. 
883). 

The -walls of Mantineia, as rebuilt 
in 870 B.C., form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, or a little more than 
two miles in circumference. The 
greater axis of the ellipse points north 
and south. It was surrounded with a 
■wet ditch, whose waters join into one 
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ing of their city, on a level site, and in an elliptical form, 
surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 

The affront here offered, probably studiously offered, by 
Mantineian leaders who had either been exiles them- 


Humiliating 
refusal 
eitpeiienced 
byAgesflaus 
from the 
Mantineians 
—keenly 
painful to 
a Spartan. 


selves, or sympathized with the exiles, was only the 
prelude to a series of others (presently to be recounted) 
yet more galling and intolerable. But it was doubt- 
less felt to the quick both by the Ephors and by 
Agesilaus, as a public symptom of that prostration 
into which they had so suddenly fallen. To appreciate 


fully such painful sentiment, we must recollect that an exagge- 
rated pride and sense of dignity, individual as well as collective, 
founded upon military excellence and earned by incredible rigoiu* 
of training, was the chief mental result imbibed by every pupil 
of Lykurgus, and hitherto ratified as legitimate by the general 
testimony of Greece. This was his principal recompense for the 
severe fatigue, the intense self-suppression, the narrow, monoto- 
nous, and unlettered routine, wherein he was bom and died. As 
an individual, the Spartan citizen was pointed out by the finger 
of admiration at the Olympic and other festivals ; ^ while he saw 
his city supplicated from the most distant regions of Greece, and 
obeyed almost everywhere near her own border, as Pan-hellenic 
president. On a sudden, with scarce any preparatory series of 
events, he now felt this proud prerogative sentiment not only 
robbed of its former tribute, but stung in the most mortifying 
manner. Agesilaus, especially, was the more open to such 
humiliation, since he was not only a Spartan to the core, 
but loaded with the consciousness of having exercised more 
influence than any king before him — of having succeeded 
to the throne at a moment when Sparta was at the maximum 


course at the west of the town, and 
form a brook which Sir William Gell 
calls the Ophis (Itinerary of the Morea, 
p. 142). The face of the wall is com- 
posed of re^arly cut square stones; 
it is about ten feet thick in all- four 
feet for an outer wall, two feet for an 
inner wall, and an intermediate space 
of four feet filled up with lubbish. 
There were eiffht principal double 
gates, each with a narrow winding 
approach, defended by a round tower 
on each side. There were quadrangular 


towers, eighty feet apart, all round 
the circumference of the walls (Ernst 
Curtins, Peloponnesos, pp. 2StJ, 237). 

These are instructive remains, in- 
dicating the i<leas of the Greeks re- 
specting fortification in the time of 
Bpameinondas. It appears that Man- 
tin eia was not so Jaige as Tegea, to 
which lust Curtius assigns a circum- 
ference of more than three miles (p. 
253). 

1 Isokiatis Oratio vi. (Archidamua), 
s. lU. 
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of lier power — and of having now in his old age accompanied 
her, in part brought her by his misjudgments, into her present 
degradation. 

Agesilaus had, moreover, incurred unpopularity among the 
Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the form of 
religious scruple and uneasiness. It has been already 
stated that he was, and had been from childhood, lame ; 
which deformity had been vehemently insisted on by 
his opponents (during the dispute between him and Leotychid^s 
in 398 B.C. for the vacant throne) as disqualifjdng him for the 
regal dignity, and as being the precise calamity against which an 
ancient oracle — “ Beware of a lame reign” — ^had given warning. 
Ingenious interpretation by Lysander, combined with superior 
personal merit in Agesilaus and suspicions about the legitimacy 
of Leoty chides, had caused the objection to be then overruled. 
But there had always been a party, even during the palmy days 
of Agesilaus, who thought that he had obtained the crown under 
no good auspices. And when the humiliation of Sparta arrived, 
every man’s religion suggested to him readily the cause of it^ — 
“ See what comes of havmg set at nought the gracious warning 
of the gods, and put upon ourselves a lame reign I” In spite of 
such untoward impression, however, the real energy and bravery 
of Agesilaus, which had not deserted even an infirm body and an 
age of seventy years, was more than ever indispensable to his 
country. He was still the chief leader of her affaii’S, condemned 
to the sad necessity of submitting to this Mantineian affront, 
and much worse that followed it, without the least power of 
hindrance. 

The re-establishment of Mantineia was probably completed 
during the autumn and winter of B.c, 371 — ^370. Such b.o. 370 . 
coalescence of villages into a town, coupled with the 
predominance of feelings hostile to Sparta, appears to among the 
have suggested the idea of a larger political union 
among all who bore the Arcadian name. As yet, no 
such union had ever existed : the fractions of the Opposition 
Arcadian name had nothing in common, apart from SSmiSus 
other Greeks, except many legendary and religious audTegea. 
sympathies, with a belief in the same heroic lineage and indigenous 
i Plutarch, Agesil. c. SO, 81, 84. 
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autiquity.^ But now the idea and aspiration, espoused with 
peculiar ardour by a leading Mantineian named LykomedSs, spread 
itself rapidly over the country, to form a “ commune Arcadum,’' 
or central Arcadian authority, composed in certain proportions 
out of all the sections now autonomous, and invested with peremp- 
tory power of determining by the vote of its majority. Such 
central power, however, was not intended to absorb or set aside 
the separate governments, but only to be exercised for certain 
definite purposes — in maintaining unanimity at home, together 
with concurrent, independent action as to foreign states.® This 
plan of a Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted by the 
Mantineians, who looked to it as a protection to themselves in 
case the Spartan power should revive ; as well as by the Thebans 
and Argeians, from whom aid was expected in case of need. It 
found great favour in most parts of Arcadia, especially in the 
small districts bordering on Laconia, which stood most in need of 
union to protect themselves against the Spartans — the Maenalians, 
Parrhasians, Eutresians, jEgytes,® &c. But the jealousies among 
the more considerable cities made some of them adverse to any 
scheme emanating from Mantineia. Among these unfriendly op- 
ponents were Hersea, on the west of Arcadia bordering on Elis — 
Orchomenus,^ conterminous with Mantineia to the north, and 
Tegea, conterminous to the south. The hold of the Spartans on 
Arcadia had been always maintained chiefly through Orchomenus 
and Tegea. The former was the place where they deposited 
their hostages taken from other suspected towns ; the latter was 
ruled by Staaippus and an oligarchy devoted to their interests.*^ 


1 It seems however doubtful whether 
thei-e were not some common Arcadian 
coins struck, oven before the battle of 
Leuktm. 

Some such are extant ; but they are 
referred by K. 0. Mihlor, as well as by 
M. Boeckh (Metre jlo^sche Uutersuch- 
unffen, p. 92), to a later date subsequent 
to the foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, linist Curtius 
(Beytrkge zur Aoltern Munzkunde, pp. 
86—90, Berlin, 1861) contonds that 
there is a fipreat difference in the style 
and execution of these coins, and that 
seveml in all probability belong to a 
date earlier than the battle of Leuktra. 
lie supposes that these older coins 
were struck in cotmexion with the 


Pan- Arcadian sanctuary and temple of 
Zeus Lykmus, and probably out of a 
common treasury at the temple of that 
god for religious purposes ; perhaps 
also in connexion with the temple of 
Artemis Hymnia (Pausan. viii. 6, 11) 
between Mantineia and Orchomenus. 

^ Xon. Hollen. vi. 6, 6, avi^yoy eirl 
TO avyt^yai Tray rb ’ApKot5iKZ>v, /cat, o,Tt 
viKf^ iv r4> cotvy, rovTO KiSpiov tlvai koX 
Twv »r<5Aewv, &C. 

Compare Dioddr. xv. 69—62. 

s See Pausanias, viii. 27, 2, 8. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 11. 

6 For the relations of these Arcadian 
cities with Sparta and with each other, 
see Thucyd. iv. 184 ; v. 61, 64, 77. 
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Among the population of Tegea, however, a large proportion 
were ardent partisans of the new Pan- Arcadian move- K^voiution 
ment, and desirous of breaking off their connexion 
with Sparta. At the head of this party were Proxenus Spartan 
and Kallibius ; while Stasippus and his friends, sup- pS^do^ 
ported by a senate composed chiefly of their partisans, 
vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing comes anti- 
systenu Proxenus and his partisans resolved to appeal an^favour- 
to the assembled people, whom accordingly they con- Irca-^ 
voked in arms : pacific, popular assemblies, with free <iian union, 
discussion, forming seemingly no part of the constitution of the 
city. Stasippus and his friends appeared in armed numbers also ; 
and a conflict ensued, in which each party charged the other with 
bad faith and with striking the first hlow.^ At first Stasippus 
had the advantage. Proxenus with a few of the opposite party 
were slain, while Kallibius with the remainder maintained him- 
self near the town- wall, and in possession of the gate, on the side 
towards Mantineia. To that city he had before despatched an 
express, entreating aid, while he opened a parley with the oppo- 
nents. Presently the Mantineian force arrived, and was admitted 
within the gates ; upon which Stasippus, seeing that he could no 
longer maintain himself, escaped by another gate towards Pallan- 
tium. He took sanctuary with a few friends in a neighbouring 
temple of Artemis, whither he was pursued by bis adversaries, 
who removed the roof, and began to cast the tiles down upon them. 
The unfortunate men were obliged to surrender. Fettered and 
placed on a cart, they were carried back to Tegea, and put on 
their trial before the united Tegeans ami Mantincians, who con- 
demned them and put them to death. Eight hundred Tegeans, 
of the defeated party, fled as exiles to Sparta.^ 

Such was the important revolution which now took place at 
Tegea : a struggle of force on both sides and not of discussion — as 
was in the nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, where 

1 XenophOn in his account represents as havinff begun unjust violence, 
Stasippus and his friends as being quite Compare HeXlenic. vi. 6, 7» 8 with vi. 6, 
in the right, and as having behaved not 86. 

only with justice but with clemency. The manifest partiality of Xenophhn, 
But we learn from an indirect in these latterbooks, greatly diminishes 
admission, in another place, that the value of his own belief on such a 
there was also another story, totally matter, 
different, which represented Stasippus 2 Xen, Hellen. vi. 6, 8, 9, 10. 
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scarce any serious change of policy in the state could be brought 
B 0 S70 about without violence. It decided the success of the 
Pan- Arcadian movement, which now proceeded with 
SSiwiio'n redoubled enthusiasm. Both Mantineia and Tegea were 
is formed. cordially united in its favour ; though Orchonienus, still 

strenuous in opposing it, hired for that purpose, as well as for her 
own defence, a body of mercenaries from Corinth under Polytro- 
pus. A full assembly of the Arcadian name was convoked at a 
small town called Asea, in the mountainous district west of Tegea. 
It appears to have been numerously attended ; for we hear of one 
place, Eutaea (in the district of Mount Msenalus,^ and near the 
borders of Laconia), from whence every single male adult went to 
the assembly. It was here that the consummation of the Pan- 
Arcadian confederacy was finally determined ; though Orchomenus 
and Hersea still stood aloof.® 


There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta than this 
B 0 870 herself, and transfer to her enemies, of Tegea, 

ikiaxchof powerful of her remaining allies.® To 

Agesiiaus assist the exiles and avenge Stasippus, as well as to 
ffitmeia. arrest the Arcadian movement, she resolved on a 
Swered^ march into the country, in spite of her present 
sentiment dispirited condition ; while Hersea and Lepreum, but 
in Sparta. other places, sent contingents to her aid. From 


Elis and Argos, on the other hand, reinforcements came to Man- 
tineia and Tegea. Proclaiming that the Mantineians had 
violated the recent peace by their entry into Tegea, Agesiiaus 
marched across the border against them. The first Arcadian 
town which he reached was Eutsea,^ where he found that all the 


1 Pausanias, viil. 27, 3. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 11, 12. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 2. 

See the prodi^ous anxiety mani- 
fested by the Lacedsemonians respect- 
ing the sure adhesion of Tegea 
(Thucyd. v. tii), 

4 1 cannot but think that Eutsea 
stands marked upon the maps of 
Kiepert at a point too far from the 
frontier of Laconia, and so situated in 
reference to Asea that Agesiiaus must 
have passed very near Asea in order 
to get to it, which is difficult to 
suppose, seeing that the Arcadian 
convocation was assembled at Asea. 


Xenophdn calls Euteea ir6\iv oy.opov 
with reference to Laconia (Hellen. vi. 
6, 12) : this will hardly suit with the 
position marked by Kiepert. 

The district called Mecnalia must 
have reached farther southward than 
Kiepert indicates on his map. It 
included Oresteion, which was on the 
straight road from Sparta to Tegea 
(Thucyd. V. 64 ; Herodot. ix. 11). 
Kiepert has placed Oresteion in his 
map agreeably to what seems the 
meaning of Pansanias, viii. 44, 8. 
But it rather appears that the place 
mentioned by Pausanias must have 
been Oresthamnt and that OresUion 
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male adults had gone to the great Arcadian assembly. Though 
the feebler population, remaining behind, were completely in 
his power, he took scrupulous care to respect both person and 
property, and even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the 
wall. At Eutsea he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to 
wait for the junction of the mercenary force and the Boiotian 
exiles under Polytropus, now at Orchomenua. Against the 
latter place, however, the Mantineians had marched under 
Lykomed^s, while Polytropus, coming forth from the walls to 
meet them, had been defeated with loss and slain.^ Hence 
Agesilaus was compelled to advance onward with his own 
unassisted forces, through the territory of Tegea up to the 
neighbourhood of Mantineia. His onward march left the way 
from Asea to Tegea free, upon which the Arcadians assembled at 
Asea broke up, and marched by night to Tegea ; from whence on 
the next day they proceeded to Mantineia, along the mountain 
range eastward of the Tegeatic plain ; so that the whole 
Arcadian force thus became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and encamped 
within little more than two miles from the walk of Mantineia, 
was agreeably surprised by the junction of his allies from 
Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night-march the vigilance of 
the enemy. Both on one side and on the other the forces were 
thus concentrated. Agesilaus found himself on the first night, 
without intending it, embosomed in a recess of the mountains 
near Mantineia, where the Mantineians gathered on the high 
ground around, in order to attack him from above the next 
morning. By a well-managed retreat, he extricated himself 
from this inconvenient position, and regained the plain ; where 
he remained three days, prepared to give battle if the enemy 
came forth, in order that he might “ not seem (says Xenophdn) 
to hasten his departure through fear”.® As the enemy kept 
within their walls, he marched homeward on the fourth day to 
his former camp in the Tegean territory. The enemy did not 

must h^e been a different place, ^Xen. Hellen. yi. 5, 20. orro)? 
tnougu Pausanias considers them the SoKoCrj ibo^ovfievot <nrei}Smf r^v e^toBov, 
See the geo^phical Appendix See neake’s Travels in the Morea, 
Muller’s Dorians, vol. it p. voL iii. c. xxiv. pp. 74, 76. The exact 
442-^ernn edit. ^ spot desi^ated by the words rbv 

* Xen. Hellen. vj. 6, 13, 14 ; Diod6r 6m<r6iv koKttou ’Miavrtvi.Km seems 
XV. 62. hardly to be identified- 
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pursue, and he then pushed on his march, though it was late in 
the evening, to Eutaea; “wishing (says Xenoph6n) to get his 
troops ojff before even the enemies’ fires could be seen, in order 
that no one might say that his return was a flight. He thought 
that he had raised the spirit of Sparta out of the previous 
discouragement, by invading Arcadia and ravaging the country 
without any enemy coming forth to fight him.”^ The army was 
then brought hack to Sparta and disbanded. 

It had now become a matter of boast for Agesilaus (according 
to his own friendly historian) to keep the field for three or four 
days, without showing fear of Arcadians and Eleians ! So 
fatally had Spartan pride broken down, since the day (less than 
eighteen months before) when the peremptory order had been 
sent to Kleombrotus, to march out of Phokis straight against 
Thibes ! 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but from a 


Application 
by the 
Axcadiansto 
Athens for 
aid against 
Sparta— it 
is refused— 


they then 
apply 
to the 


Thebans. 


wise discretion, that the Arcadians and Eleians had 
kept within the walls of Mantineia. Epameinondas 
with the Thehan army was approaching to their aid 
and daily expected, a sum of ten talents having been 
lent by the Eleians to defray the cost.® He had been 
invited by them and by others of the smaller Pelopon- 
nesian states, who felt the necessity of some external 
protector against Sparta— and who, even before they 


applied to Thebes for aid, had solicited the like interference 


from Athens (probably under the general presidency accepted by 


Athens, and the oaths interchanged by her with various inferior 


cities, since the battle of Leuktra), but had experienced a refusal.^ 
Epameinondas had been preparing for this contingency ever 
Proceed- since the battle of Leuktra. The first use made of 
^fwsof victory had been to establish or confirm the 

B^ameinou- ascendency of ThObes both over the recusant Boeotian 
the battle Cities and over the neighbouring Phokians and Lt>k- 
of leuktra, ^ans, &c. After this had been accomplished, he 


1 Xeu. HeUen. vi 6, 21. pov\6t*^voi tidx^<r9at , : compare Plutarch, 

airavay^ti/ toi>s oirAtrajj, irplv koX^ ra Agesil. C. 30. 
wpa T&v voXetiitov ivajL-J) rit 3 HeUeu. vi. 6. 19. 

wy 9«wytov airaydyot. .< yap rijv irptxr- 
$tv a9vp,ias T<t dve(\i70eVat r^y 8 DioflOl. XV. 62, 

ir6\tv, 8n Kal ely rijy *Ap/ea- Compare Bcmosthends, Orat. pro 

Slav, Kal S-jjodvT' H}V x*^P**' ovfi«ly '^9f Megalupolit. pj). 205 — 207, S. 13 — 23. 
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must have been occupied (during the early part of 370 b.o.) in 
anxiously watching the movements of Jason of Pherj©, who liad 
already announced his design of marching with an imposing 
force to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythian games (about 
August 1). Though this despot was the ally of ThShes, yet as 
both his power and his aspirations towards the headship of 
Greece^ were well known, no Theban general, even of prudence 
inferior to Epameinondas, could venture in the face of such 
liabilities to conduct away the Theban force into Peloponnesus, 
leaving Boeotia uncovered. The assassination of Jason relieved 
Thebes from such apprehensions, and a few weeks sufficed to 
show that his successors were far less formidable in power as 
well as in ability. Accordingly, in the autumn of 370 B.C., 
Epaminondas had his attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for 
the purpose both of maintaining the anti-Spartan revolution 
which had taken place in Tegea, and of seconding the pro- 
nounced impulse among the Arcadians towards federative 
coalition. 

But the purposes of this distinguished man went further still, 
embracing long-sighted and permanent arrangements, plans of 
such as should for ever disable Sjjarta from recover- 
ing her prominent station in the Grecian world, storing the 
While with one hand he organized Arcadia, with the tJ^poiSpon* 
other he took measures for replacing the exiled ^^sus. 
Messenians on their ancient territory. To achieve tins, it was 
necessary to dispossess the Spartans of the region once known as 
independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, but now, fur 
near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, tilled by Helots 
for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. While converting these 
Helots into free Messenians, as their forefathers had once been, 
Epameinondas proposed to invite back all the wanderers of the 
same race who were dispersed in various portions of Greece ; so 
as at once to impoverisli Sparta by loss of territory, and to plant 
upon her flank a neighbour hittei-ly hostile. It has been already 
mentioned that during the Peloponnesian war the exiled 
Messenians had been among the most active allies of Athens 
against Sparta — at Naupaktus, at Sphakteria, at Pylns, in 
Kephallenia, and elsewhere. Expelled at the close of that war 

A DiodCr. XV. 60. 
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by the triumphant Spartans,^ not only from Peloponnesus but 
also from Naupaktus and Kephallenia, these exiles had since 
been dispersed among various Hellenic colonies — ^at Ehegium in 
Italy, at Messen§ in Sicily, at Hesperides in Libya. From 404 
B.C. (the close of the war) to 373 B.c. they had remained thus 
without a home. At length, about the latter year (when the 
Athenian confederate navy again became equal or superior to the 
Lacedaemonian on the west coast of Peloponnesus), they began 
to indulge the hope of being restored to Naupaktus. * Probably 
their request may have been preferred and discussed in the 
synod of Athenian allies, where the Thebans sat as members. 
Nothing however had been done towards it by the Athenians — 
who soon became fatigued with the war, and at length made 
peace with Sparta — when the momentous battle of Lenktra 
altered, both completely and suddenly, the balance of power in 
Greece. A chance of protection was now opened to the Mcsse- 
nians from Thebes, far more promising than they had ever had 
from Athens. Epameinondas, well aware of the loss as well as 
humiliation that he should inflict upon Sparta by restoring them 
to their ancient territory, entered into communication with them, 
and caused them to be invited to Peloponnisus from all their 
distant places of emigration.* By the time of his march into 
Arcadia in the late autumn of 370 B.O., many of them had 
already joined him, burning with all their ancient hatred of 
Sparta, and contributing to aggravate the same sentiment among 
Thebans and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians was combined, in 
Also for mind of Epameinondas, another for the political 

consoii- consolidation of the Arcadians, both being intended 
Scadi^s ^ strong and self-supporting organization 

against against Sparta on her own border. Of course he could 
Sparta. accomplished nothing of the kind if there had 

not been a powerful spontaneous movement towards consolidation 
among bhe Arcadians themselves. But without his guidance and 
protection the movement would have proved aoortive, through 
the force of local jealousies within the country, fomented and 
seconded by Spartan aid from without. Though the general 

3 Dioddr. XV. 60 ; F.iusaniai», iv. 26. 
3 4 . 


1 DioclCr. xiv. 84. 

2 i>auaanias, iv. 20, 3. 
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vote for federative coalition had been passed with enth^^^ 
yet to carry out such a vote to the satisfaction of all, without ^ 
quarrelKng on points of detail, would have required far more of 
public-mmded sentiment, as well as of intelligence, than what 
could be reckoned upon among the Arcadians. It was necessary 
to establish a new city ; since the standing jealousy between 
Mantineia and Tegea, now for the first time embarked in one 
common cause, would never have permitted that either should 
be preferred as the centre of the new consolidation.^ Besides 
fixing upon the new site required, it was indispensable also to 
choose between conflicting exigences, and to break up ancient 
habits, in a way such as could hardly have been enforced by any 
majority purely Arcadian. The authority here deficient was 
precisely supplied by Epameinondas, who brought with him a 
victorious army and a splendid personal name, combined with 
impartiality as to the local politics of Arcadia and single-minded 
hostility to Sparta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as well as to 
expel Agesilaus, that Epameinondas now marched the 
Theban army into Arcadia, the command being NoveS>er. 
voluntarily entrusted to him by Pelopidas and the 
other Boeotarchs present He arrived shortly after the retire- 
ment of Agesilaus, while the Arcadians and Eleians ispameinon- 
were ravaging the lands of the recusant town of das and the 
Hersea. As they speedily came back to greet his Smy^anive 
arrival, the aggregate confederate body — ^Argeians. 

Arcadians, and Eleians, united with the Thebans force as- 
and their accompanying allies — is said to have 
amounted to 40,000, or, according to some, even to iJJ^reat him 
70,000 men.® Not merely had Epameinondas brought to invade 
with him a choice body of auxiliaries — Phokians, 

Lokrians, Eiiboeans, Akaimanians, Herakleots, Malians, and 
Thessalian cavalry and peltasts, but the Boeotian bands them- 
selves were so brilliant and imposing as to excite universal 
admiration. The victory of Leuktra had awakened among them 

things by weat the principal motives for creating the 
—At the first formation of the Federal new federal city of Washington. 
Constitution of the United States of 3 Plutarch, Age^. c. 31 ; and Compar. 
Amenca, the rival pretensions of New Agesil, and Pomp. c. 4 ; DiodCr. xv, 62, 
York and Philadelphia were among Compare XenophCn, Agesilaus, ii. 24. 
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an enthusiastic military ardour, tunied to account by the genius 
of Epameinondas, and made to produce a finished discipline which 
even the unwilling Xenophdn caimot refuse to acknowledge.^ 
Conscious of the might of their assembled force, within a day’s 
march of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, and Eleians pressed 
Epameinondas to invade that country, now that no allies could 
approach the frontier to its aid. At first he was unwilling to 
comply He had not come prepared for the enterprise, being 
well aware, from his own journey to Sparta (when the peace 
congress was held there prior to the battle of Leuktra), of the 
impracticable nature of the intervening country, so easy to be 
defended, especially daring the winter season, by troops like the 
Lacedaemonians, whom he believed to be in occupation of all the 
passes. Nor was his reluctance overcome until the instances of 
his allies were backed by assurances from the Arcadians on the 
frontier that the passes were not all guarded, as well as by in- 
vitations Irom some of the discontented Perioeki in Laconia. 
These Perioeki engaged to revolt openly if he would only show 
himself in the country. They told him that there was a general 
slackness throughout Laconia in obeying the military requisitions 
from Sparta, and tendered their lives as atonement if they should 
be found co speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well as 
hy the general impatience of all around him to revenge upon 
Sjiarta her long career of pride and abused ascendency, Epamei- 
nondas was at length induced to give the order of invasion.^ 

Tliat he should have hesitated in taking this responsibility 
neiuct-ance surprise us, if we recollect that over and 

of Epmei- above the real difficulties of the country, invasion of 
invLi? Laconia by land was an unparalleled phfenomenon, 
JfSabic Sparta was most imperfectly known, 

f?roiiiids that no such thought had been entertained when he 
for It. Thebes, that the legal duration of command, for 

himself and his colleagues, would not permit it ; and that though 
his Peloponnesian allies were forward in the scheme, the rest of 
his troops and his countrymen might well censure him, if the 


A Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 23. pi ’Ap«a- 
Kol 'Agyfliot /cal ’IIAfrot tmi9ov 
avToiis ^yticBax 

AoKcot'i/ojv, emSttKPVj^Tev fiiv rh pavrwv 
irK-tj9o<Sf IfirtperraxvodvTei Si rb r&v 


^pdrtvfjLOu /cal yap oi^ fJi^P 
Botwrol iyvfJLud^ovTO ndvns ire pi Ta 
ottAo, dyaWofJLevoi rff <V A«//crpots viKjtt 

*‘"2 Xen. IJellen. vi. 5. 24, 26. 
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unknown force of resistance turned out as formidable as tbeir 
associations from old time led them to apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions, all 
penetrating by different passes. The Eleians had the 
westernmost and easiest road, the Argeians the eastern- StoLaJoDia 
most,^ while the Thebans themselves and the Area- 
dians formed the two central divisions. The latter 
alone experienced any serious resistance. More daring even than 
the Thebans, they encountered Ischolaus the Spartan at lum or 
Oeum in the district called Skiritis, attacked him in the village, 
and overpowered him by vehemence of assault, by superior 
numbers, and seemingly also by some favour or collusion® on the 
part of the inhabitants. After a desperate resistance, this brave 
Spartan with nearly all his division perished. At Karyee the 
Thebans also found and surmounted some resistance ; but the vic- 
tory of the Arcadians over Ischolaus operated as an encouragement 
to all, so that the four divisions reached Sellasia,® and were again 
united in safety. Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by the 
Spartans, Scllasia was now burnt and destroyed by the invaders, 
who, continuing their march along the plain or valley towards 
the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. On the 
next day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the bridge 
which crossed that river and led to the city of Sparta. 

Epameinondas found the bridge too well guarded to attempt 
forcing it, a strong body of Spartan hoplites being 
also discernible on the other side in the sacred ground the Eurotas 
of AthGnS Alea. He therefore marched down the left pJoacSes 
hank of the river, burning and plundering the houses 
in his way, as far as Amykltc, between two and three 
miles below Sparta. Here he found a ford, though the river was 

1 Diod6r. xv. 64. Thyroatifil ; and that Karysp was on the 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the road from Sparta northward, towards 
Morea, vol. iii. ch. 28, p. 29. Tegoa. Tho French investigators of 

3 Xen. Hellen vi. 6, 26. When we the Morea, as well as Professor Boss 
read that the Arcadians Rot on the and Kiepert, hold a diiferent opinion, 
roofs of the houses to attack Tachnlaiis, and place Sellasta on the road from 
this fact seems to imply that they Sparta noilhward, towards Teprea 
were admitted into the houses by the (Loalce, Peloponnesiaca, pp. 812— 3r)2; 
villagers. Rosa, Reisen im Peloponnes. p. 187; 

s Respecting the site of Sellasia, Berlin, 184,1). 

Colonel Leake thinks, and advances Upon such a point, the authority of 
various grounds for supposing, that Colonol Leake is very high; yet the 
Sellaaia was on the road from opposite opinion respecting the site of 
Sparta to the north east, towaids the Sellasia seems to me preferable. 
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full from the winter season, and accomplished the passage, 
defeating, after a severe contest, a body of Spartans who tried to 
oppose it. He was now on the same side of the river as Sparta, 
to which city he slowly and cautiously made his approach, taking 
care to keep his Theban troops always in the best battle order, 
and protecting them when encamped by felled trees ; while the 
Arcadians and other Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to 
plunder the neighbouring houses and property.^ 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city — desti- 
Aiarm at tute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate in fact and 
unassailable even in idea. Besides their own native 
Siies*ioher Spartans had no auxiliaries except those 

aid by sea. mercenaries from Orchomenus who had come back 
with Agesilaus ; nor was it certain beforehand that even these 
troops would remain with them, if the invasion became 
formidable.^ On the first assemblage of the irresistible army on 
their frontier, they had despatched one of their commanders of 
foreign contingents (called Xen§.gi) to press the instant coming of 
such Peloponnesian allies as remained faithful to them, and also 
envoys to Athens, entreating assistance from that city. Auxili- 
aries were obtained, and rapidly put under march, from PelMn^, 
Sikyon, Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, Troez^n, Hermion^, and 
Halieis.® But the ordinary line of march into Laconia was now 
impracticable to them, the whole frontier being barred by 
Argeians and Arcadians. Accordingly they were obliged to 
proceed first to the Argolic peninsula, and from thence to cross 
by sea (embarking probably at Halieis on the south-western coast 
of the Peninsula to Prasiae on the eastern coast of Laconia) ; from 
whence tliey made their way over the Laconian mountains to 
Sparta. Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced to 
cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority.”* By 
this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over until the 
last ; while the xenigus, eager to reach Sparta, left them behind, 

1 Hell vi. 5, 80 ; Biod. XV. 65. jSoijfiijo'dvrwv . . . ov yap iriorrore 
3 This I apprehend to be the meaning d^eyTao-av, akK* ovS\ iirei b Sevayhs 
of the phrase^jrei ijmvtoi Sfinvov fikv ot roviwpoBi.a^e^Stra^ kaphv atra- 
i^'O^ofJLtvov fiL(r9o^f>6poLf kinSov ovrovs ovS* < 0 ? drreoTpd- 

8 Xenu Helten. vu 5, 29 ; vii. 2, 2. ^r)<raVf a\K' yjyefiSua. iJ.L<r9<o(Tap.evoL e/c 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii.^ 2 , 2. xal 5 1 a- llpao'i&i'} Svtcdv r&v iroKefiitiv irepl ‘Ap,v- 
a. tv 9 IV T< kevratot k.axbvT€f Kkas, ottws eS^vavTO fitaSu»/T<s is STrdprrjj/ 
(the !phliasians) els npacrids r£»v irvitr d^iKoiAro. 
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and conducted the rest thither, arriving only just before the 
confederate enemies debouched from Sellasia. The Phliasians, 
on crossing to Prasiae, found neither their comrades nor the 
xen§,gus, but were obliged to hire a guide to Sparta. Fortunately 
they arrived there both safely and in time, eluding the vigilance 
of the enemy, who were then near Amyklse. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonable to Sparta than 
creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For the bad 
feeling which habitually reigned in Laconia, between in Laeoma 
the Spartan citizens on one side, and the Periceki and and 

Helots on the other, produced in this hour of danger 
its natural fruits of desertion, alarm, and weakness. Sparta from 
Not only were the Perioeki and Helots in standing cause, 
discontent, but even among the Spartan citizens themselves, a 
privileged fraction (called Peers) had come to monopolize political 
honours ; while the remainder — ^poorer men, yet ambitious and 
active, and known under the ordinary name of the Inferiors — 
were subject to a degrading exclusion, and rendered bitterly 
hostile. The account (given in a previous chapter) of the 
conspiracy of Kinadon will have disclosed the fearful insecurity 
of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many disaffected 
companions — Perioeki and Helots in Laconisi, inferior citizens at 
Sparta. On the appearance of the invading enemy, indeed, a 
certain feeling of common interest arose, since even the disaffected 
might reasonably imagine that a plundering soldiery, if not 
repelled at the point of the sword, would make their condition 
worse instead of better. And, accordingly, when the Ephors 
made public proclamation, that any Helot who would take heavy 
armour and serve in the ranks as an hoplite should be manu- 
mitted, not less than 6000 Helots gave in their names to serve. 
But a body thus numerous, when seen in arms, became itself the 
object of mistrust to the Spartans ; so that the arrival of their 
new allies from Prasise was welcomed as a security, not less 
against the armed Helots within the city than against the 
Thebans without.^ Open enmity however was not wanting. A 
considerable number both of Perioeki and Helots actually took 
arms on behalf of the Thebans ; others remained inactive,. 


1 Xen.^ Hellen. vi. 5. 28, 2i). Sore ij>6pov aZ ofiroi vapelxov crvvTtrayfxet/oi,. 
icai Xiav i$6Kovv voWol elvMj <&C. 

8—14 
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disregarding the urgent summons from the Ephors, which could 
not now he enforced.^ 

Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, the defence 
Vigilant even of Sparta itself against the assailing enemy was 

SpSSa a task requiring all the energy of Agesilaus. After 

Agesiiaus. having vainly tried to hinder the Thebans from 

crossing the Eurotas, he was forced to abandon Amyklse and to 
throw himself back upon the city of Sparta, towards which they 
immediately advanced. More than one conspiracy was on the 
point of breaking out, had not his vigilance forestalled the 
projects. Two hundred young soldiers of doubtful fidelity were 
inarching without orders to occupy a strong post (sacred to 
Artemis) called the Issorium. Those around him were about to 
attack them, but Agesilaus, repressing their zeal, went up alone 
to the band, addressed them in language betokening no suspicion, 
yet warning them that they had mistaken his orders; their 
services were needed, not at the Issorium, but in another part of 
the city. They obeyed his orders, and moved to the spot 
indicated ; upon which he immediately occupied the Issorium 
with troops whom he could trust. In the ensuing night he 
seized and put to death fifteen of the leaders of the two hundred. 
Another conspiracy, said to have been on the point of breaking 
out, was repressed by seizing the conspirators in the house where 
they were assembled, and putting them to death untried ; the 
first occasion (observes Plutarch) on which any Spartan was ever 


iXen. Hellen. vi. 6, 25; vi. 6, 82; 
vii. 2, 2. 

It is evident from the last of these 
three passages that the number 
of Perioeki and Helots who actually 
revolted was very considerable : and. 
the contrast between the second and 
third passages evinces the different 
feelings with which the two seem to 
have been composed by XenophCn. 

In the second, he is recounting the 
mvasion of Epameinondas. with a wish 
to soften the magnitude of the Spartan 
disgrace and calamity as much as he 
can Accordingly, he tells us no more 
than this— “there were some among 
the Pericefci, who even took active 
service in the attack of Gythium and 
fought along with the Thebans i5<rav 
Sf rivei rSiv IlepioiKcov^ ot /cal iiredevro 
KoX ovveerrpaTtnSovro rotv jaera ©TjjSatw;' 

But in the third passage (vii. 2, 2 


compare his biography called Agesi- 
laus, ii. 24) XenophOn is extolling the 
fidelity of the Phliasians to bparta, 
under adverse circumstances of the 
latter. Hence it then suits his 
argument to magnify these adverse 
circumstances, in order to enhance 
the merit of the Phliasians; and he 
therefore tells ns— “ ATany of the 
Perioeki, cUl the Helots, and all the 
allies except a few, had revolted from 
Sparta” — a-tfxxK^in-cav^ S’ avrwv rfj iv 
AevKTpots /adypj airoordz^ftiv (xMv 

IIeptooca>i/, aTrooTdvTwv 8i irdvrotv 
r&v EiAwrwv, ert 8k r&v av/ijadyeov 
ledw^ hhCytav, imarparev6vr(au o* avTOtsr, 
iv eiTreij/ irdvrau r&y ‘BAAtJvwi', marroX 
8i.ipxt.vau (the Phliasians). 

1 apprehend that both statements 
depart from the reality, though in 
opposite directions. I have adopted in 
the text something between the two. 
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put to deatli untried ^ — a statement wliicli I hesitate to believe 
without knowing from whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, 
proves that the Spai'tan kings and Ephors did not apply to 
Spartan citizens the same measure as to Perioeki and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings disaffection was kept under ; while 
the strong posts of the city were effectively occupied, 
and the wider approaches barricaded by heaps of emotion of 
stones and earth. ^ Though destitute of walls, Sparta tansf^^^' 
was extremely defensible by position. Epamemondas 
niarched slowly up to it from Amyklas, the Arcadians paituii 
and others in liis army spreading themselves to burn 
and plunder the neighbourhood. On the third or K^amomon- 
fourth day his cavalry occupied the Hippodrome 
(probably a space of level ground near the river, under the hilly 
site of the town), where the Si^artaii cavalry, though inferior both 
in number and in goodness, gained an advantage over them, 
through the help of 300 chosen hopliies whom Agesilaus had 
planted in ambush hard by, in a precinct sacred to the Dioskuri. 
Though this action was probably of little conseq^uence, yet 
Epameinondas did not dare to attempt the city by storm. 
Satisfied with having defied the Spartans and manifested his 
mastery of the field even to their own doors, he marcbed away 
southward down the Eurotas. To them, in their present 
depression, it was matter of consolation and even of boasting,** 
that he had not dared to assail them in Iheii* last stronghold. 
The agony of their feelings — ^grief, resentment, and wounded 
honour — was intolerable. Many wished to go out and fight, at 
all hazard ; but Agesilaus resisted them with the same firmness 
as Perikl^^s had shown at Athens, when the Peloponnesians first 
invaded Attica at the heginning of the Peloponnesian War. 
Especially the Spartan women, who had never befoi*e beheld an 
enemy, are said to have manifested emotions so furious and 
distressing, as to increase much the difficulty of defence.** We 

1 Plutarch, AgesR. c. 32 ; Polysenus, meaning. Some omit construe 

ii. 1, 14 ; iEIiau, V. H. xiv. 27. eSoKti an if it were tSo/eei rots ©ij/Satoi?, 

2 ^iicas, Poliorcoticufl, c. 2, p. 16. anti trfinslato Bap^aKetortpop exces- 

3 Xon. IJollen. vi. 6, 32. sal to (uw sively rash”. 

irpbs Trip ttoXlp irpotr^aXelp au «tc I agree with Schnoitler in dissenting 
avT0V9, '^Bri Tt efioKct BappaKstarepop elpcu.. from this alteiution and construction. 

This passage is not very clear, nor I have given in the text what I believe 
are the commentators unanimous, to bo the meaning 
either as to the words or as to the * Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 28 , AnstotoL 
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are even told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the Ephors, 
sent his children for safety away from Sparta to the island of 
Kyth^ra. Epameinondas knew well how desperate the resistance 
of the Spartans would be if their city were attacked ; while to 
himself, in the midst of a hostile and impracticable country, 
repulse would be absolute ruin.^ 

On leaving Sparta, Epameinondas carried his march as far as 
He retires Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast ; burning and 

^tempting pluadering the country, and trying for three days to 

Sparta^ capture Gythium, which contained the Lacedaemonian 

ravages arsenal and ships. Many of the Laconian Periceki 

dowTto joined and took service in his army ; nevertheless 

He^eturns attempt on Gythium did not succeed ; upon which 
into _ he turned back, and retraced his steps to the Arcadian 

Arcadia. frontier. It was the more necessary for him to think 

of quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, the Arcadians 
and others, were daily stealing home with the rich plunder 
which they had acquired, while his supplies were also heconiing 
deficient^ 

Epameinondas had thus accomplished far more than he had 
projected when quitting Thebes ; for the effect of the expedition 
on Grecian opinion was immense. The reputation of his army, 
as well as his own, was prodigiously exalted ; and even the 


Politic, ii. 6, 8 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 32, 
S3 ; Plutarch, Oomp. Agcail. and Pomp. 
C. 4. 

1 Aristotle (in his Politica, iv. 10, 
5), discussing the opinion of those 
political philosophers who maintained 
that a city ought to have no walls, but 
iw) be defended only by the bravery of 
its inhabitants, gives various reasons 
against such opinion, and adds, that 
these are old-fashioned thinkers ; that 
the cities which made such ostentatious 
display of personal courage have been 
proved^ to be ’wrong by actual results 
— Atav ap^attas i/iroAa/i^dvovo-if /cal ravO' 
optavres eXtyxofieyas tpy<a ras ixeCvtos 
KoXXoiTnara/ieva^, 


of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that Aristotle 
has in his view Sparta at the moment 
of this Theban invasion. I do not see 
what else he can mean ; yet at the same 
time, if such he his meaning, the 
remark is difficult to admit Epamei- 


nondas came close up to Sparta, but 
did not dare to attempt to carry it by 
assault. If the city had had walls 
like those of Babylon, they could not 
have procured for her any greater 
protection. To me the fact appeals 
rather to show (contrary to the asser- 
tion of Aristotle) that Sparta was so 
strong by position, combined with the 
military character of her citizens, that 
she comd di.spense with walls. 

Polymnus (ii. 2, 6) has an anecdote, 
I know not from whom borrowed, to 
the effect that Epameinondas might 
have taken Sparta, hut designedly 
refrained from doing so, on the ground 
that the Arcadians and others would 
then no longer stand in need of Thtbes. 
Neither the alleged matter of fact, nor 
the reason, appears to me worthy of 
any credit. jBIian (V. H. iv. 8) has 
the same story, but with a different 
reason assigned. 

2 Xen. HeU. vi. 6, 50 ; Biod. xv. 67. 
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narrative of Xeiiopli6n, unfriendly as well as obscure, bears 
involuntary testimony both to the excellence of his Great effect 
generalship and to the good discipline of his troops. 

He made his Thebans keep in rank and hold front upon 
against the enemy, even while their Arcadian allies opinion— 
were dispersing around for plunder. Moreover, the 
insult and humiliation to Sparta were still greater exalted, and 
than those inflicted by the battle of Leuktra ; iSher 
which had indeed shown that she was no longer 
invincible in the field, but had still left her wdth the admitted 
supposition of an inviolable territory and an unapproachable 
city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so far as regards 
their city) had been far less than either friends or enemies 
expected ; the belief in their power was thus proportionally 
abridged. It now remained for Epameinondas to complete their 
humiliation by executing those two enterprises which had formed 
the special purpose of his expeditiou— the re-establishment of 
Mess§n^ and the consolidation of the Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well as lucrative, 
had inspired the Arcadians with increased confidence foundation 
and antipathy against Sparta, and increased disposition ^ 

to listen to Epameinondas. When that eminent man 
proclaimed the necessity of establishing a strong 
frontier against Sparta on tlie side of Arcadia, and when he 
announced his intention of further weakening Sparta by the 
restoration of the exiled Messenians, the general feeling of the 
small Arcadian communities, already tending in the direction of 
coalescence, became strong enough to overbear all such impedi- 
ments of detail as the breaking up of ancient abode and habit 
involves. Respecting early A th enian history, we are to] d by Thucy- 
dides^ that the legendary Theseus, “having become powerful, in 
addition to his great capacity,” had efiected the discontinuance of 
those numerous independent governments which once divided 
Attica, and had consolidated them all into one common govern- 
ment at Athens, Just such was the revolution now operated by 
Epameinondas, through the like combination of intelligence and 

1 Thucycl. ii. 16. 6« 0y;(rct$ ejSacriAcvcr*, ytviuevos fiera rov ^vverov Kai 

^Mvaros, &C. 
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power, A Board of (Ekists or Founders was named to carry out 
the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies at Asea and 
Tegea, for the establishment of a Pan- Arcadian city and centre. 
Of this Board, two were from Tegea, two from Mantineia, two 
from Kleitor, two from the district of Mmnalus, two from that of 
the Parrhasians. A convenient site being chosen upon the river 
Helisson (which flowed through and divided the town in two), 
about twenty miles west of Tegea, well-fitted to block up the 
marches of Sparta in a north-westerly direction, the foundation 
of the new Great City (Megalopolis) was laid by the (Ekists 
jointly with Epameinondas. Forty distinct Arcadian townships, i 
from all sides of this centre, were persuaded to join the new 
community. Ten were from the MLcnalii, eiglit from the 
Parrhasii, six from the Eutresii — three great sections (jf the 
Arcadian name, each an aggregate of villages. Four little 
townships, occupying a portion of the area intended for the new 
territory, yet being averse to the scheme, were constrained tO' 
join ; but in one of them, Trapezus, the aversion was so strong, 
that most of the inhabitants preferred to emigrate and went to 
join the Trapezimtines in the Euxiiie sea (Trebizond), who 
received them kindly. Some of the leading Trapezimtines were 
even slain by the violent temper of the Arcadian majority. The 
walls of the new city enclosed an area fifty stadia in circumference 
(more than five miles and a half) ; while an ample rural territory 
was also gatliered round it, extending northward as much as 
twenty-four miles from the city, and conterminous on the east 
with Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, and Kaphyio— on the west 
with Messfin^,- Phigalia, and Hevsoa. 

The other new city, Messoug, was founded under the joint 
Foundation auspices of the Thebans and their allies, Argeians 
o£Mess6n6. Others; Epitelds being cspi^cially chosen by the 
Argeians for that purpose.® The Mcaseniau exiles, though eager 
and joyful at the thought of regaining tlieir name and nationality, 


1 Dio(I6r. XV. 72. 

2 PauHan. viii. 27 ; viii. S6, 6 ; Dioddr. 
XV. 63. 

8ee Mr, Fynes Clinton, Fasti Ilol- 
lenici, Appemlix, p. 418, where 
the facts respecting Megalopolis are 
brought together anti diacusHed. 

It IS remarkable that though Xeno- 
phOn (Hellen, v. 2, 7) observes that the 


capture of Mantineia by Agesipolis 
had made the Mantineians see the 
folly of having a river run through 
their town-yot in choosing the site of 
Megaloiiolis, this same foaturo was 
dehbemtely reproduced ; ami in this 
choice the Manthieian.s were parties- 
concerned. 

» I^ausan, iv, 2U, 6, 
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were averse to fix their new city either at (Echalia or Andania, 
which had been the scenes of their calamities in the eardy wars 
with Sparta. Moreover the site of Mount Ithdme is said to 
have been pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to the 
Argeian general Epitel^s. The local circumstances of this 
mountain (on which the last gallant resistance of the revolted 
Messenians against Sparta had been carried on, between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars) were such, that the indications 
of dreams, prophets, and religious signs coincided fully with the 
deliberate choice of a judge like Epameinondas. In after-days^ 
this hill, Ith6m^ (then bearing the town and citadel of Mess^n^), 
together with the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by Demetrius 
of Pharus as the two horns of Peloponnesus : whoever held these 
two horns was master of the bull.^ Ithome was near 2500 feet 
above the level of the sea, having upon its summit an abundant 
spring of water, called Klepsydra. Upon this summit the citadel or 
acropolis of the new town of Mess^nfi was built ; while the town itself 
was situated lower down on the slope, though connected by a 
continuous wall with its acropolis. First, solemn sacrifices were 
offered, by Epameinondas, who was recognized as (Ekist or 
Founder,^ to Dionysus and Apollo Ismenius— by the Argeians, 
to the Argeian HOr^ and Zeus Nemeius — by the Messenians, to 
Zeus IthomatSs and the Dioskuri. Next, prayer was made to 
the ancient Heroes and Heroines of the Messenian nation, 
especially to the invincible warrior AristomenSs, tliat they 
would now come back and again take up their residence as 
inmates in enfranchised Messen8. After this, the ground was 
marked out and the building was begun, under the sound of 
Argeian and Boeotian fiutes, playing the strains of Pronomus 
and Sakadas. The best masons and architects were invited 
from all Greece, to lay out the streets with regularity, as well as 
to ensure a proper distribution and construction of the sacred 
edifices.^ In respect of the fortifications, too, Epameinondas was 
studiously provident. Such was their excellence and solidity, 
that they exhibited matter for admiration even in the after-days 
of the traveller Pausanias.^ 

1 Strabo, viii. p. 361 ; Polyb. vii. 11. das (ix. 16, 4). 

2 Pausan. ix. 14, 2 : compare the in- 3 Pausan. iv. 27, 3. 

ficriptlon on the statue of Epameinon- 4 Pausan. iv. 31, 6. 
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Erom their newly-established city on the hill of IthOm^, the 
Abstraction Messenians enjoyed a territory extending fifteen 
of Western miles southward down to the Messenian Gulf, across 
a plain, then as well as now the richest and most 
Sparta. fertile in Peloponnesus ; while to the eastward their 
territory was conterminous with that of Arcadia and the con- 
temporary establishment of Megalopolis. All the newly appro- 
priated space was land cut off from the Spartan dominion. How 
much was cut off in the direction south-east of Ilhdm^ (along the 
north-eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we cannot exactly 
say. But it would appear that the Perioeki of Thuria, situated 
in that neighbourhood, were converted into an independent 
community, and protected by the vicinity of Mess^n^.^ What 
is of more importance to notice, however, is, that all the extensive 
district westward and south-westward of Ithdme— all the south- 
western corner of Peloponnesus, from the river Neda southward 
to Cape Akritas — ^was now also subtracted from Sparta. At the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartan Brasidas had 
been in garrison near Meth6n$^ (not far from Cape Akritas) ; 
Pylus— where the Athenian Demosthenes erected his hostile 
fort, near which the important capture at Sphakteria was effected 
—had been a maritime point belonging to Sparta, about forty- 
six miles from the city ; ^ Aulon (rather farther north, near the 
river NeJa) had been at the time of the conspiracy of Kinadon a 
township of Spartan Perimki, of very doubtful fidelity.** Now 
all this wide area, from the north-eastern corner of the Messenian 
Gulf westward, the best half of the Spartan territory, was severed 
from Sparta to become the property of Periceki and Helots, con- 
verted into freemen ; not only sending no rent or tribute to 
Sparta as before, but bitterly hostile to her from the very nature 
of their tenure. It was in the ensuing year that the Arcadian 
army cut to pieces the Lacedsemonian garrison at Asin^,® killing 
the Spartan polemarch Geranor ; and probably about the same 
time the other Lacedaemonian garrisons in the south-western 
peninsula must have been expelled. Thus liberated, the Perioeki 
of the region welcomed the new MessSnS as the guarantee of their 
independence, Epameinondas, besides confirming the indepen- 

l Pa,usaTi. iv. 31, 2. 2 Thucyd. ii. 26. » Thucyd. iv. S. 

4 Xen. Hellen. iU. 8, 8. 5 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 25. 
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dence of Metli6n§ and AeinI, reconstituted some other towns, ^ 
which, under Lacedaemonian dominion, had probably been kept 
unfortified, and had dwindled away. 

In the spring of 425 B.O., when Demosthenes landed at Pylus, 

Thucydides considers it a valuable acquisition for ^ . 

AJ .1 1 . oi . ^ 1 Great dimi- 

Atliens, and a serious injury to Sparta, to have nution 

lodged a small garrison of Messenians in that insig- her^;^wer, 
nificant post, as plunderers of Spartan territory and 
instigators of Helots to desertion,*^ especially as their 
dialect could not be distinguished from that of the Spartans 
themselves. How prodigious must have been the impression 
tlu’oughout Greece, when Epameinondas, by planting the Mes- 
seiiian exiles and others on the strong frontier city and position 
of Ithdme, deprived Sparta in a short time of all the wide space 
between that mountain and the western sea, enfranchising the 
Periceki and Helots contained in it \ We must recollect that the 
name Mess^ne had been from old times applied generally to this 
region, and that it was never bestowed upon any city before the 
time of Epameinondas. When, therefore, the Spartans complained 
of the liberation of Mess^nl,” the loss of Mess^n^,^' they in- 
cluded in the word, not simply the city on Mount ItliOm^, but 
all this teiu itory besides, though it was not all comprised in the 
domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly that, along with the 


1 Pausan, iv. 27, 4. ^vt^Ki^ov fit koX 
aWa nro\C<rtiara, &c. Pausanias, fol- 
lowing the line of coast from the mouth 
of the nver Pamisus in the Messenian 
Gulf, round Cape Akntastothe mouth 
of the Neda in the Western Sea — 
enumerates the folh»wmg towns and 
places—KorOnS, KolOnides, Aain6, the 
Cape Akntas, the Iliaibour Phoenikus, 
MethOne or Mothdnfi, Pylus, Aulon 
(Pausan, iv. 34, 36, 36). The account 
gwen by Skylax (Penplus, c. 46, 47) of 
the coast of these regions, appears to 
mo confused and unintelligible. He 
reckons Asin6 and McjthOnS as cities 
of Laconia , but he seems to have 
conceived these cities as being in the 
cent) aC Hoiit/n'ra projection ot Pelopon- 
nesus (whereof Cape Tmnarus forms 
the extremity) : and not to have con- 
ceived at all the soiuh’westem projec- 
tion, whereof Cape Akntas forms the 
extremity. He recognizes Mess6n6, 


but he pursues the Pnraplus of the 
Alessenian coast from the mouth of 
the nver Neda to the coast of the 
Messenian Gulf south of Ithdmft 
without interruption. Then, after 
that^ ho mentions Asinfi, Mothftnd, 
Achilleios Lira6n, and Psainathus, with 
Cape Tmnanis between them. Besides, 
he introduces in Mcsseiiia two different 
oitioH-— one called Mess6n6, the other 
called Ith6mfi ; whereas there was only 
one Messfinfi situated on Mount Ithdmd. 

I cannot agree with Niebuhr, who, 
resting mainly upon this account of 
tikylax, considers that the south- 
western comer of Peloponndsns re- 
mained a portion of Laconia and 
belonging to Sparta, long after the 
establishment of the city of MAssOnd. 
See the Dissertation of Niebuhr on the 
age of Skylax of JCaryanda, in his 
Kleine Schriften, p. liO, 

^ Thucyd. iv. 3, 42. 
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Perioeki 
and ITelots 
esialblislied 
as U’eeiten 
along widR 
the Messe- 
nians on 
the Laee- 
diemonian 
border. 


genuine Messenians, now brought back from exile, a rabble of 
their own emancipated Perioeki and Helots had been 
domiciled on their border.^ Herein were included 
not only such of these two classes as, having before 
dwelt in servitude throughout the territory westward 
of Ithdm^, now remained there in a state of freedom^ 
but also, doubtless, a number of others who desei*ted 
from other parts of Laconia. Por as we know that 
such desertions had been not inconsiderable, even when there 
was no better shelter than the outlying posts of Pylus and 
KythSra, so we may be sure that they became much more 
numerous when the neighbouring city of Messene was founded 
under adequate protection, and when there was a chance of 
obtaining, westward of the Messenian Gulf, free lands, with a 
new home. Moreover, such Perioeki and Helots as had actually 
joined the invading army of Epameinondas in Laconia would be 
forced, from simple insecurity, to quit the country when he 
retired, and would be supplied with fresh residences in the 
newly-enfranchised territory. All these men would pass at once 
out of a state of peculiarly harsh servitude into the dignity of 
free and equal Hellens,^ sending again a solemn Messenian lega- 
tion or TheOry to the Olympic festival, after an interval of 
more than three centuries,^ outdoing their former masters in the 


iThe Oration (vi.) called Archi- 
damus, by Isokrates, exhibits power- 
fully the Spartan feeling of the time, 
re.specting this abstraction of territory 
and emancipation of serfs, for the pur- 
pose of restoring Messfinfi. S. 30. Kal 
et fiiv Toii9 <09 &\th95)S Mt<r<njWovs Karri- 
yov (the Thebans), iiSCKoyv fikv au, on-wt 
o* evAoywTepw? av els ’fifM.v v^rj^djiTayov • 
yvv 8k rovs BtAcoras ofiopovs tiP-tv vapa- 
KaroiKi^ovcrtVf taerre Tour’eTvatx^^cy*®" 
raroVf <t iijs crr«pr}<r6peda irapd rb 

SUaiov, d\A’ rovs SovXovs ijpwdpovs 
iiro\f/6pe6a KvpCovs avrijs ovra^, 

Aj^in— S. 101. ^y yap irapaKaroiKicr- 
<ofL<0a rovs E<A<oTas, leal ti)v iroAtv rav'^v 
Treptt8tapi.ev rCs ovk oXSev ort 

rravra i^v filoy ey rapaxo-ls teal klvBtSvois 
S iareXovitev ovres J compare also sec- 
tions 8 and 102. 

3 Isokratfis, Orat, vi. (Archidamns) 
8, 111. d^iov Si Kal rrjy *ObvfiindSa Kal 
rds oKKas aliTYvyB^vac iravrjydpeiSt iv oXs 
iKaaros ^play (Spartans)^ ^nharorepos ^ 
xcu BavfjLaarortpos twv aBK^irwy ev rois 


dyu<rt ras vCkos dvaipavpAvtav. ^ ei? ds 
ris dv eKBciy rokpijcrtioy, avrl pev rov rt- 
pdffBai. Kara^pov7}9rj(r6pevos — eri Sc vpos 
rovrots o\i/6pevos pkv rois ot- 
Kir as ttTrb rrjs ol rrarkpes 

miiy KttTcAtTTOv dwapxds koX Bverias peL- 
^ovs ripiav TTOiovpivovs, OKOvodpevos S' 
avr5>y roiavrats ^ Kaar^ tf piats 
XpmpiytaVf o'lais rreji eiKbs rovs 
XaKe rrut r e po V rStv aXKtov SeSov- 
\«VK6ras, l<rov Si yvv rds avvBi^- 
Kas roLS SetriroTOis mrrct.ifipivovs^ 

This Oration, composed only five or 
six years after the battle of Leuktra, is 
exceedingly valuable as a testimony of 
the Spartan feeling under such severe 
humiliations. 

3 The freedom of the Messenians 
had been put down by the first Mes- 
senian war, after which they became 
subjects of Sparta. The second Mes- 
senian war arose from their revolt. 

Ko free Messenian legation could 
therefore have visited Olympia since 
the termination of the first war ; which 
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magnitude of their offerings from the same soil, and requiting 
them for previous ill-usage hy words of defiance and insult, 
instead of that universal deference and admiration which a 
Spartan had hitherto been accustomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and reorganization of all Western 
Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian name, the 
foundation of the two new cities (Mess^n^ and Mega- S^this^re^* 
lopolis) in immediate neighbourhood and sympathy, 
while they completed the degradation of Sjiarta, con- unhappily 
stituted in all respects the most interesting political 
phsenomena that Greece had witnessed for many years. 

To the profound mortification of the historian, he is able to 
recount nothing more than the bare facts, with such inferences 
as these facts themselves warrant. Xenophon, under whose eyes 
all must have passed, designedly omits to notice them ; ^ Pau- 
sanias, whom we have to thank for most of what we know, is 
prompted by his religious imagination to relate many divine 
signs and warnings, but little matter of actual occurrence. 
Details are altogether withheld from us. We know neither how 
long a time was occupied in the building of the two cities, nor 


IS placed Ly Pausanias (iv. 13, 4) in 723 
B c. ; though the date is not to be 
trusted. Pausanias (iv, 27, 3) gives 287 
years between the end of the second 
Messenian war and the foiinclation of 
Mess6n6byEpaineinondas. See the note 
of Siebelis on this passage. Escact dates 
of these early wars cannot be made out. 

] The partiality towards Sparta, 
visible even from the beginning of 
XenophOn’s history, })ecomesmore and 
more oxaggemted throughout the two 
latter books wherein he recounts her 
misfortunes ; it is moreover intensified 
by spite against the Thebans and %a- 
melnondas as her conquerors. But 
there is hardly any instance of this 
feeling so glaring or so discreditable as 
the case now before us. In describing 
the expedition of Epameinondaa into 
PeloponnSauH in the winter of 370— 
369 B.C., he totally omits the founda- 
tion both of Messenfi and of Megolo- 

E olis ; though in the after part of his 
istory, he alludes (briefly) both to one 
and to the other as facts accomplished. 
He represents the Thebans to have 
come into Arcadia with their inagnifL- 
cent aitny, for the simple puipuse of 
repelling Agesilaus and the Spartans, 


and to have been desirous of retunnng 
to B<eotia, as soon as it was aaceiiiaiiieu 
that tlie latter had already returned to 
Sparta (vi 6, 2:i). Nor docs ho once 
mention the name of Epameinondas as 
geneial of the Thebans in the expedi- 
tion, any more tlian he mentions him 
at Leuktra. 

Ooiisidoring the momentous and 
striking diameter of these facts, and 
the eminence of the Theban general 
by whom they were aoliievod— such 
sUence on the part of an historian, who 
professes to recount the events of the 
time, is an inexcusable deieliction of 
his duty to state the toTiole truth. It is- 
plain that Mess6n6 and Megalopolis 
wounded to the quick thephilo-Spartan 
sentiment of Xenoph6n. They stood 
as permanent evidences of the degmda- 
tioii of Sparta, even after the hostile 
armies had withdrawn from Laconia. 
He prefers to ignore them altogether. 
Yet ho can find space to recount, with 
dispropoi-tionate prolixity, the two 
applications of the Spartans to Athens 
for aid, with the favourable reception 
which they obtained— also the exploits, 
of the Fiihasiaiis in their devoted, 
attachment to 8parta. 
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wlio fumislied the cost, though both the one and the other must 
have been considerable. Of the thousand new arrangements 
incident to the winding up of many small townships, and the 
commencement of two large cities, we are unable to render any 
account. Yet there is no point of time wherein social phseno- 
mena are either so interesting or so instructive. In describing 
societies already established and ancient, we find the force of 
traditional routine almost omnipotent in its influence both on 
men’s actions and on their feelings. Bad as well as good is 
preserved in one concrete, since the dead weight of the past 
stifles all constructive intelligence, and leaves little room even 
for improving aspirations. But the forty small communities 
which coalesced into Megalopolis, and the Messenians and other 
settlers who came for the first time together on the hill of 
Ith6m^, were in a state in which new exigences of every kind 
pressed for immediate satisfaction. There was no file to afford a 
precedent, nor any resource left except to submit all the problems 
to discussion by those whose character and judgment were most 
esteemed. Whether the problems were well or ill solved, there 
must liave been now a genuine and earnest attempt to strike out 
as good a solution as the lights of the time and j)lace permitted, 
with a certain latitude for conflicting views. Arrangements 
must have been made for the apportionment of houses and lands 
among the citizens, by purchase, or grant, or both together ; for 
the political and judicial constitution, for religious and recreative 
ceremonies, for military defence, for markets, for the security 
and transmission of property, &c. All these and many other 
social wants of a nascent community must now have been pro- 
vided for, and it would have been highly interesting to know 
how. Unhappily, the means are denied to us. We can record 
little more than the bare fact that these two youngest members 
•of the Hellenic brotherhood of cities were bom at the same time, 
and under the auspices of the same presiding genius, Epamei- 
nondas ; destined to sustain each other in neighbourly sympathy, 
and in repelling all common danger from the attacks of Sparta — 
a purpose which, even two centuries afterwards, remained en- 
graven on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius.^ 

i See a striking passage in Polybius, iv 82. Compare also Pausan. v. 20, 3 ; 
■and viii. 27, 2. 
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Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city in itself» 
but as the centre of the new confederacy, which Megalopolis 
appears to have comprised all Arcadia, except Orcho- 
menus and Hersea. It was enacted that a synod or Ten 
assembly, from all the separate members of the Ar- thousand, 
cadian name, and in which probably every Arcadian citizen from 
the constituent communities had the right of attending, should 
be periodically convoked there. This assembly was called the 
Ten Thousand, or the Great Number. A body of Arcadian 
troops, called the Epariti, destined to uphold the federation, and 
receiving pay when on service, was also provided. Assessments 
were levied upon each city for their support, and a Pan- Arcadian 
general (probably also other officers) was named. The Ten 
Thousand, on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys — 
concluded war, or peace, or alliance — and tried all officers or 
other Arcadians brought before them on accusations of public 
misconduct.^ The great Athenian oi*ators — Kallistratus, Demos- 
thenes, JEschin^s — on various occasions pleaded before it.^ What 
were its times of meeting we are unable to say. It contributed 
seriously, for a certain time, to sustain a Pan- Arcadian com- 
munion of action and sentiment ■which had never before existed,® 
and to prevent or soften those dissensions which had always a 
tendency to break out among the separate Arcadian cities. The 
patriotic enthusiasm, however, out of which Megalopolis had 
first arisen gradually became enfeebled. The city never attained 
that pre-eminence or power which its founders contemplated, and 
which had caused the city to be laid out on a scale too large for 
the population actually inhabiting it.4 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Messenian 
Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also much of the 
teri’itory which lies north of Sparta, between that city and 
Arcadia, Thus the Sklritse (hardy mountaineers of Arcadian 
race, heretofore dependent upon Sparta, and constituting a valu- 
able contingent to her armies ®), with their territory forming the 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 38 ; vii. 4, 8 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 38 ; vii. 4, 

2, 38, 34 : vii. 3, 1. 38 ; DioUdr xv. 09 ; Aristotle— ’Apjrafiwi/ 

- Demosthen. Fals. Leprat. p. 344, HoAtreta— ap. HarpokratiOu. v. Uvpwi, 
s. 11 ; p. 403, s. 220 ; .«Eschin6s, Fals. p. 106, ed. Neumann. 

Leg p. 206, c. 49 ; Cornel Nepoa, 4 Polybius, li. 66. 

Epamein. c. 6. 5 Thucyd. v, 60. 
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northern frontier of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from this 
time independent of and hostile to Sparta.^ The same is the 
case even with a place much nearer to Sparta — Sellasia ; though 
this latter was retaken by the Lacedaemonians four or five years 
afterwards.^ 

Epameinondas remained about four months beyond the legal 
duration of his command in Arcadia and Laconia.® 
The sufferings of a severe midwinter were greatly 
evacuate mitigated to his soldiers by the Arcadians, who, full 
Peiopon- of devoted fiiendship, pressed upon them an excess 
nCsus. ^ hospitality which he could not permit consistently 
with their military duties.'* He stayed long enough to settle all 
the preliminary debates and difficulties, and to put in train of 
serious execution the establishment of Mess^n^ and Megalopolis. 
For the completion of a work thus comprehensive, which changed 
the face ^d character of Peloponnesus, much time was of course 
necessary. Accordingly, a Theban division under Pammen^s 
was left to repel all obstruction from Sparta,® while Tegea also, 


1 Xea. Hell, vii, 4, 21 

2 Xen. Hen. vii. 4, 12 ; DiodOr. xv. 64. 

3 The exiici number of eifthty-flve 
days, given by Diodorus (xv. 07), seems 
to show that he had copied literally 
from Ephorus or some other older 
author. 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. c. 82), 
mentions “ throe entire months,” which 
differs little from eighty-five days. He 
expresses hiuiself as if Epamemondas 
spent all this time in ravaging Laconia. 
Yet again, in the Apophth Beg. p. 194 
B (compare JSlian, V. H. xiii. 42), and 
in the life of Peloindas (c. 26), Plutarch 
states, that Epameinondas and his col- 
leagues held the command four whole 
months over and above the legal time, 
being engaged in their operations in 
Laconia and Messenia. This seems to 
me the more probable intei’pretation 
of the case ; for the opemtions seom 
too large to have boon accomplished in 
either three or four months. 

4 See a remarkable passage in Plu- 
tarch— An Seni sit gerenda Kespublica 
.(c. 8, p. 788 A). 

8 Pausan. viii. 27, 2. PammenSs is 
said to have been an earnest friend of 
Epameinondas, but of older political 
standing, to whom Epameinondas 
partly owed his rise (Plutarch, Eeip. 
•Her. Pracep. p. 806 F). 


Pausanias places the foundation of 
Megalopolis in the same Olympic year 
as the battle of Leuktra, and a few 
months after that battle, during the 
arehonship of PhrasikleidSs at Athens; 
that is, between Midsummer, 871, and 
Midsummer, 870 B.c. (Pausan. viii. 27, 
0). He places the foundation of Mes- 
senO in the next Olympic year, under 
the arehonship of Dyskindtus at Athens ; 
that is, between Midsummer, 870, and 
Midsummer, 869 B 0 (iv. 27, 6). 

The foundation of Megalopolis would 
probably be understood to date from 
the initial determination taken by the 
assembled Arcadians, soon after tho 
revolution at Tegea, to found a Pan- 
Arcadian city and fedei*ative league. 
This was probably taken before Mid- 
summer, 870 B.C., and the date of 
Pausanias would thus be correct. 

The foundation of MessSnO would 
doubtless take its sera from the expedi- 
tion of Epameinondas— between No- 
vember and March, 870—869 B.C.; which 
would be during the arehonship of 
Dyskin6tus at Athens, as Pausanias 
affirms. 

What length of time was required 
to complete the erection and establish- 
ment of either city, we are not informed. 

DiodOrus places the foundation of 
Megalopolis m 368 B.c. (xv. 72). 
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from this time forward, for some years, was occupied as a post by 
a Theban harmost and garrison.^ 

Meanwhile, the Athemans were profoundly affected by these 
proceedings of Epamemondas in Peloponnesus. The ^ ^ 
accumulation of force against Sparta was so powerful, tans soScit 
that under a chief like him it seemed sufficient to 
crush her: and though the Athenians were now 
neutral in the contest, such a prospect was not at all 
agreeable to them,® involving the aggrandizement of 
Thebes to a point inconsistent with their security. 

It was in the midst of the successes of Epameinondas 
that envoys came to Athens from Sparta, Corinth, and Phlius 
to entreat her aid. The message was one not merely humiliating 
to the Lacedsemonians, who had never previously sent the like 
request to any Grecian city, but also difficult to handle in refer- 
ence to Athens. History showed abundant acts of jealousy and 
hostility, little either of good feeling or consentient interest, on 
the part of the Lacedaemonians towards her. What little was to 
be found the envoy dexterously brought forward ; going back to 
the dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxes from Greece by the joint 
efforts of both cities, and the auxiliaides sent by Athens into 
Laconia in 465 B.o., to assist the Spartans against the revolted 
Messenians on Mount Ith6m6. In these times (he reminded the 
Athenian assembly) Thebes had betrayed the Hellenic cause by 
joining Xerxes, and had been an object of common hatred to both. 
Moreover, the maritime forces of Greece had been arrayed under 
Athens in the Confederacy of Dffios, with full sanction and re- 
commendation from Sparta ; while the headship of the latter by 
land had in like manner been accepted by the Athenians. He 
called on the assembly, in the name of these former glories, to 
concur with Sparta in forgetting all the deplorable hostilities 
which had since intervened, and to afford to her a generous relief 
against the old common enemy. The Thebans might even now 
be decimated (according to the vow said to have been taken after 
the repulse of Xerxds), in spite of their present menacing as- 
cendency, if Athens and Sparta could be brought heartily to 
co-operate; and might be dealt with as Thdbes herself had wished 
1 Xon. Hellon. vii. 4, 86. 2 IsokratSs, Or. vi. (Archidamus), a. 120. 
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to deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian war, when Sparta 
refused to concur in pronouncing the sentence of utter ruin.i 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded by the envoys 
from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian speaker contended 
that Epameinondas and his army, passing through the teriitory of 
Corinth, and inflicting damage upon it in their passage into Pelo- 
ponnesus, had committed a glaring violation of the general peace 
sworn in 371 B.O., fiist at Sparta and afterwards at Athens, guaran- 
teeing universal autonomy to every Grecian city. The envoy 
from Phlius, while complimenting Athens on the proud position 
which she now held, having the fate of Sparta in her hands, 
dwelt on the meed of honour which she would earn in Greece if 
she now generously interfered to rescue her ancient rival, forget- 
ting past injuries and remembering only past benefits. In adopt- 
ing such policy, too, she would act in accordance with her own 
true interests ; since, should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans 
would become undisputed heads of Greece, and more formidable 
stiU to Athens.® 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration of Sparta 
that she should be compelled to send such an embassy to Athens, 
and to entreat an amnesty for so many untoward realities during 
the past. The contrast is indeed striking when we set her present 
language against that which she had held respecting Athens before 
and through the Peloponnesian war. 

At first her envoys were heard with doubtful fervour ; the 
sentiment of the Athenian assembly being apparently 
of the rather against than for them, “ Such language from 
Athem^s^^ tho Spartans (murmured the assembled citizens) is 
grant the intelligible enough during their present distress, but 
prayer. ^ circumstances we received 

nothing but ill-usage from them.”^ ]^or was the complaiut of 
the Spartans, that the invasion of Laconia was contrary to the 
sworn peace guaranteeing universal autonomy, admitted without 
opposition. Some said that the Lacedsemonians had drawn the 
invasion upon themselves by their previous interference with 
Tegea and in Arcadia, and that the intervention of the Man- 

1 Xen. Hollen. vi. 6, 84, 36. *A9f]yaioi oi rrdpv eSe^avro, dKKd dpov^ 

2 Xen. Hellen vL 6, 38 —48. rty rotovrot Stv\9eVf £05 yvv fiivravra Ae- 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi. 6, 85. ol (levroi yoitv * otc 8e ei eirpaTTOVf irreKeivTO ripuv. 
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tineians at Tegea had been justifiable, since Sfcasippus and the 
philo-Laconian party in that city had been the first to begin 
unjust violence. On the other hand, the appeal made by the 
envoys to the congress of Peloponnesian allies held in 404 b.c. 
after the surrender of Athens, when the Theban deputy had 
proposed that Athens should be totally destroyed, while the 
Spartans had strenuously protested against so cruel a sentence, 
made a powerful impression on the assembly, and contributed 
more than anything else to determine them in favour of the 
proposition.^ “As Athens was then, so Sparta is now', on the 
brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy : Athens was then 
rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the rescue unre- 
quited?” Such was the broad and simple issue which told 
upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, disposing them to 
listen with increasing favour both to the envoys from Corinth 
and Phlius, and to their own speakers on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as generous. A 
counteipoise would thus be maintained against the 
excessive aggrandizement of Thebes, which at this to aid 
moment doubtless caused serious alarm and jealousy fpSkJatSs 
to the Athenians. And thus, after the first ebullition is 
of resentment against Sparta, naturally suggested by 
the history of the past, the philo-Spartan view of the situation 
gradually became more and more predominant in the assembly. 
Kallistratus^ the orator spoke eloquently in support of the Lace- 
dsemonians ; while the adverse speakers were badly listened to, 
as pleading in favour of Thebes, whom no one wished to aggran- 
dize further. A vote, decisive and enthusiastic, W’-as passed for 
assisting the Spartans with the full force of Athens j under the 
command of Iphikratls, then residing as a private citizen^ at 
Athens, since the peace of the preceding year, which had caused 
him to be recalled from Korkyra. 

As soon as the sacrifices, oflfered in contemplation of this enter- 
prise, were announced to be favourable, Iphikrat^s made pro- 
clamation that the citizens destined for service should equip 
themselves and muster in arms in the grove of Akad^mus (outside 

^ 1 Xen. Hellen. vL 6, 36. iiiyiarov kleidfis a poet, spoke in opposition to 
rmv Kfx^ivTtov rrapa AojceSctAHovmv iho- the vote for supporting Sparta (ib.). 
KSLjlvai^&c. sXen. Hellen vi. 6, 49: Dionys. 

2 Demos, cont. Ne»r. p, 1863. Xeno- Hal. Judic. de Lysih, p, 479, 

8—15 
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the gates), there to take their evening meal, and to march the 
Marcliof morning at daybreak. Such was the general 

ip^gat^B ardour, that many citizens went forth from the gates 
amy to the even in advance of Iphikrates himself j and the total 
Isthmus. ^iiich followed him is said to have been 12,000 

men — ^not named under conscription by the general, but volun- 
teers.^ He first marched to Corinth, where he halted some days ; 
much to the discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient to 
accomplish their project of carrying rescue to Sparta. But 
Iphikrates was well aware that all beyond Corinth and Phlius 
was hostile ground, and that he had formidable enemies to deal 
with. After having established his position at Corinth, and 
obtained information regarding the enemy, he marched into 
Arcadia, and there made war without any important result 
Epameinondas and his army had quitted Laconia, while many of 
the Arcadians and Eleians had gone home with the plunder 
acquired ; so that Sparta was for the time out of danger. 
Impelled in part by the recent manifestation of Athens,® the 
Theban general himself soon commenced his march of return into 
Boeotia, in which it was necessary for him to pass the line of 
Mount Oneium between Corinth and Kenchrese. This line was 
composed of difficult ground, and afforded good means of resist- 
ance to the passage of an army ; nevertheless Iphikrates, though 
he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly to bar 
the passage of the Thebans. He contented himself with sending 
out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian and Corinthian, 
to harass them in their mai'ch. But Epameinondas beat them 
back with some loss, and pursued them to the gates of Corinth. 
Excited by this spectacle, the Athenian main body within the 
town were eager to march out and engage in general battle. Their 
ardour was however repressed by Iphikrates, who, refusing to go 
forth, suffered the Thebans to continue their retreat unmolested.® 

^ This numher is stated by Diodorus But though I accept the facts of 
(XV. 03). Xenophdn, I cannot accept either his 

3 To this extent we may believe suppositions as to the purpose, or his 
what is said by Cornelius !N epos (Iphi- criticisms on the conduct, of Iphi- 
crates, c. 2). tocatds. Other modem cidtics appear 

3 The account here given in the text to me not to have sufficiently dis- 
coincides as to the matter of fact with tinguished Xenophfin’s facta from his 
XenophOn, as well as with Plutarch ; auppoaitions. 

and also (in my belief) with Pausanias iphikratds (says Xenoph6n), while 
(Xen Hellen vL 6, 61 ; Plutarch, attempting to guard the hne of Mount 
Pelop c, 24 ; Pauaan. ix. 14, 8). Oneium, in order that the Thebans 
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Oa returning to Thdbes. Epameinondap, with Pelopidas and 
the other Bceotarchs, resigned the command. They Tnalof 
had already retained it for four months longer than 
the legal expiration of their term. Although, by the for 

constitutional law of Thebes, any general who re- ?omSd * 
tained his functions longer than the period, fixed by 
law was pronounced worthy of death, yet Epameinon- 
das, while employed in hia great projects for humilia- and eSy ^ 
ting Spai'ta and founding the two hostile cities on her acquittal. 


mi^ht not be able to reach BoeoMa, 
lett the excellent road adjoining to 
Kenchreae unguarded. Then, wishing 
to inform himself whether the Thebans 
had as yet passed the Mount Onemm, 
he sent out as scouts all the Athenian 
and all the Coiintliian cavalry. Now 
(observes XenophOn) a few scouts can 
see and report as well as a great 
number : while the great number find 
it more diflBcult to get back in safety 
By this foolish conduct of Iphikrat6s, 
in sending out so large a body, several 
horsemen were lost in the retreat, 
which would not have happened if he 
had only sent out a few. 

The criticism here made by Xeno* 
ph6n appears unfounded. It is plain, 
from the facts which he himself states, 
that Iphikrates never intended to bar 
the passage of the Thebans ; and that 
he sent out his whole body of cavalry, 
not simply as scouts, but to harass the 
enemy on ground which he thought 
advantageous for the purpose. That 
so able a commander as IphikratSs 
should have been guilty of the gross 
blunders with which XenophCn here 
reproaches him, is in a high degree 
improbable ; it seems to me more 
probable that Xenophdn has miscon 
ceived his real purpose. Why indeed 
should Iphikrates wish to expose the 
whole Athenian army in a murderous 
conflict for the purpose of preventing 
the homemrd marcn of the TTiebans ? 
His mission was to rescue Sparta, but 
Sparta was now no longer m danger ; 
and it was for the advantage of Athens 
that the Thebans should go back to 
Bmotia, rather than remain in Pelo- 
ponndsns. That he should content 
himself with harassing the Thebans 
instead of barring their retreat di- 
rectly, is a policy which we should 
expect from him. 

There is another circumstance ir 
this retreat which has excited discus- 


sion among the commentators, and on 
which I dissent from their views. It 
is connected with the statement of 
Pausanias, who says — w? vpotMv 
(TTparcp (Epameinondas) Kara Aexaiov 
iyttfero, koX Ste^teVai rf)? oSoO ra <rreva. 
#cal Bva-para IpeAAei/, *I^t<cpoTij?r 6 Tt/ao- 
6cov TreKraffTOLi koX oAAt]!/ *A6rfvai(i>y 
exoiv BvvafjLiVf hrixetpel rots ©TjjSatois. 
^Ejrafietj'dvSas Se tous efftflejaei/ous rpeire- 

Tat, Kal vpos avrh iko fievo s 
*A.6r)V aitav t 6 atrrw, tos ewe^tevat 
liaxpvpAvov^ roh^*A.Brivaiov$ e/eo>At;ct'T«^i- 
KpaTTii, 6 Sc aC^ts es ras aiTT^^^avve. 

In this statement there are somo 
inaccuracies, as that of calling Iphi- 
kratos “son of Timotheus ** ; and 
speaking of Lechceuniy where Pausanias 
ought to have named JKcnchreie. For 
Epameinondas could not have passed 
Corinth on the side of Lechaeum, since 
the Long Walls, reaching from one to 
the other, would prevent him ; more- 
over, the “rugged ground” was be- 
tween Corinth and Kenchreas, not 
between Corinth and Lechmum. 

But the words which occasion most 
perplexity are those which follow: 

Epameinondas repulses the assail- 
ants, and having come to tht city iUtlf of 
the Athenians, when Iphikra^s forbade 
the Athenians to come out and flglit, 
he (Epameinondas) again marched 
away to Thebes”. 

What are we to understand oy the 
city of the Atimiansf The natural 
sense of the words is certainly Athens; 
and so most of the commentators 
x'elate. But when the battle was 
fought between Corinth and Kenchrese, 
i^an we reasonably believe that Epamei- 
f iondaa pursued the fugitives to Athens 
— ^through the dty of Megara, which 
lay in the way, and which seems then 
(Diodftr. XV. 68) to have been alKed 
with Athens? The station of Iphi- 
kratfis was Corinth; from thence he 
had marched out— and thither his 
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border, had taken upon himself to brave this illegality, persuading 
all his colleagues to concur with him. On resigning the com- 
mand, all of them had to undergo that trial of accountability 
which awaited every retiring magistrate, as a matter of course, 
but which, in the present case, was required on special ground, 
since all had committed an act notoriously punishable as well as 
of dangerous precedent Epameinondas undertook the duty of 
defending his colleagues as well as himself. That he as well as 
Pelopidas had political enemies, likely to avail themselves of any 
fair pretext for accusing him, is not to be doubted. But we may 
well doubt whether on the present occasion any of the?'', enemies 
actually came forward to jjropose that the penalty ] igally in- 
curred should be inflicted ; not merely because this proposition, in 
the face of a victorious army, returning elate with their achieve- 
ments and proud of their commanders, was full of danger to the 
mover himself, but also for another reason — because Epameinon- 
das would hardly be imprudent enough to wait for the case to be 
stated by his enemies. Knowing that the illegality committed 


cavalry, when repulsed, would go back, 
as the nearest shelter 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. y. 
ch. 89, p. 141) understands Pausanias 
to mean that Iphikratfis retired with 
his defeated cavalry to Connth, that 
Epameinondas then inarched straight 
on to Athens, and that Iphikrat^s 
followed him. “ Possibly (he says) the 
only mistake in this statement is that 
it represents the premier of Iphikratds, 
instead of his absence, as the cause 
which prevented the Athenians from 
fighting. According to Xenophdn, 
Iphikratfis must have been in the rear 
of Epameinondas.” 

I cannot think that we obtain this 
from the words of Xenophdn. Neither 
he nor Plutarch countenances the idea 
that Epameinondas marched to the 
walls of Athens, which supposition is 
denved solely from the words of 
Pausanias* Xenophdn and' Plutarch 
intimate only that Iphikmtds inter- 
posed some opposition, and not very 
effective opposition, near Corinth, to 
the retreating march of Epameinondas 
from Peloponndsus into Bceotia. 

That Epameinondas should have 
marched to Athens at all, under che 
dreumstanoes of the case, when he 
was returning to Bceotia, appears to 
me m itself Improbable, and to be 


rendered still more improbable by the 
silence of Xenophdn. Nor is it inilis- 
pensable to put this construction even 
upon Pausanias ; who may surely have 
meant by the words— n-poy avVo 
vaiiov rb aerrv — not Athens, but the City 
then occupied by the Athenmins engaged — 
that is, Connth. The city qf the Athe^ 
nians, in reference to this battle, wels 
Corinth ; it was the city out of which 
the troops of Iphikratds had just 
marched, and to which, on being de- 
feated, they naturally retired for safety , 
pursued by Epameinondas to the gates 
The statement of Pausanias — that 
Iphikratds would not let the Atheniai s 
in the town (Corinth) go out to fight 
—then follows naturally. Epameinon- 
das, finding that they would not come 
out, drew back his troops, and resumed 
his march to Thdbes. 

The stratagem of Iphikratds, noticed 
by Polysenus (iii. 9, 29), can hardly be 
jhe same incident as this mentioned 
by Pausanias. It purports to be a 
nocturnal surprise planned by the 
Thehans against Athens; which cer- 
tainly must be quite different (if it be 
in itself a reality) from this march of 
Epameinondas. And the stratagem 
ascribed b> Polysenus to Iphikratdfil 
18 of a strange and highly improbable 
character 
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was flagrant and of hazardous example — having also the reputa- 
tion of his colleagues as well as liis own to protect — he would 
forestall accusation by coming forward himself to explain and 
justify the proceeding. He set forth the glorious results of the 
expedition just finished : the invasion and devastation of Laconia, 
hitherto unvisited by any enemy — the confinement of the Spar- 
tans within their walls — the liberation of all Western Laconia, 
and the establishment of Mess^ne as a city — the constitution of a 
strong new Arcadian city, forming, with Tegea on one flank and 
Mess^ni on the other, a line of defence on the Spartan frontier, 
so as to ensure the permanent depression of the great enemy of 
Thebes — the emancipation of Greece generally, from Spartan 
ascendency, now consummated. 

Such justification — whether delivered in reply to a substantive 
accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered spontaneously by 
Epameinondas himself— was not merely satisfactory, but trium- 
phant. He and the other generals were acquitted by acclama- 
tion, without even going through the formality of collecting the 
votes.^ And it appears that both Epameinondas and Pelopidas 
were immediately reappointed among the Bceotarchs of the year.® 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; Plu- 
tarch, Apophthegm, p. 194 B ; Pausan. 
ix. 14, 4 ; Cornelius Nepos, Bpameinond. 
c. 7, S ; .Elian, V. H. xiii. 42. 

Pausanias states the fact plainly and 
clearly ; the others, especially Nepos 
and iSlian, though a^eeing in the 
main fact, surround it ■with colours 
exaggeiuted and false. They represent 
Epameinondas as in danger of being 
put to death by ungrateful and 
malignant feUow-citizens : Cornelius 
Nepos puts into his mouth a justifi- 
catory speech of extreme insolence 
(compare Arist. Or xlvi.. mpC rov 
irapa^deynaros — P* 385 Jebb; p. 620 
Dindorf) ; which, had it been really 
made, would have tended more than 
anything else to set the public against 
liimj and which is moreover quite 
foreistn to the character of Epamei- 
nondas. To carry the exaggeration 
still further, Plutarch (De Vitioso 
Pudore, p. 640 E) describes Pelopidas 
as trembling and begging for his life. 

Epameinondas had committed a 
grave illegality, which could not be 
passed over without notice in his trial 
of accountability. But he had a good 
justification. It was neces.sary that 


he should put in the justification; 
when put in, it passed triumphantly 
What more could be required’ The 
facts, when fairly stated, will uot 
serve as an illustration of the alleged 
ingratitude of the people towards great 
men. 

-DiodOnif. xv. 81) states that 
Pelopidas "waB Boeoterch without 
interruption, annually reappointed, 
from the revolution of Thebes down 
to his decease. Plutarch also (Pelopid. 
c. 84) affirms that when Pelopidas 
died, he was in his thirteenth year of 
the appointment ; which may be 
understood as the same assertior in 
other words. Whether Epameinondas 
was rechosen, does not appear. 

Sievers denies the reappointment as 
well of Pelopidas as of Epameinondas. 
But I do not see upon what grounds ; 
for, in zny judgment, Epameinondas 
appears again as commander in 
Peloponnteus during this same year 
(369 B.C.). Sievers holds Epameinondas 
to have commanded > without being 
Boeotarch ; but no reason is produced 
for this (Sievers, Qeschicht. Qriech- 
bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 
277). 
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CHAPTEE LXXIX. 

PROM THE FOUNDATION OF MESSfiNll AND MEGALOPOLIS 
TO THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious was tlie change operated throughout the Grecian 
world during the eighteen months between June, 371 B.c. (when 
the general peace, including all except Thebes, was sworn at 
Sparta, twenty days before the battle of Leuktra), and the spring 
of 369 B.O., when the Thebans, after a victorious expedition into 
Peloponnesus, were reconducted home by Epameinondas. 

How that change worked in Peloponnesus, amounting to a 
Changes in P^-rtial reconstitution of the peninsula, has been 
nS^ce preceding chapter. Among most of 

the tattle the Cities and districts hitherto dependent allies of 
of Leuktra. gp^pta, the local oligarchies, whereby Spartan in- 
fluence had been maintained, were overthrown, not without 
harsh and violent reaction. Laconia had been invaded and laid 
waste, while the Spartans were obliged to content themselves 
with guarding their central hearth and their families from assault. 
The western and best half of Laconia had been wrested from 
them : Mess^nS had been constituted as a free city on their 
frontier ; a large proportion of their Perioeki and Helots had 
been converted into independent Greeks bitterly hostile to them ; 
moreover: the Arcadian population had been emancipated from 
their dependence, and organized into self-acting, jealous neigh- 
bours in the new city of Megalopolis, as well as in Tegea and 
Mantineia. The once philo-Laconian Tegea was now among the 
chief enemies of Spai'ta ; and the Skiritse, so long numbered as 
the bravest X>f iihe auxiliary troops of the latter, were now 
identified in sentiment with Arcadians and Thebans against 
her. 
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Out of Peloponnesus, the change wrought had also been con- 
siderable; partly in the circumstances of Thessaly changes 
and Macedonia, partly in the position and policy of 
Athens. nesus. 


At the moment of the battle of Leuktra (July, 37 1 B.c.) Jason 


was tagus of Thessaly, and Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia, Amyntas was dependent on, if not tributary 
to, Jason, whose dominion, military force, and revenue, 


Amyntas 
piince oi: 
Macedonia. 


combined with extraordinary personal energy and ability, rendered 


him decidedly the first potentate in Greece, whose aspirations 


were known to be unbounded ; so that he inspired more or less 


alarm everywhere, especially to weaker neighbours like the Mace- 
donian prince. Throughout a reign of twenty-three years, full 
of trouble and peril, Amyntas had cultivated the friendship both 
of Sparta and of Athens,^ especially the former. It was by 
Spartan aid only that he had been enabled to prevail over the 
Olynthian confederacy, which would otherwise have proved an 
overmatch for him. At the time when Spai*ta aided him to crush 
that promising and liberal confederacy, .she was at the maximum 
of her power (382 — 379 B.O.), holding even Thebes under garrison 
among her subject allies. But the revolution of Thebes, and the 
war against Thebes and Athens (from 378 b.o. downward) had 
sensibly diminished her power on land ; while the newly- 
organized naval force and maritime confederacy of the Athenians 
had overthrown her empire at sea. Moreover, the great power 
of Jason in Thessaly had so grown up (combined with the resist- 
ance of the Thebans) as to cut off the communication of Sparta 
with Macedonia, and even to forbid her (in 374 B.C.) trom assisting 
her faithful ally, the Pharsalian Polydamas, against hxm.“ To 
Amyntas, accordingly, the friendship of Athens, now again the 
greatest maritime potentate in Greece, had become more important 
than that of Sparta. We know that he tried to conciliate the 


X iEschinds, Be Fals. Leg. o. 13, p. considerable ; that with Argos was 
249 ; Isokrat^s, Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 124. based upon a strong legendary and 
o yop Tranyp crow (Isokratfis to Philip) ancestral sentiment rather than on 
vpbq rd.s iroAtfi? ravras (Sparta, Athens, common political grounds ; with 
Argos, and Thebes), aVs trot TrapoLivia Athens, it was both^ political and 
vj>o<ri)(tLv rov vovv, irphs; a7rd<ra9 oweet6)$ serious ; with Sparta, it was attested 
ciM. by the most essential military aid and 

The connexion of Amyntas with co-operation. 

Thebes could hardly nave been a Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 17. 
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powerful Athenian generals, Iphikrates and Timotheus. He 
adopted the former as his son^ — at what exact period can- 
not be discovered ; but 1 have already stated that Iphikrates had 
married the daughter of Kotys, king of Thrace, and had acquired 
a maritime settlement called Drys on the Thracian coast. In the 
year* 373 — 372 B.C., we find Timotheus also in great favour with 
Amyntas, testified by a valuable present sent to him at Athens : 
a cargo of timber, the best produce of Macedonia.* Amyntas was 
at this period on the best footing with Athens, sent his deputies 
as a confederate to the regular synod there assembled, and was 
treated with considerable favour.* 

The battle of Leuktra (July, 371 b.c.) tended to knit more 
closely the connexion between Amyntas and the 
Athenians, who were now the auxiliaries most likely 
tL sustain him against the ascendency of Jason. It 
battle ot produced at the same time the more important effect 
of stimulating the ambition of Athens in every direc- 
tion. Not only her ancient rival, Sparta, beaten in the field and 
dnveii from one humiliation to another, was disabled from op- 
posing her, and even compelled to solicit her aid, but new rivals, 
the Thebans, were suddenly lifted into an ascendency inspiring 
her -with mingled jealousy and apprehension. Hence fresh hopes 
as well as fresh jealousies conspired to push Athens in a career of 
aspiration such as had never appeared open to her since the 
disasters of 404 B.c. Such enlargement of hei views was mani- 
fested conspicuously by the step taken two or three months after 
the battle of Leuktra (mentioned in my preceding chapter) — of 
caubing the peace, which had already been sworn at Sparta in 
the preceding month of J une, to be resworn under the presidency 
and guarantee of Athens, by cities binding themselves mutually 
to each other as defensive allies of Athens ; * thus silently dis- 
enthroning Sparta and taking her place. 

On land, however, Athens had never held, and could hardly 
expect to hold, anything above the second rank, serving as a 


1 iffischinfis, De Eals Leg. o 13 p. 
249, See above, Ch. Ixxvii. 

^Demosthen. cont. Timotheum, c. 
8, p. 1104 ; Xenoph. Eellen. vi. 1, il. 

8 .^schinSs, De Fala. Leg. c. 13, p. 
248, riiy varpiKijv evi/oiay, /eat rag «vep* 


yvoriaf {/fttif viTi7pfar« ’A/u.iJvt^, 
ViXanrov rraroi, &0. 

Demostheudscont. Aristokrat. c. SO, 

p, 600. rrarpt/^v <ptKi,ay avaveoverBax 
(Philip to the Athenians): compare 
ibid. c. 29, p. 057. 

4 Xen. Xfehen. vi. 6, 2. 
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bulwark against Theban aggrandizement. At sea she already- 
occupied the first place, at the head of an extensive aspira- 
confederacy ; and it was to further maritime aggran- tions to 
dizement that her present chances, as well as her 
past traditions, pointed. Such is the new path upon 
which we now find her entering. At the first forma- covery of 
tion of her new confederacy, in 378 b.c., she had 
distinctly renounced all idea of resuming the large amount of 
possessions, public and private, which had been snatched from 
her along with her empire at the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
and had formally proclaimed that no Athenian citizen should for 
the future possess or cultivate land out of Attica — a guarantee 
against renovation of the previous kleruchies or out-possessions. 
This prudent self-restraint, which had contributed so much 
during the last seven years to raise her again into naval pre- 
eminence, is now gradually thrown aside, under the tempting 
circumstances of the moment. Henceforward, the Athenian 
maritime force becomes employed for the recovery of lost pos- 
sessions as well as for protection or enlargement of the confederacy. 
The prohibition against kleruchies out of Attica wiU soon appear 
to be forgotten. Offence is given to the prominent members of 
the maritime confederacy ; so that the force of Athens, mis- 
employed and broken into fragments, is found twelve or thirteen 
years afterwards unable to repel a new aggressor, who starts up, 
alike able and unexpected, in the Macedonian prince Philip, son 
of Amyntas. 

Very different was the position of Amyntas himself towards 
Athens, in 371 b.c. He was an unpretending ally, she wishes 
looking for her help in case of need against Jason, 
and sending his envoy to the meeting at Athens about —Amyntas 
September or October, 371 B.C., when the general 
peace was resworn under Athenian auspices. It was Pi*^®®* 
at this meeting that Athens seems to have first put forth 
her new maritime pretensions. While guaranteeing to eveiy 
Grecian city, great and small, the enjoyment of autonomy, 
she made exception of some cities which she claimed as be- 
longing to herself. Among these was certainly Amphipolis ; 
probably also the towns in the Thracian Cherson^sus, and 
Potidaea ; all which we find a few years afterwai'ds occupied 
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by Athenians,^ How much of their lost possessions the 
Athenians thought it prudent now to reclaim, we cannot dis- 
tinctly make out. But we know that their aspirations grasped 
much more than Amphipolis and the moment was pro- 
bably thought propitious for making other demands besides. 
Amyntas through his envoy, together with the rest of the 
assembled envoys, recognized without opposition the right of 
the Athenians to Amphipolis.® 

Such recognition was not indeed in itself either any loss to 
Athena and Athens ; for Amphipolis, 

Amphi- though bordering on his kingdom, had never be- 

’ longed to him, nor had he any power of transferring 

it. Originally an Athenian colony,^ next taken from Athens in 


1 Demosthen. (Philippic, ii c. 4, p. 
71 : De Halonneso, c. 3, p. 79 ; Be 
Bebus Chersones. c. 2, p. 91); also 
EpistoL Philipp, ap. Demosthen. c. 6. 
p. 163. 

3 Compare the aspirations of Athens, 
as stated in 891 B.C.t when the 
propositions of peace recommended by 
Andokidds were under consideration— 
suspirations, which were then regarded 
as beyond all hope of attainment, 
and imprudent even to talk about 
(Andokidds, De Pace, & 15). </>epe, aAAa 
X.€pp6yr}a'ov k&l rav airoiKias koX ra 
iyKrrjpMTa /cal ra airoKafitointv ! 

oAX* ovT* ^aortXcvs, ovre ot 
a7;^b>pou(ni^ p.ed' Stv aira Set iroAc* 
fLOvvrai KTijaraa-dac, 

3 ^scbinSs, De Fals. Leg. c. 14, p. 
260. a-vixpLC-xw y^P AoueeSaifJioviwv koI 
rCiv ciWtoy 'EA\7jy<av orvveAdotiaTj^, els 
TOiirwv Afxvvras b 4>iAiirffov warij^, ical 
iri^irav <ri/i/eS^ov, ical rji^ ko.0' iavrbv 
}fni4>w Kvpi,ii9 uiVf itraro 

iro\iyrTjv’A07iv<Li<av (rvvefai- 
09 Lv utr a. rStv akK av ’Ekki^v tov 
*A Tj V a t o c s. /cal rovro to Kcu.vhy 
86yp.a rStv ‘EAAift'coi/, /cal revs 
fcet/ovSf 9K To>v SmxoorCav ypafi.'- 
ft,dr<ov /tflcprypas irapeo'xofMjv, 

The remarkable event to which 
.^schinds here makes allusion, must 
have taken place either in the congress 
held at Sparta, in the month preceding 
the battle of Leuktra, where the 
general peace was sworn, with universal 
autonomy guaianteed— leaving out 
only Thdbes ; or else at the subsequent 
congress held three or four months 
afterwards at Athens, where a peace, 
on similar conditions geneiully. was 


again sworn under the auspices of 
Athens as president. 

My conviction is, that it took place 
on the latter occasion— at Athens. 
First, the reference of ^schmds to the 
St^fjtocna ypafi/Mara leads US tO conclude 
that the affair was transacted in that 
city ; secondly, I do not think that the 
Athenians would have been in any 
situation to exact such a reserve in 
their favour, prior to the battle of 
Leuktra; thirdly, the congress at 
Sparta was held, not for the purpose of 
trvfii^a-X^a. or alliance, but for that of 
terminating the war and concluding 
peace ; while the subsequent congress 
at Athens formed the basis of a 
defensive alliance, to which, either 
then or soon afterwards, Sparta. 

4 The pretensions advanced by 
Philip of Macedon (in his Epistola 
ad Athenienses, ap. Demosthen. p. 
164), that Amphipolis or its locality 
originally belonged to his ancestor 
Alexander son oi Amyntas, as having 
expellod the Persians from it, are 
unfounded, and contradicted by 
Thucydides. At least if (which is 
barely possible) Alexander ever did 
acquire the spot, be must have lost it 
afterwards ; for it was occupied by tbe 
Edonlan Thracians, both in 465 B.C., 
when Athens made her first unsuccess- 
ful attempt to plant a colony there, 
and in 4.i7 B.a, when she tried again 
with better success under Agnon, and 
established Amphipolis (Thucyd. iv. 
102 ). 

The expression of .^chin6s, that 
Amyntas in 871 B.C. “gave up or 
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424 — 423 B.C. by Brasidas, through the improvidence of the 
Athenian officers EuklOs and Thucydides, then recolonizecl 
under Lacedsemoniaii auspices, it had ever since remained art 
independent city ; though Sparta had covenanted to restore it 
by the peace of Nikias (421 b.c.), but had never performed her 
covenant. Its unparalleled situation, near to both the bridge 
and mouth of the Strymdn, in the midst of a fertile territory, 
within reach of the mining district of Pangseus, rendered it a 
tempting prize ; and the right of Athens to it was indisputable, 
so far as original colonization before the capture by Brasidas, and 
formal treaty of cession by Sparta after the capture, could confer 
a right. But this treaty, not fulfilled at the time, was now fifty 
years old. The repugnance of the Amphipolitan population, 
w’hich had originally prevented its fulfilment, was strengthened 
by all the sanction of a long prescription ; while the tomb and 
chapel of Brasidas, their second founder, consecrated in the agora, 
served as an imperishable admonition to repel all pretensions on 
the part of Athens. Such pretensions, whatever might be the 
right, were deplorably impolitic unless Athens was prepared to 
back them by strenuous efforts of men and money ; from which 
we shall find her shrinking now, as she had done (under the 
unwise advice of Nikias) in 431 b.c., and the years immediately 
succeeding. In fact, the large renovated pretensions of Athena 
both to Amphipolis and to other places on the Macedonian and 
Chalkidic coast, combined with her languor and inertness in 
military action, will be found henceforward among the greatest 
mischiefs to the general cause of Hellenic independence, and 
among the most effective helps to the well-conducted aggressions 
of Philip of Macedon. 

Though the claim of Athens to the recovery of a portion of her 
lost trwmarine possessions was thus advanced and Death of 
recognized in the congress of autumn, S’?! b.o., she 
does not seem to have been able to take any imme- state^of^ 
diate steps for prosecuting it. Six mouths after- 
wards, the state of northern Greece was again com- 4onia. 


*£. * though we cannot wonder 

I? that the orator saonld nee such ifln . 

ffoage in addressing Philip, son of 
Amyntas, who was really master of 
ance xio was never m actual posses- the town. 
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pletely altered by the death, nearly at the same time, of Jason in 
Thessaly, and of Amyntas in Macedonia.^ The former was cut 
oif (as has been mentioned in the preceding chapter) by assassi- 
nation while in the plenitude of his vigour, and his great power 
could not be held together by an inferior hand. His two 
brothers, Polyphron and Poly dor us, succeeded him in the post of 
tagus of Thessaly. Polyphron, having put to death his brother, 
enjoyed the dignity for a short time, after which he too was slain 
by a third brother, Alexander of Pherae, but not before he had 
■committed gross enormities, by killing and banishing many of 
the most eminent citizens of Larissa and Pharsalus, among them 
the estimable Polydamas.^ The Larissaean exiles, many belong- 
ing to the great family of the Aleuadae, took refuge in Macedonia, 
where Amyntas (having died in 370 B.c.) had been succeeded in 
the throne by his youthful son Alexander. The latter, being 
persuaded to invade Thessaly for the purpose of restoring them, 
succeeded in getting possession of Larissa and Krannon ; both 
which cities he kept under his own garrisons, in spite of unavail- 
ing resistance from Polyphron and Alexander of Pherae.® 

This Alexander, who succeeded to Jason^s despotism in Pherae, 
Alexander ^ considerable portion of his military power, 

of Phene— was nevertheless unable to keep together the whole of 
Prosed by retain Thessaly and its circumjacent tribu- 

united dominion. The Thessalian cities 
^ebesin hostile to him invited assistance, not merely from 

essaiy. Alexander of Macedon, but also from the Thebans, 

who despatched Pelopidas into the country, seemingly in 369 
B.C., soon after the return of the army under Lpameinondas from 
its victorious progress in Laconia and Arcadia. Pelopidas entered 
Thessaly at the head of an army, and took Larissa with various 
other cities into Theban protection, apparently under the ac- 
<3[uiescence of Alexander ot Macedon. with whom he contracted 
an alliance** A large portion of Thessaly thus came under the 


1 DiodCr. xv. 60. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, S3 84. 
DiodOrus (xv. Cl) calls Alexander of 

PhersB brother of Polydorus , Plutarch 
^elopid. c. 29) calls him nephew 
Xenobhon does not expressly say 
which ; buf- his narrative seems to 
45ouutenance the statement of DiodCrus 


rather than that of Plutarch. 

» Diodor. xv. 61. 

■* DiodOr. XV. 67. 

The transactions of Macedonia and 
Thessaly at this period are difficult to 
make out clearly. What is stated in 
the text comes from DiodOrus; who 
affirms, however, further, that Pelo- 
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protection of Thebes, in hostility to tlie dynasty of Pherse and to 
the brutal tyrant Alexander who now ruled in that city. 

Alexander of Macedon found that he had difficulty enough in 
maintaining his own dominion at home without hold- state of 
ing Thessalian towns in garrison. He was harassed ?^5jexan^ 
by intestine dissensions, and after a reign of scarcely der son of 
two years was assassinated (368 b.c.) by some conspi- 
rators of A16rus and Pydna, two cities (half Mace- Ptoiew- 
donian, half Hellenic) near the western coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf. Ptolemseus (or Ptolemy) of Aldrus is mentioned as leader 
of the enterprise, and Apollophan^s of Pydna as one of the- 
agents.^ But besides these conspirators, there was also another 
enemy, Pausanias, a man of the royal lineage and a pretender to 
the throne,^ who, having been hitherto in banishment, was now 
returning at the head of a considerable body of Greeks, supported 
by numerous partisans in Macedonia, and was already master of 
Anthemus, Therm^ Strepsa, and other places in or near the 
Thermaic Gulf. He was making war both against Ptolemy and 
against the remaining family of Amyntas. EurydikS, the widow 
of that prince, was now left with her two younger children, Per- 
dikkas, a young man, and Philip, yet a youth. She was in the 
same interest with Ptolemy, the successful conspirator against 
her son Alexander, and there was even a tale which represented 
her as his accomplice in the deed. Ptolemy was regent, adminis- 
tering her affairs, and those of her minor children, against 
Pausanias,® 


Idas marched into Macedonia, and 
rought back as a hostage to Thebes 
the youthful Philip, brother of 
Alexander. This latter affirmation is 
incorrect ; we know that Philip was in 
Macedonia, and free, oifter the death of 
Alexander. And 1 believe that the 
march of Pelopidas into Macedonia, 
with the bringing back of Philip as a 
hostage, took place in the following 
year, aes B.c, 

Justin also states (vii. 5), erroneously, 
that Alexander of Macedon gave his 
brother Philip as a hostage, first to the 
Illyrians, next to the Thebans. 

I Demosthen, De Pals. Leg. c. 58, p. 
402 ; DiodOrus, xv. 71. 

DiodOrus makes the mistake of 
calling this Ptolemy son of Amyntas 
and brother of Perdikkas ; though he 


at the same time describes him as nro- 
A«/u,atos’ ’AA<DptT779, which description 
would hardly be £ypplied to one of 
royal brothers. Moreover, the passage 
of uEschinds, Fals. Leg. c. 14, p. 250, 
shows that Ptolemy was not son of 
Amyntas; and Dexippus (ap. Syncel- 
lum, p. 268) confirms the fact. 

See these points discussed In Mr. 
Fynes Clintotfs Fasti Hellenici, Ap- 
pendix, c. 4. 

3 DiodOr. xvi. 2. 

3 iSfischinOs, Fals. Legat. c. 13, 14, p. 
249, 250 ; J ustin. vii. 6. 

.^scmn6s mentions Ptolemy as 
regent, on behalf of Burydikfe and 
her two younger sons. iEschinOs also 
mentions Alexander as having recently 
died, but says nothuig about his 
assassination. Nevertheless there is- 
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Deserted by many of their most powerM friends, Eurydike 
and Ptolemy would have been forced to yield the 
B. 0 . 308. country to Pausanias, had they not found by accident 
ireSred V a foreign auxiliary near at hand. The Athenian 
theAthe^ admiral Iphikrates, with a squadron of moderate 
kratss^o^' force, was then on the coast of Macedonia. He had 
of been sent thither by his countrymen (369 B.a) (soon 
after his partial conflict near Corinth with the retreat- 
ing army of Epameinondas, on its way from Peloponnesus to 
Boeotia), for the purpose of generally surveying the maritime 
region of Macedonia and Thrace, opening negotiations with 
parties in the country, and laying his plans for future military 
operations. At the period when Alexander was slain, and when 
Pausanias was carrying on his invasion, Iphikrates happened to 
be on the Macedonian coast He was there visited by Eurydike 
with her two sons Perdikkas and Philip ; the latter seemingly 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, the former somewhat 
older. She urgently implored him to assist the family in their 
present emergency, reminding him that Amyntas had not only 
throughout his life been a faithful ally of Athens, but had also 
adopted him (Iphikrates) as his son, and had thus constituted 
him brother to the tw’O young princes. Placing Perdikkas in his 
hands, and causing Philip to embrace his knees, she appealed to 
his generous sympathies, and invoked his aid as the only chance 
of restoration, or even of personal safety, to the family. Iphi- 
kratSs, moved by this affecting supplication, declared in her 
favour, acted so vigorously against Pausanias as to expel him 
from Macedonia, and secured the sceptre to the family of 
Amyntas, under Ptolemy of Aldrus as regent for the time. 

This striking incident is described by the orator jEschin^s ^ in 


no reason to doubt that he Tvas Amyntas, but to support that of her 
assassinated, which we know both having been accomplice with Ptolemy 
from Demostheuds and Dioddrus ; and in the murder of Alexander, 
assassinated by Ptolemy, which we Assassination was a fate which 
know from Plutarch (Pelop. c. 271, frequently befel the Macedonian 
Mars^ (ap. Athenseum, adv. p. 629), kings. When we come to the history 
and Dioddrus. Justin states that of Olympias, mother of Alexander the 
Eurydikd conspired both against her Great, it will be seen that Macedonian 
husband Amyntas, and against her queens were capable of greater crimes 
children, in concert with a paramour, than those imputed to BurydikA 
The statements of .^schinSs rather i JSschinds, Pals. Leg. c. 13, 14, pp. 
tend to disprove the charge of her 249, 260 ; Cornelius Nepos, Iphicrates, 
having been concerned m the death of c. 8. 
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an oration delivered many years afterwards at Athens. The boy, 
who then clasped the knees of Iphikrates, lived afterwards to 
overthrow the independence, not of Athens alone, but of Greece 
generally. The Athenian general had not been sent to meddle in 
the disputes of succession to the Macedonian crown. Neverthe- 
less, looking at the circumstances of the time, his interference 
may really have promised beneficial consequences to Athens ; so 
that we have no right to blame him for the unforeseen ruin which 
it was afterwards found to occasion. 

Though the interference of Iphikratls maintained the family 
of Amyntas, and established Ptolemy of A16rus as regent, it did 
not procure to Athens the possession of Amphipolis, which was 
not in the power of the Macedonian kings to bestow. Amphipolis 
was at that time a free Greek city, inhabited by a population in 
the main seemingly Chalkidic, and in confederacy with Olyn- 
thus.^ Iphikrates prosecuted his naval operations on the coast 
of Thrace and Macedonia for a period of three years (368 — 366 
B.O.). We make out very imperfectly what he achieved. He 
took into his service a general named Charidemus, a native of 
Oreus in Euboea — one of those Condottieri (to use an Italian 
word familiar in the fourteenth century), who, having a band of 
mercenaries under his command, hired himself to the best bidder 
and to the most promising cause. These mercenaries served 
under Iphikrat§s for three years, ^ until he was dismissed by the 
Athenians from his command and superseded by Timotheus. 
What successes they enabled him to obtain for Athens is not 
clear ; but it is certain that he did not succeed in taking Amphi- 
polis. He seems to have directed one or two attempts against 
the town by other officers, which proved abortive ; but he got 
possession of some Amphipolitan prisoners or hostages,® which 
opened a prospect of accomplishing the surrender of the town. 

•iDemosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 2 Demostlien. cont. Aristokmt. p. 
069, a. IfiO . . . iittrOoZ traXiv avrov 66^ s. 149, C 37. 

(CharidCmus) rots *0\vvdtocs, toZs i/fM- s Demosth. cont. Aiistokr. p, 669, s. 
repoii ixOpotf koI roit exouo-iv ’Ajxtjit- 149, C. 87. 

TToAti/ Kara rovrov tov xp^vov. The passage in wMch the orator 

Demosthenes is here speaking of alludes to these hostages of the 
the time when Timotheus superseded Amphipolitans in the hands of 
Iphikrates in the command, that is, Iphikrates, is unfortunately not fully 
about 886—864 B.C, But we are fairly intelligible without further informal 
entitled to presume that the same is tion. 

true of 869 or 868 B.C. (Charldemus) UpStrov jxev rovs ’A ft- 
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It seems evidenc, however, in spite of our great dearth of infor- 
I h k Delation, that Iplukrat^s during his command hetween 
and Timo- 369 — 365 B.C. did not satisfy the expectations of his 

theus. countrymen. At that time, those expectations were 

large, as testified by sending out not only Iphikrat^s to Macedonia 
and Thrace, but also Timotheus (who had returned from his 
service with the Persians in 372 — 371 B.c.) to Ionia and the Helles- 
pont, in conjunction with Aiiobarzan^s the satrap of Phrygia.^ 
That satrap was in possession of Sestos, as well as of various 
other towns in the Thracian ChersonSsus, towards which Athenian 
ambition now tended, according to that new turn, towards more 
special and separate acquisitions for Athens, which it had taken 
since the battle of Leuktra. But before we advert to the achieve- 
ments of Timotheus (366 — 365 B.c.) in these regions, we must 
notice the mam course of political conflict in Greece Proper, down 
to the partial pacification of 366 B.a 
Though the Athenians had sent IphikratSs (in the winter of 
370—369 B.C.) to rescue Sparta from the grasp of 
Epameinondas, the terms of a permanent alliance 
had not yet been settled between them. Envoys 
from Sparta and her allies visited Athens shortly 
afterwards for that purpose.® All pretensions to 
exclusive headship on the part of Sparta were now at 
an end. Amidst abundant discussion in the public 


B.O. 309. 

Terms of 
alliance dis- 
cussed and 
concluded 
between 
Athens and 
Sparta. 


ifnno Kirtav o/xupov?, o9s Trap’ 
\Apird\ov \apiiv ’I </> iicp aTij 9 
<#»vAaTT€tv ayT<p, 

<rafj, euto y v /mo v tos vpas KO/n.iO'atf 
-TrapeSoiKev 'Ap^iiroAtrai? • ^ Kai rov 
AajSeti' ’Ap<^tiro\tv, tovt’ epirdfiiov ica- 
reerrr). 

Who Harpalus was — or what is 
meant by IphikTatSs “ obtaining (or 
capturing) from him the Amphipolitan 
hostages*— we cannot determine. 
Possibly Harpalus may have been 
commander of a body ox Macedonians 
or Thracians acting as auxiliaries to tbo 
Amphipobtans, and in this character 
exacting host^es from them as 
security. ChariaSmus, as we see after- 
wards, when acting for KersobleptSs, 
received hostages from the inhabitants 
of Sestos (Demosth. cont. Aiistokrat. 
p. 679, c, 40, s. 177). 

"i- Demosih. De Bhodior. Lihertat. c. 
6, p. 193. 


Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1, 1. 

The words v<rrep<^ eret must 

of 369 B.C. ^On this poin? I agree^witS 
Dr. Thirl wall (Hist. Gr. voT. v. ch. 
40, p. 145 note); differing from him 
however (p. 146 note), as well as from 
Mr. Clinton, in this— that I place the 
second expedition of Epameinondas 
into Peloponnfisus (as Sievers places it, 
p. 278) in 869 B c. ; not in 868 n.C. 

The narrative of Xenophdn carries 
to my mind conviction that this is what 
he meant to affirm. In the beginning 
of Book VII. he says, S' vartp<p irei 
AaxtScu/iovCtov ical rSiV <rop./t.d.\(ov Ttpi<r~ 
)3ets avro/epdropes ’Aflijva^e, jSow- 

\tver6fJt«vot koB* o,ri <rvppaxta Icotro 

AaxtScu/MvloL^ Kal ’Adifvaiot?. 

Now the words S' V<rrep<p eret 
denote the spring of 869 B.c. 

XenophOn goes on to describe the 
assembly and the discussion at Athens, 
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assembly, all the speakers, Lacedsemonian and others as well as 
Athenian, unanimously pronounced that the headship must be 
vested jointly and equally in Sparta and Athens ; and the only 
point in debate was, how such an arrangement could be most 
suitably carried out. It was at first proposed that the former 
should command on land, the latter at sea — a distribution which, 
on first hearing, found favour both as equitable and convenient, 
until an Athenian named Kephisodotus reminded his country- 
men that the Lacedaemonians had few ships of war, and those 
manned chiefly by Helots ; while the land force of Athens con- 
sisted of her horsemen and hoplites, the choice citizens of the 
state. Accordiugly, on the distribution now pointed out, Athe- 
nians, in great numbers and of Ihe best quality, would be placed 
under Spartan command ; while few Lacedaemonians, and those 
of little dignity, would go under Athenian command ; which 
would be, not equality, but the reverse. Kephisodotus proposed 
that both on land and at sea, the command should alternate 
between Athens and Sparta, in periods of five days ; and his 
amendment was adopted.^ 

Though such amendment had the merit of perfect equality 
between the two competitors for headship, it was by no means 
well-calculated for success in joint operations against a general 
like Epameinondas. The allies determined to occupy Corinth 
as a main station and to guard the line of Mount Oneium between 
that city and Kenchrese,® so as to prevent the Thebans from 


respecting the terms of alliance. This 
description occupies from yii. 1, 1 to 
vii. 1, 14, where the final vote and 
agreement is announced. 

- Immediately after this vote, Xeno- 
phCn goes on to say~<rTpaT«wof«fv«v 
£* &fi^OTeptov avrStv koX r<ov <rvfXfji.dx<>*y 
(Lace^monians, Athenians, and allies) 

etj KopcvOoPf eSofe KOivff <f>v\drreiv to 
^Ovtiov. Koi «7rel ivopeiiovro ol 
xal oi crdpfxaxoht vapara^dfitvoi 
rov aAA.o; akkodtv rov ’OvtCov. 

1 conceive that the decision of the 
Athenian assembly— the march of the 
Athenians and the Lacedfemonions to 
guard the lines of Oneion— and 
the march of the Thebans to enter 
Peloponnesus — are hero placed by 
Xenoph6n as events in immediate 
sequence, with no long interval of 
time between them, I see no ground 
to admit the interval of a year between 
8 - 


the vote of the assembly and the 
march of the Thebans ; the more so, 
as Epameinondas might reasonably 
presume that the building of Megalo- 
polis and MessfinS, recently begun, 
would need to be supported by another 
Theban army in Peloponnfisus during 

It is indeed contended (and admitted 
even by Sievers) that Epameinondas 
could not have been re-elected 
Boeotarch in 86d B.C. But in this 
point I do not concur. It appears to 
me that the issue of the trial at Thebes 
was triumphant for him ; thus making 
it more probable— not less probable--- 
that he and Pelopidas were re-elected 
Boeotorchs immediately. 

1 Sen, Hellen. vii. 1, 10-14. 

a Xeii. Hellen. vii. 1, 16, 16 1 DiodOr. 

3CV. 68. 

-16 
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B.O. 369. 

The Spartan 
allied army 
defends the 
hne of 
Mount 
Oneium— 
Epameinon- 
das breaks 
through it, 
and marcdies 
mto Pelo- 
ponndsus. 


again penetrating into Peloponnesus. It is one mark of the de- 
pression in the fortunes of Sparta, that this very 
station, now selected for the purpose of keeping a 
Theban invader from her frontier, had been held, 
during the war from 394— b.o., by the Athenians 
and Thebans against herself^ to prevent her from break- 
ing out of Peloponnesus into Attica and Bceotia. Never 
since the invasion of Xerxes had there been any neces- 
sity for defending the Isthmus of Corinth against an 
extra-Peloponnesian assailant. But now, even to send 
a force from Sparta to Corinth, recourse must have been had to 
transport by sea, either across the Argolic Gulf from Prasise to 
Halieis, or round Cape Skyllaeum to the Saronic Gulf and 
Kenchrese ; for no Spartan troops could march by land across 
Arcadia or Argos. This difficulty however was surmounted, and 
a large allied force (not less than 20,000 men according to 
DiodOrus)— consisting of Athenians with auxiliary mercenaries 
under Chabrias, Lacedsemonians, Pellenians, Epidaurians, Mega- 
rians, Corinthians, and all the other allies still adhering to Sparta 
— rwas established in defensive position along the line of Oneium. 

It was essential for Thebes to reopen communication with her 
Peloponnesian allies. Accordingly Epameinondas, at 
B.C. 309. Thebans and their northern allies, 

arrived during the same summer in front of this position, on his 
march into Peloponnesus. His numbers were inferior to those 
of his assemblea enemies, whose position prevented him from 
joining his Arcadian, Argeian, and Eleian allies, already 
assembled in Peloponnesus. After having vainly challenged the 
enemy to come down and fight in the plain, Epameinondas laid 
his plan for attacking the position. Moving from his camp a 
little before daybreak, so as to reach the enemy just when the 
mght-guards were retiring, but before the general body had yet 
risen and got under arms,^ he directed an assault along the whole 
line. But his principal effort, at the head of the chosen Theban 
troops, was made against the Lacedsemonians and Pellenians, who 


A Xen. Hellen. vii 1, 16 ; Polysenus, eke enemy might be off their guard 
ii. 2, 9, It was at the same hour that the 

This was an hour known to be Athenian Thrasybulus surpniwcl the 
favourable to,, sudden assailants, troops of the Thirty, near Phyle m 
aflordiing a considerable chance that Attica (Xen. Hellen. u. 0). 
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were posted in the most assailable part of the line.^ So skilfully 
was his movement conducted, that he completely succeeded in 
surprising them. The Lacedaemonian pglemarch, taken unpre- 
pared, was driven from his position, and forced to retire to 
another point of the hilly ground. He presently sent to solicit 
a truce for burying his dead, agreeing to abandon the line of 
Oneium, which had now become, indefensible. The other parts 
of the Theban army made no impression by their attack, nor 
were they probably intended to do more, than occupy attention, 
while Epameinonclas himself vigorously assailed the weak point 
of the position. Yet Xenophon censures the Lacedaemonian 
polemarch as faint-hearted, for having evacuated the whole line 
as soon as his own position was forced ; alleging that he might 
easily have found another good position on one of the neighbour- 
ing eminences, and might have summoned reinforcements from 
his allies, and that the Thebans, in spite of their partial success, 
were so embarrassed how to descend on the Peloponnesian side 
of Oneium, that they were half disposed to retreat The criticism 
of Xenophdn indicates doubtless an unfavourable judgment 
pronounced by many persons in the army, the justice of which 
we are not in a condition to appreciate. But whether the 
Lacedaemonian commander was to blame or not, Epameinondas, 
by his skilful and victorious attack upon this strong position, 
enhanced his already high military renown.^ 

Having joined his Peloponnesian allies, Arcadians, Eleians, 
and Argeians, he was more than a match for the Spartan and 
Athenian force, which appears now to have confined itself to 
Corinth, Lechaeum, and Kenchreae. He ravaged the territories 
of Epidaurus, TroezSn, and Phlius, and obtained possession of 
Sikydn as well as of Pelldnd.® At Sikydn, a vote of the people 

iXen. Hellen. i&.; Pausanias, ix. Walls were a sufficient defence 
15, 2. between Oorintb and liechsenm ; and 

Pausanias describes the battle as even between Corinth and Kenchre» 
having been fought Trepl A^^aiov ; not it is not probable that any such 
very exact, topographically, since It continuous line of defence was drawn, 
was on the other side of Corinth, though the assailable points were pro- 
between Corinth and Kenchress. bably thus guarded. XenophCn does 

Diod6nis (xv. 68) states that the not mention either trench or palisade, 
whole space across, from Kenchrese on 2 xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 14—17 ; DiodCr. 
one sea to Lechreum on the other, xv. 68. 

was trenched and palisaded by the » Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 18 ; vii. 2, 11 ; 

Athenians and Spartans. But this Diod6r. xv. 69. 

cannot be true, because the Long This march against Sihy6n seems 
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being taken, it was resolved to desert Sparta, to form alliance 
so S69 Thebes, and to admit a Theban harmost and 

garrison into the acropolis : Euphron — a citizen 
to^ThebSs 3iitherto preponderant in the city by means of Sparta, 
—Phiius and devoted to her interest — ^now altered his politics 

fS^to and went along with the stronger tide.^ We cannot 

Sparta. doubt also that Epameinondas went into Arcadia to 
encourage and regulate the progress of his two great enterprises 
— ^the foundation of Messen^ and Megalopolis; nor does the 
silence of Xenoph6n on such a matter amount to any disproof 
These new towns, having been commenced less than a year before, 
cannot have been yet finished, and may probably have required 
the reappearance of his victorious army. The little town of 
Phlius— situated south of Siky6n and west of Corinth — ^which 
was one of the most faithful allies of Sparta, was also in great 
hazard of being captured by the Phliasian exiles. When the 
Arcadians and Eleians were marching through Nemea to join 
Epameinondas at Oneium, these exiles entreated them only to* 
show themselves near Phlius; with the assurance that such 
demonstration would suffice to bring about the capture of the 
town. The exiles then stole by night to the foot of the town 
walls with scaling-ladders, and there lay hid, until, as day began 
to break, the scouts from the neighbouring hill Trikaranum 
announced that the allied enemies were in sight. While the 
attention of the citizens within was thus engaged on the other 
side, the concealed exiles planted their laddei’s, overpowered the 
few unprepared guards, and got possession of the acropolis. 
Instead of contenting themselves with this position until the allied 
force came up, they strove also to capture the town ; but in this 
they were defeated by the citizens, who, by desperate efforts of 
bravery, repulsed both the intruders within and the enemy 
without, thus preserving their town.^ The fidelity of the 

alltided to by Pausanlas (vi. 3, 1) ; the This incident must have happened 
Eleian horse were commanded by in 369 b. a, just about the time when 
Stomins, who slew the enemy’s Epameinondas surprised and brohe< 
commander with his own hand. through the defensive lines of Mount 
The stratagem of the Boeotian Oneium. In the second chanter of the 
Pammends in attacking the harbour seventh Book, XenophCn takes up the 
of I3iky6n (Polyeenus, v, 16. 4) may history of Phlius, and carries it on 
perh^s belong to this undertaking. from the winter of 870—869 B.a, 
1 XTen. Hel. vii. 1, 18, 22, 44; Tii 8 , 2—8. vehen Epameinondas invaded Lacouia,. 
3 Xen. Hellen. vU. 2, 5—9. through 869, 868. 867 B.C. 
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Phliasians to Sparta entailed upon them severe hardships through 
the superiority of their enemies in the field, and through 
perpetual ravage of their territory from multiplied hostSe 
neighbours (Argos, Arcadia, and Siky6n), who had established 
fortified posts on their borders ; for it was only on the side of 
Corinth that the Phliasians had a friendly neighbour to afford 
them the means of purchasing provisions.^ 

Amidst general success, the Thebans experienced partial re- 
verses. Their march carrying them near to Corinth, ^ q ggg 
a party of them had the boldness to rush at the gates, ^ 
and to attempt a surprise of the town. But the Athe- mIS; from 
nian Chabrias, then commanding within it, disposed 
his troops so skilfully, and made so good a resistance, sus, m aid of 
that he defeated them with loss and reduced them to 
the necessity of asking for the ordinary truce to bury their dead, 
which were lying very near to the walls.“ This advantage over 
the victorious Thebans somewhat raised the spirits of the Spartan 
allies, who were still further encouraged by the arnval in 
Lechseum of a squadron from Syracuse, bringing a body of 2000 
mercenary Gauls and Iberians, with fifty horsemen, as a succour 
from the despot Dionysius. Such foreigners had never before 
been seen in Peloponnesus. Their bravery and singular nimble- 
ness of movement gave them the advantage in several partial 
skirmishes, and disconcerted the Thebans. But the Spartans and 
Athenians were not bold enough to hazard a general battle, and 
the Syracusan detachment returned home after no very long 
stay while the Thebans also went back to Bmotia. 


1 Xen. Hell. vii. 2, 17. for such small objects as we find men- 

2 Xen. Hell. vii. 1, 19 ; Diod. xv. 69. feioned in the Hellenica. 

8 Xen, HelL vii. 1, 22 ; Diod. xv. 70. An Athenian Inscription, extremely 
DiodOms states that these merce- defective, yet partially restored and 
naries had been furnished with pay for published by M. Boechh (Oorp. Ihscr. 
five months ; if this is correct, I pre* No. 86 a, Addenda to vol. i. p. 89'rt, 
sume that we must understand it as records a vote of the Athenian people 
comprehending the time of their voyage and of the synod of Athenian con- 
from Sicily and back to Sicily. Never- federates, praising Dionysius of Syra- 
theless, the language of XenophOn cuse, and recording him with his two 
would not lead us to suppose that they sons as benefactors of Athens. It was 
remained in PeloponnSsus even so long probably passed somewhere near this 
as three months. time, and we know from Demosthenes 

I think it certain, however, that that the Athenians gimtted the free- 
much more must have passed in this dom of their city to Dionysius and his 
campaign than what XenophCn indi- descendants (DemosthenSs ad Philip, 
cates. Epameinondas would hardly Epistol. p. 161, as well as the Epistle 
have forced the passage of the Oneium of Philip, on which this is a commentX 
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One proceeding of Epameinondas during this expedition merits 
Forbear- especial notice. It was the general practice of the 
ance and Thebans to put to death all the Boeotian exiles who 
Epmei- fell into their hands as prisoners, while they released 

nondas. xmder ransom all other Greek prisoners. At the cap- 

ture of a village named Phoebias in the Sikyonian territory, Epa- 
meinondas took captive a considerable body of Boeotian exiles. 
With the least possible delay, he let them depart under ransom, 
professing to regard them as belonging to other cities.^ We find 
him always trying to mitigate the rigorous dealing then customary 
towards political opponents. 

Throughout this campaign of 369 B.C., all the Peloponnesian 
allies had acted against Sparta cheerfully under Epa- 
meinondas and the Thebans. But in the ensuing year 
the spirit of the Arcadians had been so raised, by the 
formation of the new Pan- Arcadian communion, by 
the progress of Messing and Megalopolis, and the 
conspicuous depression of Sparta, that they fancied 
themselves not only capable of maintaining their 
independence by themselves, but also entitled to 
divide headship with Th6bes, as Athens divided it with Sparta. 
Lykomed^a the Mantineian, wealthy, energetic, and able, stood 
forward as the exponent of this new aspiration, and as the cham- 
pion ol Arcadian dignity. He reminded the Ten Thousand (the 
Pan- Arcadian synod) that while all other residents in Pelopon- 
nesus were originally immigrants, they alone were indigenous 
occupants of the peninsula ; that they were the most numerous 
section, as well as the bravest and hardiest men, who bore the 
Hellenic name — of which proof was afforded by the fact that 
Arcadian mercenary soldiers were preferred to all others ; that 
the Lacedaemonians had never ventured to invade Attica, nor the 
Thebans to invade Laconia, without Arcadian auxiliaries. “ Let 
us follow no man^s lead (he concluded), but stand up for ourselves. 
In former days, we built up the power of Sparta by serving in 
her armies ; and now, if we submit quietly to follow the Thebans, 
without demanding alternate headship for ourselves, we shall 
presently find them to be Spartans under another name,” 2 


B.C. 368. 

Energetic 
action and 
insolence of 
the Arca- 
dians— Ly- 
komedSs 
animates 
and leads 
them on. 


The Inscription is too defective to war- ^ Pausanias, ix. 15, 2. 
rant any other inferences. 9 Xen. Hellen. viL 1, 23. 
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Such exhortations were heard with enthusiasm by the assem- 
bled Arcadians, to whom political discussion and the 
sentiment of collective dignity was a novelty. Im- enceof 
pressed with admiration for Lykomedes, they chose as 
ofBcers every man whom he recommended ; calling upon him to 
lead them into active service, so as to justify their new preten- 
sions. He conducted them into the territory of Epidaurus, now 
under invasion by the Argeians ; who were however in the 
greatest danger of being cut oflF, having their retreat intercepted 
by a body of troops from Corinth under Chabrias — Athenians 
and Corinthians. Lykomedes with his Arcadians, fighting his 
way through enemies as well as through a difficult country, re- 
pelled the division of Chabrias, and extricated the embarrassed 
Argeians. He next invaded the territory south of the new city 
of Messen^ and west of the Messenian Gulf, part of which was 
still held by Spartan garrisons. He penetrated as far as Asin^, 
where the Spartan commander, Geranor, drew out his garrison 
to resist them, but was defeated with loss, and slain, while the 
suburbs of Asin^ were destroyed.^ Probably the Spartan mastery 
of the south-western corner of Peloponnesus was terminated by 
this expedition. The indefatigable activity which these Arcadians 
now displayed under their new commander, overpowering all 
enemies, and defying all hardships and dijficulties of marching 
over the most rugged mountains, by night as well as by day, 
throughout the winter season, excited everywhere astonishment 
and alarm ; not without considerable jealousy even on the part 
of their allies the Thebans.^ 

While such jealousy tended to loosen the union between the 
Arcadians and ThSbes, other causes tended at the same time 
to disunite them from Elis. The Eleians claimed rights of 
supremacy over Lepreon and the other towns of Triphylia, which 
rights they had been compelled by the Spartan arms to forego 
thirty years before.^ Ever since that period these towns had 
ranked as separate communities, each for itself as a dependent 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 25. orparmara- Diodftnis states that lykomedfis and 
fMvot Si Kal ely 'AcCtfrjv Aokiovik^s, the Arcadians^ took PellduS, 'Which is 
ipCievitrav re ryjv rStp AojctSaip-opCtap 4tpov~ in a different situation and can hardly 
paPf Kal TOP Tcpavopa, rhv voXjifiapx^v ^®ter to the same expedition (xv. 67). 
Sirapriart}i/ ytyeurj/iepoPf aw^fcreivav, leal 2 Xen, Hellen. idi. 1, 26. 

TO n-podorreioi' r&p 'Avwauap i7r6p$Tj(rav0 2 Xen. Hellen. ill. 2, SO, 81. 
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recover her 
supremacy 
over the 
Tnphylian 
towns, 
which are 
admitted 
into the 
Arcadian 
union, to 
the great 
offence of 
Elis. 


ally of Sparta. ITow that the power* of the latter was broken, the 
B.C. 368— Eleians aimed at resumption of their lost supremacy. 

But the formation of the new “ commune Arcadum” 
Elis tries to at Megalopolis interposed an obstacle never before 
thought o£ The Triphylian towns, affirming them- 
selves to be of Arcadian origin, and setting forth as 
their eponymous Hero Triphylus son of Arkas,^ solicited 
to be admitted as fully qualified members of the inci- 
pient Pan- Arcadian communion. They were cordially 
welcomed by the general Arcadian body (with a degree 
of sympathy similar to that recently shown by the Ger- 
mans towards Sleswick-Holstein), received as political 
brethren, and guaranteed as independent against Elis. 2 The 
Eleians, thus finding themselves disappointed of the benefits 
which they had anticipated from the humiliation of Sparta, be- 
came greatly alienated from the Arcadians. 

Ariobarzan^s, the satrap of Phrygia, with whom the Athenians 
had just established a correspondence, now endea- 
voured (perhaps at their instance) to mediate for peace 
in Greece, sending over a citizen of Abydus named 
Philiskus, furnished with a large sum of money. 
Choosing Delphi as a centre, Philiskus convoked 
thither, in the name of the Persian king, deputies from all the 
belligerent parties — Theban, Lacedsemonian, Athenian, &c. — ^to 
meet him. These envoys never consulted the god as to the best 
means of attaining peace (says Xenophdn), but merely took 
counsel among themselves; hence, he observes, little progress 
was made towards peace ; since the Spartans ® peremptorily in- 
sisted that Mess^n^ should again be restored to them, while the 
Thebans were not less firm in resisting the proposition. It rather 
seems that the allies of Spai*ta were willing to concede the point, 
and even tried, though in vain, to overcome her reluctance. The 
congress accordingly broke up ; while Philiskus, declaring him- 
self in favour of Sparta and Athens, employed his money in 
levying mercenaries for the professed purpose of aiding them in 
the war.* We do not find, however, that he really lent them any 

1 Polyb. iv. 77. owws av ^ eipijtnj y^votro, avrol Si iBov 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 26 ; vii. 4, 12. AetJovro. 

» Xen. Hellen. viL 1, 27. «Ket Si 4 Xen. Hell, vii 1, 27 ; Died. xv. 70. 

4A6(5kt«s, oiSiv iKoivuaravTO, DiodOrus States that Philiskus was 


B.O. 868. 

Mission ot 
Philiskus 
to Greece 
hy Ariobar- 
zanSs. 
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aid. It would appear that his mercenaries were intended for the 
service of the satrap himself, who was then organizing his revolt 
from Artaxerx^s ; and that his probable purpose in trying to 
close the war was, that he might procure Grecian soldiers more 
easily and abundantly. Though the threat of Philiskus produced 
no immediate result, however, it so alarmed the Thebans as to 
determine them to send an embassy up to the Great King ; the 
rather, as they learnt that the Lacedsemonian Euthykl^s had 
already gone up to the Persian court, to solicit on behalf of 
Sparta.^ 

How important had been the move made by Epameinondas in 
reconstituting the autonomous Messenians was shown, b.o. 368. 
among other evidences, by the recent abortive congress political 
at Delphi. Already this formed the capital article in 
Grecian political discussion — an article, too, on which 
Sparta stood nearly alone. For not only the Thebans wMcIi now* 
(whom Xenophon ® specifies as if there were no others the^^eat 
of the same sentiment), but all the allies of Thgbes, 
felt hearty sympathy and identity of interest with the Messenkn 
newly-enfranchised residents in Mount Ith6mfi and 
in Western Laconia ; while the allies even of Sparta Olympia, 
were, at most, only lukewarm against them, if not positively 
inclined in their favour.® 

A new phenomenon soon presented itself, which served as a 
sort of recognition of the new-born, or newly-revived, Messenian 
community, by the public voice of Greece. At the 103rd Olympic 
festival (midsummer, 368 B.O.), which occurred within less than 
two years after Epameinondas laid the foundation-stone of 
Messen6, a Messenian boy named Damiskus gained the wreath as 
victor in the footrace of boys. Since the first Messenian war, 
w’'hereby the nation became subject to Sparta,^ no Messenian 
victor had ever been enrolled ; though before that war, in the 

sent by Artaxerxfis, which seems not Aichidamus (Or. vL), s. 2—11. 
exact ; he was sent by AriobarzanSs in * Pausanias, vi, 2, 6. 

the name of Artaxerxfis. Dioddrns Two Messenian victors had b^n 
also says that Philiskus left 2000 mer- proclaimed during the interval, but 
cenaries with pay provided for the they were inhabitants of MessOne in 
service of the l5iced«monians ; which Sicily. And these two were ancient 
troops are never afterwards mentioned, citizens of Zankl6, the name which the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1. 33. Sicilian Mess^nfi bore before Anaxilaus 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 27. the despot chose to give to it this last- 

3 See this fact indicated in IsokratSs, mentioned name. 
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earliest half-century of recorded Olympiads, several Messenian 
victors are found on the register. No competitor was admitted 
to enter the lists except as a free Greek from a free community ; 
accordingly, so long as these Messenians had been either enslaved 
or in exile, they would never have been allowed to contend for 
the prize under that designation. So much the stronger was the 
impression produced, when, in 368 B.C., after an interval of more 
than three centuries, Damiskus the Messenian was proclaimed 
victor. No The6ry (or public legation for sacrifice) could have 
come to Olympia from Sparta, since she was then at war both 
with Eleians and Arcadians ; probably few individual Lacedae- 
monians were present, so that the spectators, composed generally 
of Greeks unfriendly to Sparta, would hail the proclamation of 
the new name as being an evidence of her degradation, as well 
as from sympathy with the long and severe oppression of the 
Messenians.^ This Olympic festival — the first after the great 
revolution occasioned by the battle of Leuktra — was doubtless a 
scene of anti-Spartan emotion. 

During this year 368 B.O., the Thebans undertook no march 
B 0 868 Peloponnesus ; the peace-congress at Delphi pro- 

bably occupied their attention, while the Arcadians 
of^efoSdas desired nor needed their aid. But Pelopidas 

^ Thes- conducted in this year a Theban force into Thessaly, 
in order to protect Larissa and the other cities against 
Alexander of Pheree, and to counterwork the ambitious projects 
of that despot, who was soliciting reinforcement from Athens. 
In his first object he succeeded. Alexander was compelled to 
visit him at Larissa, and solicit peace. This despot, however, 
alarmed at the complaints which came from all sides against 
his cruelty, and at the language, first admonitory, afterwards 
menacing, ot Pelopidas, soon ceased to think himself in safety, 
and fled home to Pherse. Pelopidas established a defensive 
union against him among the otlier Thessalian cities, and then 
marched onward into Macedonia, where the regent Ptolemy, not 
strong enough to resist, entered into alliance with the Thebans, 
surrendering to them thirty hostages from the most distinguished 

1 See the contrary, or Spartan, feel- petitors in the plain of Olynapiar-set 
ing— disgust at the idea of persons who forth in Isokrates, Or. vL (Arohidamus) 
had recently been their slaves, present- s. Ill, 112, 
ing theiuselyes as spectators and com- 
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families in Macedonia, as a guarantee for liis faithful adherence^ 
Among the hostages was the youthful Philip, son of Amyntas^ 
who remained in this character at Thebes for some years, under 
the care of Pammenes.^ It was thus that Ptolemy and the family 
of Amyntas, though they had been maintained in Macedonia 
by the active intervention of Iphikrates and the Athenians not 
many months before, nevertheless now connected themselves by 
alliance with the Thebans, the enemies of Athens. ^Eschines 
the Athenian orator denounces them for ingratitude ; but possibly 
the superior force of the Thebans left them no option. Both the 
Theban and Macedonian force became thus enlisted for the 
protection of the freedom of Amphipolis against Athens.^ And 
Pelopidas returned to ThSbes, having extended the ascendency 
of Thebes not only over Thessaly, but also over Macedonia, 
assured by the acquisition of the thirty hostages. 

Such extension of the Theban power in Northern Greece 
disconcerted the maritime projects of Athens on the coast oi 
Macedonia, at the same time that it laid the foundation of an alli- 
ance between her and Alexander of Pherae. While she was thus 
opposing the Thebans in Thessaly, a second squadron and rein- 
forcement arrived at Corinth from Syracuse, under Kissidas, 


1 Plutarch, Pelopid. a 20. 

2 ^schinfis, De Pals.^Leg. c. 14, p. 
249. . . . StSdo’KtoVf Srt jrpwTov ftev 
{nrip *A.iJnl>Lir6\€<it9 avreTroarre (Ptolemy) 

iroXei (to Athens), xai -irpbs 0r}^aiovs 
Si.wfitpop.4v<av *A$riyai( 0 Vf av/ipaxCav 
ivo'yjararo, <fcc. 

Neither Plutarch nor PiodOrus ap- 
pear to me precise in specifying and 
distinfimishingthe different expeditions 
of Pelopidas into Thessaly. I cannot 
but think that he made four different 
expeditions; two before his embassy 
to the Persian Court (which embassy 
took place in 86 B.c,: see Mr. Clinton, 
Fast. Hellen. on that year, who rightly 
places the date of the embassy), and 
two after it. 

1. The lirst was in 369 B.C., after 
the death of Amyntas, but during the 
short reign, less than two years, of his 
son Alexander of Macedon. 

Diod6rus mentions this fact (xv. 67), 
but he adds, what is erroneous, that 
Pelopidas on this occasion brought 
back Philip as a hostage. 

2. The second was in 868 B.C. ; also 
mentioned by Dioddrus (xv, 7X), and by 


Plutarch (Pelop. c. 26). 

DiodOrus (erroneously, as I think) 
connects this expedition with the 
seizure and detention of Pelopidas by 
Alexander of Pherm. But it was really 
on this occasion that Pelopidas brought 
back the hostages. 

8. The third (which was rather a 
mission than an expedition) was in 
866 B.C., after the return of Pelopidas 
from the Persian court, which hap- 
pened seemingly in the beginnii^ of 
366 B.C. In this third march, Pelo- 
idas was seized and made prisoner 
y Alexander of Pherm, until he was 
released by Epameinondas. Plutarch 
mentions this expedition, clearly dis- 
tinguishing it from the second (Pelo- 
pidas, C. 2f-—p^oL 3i ravra traXiVf &C.) ; 
but with this ndstake, in ray judgment, 
that he places it before the journey of 
Pelopidas to the Persian court, where- 
as it really occurred after and in conse- 
gnence of that journey, which dates in 

4. The fourth and last, in 864—86$ 
B.C., wherein he was slain (Dioddr. xv. 
80 ; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 82). 
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despatched by the despot Dionysius. Among the synod of allies 
assembled at Corinth, debate being held as to the 
B.0 368. manner of employing them, the Athenians 

sSe- strenuously urged that they should be sent to act in 
victory of Thessaly. But the Spartans took an opposite view, 
prevailed to have them sent round to the southern 


over the 
Arcadians. 


coast of Laconia, in order that they might co-operate 
in repelling or invading the Arcadians.^ Eeinforced 


by the Sicilians and other mercenaries, Archidamus led out the 


Lacedaemonian forces against Arcadia. He took Karyse by 
assault, putting to death every man whom he captured in the 
place ; and he further ravaged all the Arcadian territory, in the 
district named after the Parrhasii, until the joint Arcadian and 
Argeian forces arrived to oppose him, upon which he retreated 
to an eminence near Midea.^ Here Kissidas, the Syracusan 


commander, gave notice that he must retire, as the period to 
which his orders reached had expired. He accordingly marched 
back to Sparta ; but midway in the march, in a narrow pass, the 
Messenian troops arrested his advance, and so hampered him that 
he was forced to send to Archidamus for aid. The latter soon 


appeared, while the main body of Arcadians and Argeians 
followed also, and Archidamus resolved to attack them in general 
battle near Midea. Imploring his soldiers, in an emphatic appeal, 


to rescue the great name of Sparta from the disgrace into which 
it had fallen, he found them full of responsive ardour. They 
rushed with such fierceness to the charge that the Arcadians 
were thoroughly daunted, and fled with scarcely any resistance. 
The pursuit was vehement, especially by the Gallic mercenaries, 
and the slaughter frightfuL Ten thousand men (if we are to 
believe DiodOrus) were slain, without the loss of a single Lace- 
daemonian. Of this easy and important victory — or, as it came 
to be called, “the tearless battle”— news was forthwith trans- 


mitted by the herald DemotelSs to Sparta. So powerful was the 
emotion produced by nis tale that all the Spartans who heard it 
burst into tears, Agesilaus, the Senators, and the Ephors setting 


1 Xenophontis Helleiiica, vii. 1, 28. Argos, quite different from what is 
^ Xenophontis Hellenica, vii 1, 28. here mentioned O. Muller proposes 
The place here called Midea cannot to substitute Malssa for Midea, a 
he identiiied. The only place of that copj^cture which there are no means 
name known is in the territory of of verifying. 
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tlie example ^ — a striking proof how humbled and disaccustomed 
to the idea of victory their minas had recently become I — a 
striking proof also, when we compare it with the inflexible self- 
control which marked their reception of the disastrous tidings- 
from Leuktra, how much more irresistible is unexpected joy than 
unexpected grief, in working on these minds of iron temper ! 

So offensive had been the insolence of the Arcadians, that the 
news of their defeat was not unwelcome even to their ^ ^ 3^7^ 
allies the Thebans and Eleians. It made them feel ™ . 
that they were not independent of Theban aid, and ditiyn 9/ 
determined Epameinondas again to show himself in 
Peloponnesus, with the special view of enrolling the 
Achseans in his alliance. The defensive Ime of treatment 
Oneium was still under occupation by the Lacedse- Achmn 
monians and Athenians, who had their headquarters 
at Corinth. Yet having remained unattacked all the preceding 
year, it was now so negligently guarded, that Peisias, the genersd 
of Argos, instigated by a private request of Epameinondas, was 
enabled suddenly to seize the heights above Kenchrese, with a 
force of 2000 men and seven days’ provision. The Theban com- 
mander, hastening his march, thus found the line of Oneium open 
near Keiichre8e,and entered Peloponnesus without resistance ; after 
which he proceeded, joined by his Peloponnesian allies, against the 
cities in Achaia.® Until the battle of Leuktra, these cities had 


1 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 28—32 ; Dioddr. 
XV. 72 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 33. 

3 1 think that this third expedition 
of Epameinondas into PeloponnSsns 
belongs to 367 B.c. ; being simultaneous 
with the embassy of Pelopidas to the 
Persian court. Many chronologers 
place it in 366 B.C., after the conclusion 
of that embassy ; because the mention 
of it occurs in XenophCn after he has 
brought the embassy to a close. But I 
do not conceive that this proves the fact 
of subsequent date. For we must recol- 
lect that the embassy lasted several 
months : moreover the expedition was 
madewhileEpameinondas vmsBoeotaroh; 
and he ceased to be so during the year 
866 B.C. Besides, if we place the expe- 
dition in 86b B.C., there will hardly be 
time left for the whole career of Euph- 
rOn at Siky6n, which intervened before 
the peace of 366 b.c. between Thebes 
and Corinth (see Xen. Hell. vii. 1, 44 seq.). 


The relation of contemporaneousness 
between the embassy of Pelopidas to 
Persia, and the expedition of Epamei- 
nondas, seems indicated when we 
compare vii 1, S3 with vii. ^ 1 , 48— 
^ov\ev6iJi«vot, ol 0ijj3aZoc, ottos 
av rfynjtovCau Kd^oieP 'EAAofios, 
evofXLcrav el irtfirpeLta/ Trpbs rhv Ilepcov 
jBao-iXea, &<s. Then Xenoph6n proceeds 
to recount the whole embassy, together 
with its unfavourable reception on 
returning, which takes up the entire 
space until vii. 2, 41, when he says— 
av9is 3' 'Eirafieivci&vSas, /SovXrjdeis rov? 
*Axa(0^5 TrpocrvTraya'yeO'dai, ottos p.aA\oK 
or^icri leal ol ’ApieaSes Kal ol oAAoi cup.- 

IJiaxoi Trpo<rexoiev Tbv vovv^ ^yvoiee (TTpu- 

revTeoi^ etvai iirX *Axo.tav, 

This fresh eiroedition of Epamei- 
nondas is one of the modes adopted 
by the Thebans of manifesting their 
general purpose expressed in the former 
words— ovvexos PovAevopei'oi, & 0 , 
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been among the dependent allies of Spai'ta, governed by local 
oligarchies in her interest Since that event, they had broken 
off from her, but were still under oligarchical governments 
(though doubtless not the same men), and had remained neutral 
without placing themselves in connexion either with Arcadians 
or Thebans."^ Not being in a condition to resist so formidable an 
invading force, they opened negotiations with Epameinondas, and 
solicited to be enrolled as allies of Thebes ; engaging to follow 
her lead whenever summoned, and to do their duty as members 
of her synod. They tendered securities which Epameinondas 
deemed sujBScient for the fulfilment of their promise. Accord- 
ingly, by virtue of his own personal ascendency, he agreed to 
accept them as they stood, without requiring either the banish- 
ment of the existing rulers or substitution of democratical forms 
in place of the oligarchical.® Such a proceeding was not only 
suitable to the moderation of dealing so remarkable in Epamei- 
nondas, but also calculated to strengthen the interests of Thebes 
in Peloponnesus, in the present jealous and unsatisfactory temper 
of the Arcadians, by attaching to her on peculiar grounds Achceans 
as well as Eleians, the latter being themselves half-alienated 
from the Arcadians. Epameinondas further liberated Naupaktus 
and Kalydon,^ which were held by Achsean garrisons, and which 
ho enrolled as separate allies of Thebes ; whither lie then re- 
turned, without any other achievements (so far as we are in- 
formed) in Peloponn^us. 

But che generous calculations of this eminent man found little 
The The- favour with his countrymen. Both the Arcadians 
thJpSio”® opposition party in the Acheean cities pre- 

-of Epam'ei- ferred accusations against him, alleging that he had 
compK“ <iiscouraged and humiliated all the real friends of 
Amdians leaving power in the hands of men who 

and others, would join Sparta on the first opportunity. The 
?e-efe4^^ accusation was further pressed by Menekleidas, a 
Bceotarch. Theban speaker of ability, strongly adverse to Epa- 

^ pl®tely these terms were granted 

tmity before observed is implied in by the personal determinatton of 
the phrase whereby Xenophdn describes Epameinondas, overruling opposition 
their conduct afterwards! CTrel 5« jcareA- — -e vSwacrrt'^e t 6 *iiiTCLfint>V(av6as 
ov Kiri, f a- evovy &c. »<rr« A ipvyaSevcrat. rovy KoarCvrovs, 

Xen. Hellen. Vil. 1, 42. firiii roy TToAireia; ucrao’rno'at, &c. 

His expi-ession marks how com- 8 Dioddr. xv. 76. 
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meinondas, as well as to Pelopidas. So pronounced was the dis- 
pleasure of the Thebans — ^partly perhaps from reluctance to 
offend the Arcadians — ^that they not only reversed the policy of 
Epameinondas in Achaia, but also refrained from re-electing him 
as Boeotarch during the ensuing year.^ They sent harmosts of 
their own to each of the Achaean cities — ^put down the existing 
oligarchies — sent the chief oligarchical members and partisans 
into exile — and established democratical governments in each. 
Hence a great body of exiles soon became accumulated ; who, 
watching for a favourable opportunity and combining their 
united forces against each city successively, were strong enough 
to overthrow the newly-created democracies, and to expel the 
Theban harmosts. Thus restored, the Achaean oligarchs took 
decided and active part with Sparta vigorously pressing the 
Arcadians on one side, while the Lacedaemonians, encouraged by 
the recent Tearless Battle, exerted themselves actively on the other. 

The town of Sikyun, closely adjoining to Achaia, was at this 
time in alliance with Thebes, having a Theban Disturbed 
harmost and garrison in its acropolis. But its govern- state of 
ment, which had always been oligarchical, still re- Eupbr^ 
mained unaltered. The recent counter-revolution in 
the Achaean cities, followed closely by their junction -^hisrapa- 
with Sparta, alarmed the Arcadians and Argeians, 
lest Sikydn also should follow the example. Of this 
alarm a leading Sikydnian citizen named EuphrOn took advan- 
tage. He warned them that if the oligarchy were left in power, 
they would certainly procure aid from the garrison at Corinth, 
and embrace the interests of Sparta. To prevent such defection 


1 Xenoph Hellen. vii. 1, 43 ; PIu- and tbeir friends believed to be 
tarcb, Pelopid. c. 25. possible. 

DiodCrus (xv. 72) refers the dis- Zenoph6n tells us that the Thebans 

P leasure of the Thebans against were displeased with Epameinondas, 
Ipameinondas to the events of the on complaint from the Arcadians and 
preceding year. They believed (accord- others, for his conduct in Achaia two 
mg to DiodCrus) that Epameinondas years after the action at Oneium; that 
had improperly spared the Spartans is, in 867 B.C. This is much more 
and not pushed his victory so far as probable in itself, and much more con- 
might have been done, when he forced sistent with the general series of facts, 
the lines of Mount Oneium in 869 b.c. than the cause assigned by Diodbms. 
But it is scarcely credible that the 2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 28. 

Thebans should have been displeased Eor a similar case, in which exiles 
on this account; for the forcing of the from many different cities, congregating 
lines was a capital exploit, and we may in a body, became strong enough to 
see from XenophCn that Epameinondas carry their restoration in each city 
achieved much more than the Spartans successively, see Thucyd. L 118. 
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(he said) it was indispensable tbat Sikydn should be democratized. 
He then offered himself, with their aid, to accomplish the revolu- 
tion, seasoning his offer with strong protestations of disgust 
against the intolerable arrogance and oppression of Sparta : pro- 
t^tations not unnecessary, since he had himself, prior to the 
battle of Leuktra, carried on the government of his native city as 
local agent for her purposes and interest. The Arcadians and 
Argeians, entering into the views of Euphrdn, sent to Sikydu a 
lai'ge force, under whose presence and countenance he summoned 
a general assembly in the market-place, proclaimed the oligarchy 
to be deposed, and proposed an equal democracy for the future. 
His proposition being adopted, he next invited the people to 
choose generals ; and the persons chosen were, as might naturally 
be expected, himself w’ith five partisans. The prior oligarchy 
had not been without a previous mercenary force in their service, 
under the command of LysimenSs ; but these men were overawed 
by the new foreign force introduced. Euphrun now proceeded to 
reorganize them, to place them under the command of his son 
Adeas instead of Lysimen^s, and to increase their numerical 
strength. Selecting from them a special body-guard for his own 
personal safety, and being thus master of the city under the 
ostensible colour of chief of the new democracy, he commenced 
a career of the most rapacious and sanguinary tyranny.^ He 
caused several of his colleagues to be assassinated, and banished 
others. He expelled also by wholesale the wealthiest and most 
eminent citizens, on suspicion of Laconism ; confiscating their 
properties to supply himself with money, pillaging the public 
treasure, and even stripping the temples of all their rich stock of 
consecrated gold and silver ornaments. He further procured for 
himself adherents by liberating numerous slaves, exalting them 
to the citizenship, and probably enrolling them among his paid 
force.2 The power which he thus acquired became very great. 
The money seized enabled him not only to keep in regular pay 
his numerous mercenaries, but also to bribe the leading Arcadians 
and Argeians, so that they connived at his enormities ; while he 
was further ready and active in the field to lend them military 
support. The Theban harmost still held the acropolis with his 
garrison, though Euphrdn was master of the town and harbour. 

1 Xen. HeUen. vii, 1, 44—46 ; Dioddr. xv. 70. a Xen. Hellen. yil. S, 8. 
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During the height of Euphr6n’s power at Siky6n, the neigh- 
bouring city of Phlius was severely pressed The 
Phliasians had remained steadily attached to Sparta 
throughout all her misfortunes ; notwithstanding of th^Phii- 
incessant hostilities from Argos, Arcadia, Pell^n^, and 
Sikyon, wdich destroyed their crops and inflicted adherence 
upon them serious hardships. I have already re- 
counted, that in the year 369 B.C., a little before the line of 
Oneium was forced by Epameinondas, the town of Phlius, having 
been surprised by its o^vn exiles with the aid of Eleians and 
Arcadians, had only been saved by the desperate bravery and 
resistance of its citizens.^ In the ensuing year, 368 b.c., the 
Argeian and Arcadian force again ravaged the Phliasian plain, 
doing great damage ; yet not without some loss to themselves in 
their departure, from the attack of the chosen Phliasian hoplites 
and of some Athenian horsemen from Corinth.- In the ensuing 
year, 367 b.o., a second invasion of the Phliasian territory was 
attempted by Euphron, with his own mercenaiies to the number 
of 2000 — the armed force of Sikyon and PelUn^ — and the Theban 
harraost and garrison from the acropolis of Sikyon. On arriving 
near Phliu.s, the Sikyonians and Pellenians were posted near the 
gate of the city which looked towards Corinth, in order to resist 
any sally from within ; while the remaining invaders made a 
circuit round, over an elevated line of ground called the Trikar-^ 
mum (which had been fortified by the Argeians and was held by 
their garrison), to approach and ravage the Phliasian plain. But 
the Phliasian cavalry and hoplites so bravely resisted them, as to 
prevent them from spreading over the plain to do damage, until 
at the end of the day they retreated to rejoin the Sikyonians and 
Pellenians. Prom these last, however, they happened to be 
separated by a ravine which forced them to take a long circuit ; 
while the Phliasians, passing by a shorter road close under their 
own walls, were beforehand in reaching the Sikyonians and 
Pellenians, whom they vigorously attacked and defeated with 
loss. Euphr6n, with his mercenaries and the Theban division, 
arrived too late to prevent the calamity, which they made no 
effort to repair.® 

i Xeii, Hellen. vii 2, 6—9. 2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, XO. 

s Xen Hellen. vii. 2 , 11—16. 

8—17 
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An eminent Pellenian citizen named Proxenus having been here 
Assistance prisoner, the Phliasians, in spite of all their 

rendered to sufferings, released him without ransom. This act of 
S^Athe^ generosity — coupled with the loss sustained by the 
man ciiar68 Pellenians in the recent engagement, as well as with 
of the fort the recent oligarchical counter-revolutions which had 
atiyamia. disjoined the other Achaean cities from ThSbes — 
altered the politics of PelllnS, bringing about a peace between 
that city and Phlius.^ Such an accession afforded sensible 
relief — ^it might almost be said, salvation — to the Phliasians, in 
the midst of cruel impoverishment ; since even their necessary 
subsistence, except wbat was obtained by marauding excursions 
from the enemy, being derived by purchase from Corinth, was 
found difficult to pay for, and still more difficult to bring home 
in the face of an enemy. They were now enabled, by the aid of 
the Athenian general Charts and his mercenary troops from 
Corinth, to escort their families and their non-military popula- 
tion to Pell^n^, where a kindly shelter was provided by the 
citizens. The military Phliasians, while escorting back a stock 
of supplies to Phlius, broke through and defeated an ambuscade 
of the enemy in their way ; and afterwards, in conjunction with 
CharSa, surprised the fort of Thyamia, which the Sikyonians 
were fortifying as an aggressive post on their borders. The fort 
became not only a defence for Phlius, but a means of aggression 
against the enemy, affording also great facility for the introduction 
of provisions from Corinth.^ 


1 This change of politics at Pelltod 
is not mentioned by Xenophdn, at the 
time, though it is noticed afterwards 
(.vii. 4, 17) as a fact accomplished ; but 
"we must suppose it to have occurred 
now, in order to reconcile sections 
11—14 with sections 18—20 of vii. 2. 

The strong Laconian partialities of 
XenophOn induce him to alloc not 
only warm admiration, hut a apace 
disproportionate compared with either 
parts of his histoty, to the exploits of 
the brave little Phliasian community. 
Unfortunately, here, as elsewhere, he 
is obscure in the description of 
particular events, and still more 
peiplexing when we try to draw from 
him a clear idea of the general series. 

With all the defects and partiality 


of Xenophon’s narrative, however, we 
must recollect that it is a description 
of real events by a contemporary 
author who bad reasonable means of 
information. This is a precious in- 
gredient, which gives value to all that 
ne says; inasmuch as we are so 
constantly ob%ed to borrow our 
knowledge of Grecian history either 
from authors who write at second-hand 
and after the time, or from orators 
whose purposes are usually different 
from those of the historian. Hence 1 
have given a short abridgment of 
these Phliasian events as described by 
Xenoph6n, thongh they were too 
slight to exercise influence on the 
mam course of the war. 
a Xen. HeUen. vii. 2, 18-23. 
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Another cause, both of these successes and of general relief to 
the Phliasians, arose out of the distracted state of ^ 
affairs in Sikydn. So intolerable had the tyranny of ^ 

Euphrdn become, that the Arcadians, who had helped expeUed ^ 
to raise him up, became disgusted, .ffineas of Stym- 
phalus, general of the collective Arcadian force, 
marched with a body of troops to Sikydn, joined the —he retires 
Theban harmost in the acropolis, and there summoned ^bour, 
the Sikyonian notables to an assembly. Under his winch be 
protection, the intense sentiment against Euphron to the 
was freely manifested, and it was resolved to recall 
the numerous exiles, whom he had banished without either trial 
or public sentence. Dreading the wrath of these numerous and 
bitter enemies, Euphron thought it prudent to retire with his 
mercenaries to the harbour ; where he invited Pasimdlus the 
Lacedaemonian to come, with a portion of the garrison of Corinth, 
and immediately declared himself an open partisan of Sparta. 
The harbour, a separate town and fortification at some little 
distance from the city (as Lechseum was from Corinth), was thus 
held by and for the Spartans j while Sikydn adhered to the 
Thebans and Arcadians. In Sikydn itself, however, though eva- 
cuated by Euphrdn, there still remained violent dissensions. The 
returning exiles were probably bitter in reactionary measures ; the 
humbler citizens were fearful of losing their newly-acquired political 
privileges ; and the liberated slaves yet more feai'ful of forfeitmg 
that freedom which the recent revolution had conferred upon them. 

Hence Euphrdn still retained so many partisans, that having 
procured from Athens a reinforcement of mercenary Euphrdn 
troops, he was enabled to return to Sikydn, and again 
to establish himself as master of the town in con- he goes to 
junction with the popular party. But as his op- 
ponents, the princip^ men in the place, found shelter sassmated 
along with the Theban garrison in the acropolis, which he vainly 
tried to take by assault,^ his possession even of the town was 
altogether precarious, until such formidable neighbours could be 
removed. Accordingly, he resolved to visit Thdbes, in hopes of 
obtaining from the authorities an order for expelling his op- 
ponents and handing over Sikydn a second time to his rule. On 
1 Xen, Hellen. vii, 8, 9. 
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what grounds, after so recent a defection to the Spartans, he 
rested his hopes of success, we do not know, except that he took 
with him a large sum of money for the purpose of bribery.^ His 
Sikyonian opponents, alarmed lest he should really carry his 
point, followed him to Thebes, where their alarm was still further 
increased by seeing him in familiar converse with the magistrates. 
Under the first impulse of terror and despair, they assassinated 
Euphrdn in broad daylight, on the Kadmeia, and even before 
the doors of the Theban Senate-house, wherein both magistrates 


B.O. ser. 

The 

assassins are 
put upon 
their trial 
at Thfihes— 
their 
defence. 


and Senate were sitting. 

For an act of violence thus patent, they were of course seized 
forthwith, and put upon their trial before the Senate. 
The magistrates invoked upon their heads the 
extreme penalty of death, insisting upon the enor- 
mity and even impudence of the outrage, committed 
almost under the eyes of the authorities— as well as 
upon the sacred duty of vindicating not merely the 
majesty, but even the security, of the city, by exem- 
plary punishment upon offenders who had despised its laws. 
How many in number were the persons implicated we do not 
know. All, except one, denied actual hand-participation ; but 
that one avowed it frankly, and stood up to justify it before the 
Theban Senate, He spoke in substance nearly as follows — 
taking up the language of the accusing magistintes : — 

“ Despise you I cannot, men of Th6bes ; for you are masters 
of my person and life. It was on other grounds of confidence 
that I slew this man : first, I had the conviction of acting justly ; 
next, I trusted in your righteous judgment. I knew that you 
did not wait for trial and sentence to slay Archias and Hypatis,^ 
whom you caught after a career similar to that of Euphrdn, but 
punished them at the earliest practicable opportunity, under the 
conviction that men manifest in sacrilege, treason, and despotism 
were already xmder sentence of death by all men. Well I and 
was not Euphrdn too guilty of all these crimes 1 Did not he 


1 Xeiu Hellen. vii. 3, 4—6. spirators, througli the contrivance of 

^ Tills refers to the secret expedition tne secretary Phyllidas, got access in 
of Pelopidas and the six other Thehan disguise to the oligarchical leaders of 
conspirators from Athens to Th6bes, Thebes, who were governing under 
at the time when the I^cedBemonians Lacedaemonian ascendency, and put 
were masters of that town and them to death. This event is descrioed 
garrisoned the Kadmeia. The con- in ch. Ixxvii. 
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find tlie temples full of gold and silver offerings, and strip them 
until they were empty? How can there be a traitor more 
palpable than the man, who, favoured and upheld by Sparta, 
first betrayed her to you ; and then again, after having 
received every mark of confidence from you, betrayed you to her 
— ^handing over the harbour of Sikydn to your enemies? Was 
not he a despot without reserve, the man who exalted slaves, not 
only into freemen, but into citizens ? The man who despoiled, 
banished, or slew, not criminals, but all whom he chose, and 
most of all, the chief citizens? And now, after having vainly 
attempted, in conjunction with your enemies the Athenians, to 
expel your harmost by force from Sikydn, he has collected a 
great stock of money, and come hither to turn it to account 
Had he assembled arms and soldiers against you, you would have 
thanked me for killing him. How then can you punish me for 
giving him his due, when he has come with money to corrupt 
you, and to purchase from you again the mastery of Sikydn, to 
your own disgrace as well as mischief? Had he been my enemy 
and your friend, I should undoubtedly have done wrong to kill 
him in your city ; but as he is a traitor playing you false, how 
is he more my enemy than yours? I shall be told that he came 
hither of his own accord, confiding in the laws of the city. 
Well 1 you would have thanked me for b*lling him anywhere 
out of Thebes ; why not in Thebes also, when he has come 
hither only for the purpose of doing you new wi’ong in addition 
to the past? Where among Greeks has impunity ever been 
assured to traitors, deserters, or despots? Eecollect, that you 
have passed a vote that exiles from any one of your allied cities 
might be seized as outlaws in any other. Now Euphrdn is a 
condemned exile, who has ventured to come back to Sikydn 
without any vote of the general body of allies. How can any 
one affirm that he has not justly incurred death ? I tell you in 
conclusion, men of Thebes — ^if you put me to death, you will 
have made yourselves the avengers of your very worst enemy ; 
if you adjudge me to have done right, you will manifest your- 
selves publicly as just avengers, both on your own behalf and on 
that of your whole body of ^lies.”^ 


1 Xen. Hellen.vii. 8, 7—11. 

To the killing of EuphrOn, followed 


by a defence so characteristic and 
emphatic on the part of the agent. 
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This impressive discourse induced the Theban Senate to 
pronounce that Euphron had met witli his due. It 
probably came from one of the principal citizens of 
SikyOn, among whom were most of the enemies as 
well as the victims of the deceased despot. It appeals^ 
in a characteristic manner, to that portion of Grecian morality 
which bore upon men, who by their very crimes procured for 
themselves the means of impunity 5 against whom there was no 
legal force to protect others, and who were therefore considered as 
not being entitled to protection themselves, if the daggers of 
others could ever be made to reach them. The tyrannicide 
appeals to this sentiment with confidence, as diffused throughout 
ail the free Grecian cities. It found responsive assent in the 
Theban Senate, and would probably have found the like assent, 
if set forth with equal emphasis, in most Grecian Senates or 
assemblies elsewhere. 

Very different however was the sentiment in SikyOn. The 
« X, X Euphrdn was carried thither, and enioyed 

Sentiment ,, j. .. • . <. i 

among the the distinguished pre-eminence of being buried in the 

market-place.^ There, along with his tomb, a chapel 

favourable was erected in which he was worshipped as ArchO- 
to EuphrCn ^ 

—honours getes, or Patron-hero and Second Founder, of the city, 
his body^ He received the same honours as had been paid to 
and Brasidas at Amphipolis. The humbler citizens and 

memory. slaves, upon whom he had conferred liberty and 

political franchise—or at least the name of a political franchise — 
remembered him with grateful admiration as their benefactor, 
forgetting or excusing the atrocities which he had wreaked upon 
their political opponents. Such is the retributive Nemesis 
which always menaces, and sometimes overtakes, an oligarchy 
who keep the mass of the citizens excluded from political 
privileges. A situation is thus created, enabling some ambitious 
and energetic citizen to confer favours and earn popularity among 
the many, and thus to acquire power, which, whether employed 
or not for the benefit of the many, goes along with their antipathies 
when it humbles or crushes the previously monopolizing few. 

Schneider ajid others refer, ^ with iKiKevtt Kpivai, cl BUaLov Airodat/«u% 
greftt probability, the allusion in the wj ovk SiStKop Sv airoKTeLvax rhv Sucaitas 
Jihetori^B of Aristotle (ii. 24, 2)— xai airoBapSpra, 
ircpl Tov QTjfijja-iP aTrodapdpros, ircpl oC 1 Xen. JUellen. vii. 3, 12. 


They are 
acquitted 
by the 
Theban 
Senate. 
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We may presume from these statements that the government 
of Siky6n became democratical. But the provoking 
brevity of XenophSn does not inform us of the subse- 
quent arrangements made with the Theban harmost their 
in the acropolis, nor how the intestine dissensions, from^tSe 
between the democracy in the town and the refugees Spartans, 
in the citadel, were composed, nor what became of those citizens 
who slew Euphrdn. We learn only that not long afterwards the 
harbour of Sikydn, which Euphrdn had held in conjunction with 
the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, was left imperfectly defended 
by the recal of the latter to Athens ; and that it was accordingly 
retaken by the forces from the town, aided by the Arcadians.^ 

It appears that these proceedings of Eiiphrdn (from his first 
proclamation of the democracy at Sikydn and real b.o. 367— 
acquisition of despotism to himself, down to his death 
and the recovery of the harbour) took place throughout the year 
367 B.c. and the earlier half of 366 B.c. No such enemy, probably, 
would have arisen to embarrass Thebes, unless the policy recom- 
mended by Epameinondos in Achaia had been reversed, and 
unless he himself had fallen under the displeasure of his 
countrymen. His influence too was probably impaired, and the 
policy of Thfibes affected for the worse, by the accidental absence 
of his friend Pelopidas, who was then on his mission to the 
Persian court at Susa. Such a Journey and return, with the 
transaction of the business in hand, must have occupied the 
greater part of the year 367 B.C., being terminated probably by 
the return of the envoys in the beginning of 366 B.a 
The leading Thebans had been alarmed by the language of 
Philiskus — who had come over a few months before as 
envoy from the satrap AriobarzanSs and had threa- ofThfibes^^ 
tened to employ Asiatic money in the interest of coun^Swe 
Athens and Sparta against Thfibes, though his threats her 
seem never to have been realized— as well as by the 
presence of the Lacedssmonian Euthyklls (after the 
failure of Antalkidas-) at the Persian cour^ soliciting 
aid. Moreover Thfibes had now pretensions to the 
headship of Greece, at least as good as either of her two rivals ; 
while since the fatal example set by Sparta at the peace called by 
1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 1. s Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 
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the name of Antalkidas in 387 b.c., and copied by Athens after 
the battle of Leuktra in 371 B.O., it had become a sort of recog- 
nized fashion that the leading Grecian state should sue out its 
title from the terror-striking rescript of the Great King, and 
proclaim itself as enforcing terms which he had dictated. On 
this ground of borrowed elevation Thebes now sought to place 
herself. There was in her case a peculiar reason which might 
partly excuse the value set upon it by her leaders. It had been 
almost the capital act of her policy to establish the two new cities, 
iMegalopolis and Mess^nA The vitality and chance for duration 
of both, especially those of the latter, which had the inextin- 
guishable hostility of Sparta to contend with, would be mate- 
rially improved, in the existing state of the Greek mind, if they 
were recognized as autonomous under a Persian rescript. To 
attain this object,^ Pelopidas and Ismenias now proceeded as 
envoys tc Susa ; doubtless under a formal vote of the allied 
synod, since the Arcadian Antiochus, a celebrated pankratiast, the 
Eleian Archidamus, and a citizen from Argos, accompanied them. 
Informed of the proceeding, the Athenians also sent Timagoras 
and Leon to Susa ; and we read with some surprise that these 
hostile envoys all went up thither in the same company.^ 
Pelopidas, though he declined to perform the usual ceremony 
Pelopidas prostration,3 was favourably received by the Persian 
obtainsfrom court. Xenophdn — who recounts the whole pro- 

favourable ceediug in a manner unfairly invidious towards the 
rescript. Thebans, forgetting that they were now only copying 
the example of Sparta in courting Persian aid — affirms that his 
application was greatly furthered by the recollection of tbe 
ancient alliance of Th§bes with Xerx§s, against Athens and 


1 It is plain that Meas^nS was the as Xenophdn may not have heard the 
great purpose with Pelopidas in his name. 

mission to the Persian court ; we see It would appear that in the mission 

tills not only from Cornelius Nepos which Pharnahazus conducted up to 
(Pelop. c. 41 and Dioddrus (vv. 81), but the Persian court (or at least undertook 
also even from Xenophdn, Helleu. vii. to conduct) in 408 B.c., envoys from 
1, 36. hostile Greek cities were included in 

^ Xen. Ilellen, vii. 1, 83—88 ; Pin- the same company (Xen. Hellen. 1, 3, 
tarch, Pelopidas, c. 30 ; Plutarch, 13), as on the present occasion. 
Artaxerx. c. 22. s* Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

The words of Xenophdn -fiKoKoiSSei Bi His colleague Ismenias^ however, 
Kal ‘ApyeZo? most allude to some is said to have dropped his ring, and 
Argeian envoy ; though the name is then to have stooped to pick it up, 
notmentioned, and must probably have immediately before the king; thus 
dropped out— or perhaps the word rt$, gomg through the prostration. 
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Sparta, at the time of the battle of Platiea ; and bj the fact that 
Thebes had not only refused to second, but had actually discoun- 
tenanced, the expedition of Agesilaus against Asia. We may 
perhaps doubt whether this plea counted for much ; or the 
straightforward eloquence of Pelopidas, so much extolled by 
Plutarch,^ which could only reach Persian ears through an inter- 
preter. But the main fact for the Great King to know was, that 
the Thebans had been victorious at Leuktra ; that they had 
subsequently trodden down still further the glory of Sparta, by 
■carrying their arms over Laconia, and emancipating the conquered 
half of the country ; that when they were no longer in Pelopon- 
nesus, their allies the Arcadians and Argeians had been shame- 
fully defeated by the Lacedaemonians (in the Tearless Battle). 
Such boasts on the part of Pelopidas — confirmed as matters of 
fact even by the Athenian Timagoras — would convince the 
Persian ministers that it was their interest to exercise ascen- 
dency over Greece through Thdbes in preference to Sparta. 
Accordingly Pelopidas, being asked by the Great King what 
sort of rescript he wished, obtained his own terms. Mess^n6 
was declared autonomous and independent of Sparta : Amphi- 
polis also was pronounced to be a free and autonomous city : 
the Athenians were directed to order home and lay up their ships 
of war now in active service, on pain of Persian intervention 
against them, in case of disobedience. Moreover Thebes was de- 
clared the head city of Greece, and any city refusing to follow her 
headship was menaced with instant compulsion by Persian force.® 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 80. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 86. in di toiJtov 
«p<i>ra)^tei/09 vtto SaciAeco? 6 n«Xo7n'6as rC 
fiovKoiTO eavTiS ypa<f)iivai, </tirev on M«r- 
cijvrjv re avro^ofioy elvai airb AcueeSai- 
fJLOvCiaVfKai *Adr}vaCov^ avikKew ra? vavs* 
«t 5e ravra fMj Trei^oivTO, trrpareiSeiv iir* 
avrovs' el rtj 5e »rdXi 9 46eAot 
i.KO kovQ eiVy eirX ravnjv irptorov Uvai, 

It IS clear that these are not the 
exact words of the rescnpt of 367 B.C. ; 
though in the former case of the peace 
of Antalfcidas (387 B.C.) XenophOn 
seems to have given the rescript in its 
exact words (v. l, Si) 

What he states afterwards (vii. 1, 88) 
about Elis and Arcadia proves that 
other matters were included Accord- 
ingly I do not hesitate to believe that 
Amphipolis also was recognized as 


autonomous. This we read in 
DemosthenSs^ Fals. Leg. p 388, c. 42. 
Kal yap roi irpoirov fiev ‘Aju^/ttoXiv iroXtr 
•^eripav Sovkriv KaTe<rT7j<rev (the kinjg of 
f*ersia), ifv rjire <r^ p.juaxov av rip 
Kai ^iknv eypat^ev. Demosthends is 
here alluding to the effect produced on 
the mind of the Great King, and to the 
alteration in his proceedings, when he 
learnt that Timagoras had been put to 
death on returning to Athens; the 
adverb of time rZre alludes to the 
rescnpt given when Timagoras was 
present. 

In the words -of Xenophon— el rts Se 
v6ki9 fii} iO^kot aK'<ikov6el v — the 
hea<1ship of Thebes is declared or 
implied. Ckimpare the convention 
imposed by Sparta upon Olyuthus, 
aftei the latter was subdued (v 3, 26). 
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In reference to tlie points in dispute between Elis and Arcadia 
(the former claiming sovereignty over TriiDhylia, which pro- 
fessed itself Arcadian and had been admitted into the Arcadian 
commumon), the rescript pronounced in favour of the Eleians ; ^ 
probably at the instance of Pelopidas, since there now subsisted 
much coldness between the Thebans and Arcadians. 

Leon the Athenian protested against the Persian rescript, 
Protest observing aloud when he heard it read — “ By Zeus, 
Athenians Athenians, T think it is time for you to look out for 
Scadians Other friend than the Great King”. This 

agSttiie remark, made in the King’s hearing and interpreted 
rescript. produced the following addition to the 

rescript : “ If the Athenians have anything juster to propose, 
let them come to the King and inform him”. So vague a 
modification, however, did little to appease the murmurs of the 
Athenians. On the return of their two envoys to Athens, Leon 
accused Ms colleague Timagoras of having not only declined to 
associate with him during the journey, but also of having lent 
himself to the purposes of Pelopidas, of being implicated in 
treasonable promises, and receiving large bribes from the Persian 
King. On these charges Timagoras was condemned and executed.^ 
The Arcadian envoy Antiochus was equally indignant at the 
rescript, refusing even to receive such presents of formal courtesy 
as were tendered to all, and accepted by Pelopidas himself, who 
however strictly declined everything beyond. The conduct of this 
eminent Theban thus exhibited a strong contrast with the large 
acquisitions of the Athenian Timagoras.® Antiochus, on returning 


^Xen. Hellen. vii. 1. 88. rav Si thither. 1 ima^ne that Eeon and 
aAAwv irp4<r^<biv 6 ’HAetos 'ApxtSa- Tiin^oras may have been, sent up to 
fAos. oTt irpovriixtia-e riljv tv the Persian coui-t shortly after the 
irpo T&v *ApKdSb>vt evr^vet, rd fiacn- battle of Leuktra, at the time when 
Aews* 6 6* ’Avtioxos, ort ^AarrovTo the Athenians caused the former 
TO 'A-pKaSiKov, ovTe rd SSipa iS4$9.To, rescript of the Persian king to be 
&c. resworn, putting Athens as head into 

^Demosthen Fals. Leg. c. 42, p. the place of Sparta (Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 
888, 1, 2). This was exactly four years 

In another passage of the sam^ before (871— 36T B.C.). Leon and 
oration (c. 57, p. 4U0), Demosthenes Timagoras, having jointly undertaken 
says that Leon had been joint envoy and perhaps recently returned from 
with Timagoras./’or /our year*. Certainly their first embassy were now sent 
this mission of Pelopidas to the Per- jointly on a second. Bemosthends has 
Sian court cannot have lasted four summed up the time of the two as if it 
years : and Xenophfin states that the were one. 

Athenians sent the two envoys when » Plutarcn, Pelopidas, c. 80. 
they heard that Pelopidas was going Bemosthen^ speaks of the amount 
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to Arcadia, made report of liis mission to the Pan-Arcadian synod, 
called the Ten Thousand, at Mej^alopolis. He spoke in the most 
contemptuous terms of all that he had seen at the Persian court. 
There were (he said) plenty of bakers, cooks, wine-pourers, 
porters, &c., hut as for men competent to fight against Greeks, 
though he looked out for them with care, he could see none ; 
and even the vaunted golden plane-tree was not large enough to 
furnish shade for a grasshopper.^ 

On the other hand, the Eleian envoy returned with feelings of 
satisfaction, and the Thebans with triumph. Deputies b.o. 866. 
from each of their allied cities were invited to Thebes, peiopidas 
to hear the Persian rescript. It was produced by a 
native Persian, their official companion from Susa — it is read^ ' 
the first Persian probably ever seen in Thebes since 
the times immediately preceding the battle of Platma 
— who, after exhibiting publicly the regal seal, read convoked 
the document aloud, as the satrap Tiribazus had atThgbes. 
done on the occasion of the peace of Antalkidas.^ 

But though the Theban leaders thus closely copied the conduct 
of Sparta both as to means and as to end, they by 
no means found the like ready acquiescence, when convoked 

ThflhAfl 

they called on the deputies present to take an oath to refuse to 
the rescript, to the Great King, and to Thebes. All 
replied they had come with instructions, authorizing The 
them to hear and report, but no more ; and that 
acceptance or rejection must be decided in their 
respective cities. Kor was this the worst. Lykomedls headship of 
and the other deputies from Arcadia, already jealous of 
Thebes, and doubtless further alienated by the angry report of their 
envoy Antiochus, went yet further, and entered a general protest 
against the headship of Thfibes ; affirming that the synod ought 
not to be held constantly in that city, but in the seat of war, 
wherever that might be. Incensed at such language, the Thebans 
accused Lykomed^s of violating the cardinal principle of the 
confederacy ; upon which he and his Arcadian comrades forthwith 
retired and went home, declaring that they would no longer sit 

received, in money, by Timagoi’aa from ences. Compare also Plutarch, Arta- 

the Persian king as having been 40 xerx c. 22. 

talents, wc A^erai (Fals. Leg. p. 338) ^ Xen. HoUen. vii. 1, 38. 

besides other presents and conveni- ^ Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 80. 
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in the synod. The other deputies appear to have followed his 
example. Indeed, as they had refused to take the oath submitted 
to them, the special purpose of the synod was defeated. 

Having thus failed in carrying their point with the allies 
The Thebans Thebans resolved to try the efficacy 

send the of applications individually. They accordingly de- 
t^be spatched envoys, with the Persian rescript in hand, to 
Corintirthe successively, calling upon each for 

Corinthians acceptance with an oath of adhesion. Each city 
fafiurVof separately (they thought) would be afraid to refuse, 
the Theban under peril of united hostility from the Great King 
and from Thebes. So confident were they in the 
terrors of the King’s name and seal, that they addressed this 
appeal not merely to the cities in alliance with them, but even 
to several among their enemies. Their envoys first set forth the 
proposition at Corinth, a city, not only at variance with them, 
but even serving as a centre of operation for the Athenian and 
Lacedaemonian forces to guard the line of Oneium, and prevent 
the entrance of a Theban army into Peloponnesus. But the 
Corinthians rejected the proposition altogether, declining formally 
to bind themselves by any common oaths towards the Persian 
B:ing. The like refusal was experienced by the envoys as they 
passed on to Peloponnisus, if not from all the cities visited, at 
least from so large a proportion, that the mission was completely 
frustrated. And thus the rescript, which Thebes had been at such 
pains to procure, was found practically inoperative in confirming 
or enforcing her headship though doubtless the mere fact, that 
it comprised and recognized Mess§n^ contributed to strengthen 
the vitality and exalt the dignity of that new^-born city. 

In their efforts to make the Persian rescript available towards 
B 0. 366. the recognition of their headship throughout Greece, 
Mission of Thebans would naturally visit Thessaly and the 
^lopida^ northern districts as well as Peloponnesus. It appears 
Heis^^ that Pelopidas and Ismenias themselves undertook 
deMned^ this mission; and that in the execution of it they 
ifemfdei^ were seized and detained as prisoners by Alexander 
of Pbem of Phem That despot seems to have come to 

1 Xen. HeUen. vil 1, 40. koX avTJj /xey ^ IleAoir*6ov Kal rSiv ©jjgai'wv 
apXV^ ireptfic\Yi oiItw Stt> ^drj. 
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meet them, under pacific appearances, at Pharsalas. They 
indulged hopes of prevailing on him as well as the other 
Thessalians to accept the Persian rescript; for we see by the 
example of Corinth, that they had tried their powers of persuasion 
on enemies as well as Mends, But the Corinthians, while 
refusing the application, had nevertheless respected the public 
morality held sacred even between enemies in Greece, and had 
dismissed the envoys (whether Pelopidas was among them, we 
cannot assert) inviolate. Not so the tyi'ant of Pher£e. Perceiving 
that Pelopidas and Ismenias were unaccompanied by any military 
force, he seized their persons, and carried them off to Pherse as 
prisoners. 

Treacherous as this proceeding was, it proved highly profitable* 
to Alexander. Such was the personal importance of ^ ^ jgg 
Pelopidas, that his imprisonment struck terror among 
the partisans of Thebes in Thessaly, and induced d^patchan^ 
several of them to submit to the despot of Pherae ; 
who, moreover, sent to apprise the Athenians of his Pelopidas. 
capture, and to solicit their aid against the impending defeSed^’ 
vengeance of Thebes. Greatly impressed with the 
news, the Athenians looked upon Alexander as a saved by 
second Jason, likely to arrest the menacing ascendency nonS 
of their neighbour and rival.*^ They immediately 
despatched to his aid thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites ^ ' 

under Autokles, who, unable to get through the Euripus, when 
Boeotia and Eubcea were both hostile to Athens, were forced to 
circumnavigate the latter island. He reached Pherae just in. 
time ; for the Thebans, incensed beyond measure at the seizure 
of Pelopidas, had despatched without delay 8000 lioplites and 
600 cavalry to recover or avenge him. Unfortunately for them,. 
Epameinondas had not been re-chosen commander since his last 
year’s proceedings in Achaia. He was now serving as an hoplite 
in the ranks, while Kleomenls with other Bobotarchs had the 

1 The strong expressions of Demos- iacrre nap* i/pwv orpanjybv edreiVt 
thends show vmat a remarkable effect Qelre S' av7<f Kal nivr* 7\v ‘AXi^avSpo^f 
was produced by the news at Athens &c. 

(cont. Anstokrat. p. 660, s. 142). Alexander is said to have promised 

Ti S ' ; ’AAefavSpov iKtXvov 0«t- to the Athenians SO ample a supply of 
rakhpf ^v£k' eixe ju-Jv atxftoAwTOj^ Srjtra^ cattle as should keep the pnce of ' 
HtfAoiri'Sav, i^Sphs S’ ov 6 «l 5 ©ij- moat very low at Athens (Plutarch^. 
/Saiois*, iffuv S' ouettms 5t«<e«tTO, oUrcas; Apophtheg. Eeg. p. 198 B). 
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command. On entering Thessaly, they were joined by various 
allies in the country. But the army of Alexander, aided by the 
Athenians, and placed under the command of AutoM^s, was 
found exceedingly formidable, especially in cavalry. The 
Thsssalian allies of Thebes, acting with their habitual treachery, 
deserted in the hour of danger ; and the enterprise, thus difficult 
and perilous, was rendered impracticable by the incompetence of 
the Bceotarchs. Unable to make head against Alexander and the 
Athenians, they were forced to retreat homeward. But their 
generalship was so unskilful and the enemy’s cavalry so active, 
that the whole army was in imminent danger of being starved or 
destroyed. Nothing saved them now but the presence of 
Epameinondas as a common soldier of the ranks. Indignant as 
well as dismayed, the whole army united to depose their generals, 
•and with one voice called upon him to extricate them from their 
perils. Epameinondas accepted the duty, marshalled the retreat 
in consummate order, took for himself the command of the rear- 
guard, beating off all the attacks of the enemy, and conducted the 
army safely back to ThSbes.^ 

This memorable exploit, while it disgraced the unsuccessful 
Triumph of Boeotarchs, who were condemned to fine and deposi- 
inSess^ tion from their office, raised higher than ever the 
and dis- reputation of Epameinondas among his countrymen. 

But the failure of the expedition was for the time a 
Harsh fatal blow to the influence of Thebes in Thessaly, 
of Pelo- where Alexander now reigned victorious and irresis- 
pidaa. Pelopidas still in his dungeon. The 

cruelties and oppressions, at all times habitual to the despot of 
PliersB, were pushed to an excess beyond all former parallel. 
Besides other brutal deeds of which we read with horror, he is 
said to have surroun(ied by his military force the unarmed citi- 
-zens of Meliboea and Skotussa, and slaughtered them all in mass. 
In such hands the life of Pelopidas hung by a thread ; yet he 
himself, with that personal courage which never forsook him, 
held the language of unsubdued defiance and provocation against 
the tyrant. Great sympathy was manifested by many Thessa- 
lians, and even by Th§be, the wife of Alexander, for so illustrious 
a prisoner ; and Alexander, fearful of incurring the implacable 
1 DiodCr. xv. 7i ; Plutarch, Felop. c. 28 ; Pausanias, ix. 16, 1. 
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enmity of Tli^bes, was induced to spare his life, though retaining 
him as a prisoner. His confinement, too, appears to have lasted 
some time, before the Thebans, discouraged by their late ill- 
success, were prepared to undertake a second expedition for his 
release. 

At length they sent a force for the purpose, which was placed 
on this occasion under the command of Epameinondas. 

The renown of his name rallied many adherents in 
the country ; and his prudence, no less than his mili- 
tary skill, was conspicuously exhibited in defeating saiy, under 
and intimidating Alexander, yet without reducing him 
to such despair as might prove fatal to the prisoner, rescue of 
The despot was at length compelled to send an em- who 
bassy excusing his recent violence, offering to restore 
Pelopidas, and soliciting to be admitted to peace and Alexander 
alliance with Thebes. But Epameinondas would grant truce! ^ 
nothing more than a temporary truce, ^ coupled with 
the engagement of evacuating Thessaly * while he required in 
exchange the release of Pelopidas and Ismenias. His terms were 
acceded to, so that he had the delight of conveying his liberated 
friend in safety to Thebes. Though this primary object was 
thus effected, however, it is plain that he did not restore Thebes 
to the same influence in Thessaly which she had enjoved prior 
to the seizure of Pelopidas.^ That event, with its consequences, 


1 Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 29) says a 
truce for thirty days ; but it is difficult 
to believe that Alexander would have 
been satisfied with a term so very 
short. 

3 The account of the seizure of Pelo- 
pidas by Alexander, with its conse- 
quences, is contained chie^ in Dio- 
a6rus, xv, 71--76; Plutarc)^ Pelopidas, 
c. 27—29 ; Cornel. Nep. Pelop. c. 5 ; 
Pausanias, ix. 16, 1. XenophCn does 
not mention it. 

I have placed the seizure in the 
year 366 B.C., after the return of Pelo- 
pidas from his embassy in Persia; 
which embassy I a^ee with Mr. Pyncs 
Clinton in refening to the year 367 B.C. 
Plutarch places the seizure before the 
embassy; Dioddrus places it in the 
year between midsummer, 308, and 
midsummer, 367 B.c. ; but he does not 
mention the embassy at all, in its 
regular chronologicjil order; he only 


alludes to it in summing up the ex- 
ploits at the close tJue career of 
Pelopidas. 

Assuming the embassy to the Per- 
sian court to have occurred in 367 B.C., 
the seizure cannot well have happened 
before that time. 

The year 308 B.C. seems to have 
been that wherein Pelopidas made his 
second expedition into Thessaly, from 
which he returned victorious, bringing 
back the hostages. 

The seizure of Pelopidas was accom 
pllshed at a time when Epameinondas 
was not Boeotarcb, nor in command of 
the Theban army. Now it seems to 
have been not until the close of 367 
B.C., after the accusations arising out 
of his proceedings in Achaia, that 
Epameinondas missed being re-chosen 
as general. 

Xenophdn, in describing the embassy 
of Pelopidas to Persia, mentions his 
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still remained a blow to Thebes and a profit to Alexander, who 
again became master of all or most part of Thessaly, together 
with the Magnetes, the Phthiot Achseans, and other tributaiy 
nations dependent on Thessaly, maintaining unimpaired ins 
influence and connexion at Athens.^ 

While the Theban arms were thus losing ground in Thessaly, 
B.0 86tJ ^ important point was gained in their favour on the 
other side of Boeotia. Oropus, on the north-eastern 
tabfnfrom frontier of Attica adjoining Boeotia, was captured and 
^aceTin^^ Wrested from Athens by a party of exiles who crossed 
the hands over from Eretria in Euboea, with the aid of Themison, 

bans^ <iespot of the last-mentioned town. It had been more 
Mcaii^ than once lost and regained between Athens and 
Chajfis from Thebes ; being seemingly in its origin Boeotian, and 
Corinth. never incorporated as a Deme or equal constituent 
member of the Athenian commonwealth, but only recognized as 
a dependency of Athens ; though, as it was close on the frontier, 
many of its inhabitants were also citizens of Athens, demots of 
tne neighbouring Deme Groea.^ So recently before as the period 
immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra, angry remonstrances 
had been exchanged between Athens and Th§bes respecting a 
portion of the Oropian territory. At that time, it appears, the 


grounds for expecting a favourable re- 
ception, and the matters which he had 
to boast of (Hell. vii. l, 35). Now if 
Pelopidas, immediately before, had 
been seized and detained for some 
months in prison by Alexander of 
Pherse, surely Xenophdn would have 
alluded to it as an item on the other 
aide I know that tliis inference from 
the silence of Xenouhdn is not always 
to be trusted. Buc in this case we 
must recollect that he dislikes both 
the Theban leaders; and we may 
fairly conclude, that where he is enu- 
merating the trophies of Pelopidas, he 
would hardly have failed to mention a 
signal disgrace, if there had been one, 

Pelopidas was taken prisoner by 
Alexander, not in battle, but when 
in pacific mission, and under circum- 
stances in which no man less infamous 
than Alexander would have seized him 
(irapaoTToviT/aet^— Plutarch, Apophth. 
p. 194 D; Pausan. iz. 15, 1; “legationis 
jure satis tectum se arbltraretur 


Com, Nep.). His imprudence in trust- 
ing himself under any circumstances to 
such a man as Alexander, is blamed by 
Polybius (viii 1) and others. But we 
must suppose such imprudence to be 
partly justified or explained by some 
plausible circumstances ; and the pro- 
clamation of the Persian rescript 
appears to me to present the most 
reasonable explanation of bis pro- 
ceeding. 

On these grounds, which, in my 
judgment, outweigh any probabilities 
on the contrary side, 1 have placed the 
seizure of Pelopidas in 366 B.a, after 
the embassy to Persia: not without 
feeling, however, that tne chronology 
of this period cannot be rendered abso- 
lutefy certain. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 81—85. 

2 See the instructive Inscription and 
comments published by Professor Ross, 
in which the Deme Tpa^s, near Orbpus, 
was tlist distinctly made known (Ross, 
Dio Demen von Attika, pp. 6, 7— Halle, 
1846). 
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Thebans were forced to yield, and their partisans in Oropus were 
banished.^ It was these partisans who, tlu'ough the aid of Themi- 
son and the Eretrians, now effected their return, so as to re-possess 
themselves of OrOpiis, and doiil>tless to banish the principal citizens 
friendly to Athens.- So great was the sensation j)roduced among 
the Athenians, that they not only marched with all their force to- 
recover the place, but also recalled their general Chares with that 
mercenary force which he commanded in the territories of Corinth 
and Plilius. They further requested aid from the Corinthians and 
their other allies in Peloponnesus. These allies did not obey the 
summons ; hut the Athenian force alone would have sufficed to 
retake Ordpus, had not the Thebans occui)ied it so as to place it 
beyond their attack. Athens was obliged to a(‘fpiiesce in their 
occupation of it, though under protest, and with the understand- 
ing that the disputed right should be referred to impartial arbi- 
tration.^ 

Tliis seizure of Orupus produced more than one material conse- 
quence. Owing to the recal of Chares from Corinth, jj 
the liarbour of Sikyun could no longer be maintained 
jigainst the Sikyoiiians in the town ; who, with the coutmfted 
aid of the Arcadians, reca])turcd it, so that both town yeioVomio- 
and harbour again came into the league of Thebans suwi allies ; 
and Arcadians. Moreover, Athens became discontented nuo ISihmce 
with her Peloponnesian allies, for having neglected her 
summons on the emergency at Ordiiiis, although Athe- tii<» Arca- 
iiian troops had been constantly in s(irvice for the pro- S«ith of 
tection of Peloponndsus against the Thebans. The 
growth of such dispositions at Athens became known to the Man- 
tineian LykomedSs, the ablest and most ambitious leader in 
Arcadia, who was not only jealous of the predominance of the 


i Isokrates, Orat. xiv. (Plataic.), s. 
22-411. 

3 Xen. Hbllon. vii 4, 1 ; DiodAr. xv. 
76. 

The previous capture of Ordpus, 
when Athens lost it in 411 B.c,, was 
accomplished under circumstances 
revs analogous (Thucyd. viii. 00), 
^Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 1 ,* BiodOr. xv. 
76. 

Compare Demosthen. Be CoronA, p. 
259, s. 123: iEschiuOa cout, Ktesiphout. 
p. 397, 8. 86. 

8 - 


It would HGcui that we are to refer 
to this loss of OrOpus the trial of 
Ohabrias and Kallistratus in Athens, 
together with the memorable harangue 
of the lattof which BemostlienoH hoard 
as a youth with such strong a<lmiration. 
But our information is so vague and 
scanty that we can maJfeo out nothing 
certainly on the point. Rehihuitz 
(Vitfe Iphicratis, Chabria',. efc Xiinothei, 
pp. lUi)— 114) brings together all the 
scattered testimonies in an instructive' 
chapter. 

18 
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Theliaiis, but had come to a formal rupture with them at the synod 
held for the reception of tlie Persian rescript.^ Anxious to dis- 
engage the Arcadians from Thebes as well as from Sparta, Lyko- 
medCs now took advantage of the discontent of Athens to open 
negotiations with that city, persuading the majority of the Arca- 
dian Ten Thousand to send him thither as ambassador. There 
was difficulty among the Athenians in entertaining his proposition, 
from the alliance subsisting between them and Sparta. But they 
were reminded, that to disengage the Arcadians from Thebes was 
no less in the interest of Sparta than of Athens ; and a favourable 
answer was then given to Lykomedes. The latter took ship at 
PeirfBUs for his return, but never reached Arcadia ; for he hap- 
pened to land at the spot where the Arcadian exiles of the opposite 
party were assembled, and these men put him to death at once.® 
In spite of his death, however, the alliance between Arcadia and 
Athens was still brought to pass, though not without opposition. 

Th^hes was during this year engaged in her unsuccessful cam- 
B.a. 866. Thessaly (alluded to already) for the rescue 


iJpameiiion Pelopidas, which disabled her from effective efforts 
das is sent in Peloponn^sus. But as soon as that rescue had been 
mtoAr? accomplished, Epameinondas, her greatest man and 
spSs^^ her only conspicuous orator, was despatched into 
against Hal- Arcadia to offer, in conjunction with an envoy from 
liati-atus. Argos, diplomat! c obstruction to the proposed Athenian 
alliance. He had to speak against Kalllstratus, the most distin- 
guished orator at Athens, who had been sent by his countrymen 
to plead their cause amidst the Arcadian Ten Thousand, and who, 
among other arguments, denounced the enormities which darkened 
the heroic legends both of Th§bes and Argos. “ Were not Orestes 
and Alkmpeon, both murderers of their mothers (asked Kallistratus), 
natives of Argos? Was not (Edipus, who slew his father and 
married his mother, a native of Thdbes?” — “Yes (said Epamei- 
noudas, in his reply), they were. But Kallistratus has forgotten 
to tell you that tlrese persons, while they lived at home, were 


yXenophCn, Hellenica, vii. 1, 89; 
vii. 4, 2. 

3 XenaphCn, Hellenica., vii. 4, 8, 
Xenopndn notices the singularity of 
the accident. There were plenty of 
vessels in Peirseus; LykomedSs had 


only to make his choice, and to deter- 
mine where he would disembark. He 
fixed upon the exact spot where the 
exiles were assembled, not knowing 
that they were there— fiat/iovMOTara 
diro6»o}ericet. 
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innocent or reputed to be so. As soon as tbeir crimes became 
known, Argos and Thebes banished them ; and then it was that 
Athens received them, stained with confessed guilt.” ^ This clever 
retort told much to the credit of the rhetorical skill of Epamei- 
nondas, but his speech as a whole was not successful. The Arca- 
dians concluded alliance with Athens, yet without formally 
renouncing friendship with Thebes. 

As soon as such new alliance had been ratified, it became 
important to Athens to secure a free and assured project 
entrance into Peloponnesus, while at the same time ^fthenians 
the recent slackness of the Corinthians in regard to to seize 
the summons to Or6pus rendered her mistrustful of they are dis- 
their fidelity. Accordingly it was resolved in the appointed. 
Athenian assembly, on the motion of a citizen named DemotiOn, 
to seize and occupy Corinth ; there being already some scattered 
Athenian garrisons, on various points of the Corinthian territory, 
ready to be concentrated and rendered useful for such a jiuipose. 
A fleet and land force under Charts was made icady and de- 
spatched. But on reaching the Corinthian port of Kenchrefe, 
Ohai'Os found himself shut out even from admittance. The pro- 
position of Demotion, and the resolution of the Athenians, had 
become known to the Oorintbians, who fortlnvith stood upon 
their guard, sent soldiers of their own to relievo the various 
Athenian outposts on their territory, and called upon these latter 
to give in any complaints for which they might have ground, as 
their services were no longer needed. CharOs pretended to have 
learnt that Corinth was in danger. But both he and the remain- 
ing Athenians were dismissed, though with every expression of 
thanks and politeness.^ 

The treacherous purpose of Athens was thus baflled, and the 
■Corinthians were for the moment safe. Yet their position was 


i ConiGlius Nopos, Epamoinond. c. 
■C ; Plutarch, JReipuh. Gor. p. 810 
Fj Plutarch, Apophthog. JRetg. p. 193 

Compare a similar reference on the 
part of others to the crimes embodied 
in Theban legend (Justin, ix. 8). 

Perhaps it may have been during 
this embassy into Peloponnfisus, that 
Kallistratus addressed the discourse 
to the public assembly at MessOnO, to 


which Aristotle makes allusion (Rhe- 
toric, iii 17, U) ; possibly enough, 
against Epaineinandos also. 

Xen. TJollon. vii. 4, 4-0. 

The public debates of the Athenian 
assembly were not favourable to the 
success of a scheme like that proposed 
by Demotion, to which secrecy was in- 
dispensable. Compare another scheme, 
divulged in like manner, in ThucydidOs, 
iii. S. 
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precarious and uncomfortable ; for their enemies, Thebes and 
Argos, were already their masters by land, and Athens 
had now been converted from an ally into an enemy. 
thians?^i. 1‘esolved to assemble a sufficient merce- 

SSSers ^ while tlnia provide 

are anxious ing for military security, they sent envoys to Thebes to 
negotiations for peace. Permission was granted 
apply to to them by the Thebans to go and consult their allies, 
and to treat for peace in conjunction with as m?iny 
as could be brought to share their views. Accordingly the 
Corinthians went to Sparta and laid their case before the full 
synod of allies, convoked for the occasion. “We are on the 
point of ruin (said the Corinthian envoy), and must make peace. 
We shall rejoice to make it in conjunction with you, if you will 
consent ; but if you tbink proper to persevere in the war, be not 
displeased if we make peace without you.” The Epidaiu-iaiis and 
Phliasians, reduced to the like distress, held the same language 
of weariness and impatience for peace.- 
It had been ascertained at Thebes that no propositions for 
^ t ^ peace could he entertained which did not coulain a 
the Spar- loiTual recognition oi the ludependeuce of JMesseiiC*. 
Siowieu^ To this the Corinthians and other allies of Sparta had 
pencwire of difficulty ill agreeing. But they vainly ciidea- 
MeasSnei voured to prevail upon Sparta herself to submit to 
proStheir concession. The Spartans refused to re- 

conseutlng linqiiisli a territory inherited from victorious fore- 
fathers, and held under so long a prescription. They 
repudiated yet more indignantly the idea of recognizing as free 
Greeks and equal neighbours those who had so long been their 
slaves. They proclaimed their determination of continuing the 
war, even smgle-liauded and with all its hazards, to regain what 
they had lost ; ® and although they could not directly jirohihit 
the Corinthians and other allies, whose sickness of the war had 


1 It seems probable that these were 
the mei*cenanes placed by the Corin- 
thians under the command ot Timo- 
phanfia, and employed by him after- 
wards as instruments for establishing 
a despotism. 

Plutarch (Timoleon, o. 3, 4) alludes 
briefly to lueicenaries equipped about 
this time (as far ns we cau verify his 


chronology), and to the Corinthian 
mercenaries now aHsembled in con- 
nexion with Timoleon and Timophanfis, 
of whom I Hhiill have to say much in a 
future chapter. 

2 Compare Xen. Hellon. vii 4, 8, 0* 
with isokratds, Or. vi. (Archidamus). 
S. 106. 

^ Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 9. 
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becoine inlolei*al)le, from negotiating a separate peace for them- 
selves, yet they gave only a reluctant consent Archidamus, sou 
of Age^ilaiis, even reproached the allies with timorous selfishness, 
partly in desei’ting their benefactress Sparta at her hour of need, 
partly in recommending her to submit to a sacrifice ruinous to 
her honour.^ The Spartan prince conjured his countrymen in 
the name of all their ancient dignity to spurn the mandates of 
ThGbes ; to shrink neither from effort nor from peril for the re- 
conquest of MessenS, even if they had to fight alone against all 
Greece ; and to convert their military population into a perma- 
nent cam]), sending away their women and children to an asylum 
in friendly foreign cities. 

Though the Spartans were not inclined to adopt the desperate 
suggestions of Archidanius, yet this important congress b.c. see. 
ended hy a scission between them and their allies, oorinth 
The Corinthians, Phliasians, Epidaurians, and others Kpidaurus, 
went to Thehes and concluded peace, recognizing the Snciud?*^*' 
independence of MessoiiG, and alfinning the inde])en- Thibet but 
dence of each separate city within its own territory, without 
without either obligatory alliance or headship on the reSJf^uizinff 
part of any city. Yet when the Thebans invited them of 

to contract an alliance, they declined, saying that this Messeu^. 
would be only embarking in war on the other side, whereas that 


1 This sentimont of dissatisfaction 
against the allies is strongly and 
reiieatedly set forth in the Oration of 
Isokiatfis called Archidamus, composed 
as if to 1)0 spoken m this synod— and 
good evidence (whether actually spoken 
or not) of the feelings aminatmg the 
prince and a large party at Hpavta. 
Archidamus treats those allies who 
recommended the Spartans to surrender 
Messenfi as worse enemies even than 
those who had broken off altogether. 
He specifies Oorinthians, Phliasians, 
and Epidaurians, sect. 11— 13— ets tovto 

6’ ijKOvari TrAeoj^t^ia?, Kal rocavrrii^ rffjiSjy 
Ko.TtyyMKa.a'LV avat'SpCa.Vf S>c;re iroAAdKiv 
af KocravTes vvep rfj^ avTup rroAejaeli', 
vtrip Mfioronivi 79 ovie otovrai Btlv ^/mas 
Kf-vhvuewLv * aAA* iv* olvtoX T^fp C(fnsTcp(xv 
<avTU>p d<r^aAws Kapiriavrai^ mipwPTat 
StSdarfcciP ^/utas <09 j^pr) rots ^x^pol^ rm 
^p,flT<'pas Trapa^wpi^crat Kal irpoi roU 
dAAots effairtiAovcrti/, &>?, «c pjq ravra 
avy^iOpyjiroiAtp, 7roi.T/)cr6p.t-voL t^p elp-^vnu 

jcara <rd)a^ outoiJs. Compare sect. 67, 


87, 90, 10r», 106, 123. 

Wo may infer from this discourse of 
Isokrates, that the displeasure of the 
Spartans against their allies, because 
the latter mlvised them to relinquish 
MeasenO, was much greater than the 
narrative of Xenoi)h6n (Uollen. vii. 4, 
8 — 11) would lead ns to believe. 

^ In the argument prefixed to the 
discourse, it la a-sserted, (among various 
other inaccuracies) that the Spartans 
had sent to Th6hes to ask for peace, 
and that the Thebans had said in 
leply— peace would be granted, el 

^<.orarr]P 7 ]p aPOtKicruxrt Kcrl avropo/iop 

edo-bxri. Now the Spartans had never 
sent to Thfibes for this purpose ; the 
Corinthians went to ThOues, and 
there lejirnt the peremptory condition 
requiring that Mcss6n6 should be 
rocogniaed. Next, the Thebans would 
never require Sparta to recoloniae or 
reconstitute (duotKia-ai) lVIess6n4 ; that 
had been already done by the Thebans 
themselves. 
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which they sighed for was peace. Peace was accordingly sworn 
upon the terms indicated in the Persian rescript, so far as re- 
garded the general autonomy of each separate town, and specially 
that of Messen^, but not including any sanction, direct or indirect, 
of Theban headship.^ 

This treaty removed out of the war, and placed in a position 
B 0 866 neutrality, a considerable number of Grecian states, 

chiefly those near the Isthmus — Corinth, Phlius, 
Epidaurus ; probably TrcczSn and Hermion^, since 
Grecian^ them again mentioned among the 

states after contending parties. But it left the more powerful 
this peace, g^g^^es — Thebes and Argos, Sparta and Athens^ — still 

at war, as well as Arcadia, Achaia, and Elis. The relations be- 
tween these states, however, were now somewhat complicated 
for Thebes was at war with Sparta, and in alliance, though not 
altogether hearty alliance, with the Arcadians ; while Athens 
was at war with Thebes, yet in alliance with Sparta, as well as 
with Arcadia. The Argeians were in alliance with Thebes and 
Arcadia, and at war with Sparta; the Eleians were on unfriendly 
terms, though not yet at actual war, with Arcadia, yet still (it 
would appear) in alliance with Thebes. Lastly, the Arcadians 
themselves were losing their internal co-oi)eration and harmony 
one with another, which had only so recently begun. Two 
parties were forming among them under the old conflicting aus- 
pices of Mantineia and Tegea. Tegea, occupied by a Theban 
liar most and garrison, held strenuously with Megalopolis and 
Messen^ as well as with Thebes, thus constituting a strong and 
united frontier against Sparta. 

As the Spartans complained of their Peloponnesian allies for 
urging the recognition of MessQn^ as an independent slate, so they 
were no less indignant with the Persian king, who, though still 
calling himself their ally, had inserted the same recognition in 

1 DioclAms (xv. 76) states that the that rescri|)t ; so far, but no further 
Persian kinpr sent envoys to Greece, (as I coiKjeive), the assertion of Dio- 
who caused tiois peace to be concluded. dOrus about Persian intervention is 
But there seems no ground for heliev- exact. 

ing that any Persian envoys had « DiodOnis (xv. 76) is further inaccu- 
visited Greece since the return of rate in stating the peace as universally 
Pelopidas, whose return ivith tlie re- accepted, and as being a conclusion of 
script did in fact constitute a Persian the Bueotian and Ijocedseraonian war, 
intervention. The peace now con- which had begun witli the battle of 
(duded was upon the general basis of Leuktra. 
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the rescript granted to Pelopidas.^ The Athenians also were dis- 
satisfied with this rescript. They had (as has heen Athens 
already stated) condemned to death Timagoras, one 
of their envoys who had accompanied Pelopidas, for 
having received bribes. They now availed themselves king— 
of the opening left for them in the very words of the ^npUroni 
rescript, to send a fresh embassy up to the Persian him, pro- 
court, and solicit more favourable terms. Their Amphipohs 
new envoys, communicating the fact that Timagoras 
had betrayed his trust and had been punished for possession, 
it, obtained from the Great King a fresh rescript, pronouncing 
Amphipolis to be an Athenian possession instead of a free city.^ 
Whether that other article also in the former rescript, which 
commanded Athens to call in all her armed ships, was now 
revoked, we cannot say ; but it seems probable. 

At the same time that the Athenians sent this second embassy, 
they also despatched an armament under Timotheus b.o. see. 
to the coast of Asia Minor, yet with express instriic- Timotheus 
tions not to violate the peace with the Persian king, sent ^^th 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, went to the same scone, — Agesiiaus 
though without any public force; availing himself 
only of his long-established military reputation to zan6s. 
promote the interests of his country as negotiator. Both Siiartau 
and Athenian attention was now turned, directly and specially, 
towards Ariobarzanes, the satrap of Phrygia ; who (as has been 
already related) had sent over to Greece, two years before, 
Philiskus of Abydus, with the view either of obtaining from tbe 
Thebans peace on terms favourable to Sparta^ or of aiding the 


1 Xen. Enc. Agesil. ii. 30. — 

Tcp Heparjf SiKTiv iiriOijcreiv xai rS>v Trpdor- 
0ev^, KCLi OTL vvVy erv/xua^os elvai ^derKtaVy 
itrerarTt Mecr<njvr)v a<ftievat. 

2 This second mission of the 
Athenians to the Persian court 
(pursuant to the invitation contained 
in the rescript given to Pelopidas, 
Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 37), appears to me 
implied in BemosthenSs, Pals. Leg. p. 
384, s. 160; p. 420, s. 283; Or. Be 
Halonneso, p. 84, s. 30. 

If the king of Peraia was informed 
that Tiuiagoms had been put to death 
by his countrymen on returning to 
Athens— and if he sent down (icare- 


irefjiil/ev) a fresli rescript about Amphi- 
lis—tbis information can only have 
en communicated, and the new 
resenpt only obtained, by a second 
embassy sent to him frr)m Athens. 

Perhaps the Lacodnemonian Kallias 
may have accompanied this second 
Athenian mission to Susa ; wo hear of 
him as having como back with a 
friendly letter from the Persian king 
to Agesilaus (XenophOn, Enc, Ages, 
viii. 3; Plutarch, Apophth Lacon. p. 
1213 E), brought by u Persianmessenger. 
But the statement is too vague to 
enable us to verify this as the actual 
occasion. 
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latter against them.^ Ariobarzan^s was then preparing, and 
apparently had since openly consummated, his revolt from the 
Persian king, which Agesilaus employed all his influence in 
fomenting. The Athenians, however, still wisliing to avoid a 
distinct breach with Persia, instructed Timotheus to assist 
Ariobarzanis, yet with a formal proviso tliat he should not break 
truce with the Great King. They also conferred both upon 
Aiiobarzan^s (with his tliree sons) and upon Philiskus the 
gift of Athenian citizenship.® That satiap seems now to have 
had a laige mercenary force, and to have been in possession of 
both sides of the Hellespont, as well as of Periiitlius on the 
Propontis ; while Philiskus, as his chief officer, exercised 
extensive ascendency, disgraced by much tyranny and brutality, 
over the Grecian cities in that region. 

Precluded by his instructions from openly aiding the revolted 
Conquest of Timotheus turned his force against the 

Samos by island of Samos, which was now held by Kyprothemis, 
Timotheus. Grecian chief vdth a military force m the service of 
Tigranes, Persian satrap on the opposite mainland. How or 
when Tigran§s had acquired it, we do not know ; but the 
Persians, when once loft by the peace of Antalkidas in quiet 
possession of the continental Asiatic Greeks, naturally tended to 
push their dominion over the neighbouring islands. After 
carrying on his military operations in Samos, with 8000 peltasts 
and 30 triremes, for ten or eleven months, Timotheus became 
master of it. His success was the more gratifying, as he liad 
found means to pay and maintain his troops during the wliole 
time at the cost of enemies, without either drawing upon the 
Athenian treasury or extorting contributions from allies.® An 
important possession was thus acquired for Atliens, while a 
considerable number of Samians of the opposite party went into 
banishment, with the loss of tlieir properties. Since Samos was 
not among the legitimate possessions of the king of Persia, this 

1 Xeu. Hellen. vii. 1, 27. Samos, are touclied upon in tlie 

!»DemoHthcn. De Eliocllor. Libert. l^soudo-Aristoteles, (Economic, ii. 23; 
p, 193, s. 10, cont Ariatokrat. p. 000, s. and in Pniyu-u. iii 10, 0 ; so far as we 
165 ; p. 687, s, 242. can understaml tlieiu, tney appear to 

» Demosthon. vi sup. / IsokmtOs, be only coutributionH, levied under a 
Or. XV. (r'e Dermut.) s. 118; Cornel, thin disguise, upon the inhabitants. 
Nepos, Timotli, c. 1. Since Ariobarssanfis gave monov to 

The stratHgema whereby Timotheus Agesilaus, he may perhaps have given 
procured money for his troops at some to Timotheus during this siege. 
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conquest was not understood to import war between him and 
Athens. Indeed it appears that the revolt of Ariobarzanes and 
the uncertain fidelity of various neighbouring satraps shook for 
some time the King’s authority, and absorbed his revenues in 
these regions. Autophradates, the satrap of Lydia, and Mausolus, 
native prince of Karia under Persian supremacy, attacked 
AriobarzaiiSs, with the view, real or pretended, of quelling his 
revolt, and laid siege to Assus and Adrarnyttinm. But they are 
said to liave been induced to desist by the personal influence of 
Agesilaus.^ As the latter had no army, nor any means of allure- 
ment (except perhaps some money derived from Ariobarzan^s), 
we may fairly presume that the two besiegers were not very 
earnest in the cause. Moreover, we shall find both of them, a 
few years afterwards, in joint revolt with Ariobarzanes himself 
against the Persian Kiug.‘*^ Agosilaus obtained, from all three, 
pecuniary aid for Sparta.^ 

The acquisition of Samos, while it exalted the reputation of 
Tiinotheus, materially enlarged the maritime do- 
million of Athens. It seems also to have weakened 
the hold of tlie Great King on Asia Minor, to have JSmlssicn 
disposed the residents, both satraps and Grecian cities, 
to revolt, and thus to have hel])ed Ariobarzanes, who obtainedby 
rewarded both Agesilaus and Timotheus. Agesilaus 
was enabled to carry home a sum of money to his embarrassed 
countrymen ; but Tiuiotlieus, declining pecuniary aid, obtained 
for Athens the more valuable boon of readmission to tlie Thracian 
Ohersonese. Ariobarzanes made over to him Sestus and Krithotd 
in that peninsula ; possessions doubly precious, as they securecl 
to the Athenians a partial mastery of the passage of the Helles- 
pont, with a large circumjacent territory for occupation.* 

1 Xoaoph. Knc. Ages. ii. 26 ; Polyas- miserably scanty and indistinct .tve 
juis, vii. 2(j. our aublioritioH. 

1 do not know whether it is to this Kehdaute(Vifca‘Iphicratis,Chabria‘, 
3 )eriod that ^vo are to refer the siege of et Tiniotiioi, chap, v, pp, 118— 180) is 
Artaneus by AutophrudatGs, which an instmctivo auxiliary in putting 
he w.'iH inducod to roliiK|iiisli by an together scraps of information : coni- 
ingemous i^ropimition of Enhnlus, who pare also Weissenbom, HoUen. pp. 162 
hold tho place (Anstot. Politic, ii. 4, —14)4 (dena, 1844) 

30) 8 Xen. Hue. Ages. ii. 26, 27. 

8 It 18 with the greatest difficulty ^Isok. Or. xv. (Do Ponnut)s. i f)— 
that we make out anything like a 116 ; Cornelius Nepos, Timotheus, c. 1 
tliread of events at this period: so Isokratgs particularly dwells upon 
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Samos 
and the 
Chersonese 
—new 
propiietary 
ac(iuisitions 
for Athens. 
Athenian 
kleruchs or 
settlers sent 
thither as 
proprietors. 


Samos and the Chersonese were not simply new tributary con- 
federates aggregated to the Athenian synod. They 
were, in large proportion, new territories acquired to 
Athens, open to he occupied by Athenian citizens as 
out-settlers or kleruchs. Much of the Chersonese had 
been possessed by Athenian citizens, even from the 
time of the first MiltiadCs, and afterwards down to the 
destruction of the Athenian empire in 405 b.c. 
Though all these proprietors had been then driven 
home and expropriated, they had never lost the hope of a favour- 
able turn of fortune and eventual re-entry.^ That moment had 
now aiTived. The formal renunciation of all private appropria- 
tions of land out of Attica, which Athens had proclaimed at the 
formation of her second confederacy in 378 B.C., as a means of 
conciliating maritime allies, was forgotten, now that she stood 
no longer in fear of Sparta. The same system of kleruchies 
which had so much discredited her former empire, was again 
partially commenced. Many kleruchs, or lot-holders, were sent 
out to occupy lands both at Samos and in the Chersonese. 
These men were Athenian citizens, w’ho still remained citizens of 
Athens even in their foreign domicile, and whose properties 
lormed part of the taxable schedule of Athens. The particulars 
of this important measure are unknown to us. At Samos the 
emigrants must have been new men, for there had never been 
any kleruchs there before.^ But in the Chersonese, the old 


iJie fact that the con quest of Tiraothens kleruchs wore sent out in 361 and in 
secured to Athens a largo chcumjacent 362 n.c , as niontioucd ])y the Scholiast 
territory — Stv \riij)6t!i<roiv aTra^ 6 roiroj on ^schmOs cont. Timaich, p. SI, c. 
Ttepiexoiv ot/c<co 9 rjvayKdcBri rff nokei 12 ; and by Phllochorus, IV. ISI, ed. 
yevearOai, ^c. (s. 114). Didot. Sco the note of Wesseling, 

From the value of the Hellespont to who questions the accuracy of the daw 
Athens as ensuring a regular supply of in DiodOnis. X dissent from his 
com imported from the Euxiiie, sostus criticism, though he is supported both 
was sometimes called “ the flour-board by Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, b. 
of the Peiraeus " — tj TnjAta toC Jleipaius in. p. 428) and by Mr. Clinton (F. 
(Aristot. Rhetor, iii, 10, 3). H ad aim. 362). I think it highly 

* See Andokid6s de Pace, s. 16. improbable that so long an interval 
2 That tho Athenian occupation should have elapsed between the- 
of Samos (doubtless only in part) by capture of tho island and the sending 
kleruchs, bcffrt/i in 300 or 306 B.C.— is of the kleruchs, or that this latter 
esteblishod by DiodCrus, xviii. 8—18— measure, offensive as it was in the 
when he mentions the restoration eyes of Greece, should have been jtrst 
of the Samians forty-three years after- resorted to by Athens in 852 iJ.c., when 
wards by the Macedonian Perdikkas. she had been so much weakened both 
Tins IS not inconsistent with tho by the Social War and by the progiess 
fact that additional detachments of of Philip. Strabo mentions 2000 
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Athenian proprietors, who had been expropriated forty years 
before (or their descendants), doubtless now went back, and tried, 
with more or less of success, to regain their previous lands, rein- 
forced by bands of new emigrants. And Timotheus, having once 
got footing at Sestus and Krithote, soon extended his acquisitions 
to Elseus and other places ; whereby Athens was emboldened 
publicly to claim the whole Chersonese, or at least most part of 
it, as her own ancient possession, from its extreme northern 
boundary at a line drawn across the isthmus north of Kardia, 
down to Elmus at its southern extremity.^ 

This transfer of lands in Samos to Athenian proprietors, cuiu- 
bined with the resumption of the Chersonese, appears 
to have excited a strong sensation throughout Greece, of \thcns m 
as a revival of ambitious tendencies on the part of 
Athens, and a manifest departure from those disin- 
terested professions which she had set forth in 378 
B.C. Even in the Athenian assembly, a citizen named Kydias 
pronounced an emphatic protest against the emigraticm of the 
kleruchs to Sainos.^ However, obnoxious as the measure was 
to criticism, yet, Laving been preceded by a conquering siege and 
the expulsion of many native proprietors, it does not seem to 
have involved Athens in so much real difficulty as the resump- 
tion of her old rights in the Chersonese. Not only did she here 
come into conflict with independent town-s like Kardia,^ which 
resisted her pretensions, and with resident proprietors whom she 
was to aid her citizens in dispossessing, but also with a new 
enemy, Kotys, king of Thrace. That prince, claiming the Cher- 
sonese as Thracian territory, was himself on tlie point of seizing 
Sestns, when Agesilaus or Arioharzanes drove him away,^ to make 
room for Timotheus and the Athenians. 


kleruchs as having boon sent to 
Samos. But whether he moans the 
first batch alone, or all tho difiorent 
batclies together, we cannot say 
(Strabo, xiv. p. GUS). The father of 
the philosopher Epikurus was among 
these kleruchs : compare Diogen. 
l^rt X. I. 

Relidantz (Vit® Iphicratis, Chabri® 
et Thnotliei, p. 127; seems to me to 
take a just viow ot the very difficult 
chronology of this period. 

DemostheuSs mentions the property 


of the kloruchs, in his general review 
of tho ways and means of Athens, in 
a speech delivered in Olympiad i0<}, 
before 352 B.C. (JDe Symmorus, p. 182, 
8. 19). 

1 See DemoatheniJs, Do Ilalonneso,, 

E . 85, s. 40—42 ; /Eschiafis, De Kals. 
egat. 254, s. 74. 

3 Aristotel, Khetoric. ii. 8, 4. 
3I)emosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
677, s. 201 ; p. 579, s. 20'.) 

4 XenophOn, Kuo. Agosil. ii. 20. 
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It has been already mentioned that Kotys,’ the new Thmcian 
B.C. S 65 — enemy, hut iDreviousIy the friend and adopted citizen 
of Athens, was father-in-law of the Athenian general 
ThraL— Iphikrates, whom he had eiiahled to estahlirih and 
supersSs P^ojde the towm and settlement call(‘d Drya, on the 
Iphikrates. coast of Thrace. Iphikrates had heeii employed hy 
the Athenians for the last three or four years on the coasts of 
Macedonia and Ohalkidike, and especially against Aiiiphipolis ; 
Init he had neither taken the latter pla(‘.e, nor obtained (so far as 
we know) any other success, though he had incurred the expense 
for three years of a mercenary general named Charideinus with a 
body of troops. How so unprofitahle a result on the part of an 
energetic man like Iphikrates is to he explained we cannot tell. 
But it naturally placed him before the eyes of his countrymen in 
disadvantageous contrast with Timotheus, who had just acquired 
Samos and the Chersonese. An additicmal reason for mistrusting 
Iphikratds, too, was presented hy the fact that Athens was now at 
war with his father-in-law Kotys. Hence it was now resolved hy 
the Atlienians to recall him, and appoint TimotheiiH'-^ to an exten- 
sive command, including Thrace and Macod<mia jis well as tlie 
Cliersonese. Perhaps party enmities between the two Athenian 
chiefs, with their respective friends, may have contributed to the 
change. As Iphikrates had been the accuser of TimotheuH a few 
years before, so the latter may have seized this opi)ortiuiity of 
retaliating.^ At all events the dismissed general couductiid him- 
self in such a manner as to justify the mistrust of his country- 
men, taking part with his father-in-law Kotys in the war, and 


iDemosthen. cont. Aristokrat p. 

m, s. 141 . 

SDetnosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
609, a. 174 iweiS^ r'ov fiev 'lifttKpdryjv 

dvoarparyiyov €7roi7j<TaTe, Tcju.ad6oi/ 6' cjt* 
’AjUiJluVoAcv #cal Xeppdvrjcrov 
<rTpa'n]y6vj «Sio. 

8 See Demosthen. cont, Timotli. pp. 
1187, 1188, B. 10-15. 

Tim(>thoaa swore and pledged him- 
self publicly in the Athenian assembly, 
on one occasion, to prefer a^nst 
Iphikrates a ypa^qv $«vCa^ ; hut he 
never realized this engagement, and 
he even aftenvnrds became so far 
reoondled with lphikrat6s as to give 
his daughter in marriage to the son of 


the latter (thUl p. 1204, s. 78). 

To what precise date, or circum- 
stance, this sworn engugomont is 
to be referred, we cannot dotennino. 
Pt>H8ibly the yf>a,4>^ may refer to 
the connexion of IphikmtAH with 
Kotys, wliich might entail in some 
maimer tiie forfeiture of his right of 
citizenship ; for it is difficult to 
undei-stand how ypM in its 

usual sense (implying the negation of 
any original right of citizenship), could 
ever be preferred as a charge against 
iTihikrates; who not only performed 
all tlio active duties of a citizen, 
but served in the highest post, and 
received from the people distinguished 
honours. 
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actually fighting against Athens.’ He had got into his possession 
some hostages of Amphipolis, surrendered to him by Harpalus, 
which gave great hopes of extorting the surrender of the town. 
These hostages he had consigned to the custody of the mercenary 
general Oharid^mus, though a vote had been passed in the Athe- 
nian assembly that they should be sent to Athens.^ As soon as 
the appointment of Iphikrat^s was cancelled, CharidOmus forth- 
with surrendered the hostages to the Amphipolitans themselves, 
thus depriving Athens of a material advantage. And this was 
not all. Though Charideinus had been three years with his band 
in the service of Athens under Iphikratds, yet when the new 
general Timotlieus wished to re-engage him, he declined the pro- 
position, conveying away his troops in Athenian transports, t(^ 
enter into the pay of a decided enemy of Athens, Kotys, and in 
conjunction with Iphikratds himself.^ He was subseq^uently 
coming by sea from Kardia to take service under her other 
enemies, Olynthns and Amijhipolis, when he was cjiptured by the 
Athenian lleet. Under these circumstances he was again i>re- 
vailed on to serve Athens. 

It was against these two cities, and the general coast of Mace- 
donia and the Olialkidic Thrace, tliat Timotheus de- jj 
voted his first attention, postponing for the moment 3fJ4. 

Kotys and the Chersonese. In this enterpnse he 
found means to obtain the alliance of Macedonia, sticceason 
which had been hostile to his ijredecessor Iplukrates. 

Ptolemy of Aldrus, regent of that country, who had 
iissaa'^inated the preceding king, Alexander, son of fails’ nt 
Aiuyntas, was himself assassinated (:30‘5 B.a) by Per- 
(likkas, brother of Alexander.* Perdikkas, during the first year 
or two of his reign, seems to have been friendly and not hostile 
to Athens. He lent aid to Timotheus, who turned his force against 

iDeniosthen. coiit. Aristokrat. p. Ilarpalus waa, I cannot pmsnme t<> 
cm, s 103, cToAjinjerei/ iirrep twi/ Kotvos say. 

Ttpayfidruiu ivixvrCa toTs v/x«T€po(,s crrpa- ^ Poinosthen. cont. Aristokrat. i>, 
iriyo'i^ vavfxaxtilv. 66(1, H. 17G. 

•■i Deniosthon. cont. Aristokrat. p. The orator refers to letters written 
{Ki!), s. 174—177. Respecting thoho by Iphikmlfis and Timotheus to the 
hostages, I csin do nothing more than Athenian people in support of these 
repeat the brief an<l obscure notice of allegations. Unfortunately these letters 
J)emostLoutis. Of the various coiyec- arc not cited in substance, 
tures proposed to illustrate it, none * DiodCrus xv. 77 ; jaEschinfi'S clc 
appear to mo at all satisfactory. Who Fals. Leg. p. 260, c, 14. 
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Olyntlius and other towns both in the Chalkidic Thrace and on 
the coast of Macedonia.^ Probably the Olynthian confederacy 
may have been again acquiring strength during the years of 
lecent Spai'tan humiliation; so that Perdikkas now found his 
account in assisting Athens to subdue or enfeeble it, just as his 
father Amyntas had invoked Sparta for the like purpose. Timo- 
theus, with the assistance of Perdikkas, was very successful in 
these parts, making himseK master of TorCn^, Potidsea, Pydna, 
Methon^, and various other places. As he mastered many of the 
Chalkidic toTOS allied with Olynthus, the means and adherents 
still retained by that city became so much diminished that 
Timotheus is spoken of loosely as having conquered it.^ Here, 
as at Samos, he obtained his successes not only without cost to 
Athens, but also (as we are told) without severities upon the 
allies, simply from the regular contributions of the Thracian 
confederates of Athens, assisted by the employment of a tem- 
porary coinage of base metal.® Yet though Timotheus was thus 
victorious in and near the Thermaic Gulf, he was not more for- 
tunate than his predecessor in his attempt to achieve that which 
Athena had most at heart —the capture of AmpLipolis ; although, 
by the accidental capture of Charidemus at sea, he was enabled 
again to enlist that chief with his band, whose services seem to 
have been greatly appreciated at Athens.^ Timotheus first 
despatched Alkimachus, who was repulsed, then landed himself 
and attacked the city. But the Amphipolitans, aided by the 
neighbouring Thracians in large numbers (and perhaps by the 
Thi'acian Kotys), made so strenuous a resistance that he was 
forced to retire with loss, and even to burn some triremes, which, 
having been carried across to assail the city from the .wide part 


1 DemosthenOs (Olynth. 1, p. 21, s. 
14) mentions the assistance of the 
Macedonians to Timotlieus against 
Olynthns. Compare also his oration 
acl Philippi Epistolani (p. 154, s. 9). 
This can hardly allude to anything else 
than the war earned on hy Timotheus 
on those coasts in 364 B,c. See also 
Polyffin. iii. 10, 14. 

2 Dioddr. XV. 81 ; Cornelius Nepos, 
Timoth. 1 ; IsokratOs, Or. xv. (De 
Permut.) s. 116—119 ; Deinarchus cont. 

. Deraosth. s. 14, cent. Phdokl. s. 19. 

I give in the text what 1 apprehend 


to be the real truth contained in the 
large assertion of Isokratfis— XoA/eiSet? 
ttTTtti'Ta? KO.TbiroKiiJ.-nciv (H, 119). The 
orator states that Timothons acquired 
twentv-four cities in all ; but this total 
Iirobably comprises his conquests in 
other times as well as in other places. 
The expression of Nepos— Olynthios 
bello subegit "—is vague. 

8 Isokratfis L c, ; Aristoteh (Eco- 
nomic. ii. 22 ; Polyoen iii. 10, 14. 

4Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
669, s. 177. 
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of the river Strym6ii above, could not be brought off in the face 
of the enemy 

Timotheus next turned his attention to the war against Kotys in 
Thrace, and to the defence of the newly-acquired Athe- b.o. 363. 
nian possessions in the Chersonese, now menaced by the 
appearance of a new and unexpected enemy to Athens Kotys and 
in the eastern waters of the .®gean— a Theban fleet. Chersonese. 


1 Polyasnus (iii, 10, 8) mentions this 
fact, which is explained by comparing 
(ni ThucydidOs, vii. 9) the desciiption 
of the attack made by the Athenian 
Euetion upon Amphipolis in 414 B.c 

These ilhsuccesses of Timotheus 
stand enumerated, as I conceive, in 
that catalogue of mne defeats, which 
the Scholiast on .Eschinos (De Pals 
Leg. p. 765, Reiske) specifies as having 
been undergone by Athens at the 
territory called Nine IVavs CBpi^ea'OSoi), 
the previous name of the spot where 
Amphipolis was built. They form 
the eighth and ninth items of the 
catalogue 

The third item is the capture of 
Amphipolis by Brasidas. The fourth 
is the defeat of KleOn by Brasidas. 
Then come,— 

6. oi iuoLKOvvre^ 'Hiova *A6r}i»cLtoL 
etikderia-av. The Only way in which I 
•can make historical tact out of these 
words is, by supposing that they 
allude to the driving in of all the 
out-resident Athenians to Athens, 
after the defeat of ASgospotnmi. Wo 
know from ThucydidOs that when 
Amphipolis was taken by Brasidas, 
many of the Athenians who were there 
settled retired to tion; whore they 
probably remained until the close of 
the Peloponnesian war, and were then 
forced hack to Athens. ^ We should 
then have to construe ol ivoiKovvre^ 
€ir’ ’Hcova "AOrfvaloL — “ the Athenians 
residing at Eion " ; which, though not 
an usual sense of the preposition etri 
with an accusative ease, seems the only 
definite meaning which can be made 
out here. 

6. oi fjLcrd ^Lfifiixov arpctrYjyovvTO^ 

dLe<}i$dpYi(rav. 

7. ore UpoiTofLaxo^^ dirdrvxsv 
irokirSiv ahrov<; irapaSovrtav roU bpopotg 
©paf t, these last words are inserted by 
Bekker from a MS.). These two last 
mentioned occurrences aro altogether 
unknown. We may perhaps suppose 
them to refer to the period when 
Iphikratds was commanding the forces 


of Athens in these regions, from 368— 
365 B.c. 

8. e/C7re/*<^0els vno TtpoOeov ’AA/ctjua- 
Xoc cprdrvxev avTov, irapaSovrcav aurou? 
eirl TtpoKpdrov^ ’A9-^vri<riv ap- 

XOUTo<;. 

The word TtpoBeov is here insertetl 
by Bekker from a MS., in place of 
Tcfxoa-ddvov^^ which appeared mUeiske’s 
edition. 

9 Ttix69eos eirtorrpaTeuo’aff ■fjTTT707j cttI 
KaActfxCoivos. 

Here are two defeats of Timotheus 
specified, one in the archonsliip of 
Timokrat^s, which exactly coincides 
with the command of Timotheus in 
these regions (midsummer, 3C4, to 
midsummer, 303 B.C.). But the other 
archon Kalamion is unknown in th^ 
Fasti of Athens. Winiewski (Comment, 
in Demosth. de Corona,, p. 89), Boh- 
necke, and other commentators follow 
Corsini in representing Kalamion to bo 
a corruption of KalUmedh^ who was 
archon from midsummer, 300—359 B.C. ; 
and Mr. Clinton even inserts the fact 
in his tables for that year. But I 
agree with Rehdantz (Vit. Iph. Chab. 
et Tim. p. 153) that such au occurrence 
after midsummer, 360 B.c., can hardly 
be reconciled with the proceedings in 
the Chersonese before and after that 
period, as reported by Demosthenes 
in tiio Oration against AristokratOs. 
Without being able to explain the 
mistake about the name of the archon, 
and without determining whether the 
real mistake may not consist in having 

E laced fiTTt in place of e»ro— I cannot 
ut think that Timotheus underwent 
two repulses, one by his lieutenant, 
and another by himself, near AinphU 
polis— both of them occurring in 364 or 
the early part of 863 b.c. During great 
part of 303 B.C., the attention oiTimo- 
thous seems to have been turned to the 
Chersonese, Byzantium, Kotys, &c. 

My view of the chronology ot this 
period agrees generally with that of 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol. v. ch. 42, 
p. 244— 267^ 
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I liave ali'eacly mentioned that in 366 B.a Tli^bes had sustained 
BO 364— misfortunes in Thessaly. Pelopidas had been 

363 . haiidiilently seized and detained as prisoner by Alex- 

Measures under of Pherae ; a Theban army had been sent to 
Thebans in dishonourably repulsed, 

Thessaly— and had only been enabled to effect its retreat by the 
genius of Epameiiiondas, then serving as a private, and 
called upon by the soldiers to take the coinmand. 
Alexander Afterwaids, Epameinondas himself had been sent at 
ofpher®. ^ second army to extricate his cai)tivo 

friend, which he had accomplished, but not without relinquishing 
Thessaly and leaving Alexander more powerful than ever. For 
a certain time after this defeat the Thebans remained compara- 
tively humbled and quiet At length the aggravated oppressions 
of the tyrant Alexander occasioned such suffering, and provoked 
such missions of complaint on the part of the Thessalians to 
Thebes, that Pelopidas, burning with ardour to revenge both his 
city and himself, prevailed on the Thebans to place him at the 
head of a fresh army for the purpose of invading Thessaly. ^ 

At the same time, probably, the remai'kable successes of the 
. Athenians under Timotheus at Samos and the Cher- 

■£jp8iXXlGZliOXl* 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

das exhorts sonese nad excited uneasiness throughout Greece and 
to jealousy on the part of the Thebans. Epameinondas 

Athens^^”^* ventured to propose to his countrymen that they 
should grapple with Athens on her own element, and 
compete for the headship of Greece not only on land hut at 
sea. In fact the rescript brought down by Peloi>idas from 
the Persian court sanctioned this pretension, by commanding 
Athens to lay up her ships of war, on pain of incurring the 
chastisement of the Great King 2— a mandate which she had so 
completely delied as to push her maritime efforts more ener- 
getically than before. Epameinondas employed all his eloquence 
to impress upon his countrymen that, Sparta being now humbled, 
Athens was their actual and prominent enemy. He reminded 
them, in language such as had been used by Brasidas in the early 
years of the Peloponnesian war, and by Hermokrat^s at Syracuse,® 
that men such as the Thebans, brave and trained soldiers on land, 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. SI : Dioddr. 

XV. 80. 


a Xen. Hellen. vii. 1. 30. 
8 Thucyd, li. 87 ; vit. 21. 
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could soon acquire tlie like qualities on shipboard ; and that the 
Athenians themselves had once been mere landsmen, until the 
exigences of the Persian war forced them to take to the sea.^ 
“We must put down this haughty rival (he exhorted his country- 
men) ; we must transfer to our own citadel, the Kadmeia, those 
magnificent Propylsea which adorn the entrance of the acropolis 
at Athens.’’ ^ 

Such emphatic language, as it long lived in the hostile recol- 
lection of Athenian orators, so it excited at the mo- 
ment extreme ardour on the part of the Theban 
hearers. They resolved to build and equip one 
hundred triremes, and to construct docks with ship- <ias m tixe 
houses fit for the constant maintenance of such a 
number. Epameinondas himself was named com- 
mander, to sail with the first fleet, as soon as it should be ready, 
to Hellespont and the islands near Ionia ; while invitations were 
at the same time despatched to Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, 
encouraging them to prepare for breaking with Athens.® Some 
opposition, however, was made in the Theban assembly to the 
new undertaking, especially by Menekleidas, an opposition 
speaker, who, being frequent and severe in his criticisms upon 
the leading men, such as Pelopidas and Epameinondas, has been 
handed down by Nepos and Plutarch in odious colours. Dema- 
gogues like him, whose power resided in the public assembly, are 
commonly represented as if they had a natural interest in plung- 
ing their cities into war, in order that there might be more matter 
of accusation against the leading men. This representation is 
founded mainly on the picture which Thucydides gives of Kleon 
in the first half of the Peloponnesian war : I h 9 .ve endeavoured in 
a former volume to show ^ that it is not a fair estimate even of 
Kle6n separately, much less of the demagogues generally, un war- 
like men both in taste and aptitudes. Menekleidas at Thebes, 
far from promoting warlike expeditions in order that he might 
denounce the generals when they came back, advocated the 
prudence of continued peace, and accused Epameinondas of in- 

1 DiodCr. xv, 78. *ABvjvaCti>v aKpoir6X.to)s npomiKaia ficrt- 

3 .^schinus, Fals. Leg. p. 276, C. S2, veyMiv «ls ttJv trpoaratrCa.v riis Ka2- 
S. 111. 'BTra/u,tv<ov6as, ovx viroirrij^as to 

T&v *A&'nyaCa>v a^twuxa, etrre^ BtappijfiTiv iv 3 DJodOr. XV. 78, 79. 

irAiJdct rSiv <09 Btt ra * See clx. liv. 

8—19 
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volving his country in distant and dangerous schemes, with a 
view to emulate the glories of Agamemndn by sailing from 
Aulis in Boeotia, as commander of an imposing fleet, to make 
conquests in the Hellespont. “By the helpl of Thebes (re- 
plied Epameinoudas) I have already done more than Agamem- 
nOn. He, with the forces of Sparta and all Greece besides, was 
ten years in taking a single city : while J, with the single force 
ot Th§bes and at the single day of Leuktra, have crushed the 
power of the Agamemnonian Sparta.”^ While repelling the 
charge of personal motives, Epameinondas contended that peace 
would be tantamount to an abnegation of the headship of Greece ; 
and that, if Thebes wished to maintain that ascendant station, 
she must keep her citizens in constant warlike training and action. 

To err with Epameinondas may be considered by some readers 
Menekieidas ^ being right with Menekleidas. But on 

seommgiy the main point of this debate, Menekleidas appears to 
dwsuading really right. For the general exhortations 

naval pre- ascribed to Epameinondas resemble but too closely 
those feverish stimulants which Alkibiades adminis- 
tered at Athens to wind up his countrymen for the fatal expedition 
against Syracuse.^ If we should even grant his advice to be wise 
in reference to land warfare, we must recollect that he was here 
impelling ThSbes into a new and untried maritime career, for 
which she had neither aptitude nor facilities. To maintain 
ascendency on land alone would require all her force and perhaps 
prove too hard for her ; to maintain ascendency by land and sea 
at once would be still more impracticable. By grasping at both, 
she would probably keep neither. Such considerations warrant 
us in suspecting, that the project of stretching across the .^gean 
for ultramarine dependencies was suggested to this great man not 
so much by a sound appreciation of the permanent interests of 
Thebes, as by jealousy of Athens, especially since the recent con- 
quests of Timotheus.® 


1 Cornelius Nepos, Epameinond. c. 
5; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 26: Plu- 
tarch, De Sux Laude, p. 642 A. 

Neither of these two authors ap- 

S ears to me to conceive rightly either 
ie attack or the reply in wliich the 
name of Aganiemn6n is here brought 
forward. As I have given it in the 
text, there is a real foundation for ^e 


attack, and a real point in the reply ; 
as it appears in Cornelius Nepos, there 
is neither the one nor the other. 

That the Spartans regarded them- 
selves as having inherited the leader- 
ship of Greece from Agamemndn, may 
be seen from Herodotus, vii 169. 

2 Thucyd. vi, 17, 18 
s Plutarch (Philopoemen, c. 14) men* 
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The project, however, was really executed, and a large Theban 
fleet under Epameinondas crossed the jEgean in 363 
B.C. In the same year, apparently, Pelopidas marched * * 
into Thessaly, at the head of a Theban land force, 
against Alexander of Pherae. What the fleet achieved mand of a 
we are scarcely permitted to know. It appears that Stl.ic'HeUe- 
Epameinondas visited Byzantium, and we are told 
that he drove off the Athenian guard-squadron under 
Lach^, prevailing upon several of the ilies of Athens to declare 
in his favour.^ Both he and Timotheus appear to have been in 
these seas, if not at the same time, at least with no great interval 
of time between. Both were solicited by the oligarchy of the 
Pontic Herakleia against the people, and both declined to furnish 
aid.^ Timotheus is said to have liberated the besieged town of 
Kyzikus ; by whom it was besieged we do not certainly know, 
but probably by the Theban fleet,* Epameinondas brought back 
his fleet at the end of the year, without having gained any 
splendid victory or acquired any tenable possession for ThSbes, 
yet not without weakening Athens, unsettling her hold upon her 
dependencies, and seconding indirectly the hostilities carried on 
by Kotys, insomuch that the Athenian affairs in the Chersonese 
and Thrace were much less prosperous in 362 b.c. than they had 
been in 364 B.c. Probably Epameinondas intended to return 
with his fleet in the next year (362 b.c.), and to push his 
maritime enterprises still further,^ but we shall find him im- 
peratively called elsewhere, to another and a fatal battle-field. 


tions that some authors represented 
Epameinondas as having consented un- 
willingly to this maiitime expedition. 
He explains such reluctance by refe- 
rence to the disparaging opinion ex- 
pressed by Plato about maritime 
service. But this opinion of Plato is 
founded upon reasons foreign to the 
character of Epameinondas ; and it 
seems to me ovidont that the authors 
whom Plutarch here followed intro- 
duced the opinion only as a hypo- 
thesis to explain why so great a general 
-on land as Epameinondas had accom- 
phslied so hitle at sea, when he took 
command of a fleet; putting himself 
in a function for which he had little 
^Iiacity, like Philopcemen (Plutarch, 
Beipublic. Gerend. Praecept. p. 8X2 E). 
Bauch (in his tract, Epameinondas 


und Thehons Kampf um die Ilege- 
mouie, JJr(‘.sIau, li5i.‘!4, pp. 70, 71) main- 
tains that Epameinondas was con- 
strained against iiis own hotter judg- 
ment to undertake this maritime 
enterprise. X cannot cointddo m his 
opinion. The oracle which Itnuch 
cites from Pausanios (viii. il, 0) proves 
as little as the above extract from Plu- 
tarch. 

1 IsokratSs, Or. v. (Philip.), s. 63 ; 
Diod6r. XV. 79. LSiag ra? ttoAcit rots 
©<j/3atots iTTOLKiorev. I do not fcol assured 
that these general words apply fco Chios, 
ilhudes, and Byzantium, which had 
before been mentioned. 

^ Justin, xvi. 4, 

SDiodOr xv 81; Cornel. Nepos, 
Timotheus, c. 1. 

4 DiodOr. xv. 79. 
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And tlitis the first naval expedition of Thebes was likewise 
the last. 

Meanwhile his friend and colleague Pelopidas had marched 
B 0 363 Thessaly against the despot Alexander, who was 

now at the height of his power, holding in dependence 
attacks^^ a large portion of Thessaly, together with the Phthiot 
Achseans and the Magnates, and having Athens as his 
^success ally. Nevertheless, so revolting had been his cruel-- 
his^ra^^ss numerous were the malcontents who had 

sent to invite aid from Thebes, that Pelopidas did not 
despair of overpowering him. Nor was he daunted 
even by an eclipse of the sun, which is said to have occurred just 
as he was commencing his march, nor by the gloomy warnings 
which the prophets founded upon it, though this event intimi- 
dated many of his fellow-citizens, so that his force was rendered 
less numerous as well as less contident. Arriving at Pharsalus, 
and strengthening himself by the junction of his Thessalian allies, 
he found Alexander approaching to meet him at the head of a 
well-appointed mercenary force greatly superior in number. The 
two chiefs contended who should occupy first the hills called 
Kynos Kephalse, or the Dog’s Heads. Pelopidas arrived there 
first with his cavalry, beat the cavalry of the enemy, and pursued 
them to some distance ; but he thus left the hills open to be 
occupied by the numerous infantry of the enemy, while his own 


infantry, coming up later, were repulsed with loss in their attempt 
to carry the position. Thus unpromising did the battle appear 
when Pelopidas returned from the pursuit. Ordering his victo- 
rious cavalry to charge the infantry on the hill in flank, he 
immediately dismounted, seized his shield, and put himself at 
the head of his own discouraged infantry, whom he again led up 
the hill to attack the position. His presence infused so much 
fresh ardour that his troops, in spite of being twice repulsed, 
succeeded in a third attempt to drive the enemy from the summit 
of the hill. Thus master of the hill, Pelopidas saw before him 
the whole army of the enemy retiring in some disorder, though 
not yet beaten; while Alexander in person was on the right 
wing, exerting himself to rally and encourage them. When 
Pelopidas beheld, as it were within his reach, this detested enemy 
— ^wliose treacherous arrest and dungeon he had himself expeii- 
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-enced, and whose cruelties filled every one’s mouth— he was 
seized with a transport of rage and madness, like Cyrus the 
younger on the field of Kunaxa at the sight of his brother 
Artaxerx^s. Without thinking of his duties as a general, or 
even looking to see by whom he was followed, he rushed im- 
petuously forward, with loud cries and challenges to Alexander 
to come forth and fight. The latter declining the challenge 
retired among his guards, into the midst of whom Pelopidas 
plunged with the few who followed him, and there, while fighting 
with desperate bravery, met his death. So rapidly had this rash 
proceeding been consummated, that his army behind did not at 
first perceive it. But they presently hastened forward to rescue 
or avenge him, vigorously charged the troops of Alexander, and 
put them to fiight with severe loss.^ 

Yet this victory, though important to the Thebans, and still 
more imiDortant to the Thessalians, was to both of _ 

* ' EXC0SSlVfi 

them robbed of all its sensible value by the death of <rnotoftiie 
Pelopidas. The demonstrations of grief throughout 
the army were unbounded and universal. The 
soldiers yet warm from their victory, the wounded 
men with wounds still untended, flocked around the corpse, 
piling up near to it as a trophy the arms of the slain enemies. 
Many, refusing either to kindle fire or to touch their evening 
meal, testified their aflliction by cutting ofi^ their own hair as 
well as the manes of their horses. The Thessalian cities vied 
with each other in tokens of affectionate resj)ect, and obtained 
from the Thebans x^^rraission to take the chief share in his 
funeral as their lost guardian and protector. At Thebes the 
emotion was no less strikingly manifested. Endeared to his 
countrymen first as the head of that devoted handful of exiles 
who bmved every peril to rescue the city from the Lacedaemo- 
nians, Pelopidas had been re-elected without interruption to the 
annual ofiico of Boeotarch during all the yeai^s that had since 
elapsed “ (378 — 364 B.C.). He had taken a leading part in all 
their struggles and all their glories ; lie had been foremost to 
cheer them in the hour of despondency ; he had lent himself, 

1 For the description of this memo- Nepos, Pelopid. c. 6. 
rahle scone, see l^lutarch, Pelopidas, s Diod,6r. xv, 81. Plutarch (Pelop. 
4i. 81, 32 ; Diod6r. xv. 80, 81 ; Ooniel. c, 34) states substantially the same. 
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with the wisdom of a patriot and the generosity of a friend, to 
second the guiding ascendency of Epameinondas, and his mode- 
ration of dealing towards conquered enemies.^ 

All that ThSbes could do was to avenge the death of Pelopidas. 

The Theban generals, Malkitas and Diogeiton,*^ con- 
bSfs'^com- ducted a powerful force of 7000 hoplites into Thessaly, 
due and put themselves at the head of their partisans in 

:mder of that country. With this united army they pressed 

Phem Alexander hard, completely worsted him, and reduced 
him to submit to their own terms. He was compelled to relin- 
quish all his dependencies in Thessaly ; to coniine himself to 


1 Plutarch, Compar. Pelopid. and 
Marcoll. c. 1. 

- DiodOrus (xv. 78) places in one and 
the sanio year both— 1. The maritime 
project of Epameinondas, including his 
recommendation of it, the equiuinont 
of the fleet, and the actual expedition. 
2. The expedition of Pelopidas into 
Thessady with its immediate conse- 
quences. He mentions first the tomer 
of the two, hut he places both in the 
first year of Olympiad 104, the year 
in which TimokratSs was archou at 
Athens, that is, from midsummoi, 864, 
to midsummer, 363 B.C Hq passes 
immediately from the maiitiuie ex- 
pedition into an allusion to the battle 
of Mantineia, which (ho says) piovod 
fatal to Epaineiiioiidas and hindered 
him from following up his ideas of 
maritime activity. 

The battle of Mantineia took place 
in June or July, 3(52 B.C. The mimtime 
expedition imiuodiatcly preceding that 
battle would thoiofore natumlly hike 
plsLce in the summer of 363 B.C., the 
year 864 B.C. having been occupied in 
the requisite naval equipments. 

I incline to think that the march of 
Pelopidas into Thessaly also took place 
during .‘563 B.a, and tlnit his death thus 
occurred while Epameinondas was ab- 
sent on shipboard. A probable reason 
is thus supplied why the second Theban 
anny which wont to avengo Pelopidas 
was oominandod, not by his fiienu and 
colleague Epameinondas, hut by other 
generals. Had Kpammnondas been 
then at home, this would hardly have 
been. 

The eclipse of the sun, which both 
Plutarch and DiodCrus mention to 
have immediately preceded the out- 
march of Pelopidas, does not seem to 
have been as yet certainly identified. 


Dodwell, on the authority of an astro- 
nomical fiiend, places it on the 18th of 
June, :J04 B.C., at five o’clock in the 
morning. On tho other hand, Calvi- 
sius places it on the 13th of July in the 
same Julian year, at a qnartei* before 
eleven o’clock in the day (see L’Art de 
verifier les Dates, tom i. p 257). We 
may remark that the day named by 
Dodwell (as ho himself admits) would 
not fall within tho Olj mpic year 364— 
363 B a, bub during the month preced- 
ing the conimoncement of that year. 
Moreover Dodwell speaks as if there 
were no other mouths in tho year, 
except June, July, and August, fit for 
military expeditions ; an hypothesis 
not reasonable to admit. 

Both Sievers and Dr. ThirlwaU 
accept the eclipse mentioned by Dod- 
w'ell, as marking the time when the 
expedition of Pelopidas commeiiced— 
June, 304 B.C. Jiub agamst this, Mr. 
Clinton takes no notice of it in his 
Tables, whicii seems to .show that ho 
was not satisfied as to tho exactness of 
Dod well’s statement on tho chronolo- 
gical identity. If it should turn out, 
on further astronomical calculations, 
that there occurred no echpso ol tlie 
sun in the year 303 B.C,, visible at 
Thubes, I should then fix upon tho 
eclip.se moutionod by Oalvisius (llith 
July, 304 B.C.) as identifying the time 
of the expedition of Pelopidas, which 
would, on that supposition, precede by 
eight or nine months the commence- 
ment of the ti’ansmarine cruise of Epa- 
meinonclas. Tho eclipse mentioned by 
Oalvisius is profemble to thatmentioneil 
by Dodwoll, because it falls within the 
Olympic year indicated by Diod6rus. 

But it appears to me that furblior 
astronomical information is here re- 
quired. 
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Pherae, with its territory ne'ar the Gulf of Pagasa3 ; and to swear 
adherence to Thebes as a leader. All Thessaly, together with the 
Phthiot Achaean s and the Magnates, became annexed to the head- 
ship of the Thebans, who thus acquired greater ascendency in 
Northern Greece than they had ever enjoyed before.^ The power 
of Alexander was effectually put down on land, but he still con- 
tinued both powerful and predatory at sea, as will be seen in the 
ensuing year. 


i Plutarch, PelopiU. c. 35. 
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FROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO THE BATTLE OF 
MAHTINEIA. 

It was during this period — while Epameinondas was absent with 
B 0 . a 64 — the fleet, and while Pelopiclas was engaged in that 
Thessalian campaign from whence he never returned 
^nspiracy — ^that the Thebans destroyed Orchoinenus. That 
kiiigiita of city, the second in the Boeotian federation, had always 
been disaffected towards Th6bes. The absence of the 
uestemsSon leaders, as well as of a large Theban force 

ofOrcho- in Thessaly, seems to have been regarded by the 

Sie^Th^-^ Orchomenian Knights or Horsemen (the first and 

bans. richest among the citizens, 300 in number) . as a 

favourable moment for attack. Some Theban exiles took part in 

this scheme, with a view to overthrow the existing government ; 
and a day appointed for a military review near Thebes was fixed 
for execution. A large number of conspirators joined with ap- 
parent ardour. But before the day arrived, several of them re- 
pented and betrayed the plot to the Bceotarclis, upon w’-hich the 
Orchomenian horsemen were seized, brought before the Theban 
assembly, condemned to death, and executed. Moreover, the 
resolution was taken to destroy the town, to kill the male adults, 
and to sell the women and children into slavery.^ This barbar- 
ous decree was executed, though probably a certain fraction 
found means to escape, forming the kernel of that population 
which was afterwards restored. The full measure of ancient 
Theban hatred was thus satiated — a hatred, tracing its origin 
even to those mythical times when ThSbes was said to have paid 
tribute to Orchomenus. But the erasure of this venerable city 


I DiodCr. acv. 79. 
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from the list of autonomous units in Hellas, with the wholesale 
execution and sale of so many free kinsmen into slavery, excited 
strong sympathy throughout the neighbours, as well as repug- 
nance against Theban cruelty^ — a sentiment probably aggravated 
bv the fact, which we must presume to have been concurrent, 
that the Thebans appropriated the territory among their own 
citizens. It would seem that the neighbouring town of Kordneia 
shared the same fate ; at least the two are afterwards spoken of 
together in such manner as to make us suppose so.® Thdbes thus 
absorbed into herself these two towns and territories to the north 


oi her own city, as well as Plataea and Thespise to the south. 

We must recollect that during the supremacy of Sparta and 
the period of Theban struggle and humiliation, before ^^gpugnance 
the battle of Leuktra, Orcliomenus had actively em- excited 
braced the Spartan cause. Shortly after that victory, 
the Thebans had been anxious under their first iiu- 
pulse of resentment to destroy the city, but had been of Epamei- 
restzuined by the lenient recommendations of Epa- 
meinondas.® All their half-suppressed wrath was revived by 
the conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights ; yet the extreme 
severity of the proceeding would never have been consummated, 
but for the absence of Epaineinondas, who was dee2)ly chagrined 
on his return.'* He well knew the bitter censures which Thebes 


would draw upon lierself by punishing the entire city for the 


conspiracy of the wealthy Knights, and in a manner even more 
rigorous than Plataea and Thespise ; since the inhabitants of these 
two latter were expelled with their families out of Bceotia, while 


^See the sentiiuent expressed by 
Demosthenes, cont. Leptinem, p. 4S9, 
s, oration delivered in 356 B.C., 

eight years after the destruction of 
Orchomenus. 

iiUemosth. De Pace, p. 62, s. 21; 
Philippic, ii. p. 09, s. 15 ; Vais. Leg. p. 
376, a 122 ; p. 387, s. 162 ; p. 446, s. S7S. 

Diodor, xv. 67, 

4 Pausan. ix. 16, 2. 

DiodOrus places in the same year all 
the three facts 1. The maritime 
expedition of Epameinomlas. 2. The 
expedition of Pelopidaa into Thessaly, 
his death, and tlie following Theban 
victories over Alexander of Pherse. 
S. The conspimey of the Orchomenian 
XCnights and the destruction of 
Orchomenus. 


The year in which he places them 
is, the arcbonship of 'JTimokratds— from 
midsummer, 364, to midsummer, 863 

* That the destruction of Orchomenus 
occurred during the absence of Bpa- 
meinondas, and that he was greatly 
distressed at it on his return, is 
distmctly stated by Pausanias, who, 
however, is (in my judgment) so far 
mistaken, that he refers the absence 
of Epameinondas to that previous 
occasion when he had gone into 
Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas from tlie 
dungeon of Alexander, 366 u.c. 

This date is not so probable as the 
date assigned by DiodCrus; nor do 
the chronological conceptions of Pau- 
sanias seem to me exact. 
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in alliance 
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the Orchomenian male adults were slain, and the women and 
children sold into slavery. 

On returning from his maritime expedition at the end of 368 
B.O., Epameinondas was re-elected one of the Bceotarchs. 
He had probably intended to renew his cruise during 
the coming year. But his chagrin for the Orchome- 

nian affair, and his grief for the death of Pelopidas 

an intimate friend, as well as a political colleague 
whom he could trust — might deter him from a second 
absence ; while the affairs of Peloponnesus also were 
now becoming so complicated as to render the necessity 
of renewed Theban interference again probable. 

Since the peace concluded in 366 b.c. with Corinth, Phlius, &c., 
Thebes had sent no army into that peninsula ; though 
her harmost and garrison still continued at Tegea, 
perhaps at Megalopolis and Mess^nl also. The Arca- 
dians, jealous of her as well as disunited among them- 
selves, had even gone so far as to contract an alliance 
with her enemy Athens, The main conflict, however, now was, 
between the Arcadians and the Eleians, respecting the possession 
of Triphylia and the Pisatid. The Eleians about this time (365 
B.O.) came into alliance again with Sparta,^ relinquishing their 
alliance with Thebes ; while the Acliaeans, having come into 
vigorous co-operation with Sparta^ ever since 367 b.c. (by reaction 
against the Thebans, who, reversing the judicious and moderate 
policy of Epameinondas, violently changed the Achcean govern- 
ments), allied themselves with Elis also, in or before 365 B.a.* 
And thus Sparta, though robbed by the pacification of 366 b.c. of 
the aid of Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, &c., had now acquired in 
exchange Elis and Achaia — confederates not less valuable. 

Triphylia, the territory touching the western sea of Pelopon- 
Eleians Ji^sus, immediately north of the river Neda, and the 
Pisatid (including the lower course of theriver Alpheins 
and the plain of Olympia), immediately north of 
Triphylia, both of them between Messenia and Elis, 
had been in former times conquered and long held 
by the Eleians, but always as discontented subjects. Sparta, in 

* Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, 19. 2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 43. 

» Xon. Hollen. vii. 4, 17 


aim at re> 
covering 
Tnphylia— 
the Spartans 
at recover- 
ing Mess6iiA 
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the days of her unquestioned suiDremacy, liad found it politic to 
vindicate their independence, and had compelled the Eleians, 
after a war of two or three years, to renounce formally all 
dominion over them.^ No sooner, however, had the battle of 
Leuktra disarmed Sparta, than the Eleians reclaimed their lost 
dominion while the subjects on their side found new protectors 
in the Arcadians, and were even admitted, under pretence of 
kindred race, into the Pan- Arcadian contederacy.i* The Persian 
rescript brought down by Pelopidas (367 — 366 B c.) seems to have 
reversed this arrangement, recognizing the imperial rights of the 
Eleians.^ But as the Arcadians had repudiated the resciipt, it 
remained for the Eleians to enforce their imperial rights by arms, 
if they could. They found Sparta in the same interest as them- 
selves : not only equally hostile to the Arcadians, but also com- 
plaining that she had been robbed of Messene, as they complained 
of the loss of Tnphylia. Sparta had just gained a slight ad van* 
tage over the Arcadians, in the recapture of Sellasia ; chiefly 
through the aid of a Syracusan reinforcement of twelve triremes^ 
sent to them by the younger Dionysius, but with orders speedily 
to return.® 

Besides the imperial claims over Triphylia and the Pisatid, 
which thus placed Elis in alliance with Sparta and in jj 3 Qg_ 
conflict with Arcadia, there was also a territory lying 
north of the Alpheius (on the hilly ground forming war be- 
the western or Eleian side of Mount Erymanthus, jiSieia^is^aud 
betweenElis and the north-western portion of Arcadia), 
which included Lasion and the highland townships occupy 
called Akroreii, and which was disputed between Elis 
and Arcadia. At this moment, it was included as a portion of the 
Pan- Arcadian aggregate but the Eleians, claiming it as their 

own, and suddenly marching in along with a body of Arcadian 
exiles, seized and occupied Lasion as well as some of the neigh- 
bouring Akroreii. The Arcadians were not slow in avenging the 
affront. A body of their Pan-Arcadian militia called the Epariti, 
collected from the various cities and districts, marched to Lasion, 
defeated the Eleian hoplites with considerable loss both of men 

I Xen. Hellen. iii. 8, SO, 31. e Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 12. 

» Xon. ndlen. vi. 5, 2. 6 it bad been taken from Elis by 

® Xen. Uellen. vii. 2, 20. Agis, at the peace of 309 b.c., after hia 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii. i, 38. victorious war (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 31> 
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and arms, and drove them out of the district. The victors re- 
covered both Lasion and all the Akroreii, except Thraustus ; after 
which they proceeded to the sacred ground of Olympia, and took 
formal possession of it, planting a garrison, protected by a regular 
stockaded circle, on the hill called Kronion. Having made good 
this position, they marched on even to the city of Elis itself, which 
was unfortified (though it had a tenable acropolis), so that they 
were enabled to enter it, finding no resistance until they reached 
the agora. Here they found mustered the Eleian horsemen and 
the chosen hoplites, who repulsed them with some loss. But Elis 
was in great consternation, while a democratical opposition now 
manifested itself against the ruling oligarchy, seizing the acropolis 
in hopes of admitting the Arcadians. The bravery of the horse- 
men and hoplites, however, put down this internal movement, 
recovered the acropolis, and forced the malcontents, to the number 
of 400, to evacuate the city. Thus expelled, the latter seized and 
established themselves at Pylus (in the Eleian territory, about 
nine miles from Elis towards the Arcadian border^), where they 
were reinforced not only by a body of Arcadians, but also by many 
of their partisans who came from the city to join them. From 
this fortified post, planted in the country like Dekeleia in Attica, 
they carried on a harassing war against the Eleians in the city, 
and reduced them after some time to great straits. There were 
even hopes of compellmg the city to surrender, and a fresh invasion 
of the Arcadians was invited to complete the enterprise. The 
Eleians were only rescued by a reinforcement from their allies in 
Achaia, who came in large force and placed the city in safety ; so 
tliat the Arcadians could do nothing more than lay waste the 
territory around.^ 

Retiring on this occasion, the Ai'cadians renewed their invasion 
B. 0 . 866. not long afterwai’ds, their garrison still occupying 
fnvSon of exiles continuing at Pylus. They 

isiis by the HOW marched all across the country, even approaching 
the harbour of Elis on the western sea. Be- 
ArchidamSi harbour and the city the Eleians ventured 

and the to attack them, but were defeated with such loss that 
fnvadr* their general Andromachus (who had prompted the 

Arcadia. attack) fell upon his sword in despair. The distress 

I Paasauias, vl 22, S. 2 Xen. Hdlen. vii. 4, 18—18 ; Dioddr. xv. 77. 
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of the Eleians became greater than ever. In hopes of draw- 
ing off the Arcadian invaders, they sent an envoy to Sparta, 
entreating that the Lacedaemonians would make a diversion on 
their side of Arcadia. Accordingly, the Spartan prince Archi- 
damus (son of King Agesilaus), invading the south-western portion 
of Ai‘cadia, occupied a hill-town or post called Kromnus (seem- 
ingly in the territory of Megalopolis, and cutting oft' the commu- 
nication between that city and MessenI), which he fortified and 
garrisoned with about 200 Spartans and Penoeki. The effect 
which the Eleians contemplated was produced. The Arcadian 
army (except the garrison of Olympia) being withdrawn home, 
they had leisure to act against Pylus. The Pyliau exiles had 
recently made an abortive attempt upon Thalamae, on their return 
from which they were overtaken and worsted by the Eleians, with 
severe loss in killed, and 200 of their number ultimately made 
prisoners. Among these latter, all the Eleian exiles were at once 
put to death ; all the remainder sold for slaves.^ 

Meanwhile the main Arcadian force, which had returned from 
Elis, was joined by allies — Thebans,® Argeians, and ArchidaTOus 
Messenians — and marched at once to Kromnus. They eatabiirthos 
there blocked up the Lacedmmonian garrison by a 2ai?iaon at 
double palisade carried all round, which they kept a 
numerous force to occupy. In vain did Archidainus dians {^am 
attempt to draw them off, by carrying his devastations over him— 
into the Skiritis and other portions of Arcadia ; for the 
Sldritae, in former days dependents of Sparta and among the most 
valuable constituents of tbe Lacedaemonian armies, ^ had now be- 
come independent Arcadians. The blockade was still continued 
without inter rui)tion. Archidamns next tried to get possession 
of a hill-top which commanded the Arcadian position. But in 
marching along the road up, he encountered the enemy in great 
force, and was rejiulsed with some loss — himself being thrust 
through the thigh with a spear, and his relatives Pt>ly£Xinidas and 
Cliilon slain.** The Lacedaemonian troops retreated for some space 


^ Xen. Hellen. vh. 4, 26. s Thucyci. v. C8; Xen. Rep. Laced. 

2 Xen. Hell. vii. 4, 27, The Thebans xii. 8 ; xiii. 6. 
who are here mentioned must have been ^The seizure of Kromnus by the 

soldiers in garrison at Tegea, Megalo- Lacedaemonians, and the wound 
poUs, or Mtiss6n6. No fresh Theban received by Atchidamus, aie alluded 
Iroops had come into Peloponnesus, to by Justin, vi. 6, 
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into a wider breadth of ground, where they were again formed in 
battle order, yet greatly discouraged both by the repulse and by 
the communication of the names of the slain, who were among 
the most distinguished soldiers of Sparta. The Arcadians on the 
contrary were advancing to the charge in high spirits, when an 
ancient Spartan, stepping forth from the ranks, shouted with a 
loud voice, ‘‘What need to fight, gentlemen ? Is it not better to 
conclude a truce and separated” Both armies accepted the pro- 
position joyfully. The truce was concluded ; the Lacedaemonians 
took up their dead and retired ; the Arcadians also retreated to 
the spot where they had gained their advantage, and there erected 
their trophy .1 

Under the graphic description here given by XenophCn seems 
The Area- concealed a defeat of the Lacedaemonians more 

Sockade serious than he likes to enunciate. The Arcadians 
Kromnus, completely gained their point by continuing the 
theSpartiS blockade without interruption. One more attempt 
gaiTison. ^as made by the Lacedaemonians for the relief of their 
countrymen. Suddenly assailing the palisade at night, they 
succeeded in mastering the portion of it guarded by the Argeians.^ 
They broke down an opening, and called to the besieged to hasten 
out. But the relief had come unexpected, so that only a few of 
those near at hand could profit by it to escape. The Arcadians, 
hurrying to the spot in large force, drove off the assailants and 
re-enclosed the besieged, who were soon compelled to surrender 
for want of provisions. More than 100 prisoners, Spartans and 
Perioeki together, were distributed among the captors — Argeians, 
Thebans, Arcadians, and Messenians — one share to each.® Sixty 
years before, the capture of 220 Spartans and Lacedaemonians in 
Sphakteria, by Kleon and Demosthenes, had excited the extreme 
of incredulous wonder throughout all Greece, emphatically noted 
by the impartial Thucydides.* How, not a trace of such senti- 
ment appears even in the philo-Laconian Xenophfin. So sadly 
had Spartan glory declined 1 

1 Xen. Helleii. vii, 4, 20—26. ws 3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27. The 
vkr}<riov ^ ovtwv, rts conjecture of Palinerius — Tov Kara 

vpv<rfivT4ptav eZire — tC 8el tjixolc, & ai^Spec, tov 9 *Apy«iovs— seeiUS here just and 
liaXicrOaLf aKk* ov aveicrafjievov^ SiakvBij- necessary. 
vai; — ei(riJ.«uoi Srj aKO‘V(ravr«s, * Xen. Hefien. vii. 4, 27, 

>icrn€Ca-avro, * Thucyd. iv. 40. 
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Having thus put an end to the Spartan attack, the Arcadians 
resumed their aggression against Elis, in conjunction 
with a new project of considerable moment. It was 
now the spring immediately preceding the celebration 
of the great quadrennial Olympic festival, which came brate the 
about midsummer. The presidency over this sacred 
ceremony had long been the cherished privilege of tie^KsataL 
the Eleians, who had acquired it when they conquered —excluding 
the Pisatans — ^the inhabitants of the region imme- 
diatoly around Olympia, and the first curators of the festival 
in its most primitive state. These Pisatans, always reluctant 
subjects of Elis, had never lost the conviction that the presidency 
of the festival belonged to them of right, and had entreated 
Sparta to restore to them their right, thirty-five years before, 
when Agis as conqueror imposed terms of peace upon the Eleians.^ 
Their request had been then declined, on the ground that they 
were too poor and rude to do worthy honour to the ceremony. 
But on now renewing it, they found the Arcadians more com- 
pliant than the Spartans had been. The Arcadian garrison, 
which had occupied the sacred plain of Olympia for more than 
a year, being strongly reinforced, preparation was made for 
celebrating the festival by the Pisatans under Arcadian protec- 
tion.® The Grecian states would receive with surprise, on this 
occasion, two distinct notices from official heralds, announcing to 
them the commencement of the hieromenia or sacred season, and 


the precise day when the ceremonies would begin ; since doubt- 
less the Eleians, though expelled by force from Olympia, still 
asserted their rights and sent round their notices as usual. 

It was evident that this memorable plain, consecrated as it 
was to Hellenic brotherhood and communion, would ^ 
on the present occasion be dishonoured by dispute 
and perhaps by bloodshed, for the Arcadians sum- 


moned to the spot, besides their own military strength, festival lyy 
a considerable body of allies : 2000 hopHtes from 
Argos, and 400 horsemen from Athens. So imposing 
a force being considered sufficient to deter the nnwar- ^ravgr y^of^ 
like Eleians from any idea of eisserting their rights by ® 


1 Xen. HeUen. iii. 2, 8L 

2 Xen. HeUen. vii. 2, 29. Compare Pansanias, vi 22, 2. 
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arms, ilie Arcadians and Pisatans began tbe festival with its 
ordinary routine of sacriticea and matches. Having gone through 
the chariot-race, they entered upon the pentathlon, or quintuple 
contest, wherein the running match and the wrestling match 
came first in order. The running match had already been 
completed, and those who had been successful enough in it to go 
on contending for the prize in the other four points, had begun 
to wrestle in the space between the stadium and the great altar, ^ 
when suddenly the Eleians were seen entering the sacred ground 
in arms, accompanied by their allies the Achaians, and marching 
up to the opposite bank of the little river Kladeus, which flowed 
at a little distance to the westward of the Altis, or interior 
enclosed precinct of Zeus, falling afterwaids into the Alpheius. 
Upon this the Arcadians drew up in armed order, on their own 
side of the Kladeus, to resist the farther approach of the Eleians.® 
The latter, vith a boldness for which no one gave them credit, 
forded the rivulet, headed by Stratolas with his chosen band of 
300, and vigorously charged first the Arcadians, next the Argeians, 
both of whom were defeated and driven back. The victorious 
Eleians forced their way into the Altis, and pressed forward to 


* Xen Hellen. vii 4, 29. /cal ■njv /acK 

iteiroSpOfiiov eircTroirjicea-avj kcu rd. 

Bpop-iKo. TOv TTfcj'TaSAou • oi 5’ ets irdXrjv 
CLifUKOfXeVOt oil K(,r c V T cp 5 p 6p,ip^ 
aA Aa pxra^v rov Spouov Kal rod fioifwv 
iiraKatov. oi yap ’HAetot jrap'ja'av 
ijSrj, <fcc. 

Dioddrus erronoously represents (xv, 
78) the ocourroiice as if the Eleians 
had been engaged in celebiating the 
festival, and as if the Pisatans and 
Arcadians had marched up and 
attacked them while doing: so. The 
Eleians were really the assailants. 

2 Xen, Hellen. L c. oi yap ’HA«rot 
frapiicap criiv toiv oirAotv to rt- 
jp,evoi. oi Si ’Ap/caSes iroppwrepca p,ii' 
ovK aTn^VTTjcrav, tTrl Si rov KAoSAovirora- 
p.ov TrapLTa^ai'TO, Trapa * A Arty 

Karappciov cis rov *A\<f)€LOv^ 

Koi pirjp oi ’HAetoc rairl Barepa 
TOV 7rorap,Qv tr aperd^avro, <r</)a- 
yia<rdp.evot Se eiiOtii eyfopovv. 

'PViA u.i.v.A.. vnrtciA 



ground of Olympia, of which the Altis 
formed a smaller interior portion en- 
closed with a wall. The Eleians entered 
into the rdutvos before they crossed the 


river Kladoiis, which flowed through 
the 7ep.cvo^, but alongside of the Altis. 
The tomb of OBiiomaus, which was 
doubtless included in the Tc>tvoff, was 
on the ri^ht bank of the Kladeus 
(Pausan vi. 21, o); while the Altis was 
on the left bank of the river. 

Colonel Lujike (in his Peloponne- 
siaca, pp. 6, 107) has aiven a copious 
and instructive exposition of the ground 
of Olympic as well as of the notices 
left by Pausanias respecting it 
Unfortunately, little can be made out 
certainly, except the position of the 
gimt temple of Zeus in the Altis. 
Neither the nositions assigned to the 
various buildings, the Stadion, or tbe 
Hippodrome, by Colonel Leake— nor 
those proposed by Kiepert in the plan 
comprised m his maps— nor by Ernst 
Oui'tius, in the plan annexed to his 
recent Dissertation called Olmw^ 
(Berlin, 1862}— rest upon very sufficient 
evidence. Perhaps future excavations 
may hereafter reveal much that is now 
unknown. 

I cannot agree with Colonel Leake 
however in 8u’()posing that Pisa was 
tab any time a dty^ and afterwards 
deserted. 
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reach the great altar. But at every step of their advance^tih^j 
resistance became stronger, aided as it was by numerous buildings 
— ^tbe Senate-house, the temple of Zeus, and various porticoes— 
which both deranged their ranks and furnished excellent posi- 
tions of defence for darters and archers on the roofs. Stratolas 
was here slain, while his troops, driven out of the sacred ground, 
were compelled to recross the Kladeus. The festival was then 
resumed and prosecuted in its usual order. But the Arcadians 
were so afraid of a renewed attack on the following day, that 
they not only occupied the roofs of all the buildings more 
completely than before, but passed the night in erecting a palisade 
of defence, tearing down for that ]3urpose the temporary booths 
which had been carefully put up to accommodate the crowd of 
visitors.^ Such precautions rendered the place unassailable, so 
that the Eleians were obliged to return home on the next day, 
not without sympathy and admiration among many of the Greeks 
for the unwonted boldness which they had displayed. They 
revenged themselves by pronouncing the 104th Olympiad to be 
no Olympiad at all, and by registering it as such in their cata- 
logue when they regained power ; preserving however the names 
of those who had been proclaimed victors, which appear in the 
lists like the rest.® 

Such was the unholy combat which dishonoured the sanctuary 
of Pan-hellenic brotherhood, and in which the great 
temple, with its enthroned inmate, the majestic Zeus the spec-^ 
of Pheidias, was for the first time turned into a 
fortress against its habitual presidents the Eleians. 

It was a combat wherein, though both Th§bes and Sparta, the 
competing leaders ot Greece, stand clear, Athens as well as most 
of the Peloponnesian chief states were implicated. It had been 
brought on by the rapacious ambition of the Arcadians, and its 
result seemed to confirm them, under colour of Pisatan presi- 
dency, in the permanent mastery of Olympia. But in spite oi 
such apparent promise, it was an event which carried in itself 
the seeds of violent reaction. We cannot doubt that the crowd 
of Grecian spectators present were not merely annoyed by the 
interruption of the proceedings and by the demolition ol their 


1 Xea. Hellen. vii 4, S2. uore ov5* Bt,aieeirovrtiJL4va <rK-rir^yLa.ro^ A’O 
av9ita.v<ravr<k rtjv vv/crof t/eK<SrrToyTes ra DiodOr. xv, 7S> Faussiuias, VI. 8 , 2. 
8—20 
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tents, but also deeply shocked by the outrage to the sacred 
ground — “ imminentium templorum religio”.^ Most of them 
probably believed the Eleians to be the rightful presidents, 
having never either seen or heard of any one else in that capacity. 
And they could hardly help feeling strong sympathy for the 
unexpected courage of these dispossessed presidents, which ap- 
peared so striking to XenophOn (himself perhaps a spectator), 
that he ascribes it to a special inspiration of the gods.2 

If they disapproved of the conduct of the Arcadians and 
Tlie Pisatans as an unjust intrusion, they would dis- 

approve yet more of that spoliation of the rich 
treasures of temples at Olympia, whereby the intruders rewarded 
paytJeur*^ themselves. The Arcadians, always on the look-out 
militia. plunder and pay as mercenary soldiers, found 

themselves supplied with both, in abundant measure, from this 
war ; the one from the farms, the stock, and the field-labourers 
of the Eleian neighbourhood generally, more plentiful than in 
any part of Peloponnesus ; ^ the other from the ample accumula- 
tion both of money and of precious offerings, distributed over the 
numerous temples at Olympia. The Pisatans, now installed as 
administrators, would readily consent to appropriate these sacred 
treasures to the pay of their own defenders, whom they doubtless 
considered as acting in the service of the Olympian Zeus. 
Accordingly the Epariti, the militia of joint Arcadia, were better 
paid than ever they had been before, so that the service attracted 
numerous volunteers of the poorer class.”* 

At the outset ol the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians and 
Spartans had talked of prosecuting it in part by borrowed money 
from the treasuries of Delphi and Olympia.^ How far the pro- 
ject had ever been executed we have no information. But at 
least it had not been realized in any such way as to form a pre- 

1 Tacitus, Hist. i. 40. He is de- rellgio, et priores et futuri Principes, 
scribing the murder of Galba in the ten’uere, quominus facorent sceliis, 
Porum at Home by the Othonian cujus itltor cst qmsquis successit 
soldiers a Xen. Hellen. viu 4, S2, 

" Igitur milites Komani, quasi Volo- » Xen. Uellen. iii. 2, 26 ; Polybius, 

gesen aut Pacorum avito Arsacidarum iv, 73. 
solio depulauri, ac non Imperatorem * Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 33, 34. 
suum, inermem et senem trucidare Thucvd. i. 1*21. 
pergerent— disjecta olebe, proculcato PeriklOs in his speech at Athens 
fcienutu, truces armis, rapiuis equis, alludes to this understood purpose of 
forum irrumpunt: neo illos CapitoJii the Spartans and their confedewwy 
aspectup, et imminentimn temp*orum ''Thucyd.i, 143). 
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oedent for the large sums now appropriated by the Pisatans and 
Arcadians ; which appropriation accordingly excited 
much outcry as flagrant rapacity and sacrilege. This dissensions 
sentiment was felt with peculiar force among many ^oJ|the 
even of the Arcadians themselves, the guilty parties. 

Moreover, some of the leaders employed had made Arcadian 
important private acquisitions for themselves, so as to mmiion, in 

provoke both resentment and jealousy among their conse- 

• -I mi -n IT ^ - it quenceof 

rivals. The Pan -Arcadian communion, recently tws appro- 

brought together and ill-cemented, was little calculated 
to resist the effect of any strong special cause of dissen- 
sion. It was composed of cities which had before been pronounces 
accustomed to act apart and even in hostility to each 
other, especially Mantineia and Tegea. These two cities now 
resumed their ancient rivalry.^ The Mantineians, jealous both of 
Tegea and Megalopolis, began to labour underhand against 
Arcadian unity and the Theban alliance, with a view to renewed 
-connexion with Sparta ; though only five years before they had 
owed to Thebes the re-establishment of their own city, after it 
had been broken up into villages by Spartan force. The ap2iro- 
priation of the sacred funds, offensive as it was to much of sincere 
.sentiment, supplied them with a convenient ground for com- 
mencing opposition. In the Mantineian assembly a resolution 
was passed, renouncing all particii)ation in the Olympic treasures ; 
while at the same time an adequate sum was raised among the 
-citizens, to furnish pay for all members of the Epariti who came 
from their city. This sum was forwarded to the ofl&cers in com- 
mand, who, however, not only refused to receive it, ^ 
but even summoned the authors of the proceeding to 362 . 
take their trial before the Pan-Arcadian assembly, Fui'ther 
the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis, on the charge of ^ ArcS— 
breaking up the integrity of Arcadia.® The Manti- 
neian leaders th*ns summoned, having refused to appear, Thebans— 
and being condemned in their absence by the Ten Concluded 
Thousand, a detachment of the Epariti was sent to ^thEiJs. 
Mantineia to secure tlieir persons. But the gates were found 

^ 38, 84 ; Dioddr. avro^s Kv^lvea^at rb ’ApKoSiKov, are- 

’ Pausanias, viii. 8, 6* KaKQvvro ets rows fivptov^ tows irpoorraTas 

* Xou. IXellen. vii, 4, 88. 4^dorKovm airwUf <fcc. 
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shut, and the order was set at defiance. So much sympathy 
was manifested in Arcadia towards the Mantineians, that many 
other towns copied their protest. Nay, even the majority of 
the Ten Thousand themselves, moved by repeated appeals made 
to them in the name of the offended gods, were gradually induced 
to adopt it also, publicly renouncing and interdicting all further 
participation in the Olympian treasures. 

Here was a just point carried, and an important advantage 
gained, in desisting from a scandalous misappropriation. The 
party which had gained it immediately sought to push it further. 
Beginning as the advocates of justice and of the Olympian Zeus, 
the Mantineians speedily pronounced themselves more clearly as 
the champions of oligarchy— friendly to Sparta and adverse to 
Thebes. Supplies from Olympia being no longer obtained, the 
means presently failed of paying the Epariti or public militia. 
Accordingly, such members of that corps as were too poor to 
continue without pay gradually relinquished the service ; while, 
on the other hand, the more wealthy and powerful citizens, by 
preconcerted understanding with each other, enrolled themselves 
in large numbers, for the purpose of getting the national force 
out of the hands of the opposite party and into their own.^ The 
leaders of that opposite party saw plainly that this oligarchical 
movement would not only bring them to severe account for the 
appropriation of tne sacred treasure, but would also throw Arcadia 
again into alliance with Sparta. Accordingly they sent intima- 
tion to the Thebans of the impending change of policy, inviting 
them to prevent it by an immediate expedition into Arcadia. 
Informed of this proceeding,® the opposite leaders brought it 
before the Pan-Arcadian assembly, in which they obtained a 
resolution that envoys should be despatched to Thdbes, desiring 
that no Theban army might enter into Arcadia until formally 
summoned, and cancelling the preceding invitation as unauthor- 
ized. At the same time the assembly determined to conclude 
peace with the Eleians, and to restore to them the locality of 

1 Xen Hellon. vii. 4, W. The phrase here xiaed hy XenopliCn 

^Xen. Hellen vii. 4, 34. oi Bi ra t<) describe the oli#?arcmcai party, 
Kp^Tiarra rf, XltKoTtovv^ <r^ ^ov- marks his philo-Laconian sentiment, 
\tv 6 fi 0 voi rT«q’ov rh Ktitvhy rtav Compare Vu. 6, 1, ot Kr)S 6 iJi.euoi rtj^ 
KoBuiv^ -TejutiJ^avras Trp^crfitcs tiirecy to« Ili\oiroyy^<roVf <SC. 

6tc 
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Olympia with all their previous rights. The Eleians gladly con- 
sented, and peace was accordingly concluded/ 

The transactions just recounted occupied about one year and 
nine or ten months — ^from midsummer, 304 b.o. (the 
time of the battle at Olympia), to about April, 362 b.c. 

The peace was generally popular throughout Arcadia, 
seemingly even among the cities which adhered to 
Thdbes, though it had been concluded without con- at Tegea— 
suiting the Thebans. Even at Tegea, the centre of 
Theban influence, satisfaction was felt at the abandon- oligarchical 
ment of the mischievous aggression and spoliation of T^Jea by 
Olympia, wherein the Thebans had had no concern. 
Accordingly when the peace, having been first pro- 
bably sworn in other Arcadian cities, came to be sworn also at 
Tegea, not only the city authorities, but also the Theban harmost, 
who occupied the town with a garrison of 300 Boeotians, were 
present and took part in the ceremony. After it had been 
finished, most ol the Mantineians went home, their city being 
both unfriendly to Tegea and not far distant But many other 
Arcadians passed the evening in the town, celebrating the peace 
by libations, pseans, and feasting. On a sudden the gates were 
shut by order, and the most prominent of the oligarchical party 
were arrested, as they sat at the feast, by the Boeotian garrison 
and the Arcadian Epariti oi the opposite party. The leaders 
seized were in such considerable number as to fill both the prison 
and the government-house, though there were lew Mantineians 
among them, since most of these last had gone home. Among 
the rest the consternation was extreme. Some let themselves 
down from the walls, others escaped surreptitiously by the gates. 
Great was the indignation excited at Mantineia on the following 
morning, when the news ol this violent arrest was brought 
thither. The authorities, while they sent round the intelligence 
to the remaining Arcadian cities, inviting them at once to arms, 
despatched heralds to Tegea, demanding all the Mantineiam 
prisoners there detained. They at the same time protested 
emphatically against the arrest or the execution of any Arcadian 
without previous trial before the Pan- Arcadian community ; and 
they pledged themselves, in the name of Mantineia, to answer lor 
1 Xen. Hellen. L c. 
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the appearance of any Arcadian against whom charges might be 
preferred.^ 

Upon receiving this requisition, the Theban harmost forthwith 
released all his prisoners. He then called together 
hannost an assembly— seemingly attended by only a few per- 
^onera sons, from feelings of mistrust ® — wherein he explained 

aad makw that he had been misled, and that he had ordered the 
an apology, ^ report that a Lacedsemonian force 

was on the borders, prepared to seize the city in concert with 
treacherous correspondents within. A vote was passed accepting 
the explanation, though (according to Xenophdn) no one believed 
it. Yet envoys were immediately sent to ThSbes, probably from 
the Mantineians and other Arcadians, complaining loudly of his 
conduct, and insisting that he should be punished with death. 

On a review of the circumstances, there seems reason for 
nduct of Theban officer gave a true explana- 

the Theban tion of the motives under which he had acted. The 
harmost. releasing the prisoners at the first sum- 

mons is more consistent with this supposition than with any 
other. Xenophdn indeed says that his main object was to get 
possession of the Mantineians, and that, when he found but few 
ox the latter among the persons seized, he was indifferent to the 
detention of the rest. But if such had been his purpose, he 
would hardly have set about it in so blind and clumsy a 
manner. He would have done it while the Mantineians were 
still in the town, instead of waiting until after their departure. 
He would not have perpetrated an act offensive as well as ini- 
quitous, without assuring himself that it was done at a time when 
the determining purpose was yet attainable. On the other hand, 
nothing can be more natural than the supposition that the more 
violent among the Arcadian Epariti believed in the existence of 
a plot to betray Tegea to the Lacedsemonians, and impressed the 
Theban with a persuasion of the like impending danger. To 
cause a revolution in Tegea would be a great point gained for the 
oligarchical party, and would be rendered comparatively practi- 
cable by the congregation of a miscellaneous body of Arcadians 
in the town. It is indeed not impossible, that the idea of such 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 37, 38. ^ rSiy ^AptedScav orr^irot ye trvveXBelv 

® Xen, Heilen. Vii. 89. cruyica\f<ras airfAoyetTO, ws i^airarqdeiij* 
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a plot Tna 7 really Lave been conceived ; bnt it is at least LigLly 
probable that the likelihood of such an occurrence was sincerely 
believed in by opponents.^ 

The explanation of the Theban governor, affirming that his 
order for arrest had either really averted, or appeared 
to him indispensable to avert, a projected treacherous by Epamei- 
betrayal, reached Thebes at the same time as the 
complaints against him. It was not only received as per- 
fectly satisfactory, but Epameinondas even replied to the com- 
plaints by counter-complaints of his own— “ The arrest (he said) 
was an act more justifiable than the release of those arrested. 
You Arcadians have already committed treason against us. It 
was on your account, and at your rec^uest, that we carried the 
war into Peloponnesus, and you now conclude peace without 
consulting us 1 Be assured that we shall presently come in arms 
into Arcadia, and make war to support our partisans in the 
country.” * 


Such was the peremptory reply which the Arcadian envoy 
brought back from Thlbes, announcing to his country- ^iew is 
men that they must prepare for war fortliwith. Tliey “ore con- 
accordingly concerted measures for resistance with the facts 
the Eleians and Achfeans. They sent an invitation 
to the Lacedsemonians to inarch into Arcadia, and 
assist in repelling any enemy who should approach Xenoph6n 
for the purpose of subjugating Peloponn6su8 — yet 
with the proviso, as to headship, that each state should take the 
lead when the war was in its own territory ; and they further 
sent to solicit aid from Athens. Such were the measures taken 


by the Mantineians and their partisans, now forming the majority 
in the Pan- Arcadian aggregate, who (to use the language of Xeno- 
ph6n) ‘‘were really solicitous for Peloponnesus”.* “Why do 
these Thebans (said they) march into our country when we desire 
them not to come ? Eor what other purpose, except to do us mis- 
chief 1 — to make us do mischief to each other, in order that both 


parties may stand in need of them 9 — ^to enfeeble Peloponnesus as 
much as possible, in order that they may hold it the more easily 


1 The representation of Dioddrus fxv. flict of ar'rs, on occasion of the peace, 
thoujjh very loose and vague, gives 2 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, 40. 

ursto understand that the two opposing s Xen. Ilollen. vii. 6, 1. oi 

parties at Tegea came to an actual con- rijs IUKoitowt^cov, 
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in slavery?”^ Though this is the language which Xenophon 
repeats, with a sympathy plainly evincing his Philo-Laconian 
bias, yet when we follow the facts as he himself narrates them, 
we shall find them much more in harmony with the reproaches 
which he puts into the mouth of Epameinondas. Epameinondas 
had first marched into Peloponnesus (in 369 B.c.) at the request 
of both Arcadians and Eleians, for the purpose of protecting them 
against Sparta. He had been the first to give strength and 
dignity to the Arcadians, by organizing them into a political 
aggregate, and by forming a strong frontier for them against 
Sparta, in JVLess^n^ and Megalopolis. When thus organized, the 
Arcadians had manifested both jealousy of Thebes, and incom- 
petence to act wisely for themselves. They had caused the 
reversal of the gentle and politic measures adopted by Epamei- 
nondas towards the Achaean cities, whom they had thus thrown 
again into the arms of Sparta. They had, of their own accord, 
taken up the war against Elis and the mischievous encroachment 
at Olympia. On the other hand, the Thebans had not marched into 
Peloponnesus since 367 B.C.— an interval now of nearly five years. 
They had tried to persuade the Arcadians to accept the Persian 
rescript, and to desist from the idea of alliance with Athens ; but 
when refused they had made no attempt to carry either of these 
points by force, Epameinondas had a fair right now to complain 
of them for having made peace with Elis and Achaia, the friends 
and allies of Sparta, without auy consultation with Thebes. He 
probably believed that there had been a real plot to betray Tegea 
to the Lacedaemonians, as one fruit of this treacherous peace ; and 
he saw plainly that the maintenance of the frontier line against 
Sparta — Tegea, Megalopolis, and Mess^n^— could no longer be 
assured without a new Theban invasion. 

This appears to me the reasonable estimate of the situation in 
Peloponnesus, in June, 362 b.o., immediately before the last in- 
vasion of Epameinondas. We cannot trust the unfavourable 
judgment of XenophCn with regard either to this great man or 
to the Thebans. It will not stand good, even if compared with 
the fiicts related by himself; still less probably would it stand if 
we had the facts from an impartial witness. 

I have already recounted as much as can be made out of the 
i Hellen. vii* 2 , 8. 
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proceedings of the Thebans, between the return of Pelopidas 
from Persia with the rescript (in the winter, 367 — 366 Policy of 
B.a) to the close of 363 B.a In 366—365 b.c., they 
had experienced great loss and humiliation in Thessaly Thebans, 
connected with the detention of Pelopidas, whom they had with 
difficulty rescued from the dungeon of Pherse. In 364 — 363 b.c., 
Pelopidas had been invested with a fresh command in Thessaly, 
and though he was slain, the Theban arms had been eminently 
successful, acquiring more complete mastery of the country than 
ever they possessed before ; while Epameinondas, having per- 
suaded his countrymen to aim at naval supremacy, had spent the 
summer of 363 b.c. as admiral of a powerful Theban fleet on the 
■coast of Asia. Returning to Thebes at the close of 363 B.C., he 
found his friend Pelopidas slain ; while the relations of Thebes, 
both in Peloponnesus and in Thessaly, were becoming sufficiently 
complicated to absorb his whole attention on land, without ad- 
mitting further aspirations towards maritime empire. He had 
doubtless watched, as it went on, the gradual change of politics 
in Arcadia (in the winter and spring of 363 — 362 B.C.), whereby 
the Mantineian and oligarchical party, profiting by the reaction 
of sentiment against the proceedings at Olympia, had made itself 
a majority in the Pan- Arcadian assembly and militia, so as to 
conclude peace with Elis, and to present the prospect of probable 
alliance with Sparta, Elia, and Achaia. This political tendency 
was doubtless kept before Epameinondas by the Tegean party in 
Arcadia, opposed to the party of Mantineia, being communicated 
to him with partisan exaggerations even beyond the reality. 
The danger, actual or presumed, of Tegea, with the arrest which 
had been there operated, satisfied him that a powerful Theban 
intervention could be no longer deferred. As Boeotarcb, he ob- 
tained the consent of his countrymen to assemble a Boeotian 
force, to summon the allied contingents, and to conduct this joint 
expedition into Peloponnesus. 

The army with which he began his march was numerous and 
imposing. It comprised all the Boeotians and Euboeans, with 
a large number of Thessalians (some even sent by Alexander of 
Pherge, who had now become a dependent ally of Th6bes), the 
Lokrians, Malians, JEuianes, and probably various other allies 
from Northern Greece ; though the Phokians declined to join, 
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alleging tliat their agreement with Thebes was for alliance 
B,c. S62. purely defensive.^ Having passed the line of Mount 
Bpameinon- Oneium— which was no longer defended, as it had 
das mart hes been at his former entrance—he reached Nemea, where 
was probably joined by the Sikyonian contingent, ^ 
into Pelo- and where he halted, in hopes of intercepting the 
muster at Athenian contingent m their way to join his enemies. 

Tegea. probably had information which induced him 

to expect them ; * but the information turned out false. The 
Athenians never appeared, and it was understood that they were 
preparing to cross by sea to the eastern coast of Laconia. After 
a fruitless halt, he proceeded onward to Tegea, where his Pelo- 
ponnesian allies aU presently joined him : the Arcadians of 
Tegea, Pallantium, Asea, and Megalopolis, the Messenians (all 
these forming the line of frontier against Laconia), and the 
Argeians. 

The halt at Nemea, since Epameinondas missed its direct 


Master purpose, was injurious in another way, as it enabled 
of the the main body of his Peloponnesian enemies to 
concentrate at Mantineia ; which junction might 
at prevented, had he entered Arcadia 

Mantineia. without delay. A powerful Peloponnesian army was 
there united, consisting of the Mantineians with the 
STsent^or other Arcadians, the Eleians, and 

the Achfleans. Invitation had been sent to the 


Spartans ; and old Agesilaus, now in his eightieth year, was in 
full march with the Lacedsemonian forces to Mantineia. Besides 


this, the Athenian contingent was immediately expected, 
especially valuable from its cavalry, since the Peloponnesians 
were not strong in that description of force— some of them indeed 
having none at alL 

Epameinondas established his camp and place of arms within 
the walls of Tegea—a precaution which XenophCn praises, as 
making his troops more secure and comfortable, and his motions 
less observable by the enemy.'* He next marched to Mantineia, 


1 Xeu. Hellen. vii. 6* 5 : DicdCr. xv. 
85. 

* Bioaftr XV. 85 

s The explanation which XenophCn 
gives of this halt at hlemea— as if 


Epameinondas was detenninod to it by 
a •peculiar hatred of Athens (Ilolleu. 
vii. 6, 6>-seem8 alike fajicuul and 
ill-tempered 

Xen. Hellen. vii. 6, 8. 
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to provoke the enemy to an action before the Spartans and Athe- 
nians joined ; but they kept carefully on their guard, 
close to Mantineia, too strongly posted to be forced.^ mwch of 
On returning to his camp in Tegea, he was apprised 
that Agesilaus with the Spartan force, having quitted surprise 
Sparta on the march to Mantineia, had already made ^Sfius 
some progress and reached PelllnA Upon this he ^me to^ 
resolved to attempt the surprise of Sparta hy a sudden prevent 
night-march from Tegea, which lay in the direct 
road from Sparta to Mantineia ; while Agesilaus, in getting from 
Sparta to Mantineia, had to pursue a more circuitous rciute to the 
westward. Moving shortly after the evening meal, Epameinon- 
clas led the Theban force with all speed towards Sparta ; and he 
had well-nigh come upon that town, “ like a nest of unprotected 
young birds,” at a moment when no resistance could have been 


made. Neither Agesilaus nor any one else expected so daring 
and well-aimed a blow, the success of which would have changed 
the face of Greece. Nothing saved Sparta except the providential 
interposition of the gods,^ signified by the accident that a Kretan 
runner hurried to Agesilaus, with the news that the Thebans 
were in full march southward from Tegea, and happened to arrest 
in time his farther progress towards Mantineia. Agesilaus 
instantly returned back with the troops around him to Sparta, 
which was thus put in a sufficient posture of defence before the 
Thebans arrived. Though sufficient for the emergency, however, 
his troops were not numerous ; for the Spartan cavalry and 
mercenary forces were still absent, having been sent forward to 
Mantineia. Orders were sent for the main army at that city to 


hasten immediately to the relief of Sparta.* 


1 Plut. (le Gloria Athen. p. 846 B. 

3 Xen.^ Hellen. vii, 5, 10. xal ei 
KpY]?, Qeitf. TtvC fjLoCpif ■irpocr€K9loVj 

lAe r(f> 'Ayi}<rtAdi^ irpoatou rb (rrparwpAf 
tXafiev av t^v itoKlv &a"!r€p veorrcav, vav- 
Tdratrtv ^pr}p.oy riav apwovnevav. 

Dioddrus coincides in the main fact 
(xv. 82, 83), though with many in- 
accuracies of detail. He gives a very 
imperfect idea of this narrow escape 
of Sparta, which is fully attested by 
Xenophdn, even against his own 
partialities. 

Kallisthends asserted that the 
critical intelligence had been conveyed 


to Agesilaus by a Thespian named 
Euthynus (Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. M) 
sXenophOn (Hellen. vii. 5, 10, 11) 
describes those facts in a manner 
different on several points from 
Polybius (ix. 8), and from DiodOrus 
(xv. 83). XenophOn's authority appears 
to me better in itself, while his 
narrative is also more probable. He 
states distinctly that Agesilaus heard 
the news of the Thehan march while 
he was yet at PellSnfi (on tl^e road to 
Mantineia, to which place a large 
portion of the Spartan troops had 
already gone forward)— that he turned 
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The march of Epameinoadas had been undertaken only on the 
3 0 862 probability, well-nigh realized, of finding Sparta un- 
defended. He was in no condition to assault the city, 
if tolerably occupied, still less to spend time before 
Sparta but knew that the enemy from Mantineia would 

tinfis It immediately follow him into Laconia, within which 
defended. choose to hazard a general action. He had 

found it impracticable to take this unfortified yet unassailable 
-city, Sparta, even at his former invasion of 370 — 369 B.O., when 
he had most part of Peloponnesus in active co-operation with him, 
and when the Laced semonians had no army in the field. 
Accordingly, though he crossed the Eiirotas aud actually entered 
into the city of Sparta’- (which had no walls to keep him out), 
yet as soon as he perceived the roofs manned with soldiers and 
other preparations for resistance, he advanced with great caution, 
not adventuring into the streets and amidst the occupied houses. 
He only tried to get possession of various points of high ground 
commanding the city, from whence it might be possible to charge 
•down upon the defenders with advantage. But even here, though 
inferior in number, tbey prevented him from making any impres- 
sion, And Archidamus son of Agesilaus, sallying forth unex- 
pectedly beyond the line of defence with a small company of 100 
hoplites, scrambled over some difficult ground in his front, and 
charged the Thebans even up the hill with such gallantry, that 
he actually beat them back with some loss, pursuing them for a 
space until he was himself repulsed and forced to retreat,^ The 
bravery of the Spartan Isidas, too, son of Plioebidas the captor of 


back forthwith, and reached Sparta 
before Epameinonclas, with a division 
not numerous, yet sufficient to put the 
town in a state of defence. Whereas 
Polybius affirms that Agesilaus heard 
the news -when he was at Mantineia— 
that he marched from thence -with the 
whole amy to Sparta, but that 
Epameinondas reached Sparta before 
him, had already attacked the town 
and penetrated into the market-place, 
when Agesilaus arrived and drove him 
back. Dioddrus relates that Agesilaus 
never left Sparta, but that the other 
king Agis, who had been sent with ttio 
army to Mantineia, divining the plans 
of Epameinondas, sent word by aomo 
swift Kretan runners to Agesilaus, and 
put him upon his guard. 


Wesseling remarks justly that the 
mention of Agis must he a mistake ; 
that the second king of Sparta at that 
time was named Kleomenfis. 

Polymnus (iu 8, 10) states cow^ly 
tliat Agesilaus reached Sparta before 
Epameinondas; but he adds many 
other details which are too uncertain 
to copy. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 6, II. Si iyi- 
vvro ’^vttfuvt&vSotjg iv rjf irdAet twv 
Xiropriaruv, &C. 

3 Xen. Hellen. viL 6, 12, 18. 

Justin (vi. 7) greatly exaggera^ 
the magnitude and violence of the 
contest He erroneously represents 
that Agesilaus did not reach Sparta 
till after Epameinondas. 
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the Thehan Kadmeia, did signal honour to Sparta, in this day of 
her comparative decline. Distinguished for beauty and stature,, 
this youth sallied forth naked and unshielded, with his body oiled 
as in the palaestra. Wielding in his right hand a spear and in his 
left a sword, he rushed among the enemy, dealing death and de> 
struction ; in spite of which he was suffered to come back 
unwounded, so great was the awe inspired by his singular 
appearance and desperate hardihood. The Ephors decorated him 
afterwards with a wreath of honour, but at the same time fined 
him for exposing himself without defensive armour.^ 

Though the Spartans displayed here an honourable gallantry,, 
yet these successes, in themselves trifling, are magni- 
fied into importance only by the partiality of Xeno- 
phon. The capital fact w^as, that Agesilaus had been 
accidentally forewarned so as to get back to Sparta and 
put it in defence before the Thebans arrived. As soon 
as Epameinondas ascertained this, he saw that his 
project was no longer practicable ; nor did he do more than try 
the city round, to see if he could detect any vulnerable point, 
without involving himself in a hazardous assault. Baffled in his- 
first scheme, he applied himself, with equal readiness of resource 
and celerity of motion, to the execution of a second. He knew 
that the hostile army from Mantineia would be immediately put 
in march for Sparta, to ward off all danger from that city. How 
the straight road from Mantineia to Sparta (a course nearly due 
south all the way) lying through Tegea, was open to Epanieinon- 
das, hut not to the enemy, who would he forced to take another 
and more circuitous route, probably by Asea and Pallantion ; so 
that he was actually nearer to Mantineia than they. He deter- 
mined to return to Tegea forthwith, while they were on their 
march towards Sparta, and before they could be apprised of this 
change of purpose. Breaking up accordingly, with scarce any 
interval of rest, he marched back to Tegea, where it became 
absolutely indispensable to give repose to his hoplites, after such 
severe fatigue. But he sent forward his cavaby without any 
delay, to surprise Mantineia, which would be now (he well knew) 
unprepared and undefended ; with its military force absent on 
the march to Sparta, and its remaining population, free as well as- 
1 Plutarch, Agefulaus, o. 84. 


He marches 
back to 
Tegea— 
despatches 
his cavalry 
from thence 
to surprise 
Mautmeia. 
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slave, largely engaged in the fields upon the carrying of harvest 
Nothing less than the extraordinary ascendency of Epameinondas, 
-coupled with his earnestness in setting forth the importance of 
the purpose, as well as the probable plunder, could have pre- 
vailed upon the tired horsemen to submit to such additional toil, 
while their comrades were enjoying refreshment and repose at 
‘Tegea.^ 


Everything near Mantineia was found in the state which 
Epameinondas anticipated. Yet the town was pre- 
sui^rise served, and his well-laid scheme defeated, by an 
unexpected contingency, which the Mantineians 
accidental doubtless ascribed to the providence of the gods, as 
•ofthe Xenoph6n regards the previous warning given to 
Agesilaiis. The Athenian cavalry had arrived not an 
battle of hour before, and had just dismounted from their 
MauSem^ horses within the walls of Mantineia* Having 
Atbeniana^^ departed from Eleusis (probably after ascertaining 
have the that Epameinondas no longer occupied Nemea), they 
Advantage. evening meal and rested at the Isthmus of 

Corinth, where they seem to have experienced some loss or 
annoyance.^ They then passed forward through Kleonse to 
Mantineia, arriving thither without having yet broken fast, either 
themselves or their horses, on that day. It was just after they 
reached Mantineia, and when they had yet taken no refreshment, 


that the Theban and Thessalian cavalry suddenly made their 
appearance, having advanced even to the temple of Poseidon, 
within less than a mile of the gates.® 

The Mantineians were terror-struck at this event. Their 


military citizens were absent on the march to Sparta, while the 
remainder were dispersed about the fields. In this helpless 
condition they implored aid from the newly-aiTived Athenian 
•cavalry, who, though hungiy and tired, immediately went forth, 


^ 1 Xen. IlelL vii. 6, 14. jraXtv Se Tropeu- 
wj iBvvaro ra.xt(rTa •^v Teyiav, 
Tovs fjJiV OTrA-tras aveTrauo'e, tov? Bi linrias 
tir^/jL^gy elsrify Maj/rti/etaj/, SarfSeis avrav 
irpocKOfirepncrou, kcu BiSdcKOiv ag rravra 
,fuv eliebs e^w tXvai> to rStv Mavnvttav 
,/3o(rio^ju.ara, trdivras Bt rovg avBpfJ^irovgt 
re koX <rCrov ^rvyKOfiiBiig ovarjg, 

3 Xen. nellen. vii. 5, 16, 16. 

The words — Svo-rvx^MaTOS yeyevnipi- 


vov iv KopCv6<f TOtS tirTrevoriv— allude to 
something which we have no means of 
making out. It is possible that the 
Corinthians, who were at peace with 
Thfibes and had been ill-used by 
Athens (vii. 4, 6—10), may have seen 
with displeasure, and even molested, 
the Athenian horsemen while resting 
on their territory. 

8 Polybius, ix. 8. 
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and indeed were obliged to do so, since their own safety depended 
.upon it. The assailants were excellent cavalry, Thebans and 
Thessalians, and more numerous than the Athenians. Yet such 
was the gallantry with which the latter fought, in a close and 
bloody action, that on the whole they gained the advantage, 
forced the assailants to retire, and had the satisfaction to preserve 
Mantineia with all its citizens and property. Xenoph6n extols^ 
{and doubtless with good reason) the generous energy of the 
Athenians in going forth hungry and fatigued. But we must 
recollect that the Theban cavalry had undergone yet more severe 
hunger and fatigue ; that Epameinondas would never have sent 
them forward in such condition, had he expected serious resist- 
ance ; and that they probably dispersed to some extent, for the 
purpose of plundering and seizing subsistence in the fields through 
which they passed, so that they were found in disorder when the 
Athenians sallied out upon them. The Athenian cavalry com- 
mander Kephisod6rus,“ together with Gryllus (son of the historian 
XenophSn), then serving with his brother Diod6rus among the 
Athenian horse, were both slain in the battle. A memorable 
picture at Athens by the contemporary painter Euphranor, 
commemorated both the battle and the personal gallantry of 
Gryllus, to whose memory the Mantineians also paid dis- 
tinguished honours. 


1 Xen. Helleu. vii. 5, 16, 16, 17. 
Plutarch (De Gloria Atheu. p. 846 
D— E) recounts the general fact of this 
battle and the rescue of Mantineia ; 
yet with several inaccuracies which we 
refute by means of Xenophdn. 

Diodorus (xv. 84) mentions the 
rescue of Mantineia by the unexpected 
arrival of the Athenians; but he 
states them as being 6000 soldiers, that 
IS hoplites, under Hegelochua ; and he 
says nothing about the cavalry battle. 
Hegesilaus is named by Bphorus (ap. 
Diog, Laert. ii. 64— compare Xenopn. 
De Vectigal. iii. 7) as the general of 
the entire force sent out by Athens on 
this occasion, consisting of infantry as 
well as cavalry. The infantry must 
have come up somewhat later. 

Polybius also (ix. 8), though con- 
'Curring in the main with XenophOn, 
>differs in several details. 1 follow the 
aiai nitive of XenophOn. 

a HarpohratiOn, v. Ki 7 <^>t(rdiwpos, 


Bphorus ap. Diogen. Laert. ii. 63; 
Pausan. i 3, 4 ; viii. 9, 8 ; viii. 11, 6. 

There is confusion, on several points, 
between this cavalry battle near 
Mantmeia, and the ^eat or general 
battle which speedily followed, wherein 
Epameinondas was slain. Gryllus is 
sometimes said to have been slain in 
the battle of Mantineia, and even to 
have killed Epameinondas with his 
own hand. It would seem as if the 
picture of Euphranor represented 
Gryllus in the act of killing the 
Theban commander: and as u the 
latter tradition of Athens as well as of 
ThSbes erroneously bestowed upon 
that Theban commander the name ot 
Epameinondas. 

See this confusion discussed and 
cleared up, in a good article on the 
Battle of Mantineia, by Arnold 
Schafer, p, 68, 69, in the Rbeinisches 
Museum fur Philologie (1846— Ftinfter 
Jahigang, Erstes Hoft). 
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Here were two successive movements of Epameinonclas, botli 

well-conceived, yet botb disappointed by accident, 

“Solves without any omission of his own. He had his forces 

to attack concentrated at Tegea, while his enemies on their 
the enemy j* « 

near ^ side, returning from Sparta, lorined a united camp in 
Mantineia. neighbourhood of Mantineia. They comprised 
Lacedaemonians, Eleians, Arcadians, Achseans, and Athenians, to 
the number in all of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse, if we could 
trust the assertion of Diodorus,^ who also gives the numbers of 
Epameinondas as 30,000 foot and 3000 horse. Little value can be 
assigned to either of these estimates, nor is it certain which of 
the two armies was the more numerous. But Epameinondas 
saw that he had now no chance left for striking a blow except 
through a pitched battle, nor did he at all despair of the result.® 
He had brought out his northern allies for a limited time ; which 
time they were probably not disposed to prolong, as the season of 
harvest was now approaching. Moreover, his stock of provisions 
was barely sufficient the new crop being not yet gathered in, 
while the crop of the former year was probably almost exhausted. 
He took his resolution, therefore, to attack the enemy forthwith. 

But I cannot adopt the view of XenophCn, that such resolu- 
Vievvr of forced upon Epameinondas against his own 

XenopiiCn will by a desperate position, rendering it impossible for 
resofution him to get away without fighting, by the disappoint- 
wasforMd Qf finding so few allies on his own side, and so 

Lydesir'-ir- many assembled against him, and hy the necessity 
exanimed, wiping off the shame of his two recent failures (at 
Sparta and at Mantineia), or perishing in the attempt.^ This is 
an estimate of the position of Epameinondas, not consistent with 
the facts narrated by Xenophon liimself. It could have been no 
surprise to the Theban general that the time had arrived for 
ordering a battle. With what other view had he come into 
Peloponnesus ? Or for what other purpose could he have brough t 


1 DiodOr. xv. 84. 

^ Xen, Helleu. vii. 8. Kal tvifjv olS- 
KotCrTtav rSty dunirdXtav tlvat.. &C. 
s Xen. Hellen. vii. 6, 10. , cnrdvio. Si 
rd iTTtt^Seia exovras ofiug miOecrOac «$€• 

Aff(V. <&0. 

4 Xen. Hellen. yii. 6, 18. avrbs Si 
AeAvjxacTftci'osr Travrdrratrt iawov fioKp 


tcotro, ifrrrfiivyos M-ev iv AoueeSat/iiJw ffvv 
ttoAA^ ^TrAiTtKcff uff* o\iyu>y^ 

Si iv imro^axt^fj atrios 

yeyeinjjnei'OS Sid. r^v e« lleKotrovvricroy 
crpdTisLAP row avveardvai XauceSaLy-ovi- 
ovs *ttl ’ApKdoay ical ‘HAeiou? ical A0 t/- 

VtlCoVt ’ WATT* ovK iSoKeti Svpwov tdva.t, 
dfiax*^ irapeAfleT*', &C. 
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so numerous an army 1 Granting that he expected greater support 
in Peloponnesus than he actually found, we cannot imagine him 
to have hoped that his mere presence, without fighting, would suffice 
to put down enemies courageous as well as powerful. Xenophdn 
exaggerates the importance of the recent defeats (as he terms them) 
before Sparta and Mantineia. These were checks or disappoint- 
ments rather than defeats. On arriving at Tegea, Epameinondas 
had found it practicable (which he could not have known before- 
hand) to attempt a cowp de main, first against Sparta, next against 
Mantineia. Here were accidental opportunities which his genius 
discerned and turned to account. Their success, so near to actual 
attainment, would have been a prodigious point gained but 
their accidental failure left him not worse off than he was before. 
It remained for him then, having the enemy before him in the 
field, and no further opportunities of striking at them unawares 
by side-blows, to fight them openly ; which he and all around 
him must have contemplated, from their first entrance into Pelo- 
ponnesus, as the only probable way of deciding the contest. 

The army of Epameinondas, far from feeling that sentiment of 
disappointed hope and stem necessity which Xeno- Alacrity of 
phon ascribes to their commander, were impatient to 
fight under his orders, and full of enthusiastic alacrity das, wiien 
when he at last proclaimed his intention. He had for fighting 
kept them within the walls of Tegea, thus not only “ 
giving them better quarters and fuller repose, but also concealing 
his proceedings from the enemy, who on their side were encamped 
on the border of the Mantineian territory. Rejoicing in the pro- 
spect of going forth to battle, the horsemen and hoplites of 
Epameinondas all put themselves in their best equii^ment. The 
horsemen whitened their helmets, the hoplites burnished up 
their shields, and sharpened their spears and swords. Even the 
rustic and half-armed Arcadian villagers, who had nothing but 
clubs in place of sword or spear, were eager to share the dangers 
of the Thebans, and inscribed upon their shields (probably 
nothing but miserable squares of wood) the Theban ensign,^ The 

1 Polybius, ix. 8, 2. Qrj^oiiov ovre^ • irdt^es Sk 7iKovS>pro koX 

2 Xen. Hellen.^v»i. 6, 20, ‘rrpoOvfim ^eal /tco^aipas, koX eKaiAiTpvvovro 

p^v eAevKovvTO oi iirirelg to. Kpiivq, /ceAev- ras acTTrtSas. 

oi/Tos bmIvov ktrr^pd^ovro 6e /cal r&v There seems a sort of sueer in these 
*ApKi^tjiv offAtrat, pdiraKa lxow«y, wy latter words, both at the Arcadians 
8—21 
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best spirit and confidence animated all the allies, as they quitted 
the gates of Tegea, and disposed themselves in the order of march 
commanded by Epameinondas. 

The lofty Mantinico-Tegeatic plain, 2000 feet above the level 
Mantioico- hnown as the plain of Tripolitza), “is 

Tegeatie the greatest of that cluster of valleys in the centre of 
poS?i^ of Peloponnesus, each of which is so closely shut in by 

the Lace- the intersecting mountains that no outlet is afforded 
dsemonians , 

AndManti- to the waters except through the mountains them- 
neians, selves".^ Its length stretches from north to south, 
bordered by the mountain ranges of Maenalus on the west, and of 
Artemisium and Parthenion on the east. It has a breadth of about 
eight miles in the broadest part, and of one mile in the narrowest. 
Mantineia is situated near its northern extremity, Tegea near its 
southern ; the direct distance between the two cities, in a line 
not much different from north and south, being about ten 
English miles. The frontier line between their two domains was 
formed by a peculiarly narrow part of the vaUey, where a low 
ridge projecting from the range of Maenalus on the one side, and 
another from Artemisium on the opposite, contract the space 
and make a sort of defensible pass near four miles south of 
Mantineia,® thus about six miles distant from Tegea. It was 
at this position, covering the whole Mantineian territory, that 
the army opposed to Epameinondas was concentrated ; the main 


and Thebans. The Arcadian club-men 
are called on-Arrat, and are represented 
as passing themselves off to be as good 
as Thebans. 

Sievers (Geschicht. p. 342) and Br. 
Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. c. 40. p. 200) follow 
Eckhel in translating this passage to 
mean that “the Arcadian hoplites 
inscribed upon their shields the figure 
of a club, that being the ensign of the 
Thebans”. I cannot think that this 
interpretation is the best— at least 
until some evidence is produced that 
the Theban symbol on the shield was a 
club. XenophOn does not disdain on 
other occasions to speak sneeringly of 
the Theb^ hoplites— see vii, 6,^ 12. 
The mention of \6yxa^ Kal ttax;atpa?, 
immediately afterwards, sustains the 
belief that pdTraAa immediately 

before, means “ men armed with 
clubs’— the natural sense of the 
words. 


The horsemen are said to have 
“whitened their helmets (or head- 
pieces) Hence I presume that those 
head-pieces were not made of metal, 
but of wood or wicker-work. Compare 
Xen. HeUen. ii. 4, 25. 

1 See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the 
Morea, vol. iL ch. 24, p. 46. 

2 Three miles from Mantineia 
(Lealce, %b. pp. 51—04) “ a low ridge of 
rocks, which, advancing into the plain 
from aprojecting part of the Mmnalium, 
formed a natural division between the 
districts of Tegea and Mantineia 

Compare the same work, vol. i. ch. 
S, pp. 100, 112, 114, and the recent 
valuable work of Ernst Curtius 
Peloponnesos (Gotha, 1861), pp. 282— 
247 Gell says that a wall lias once 
been carried across the plain at this 
boundary (Itinerary of the Morea, pp. 
141—143). 
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Lacedeemoman force as well as the rest having now returned 
from Sparta.^ 

Epanieinondas having marched out from Tegea by the northern 
gate, arrayed his army in columns proper for ad- March of 
vancing towards the enemy ; himself with the Theban 
columns forming the van. His array being completed, Tegea. 
he at first began his forward march in a direction straight to- 
wards the enemy. But presently he changed his course, turning 
to the left towards the Msenalian range of mountains, which forms 
the western border of the plain, and which he probably reached 
somewhere near the site of the present Tripolitza. From thence 
he pursued his march northward, skirting the flank of the moun- 
tain on the side which lies over against or fronts towards Tegea,* 
until at length he neared the enemy’s position, upon their right 
flank. He here halted, and caused his columns to face to the 
right; thus forming a line, or phalanx of moderate depth, 
fronting towards the enemy. During the march, each lochus or 
company had marched in single file with the lochage or captain 
(usually the strongest and best soldier in it) at the head ; though 
we do not know how many of these lochages marched abreast, or 
what was the breadth of the column. When the phalanx or 
front towards the enemy was formed, each lochage was of course 
in line with his company, and at its left hand ; while the Thebans 
and Epameinondas himself were at the left of the whole line. In 
this position, Epameinondas gave the order to ground arms.* 

The enemy, having watched him ever since he had left Tegea 
and formed his marching array, had supposed at first that he was 
coming straight up to the front of their position, and thus ex- 
pected a speedy battle. But when he turned to the left towards 
the mountains, so that for some time he did not approach 


1 See the indications of the locality 
of the battle of Pansanias, viii. 11, 4, 
6 ; and Colonel Leake — as above 
referred to. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 6, 21. 

Tnpolitza is reckoned by Colonel 

Leake as about three miles and a half 
from the site of Tegea ; Mr. Dodwell 
states it as about four miles, and GeU’s 
Itinerary of the Morea much the same. 

Colonel Leake reckons about eight 
miles from Tripolitza to Mantineia. 
Gell states it as two hours and three 


minntes, Bodwell as two hours and 
five minutes—or seven miles. 

Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, 
vol. i. pp. 83--1O0 ; Gell's Itinerary, p. 
141; Dodwell’s Travels, voL il pp. 418— 
422. 

It would seem that Epameinondas, 
in this latter half of his march, must 
have followed nearly the road from 
Mantineia to Pallantium. Pallantium 
was situated west by south from 
Tegea. 

k Xen. Hellen. vii. 6, 22. 
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sensibly nearer to their position, they began to fancy that he 
False im- had no intention of fighting on that day. Such be- 
produced having been once raised, still continued, even 

upon the though, by advancing along the skirts of the moun- 
h^^man-^ tain, he gradually arrived very close upon their right 
we flaJik. They were further confirmed in the same sup- 
<edtosu^ position, when they saw his phalanx ground arms^ 
SSere would wMch they construed as an indication that he was 
immediate encamp on the spot where he stood. It is 

battle. probable that Epameinondas may have designedly 
simulated some other preliminaries of encampment, since his 
march from Tegea seems to have been arranged for the purpose 
partly of raising such false impression in his enemies, partly of 
getting upon their right flank instead of their front. He com- 
pletely succeeded in his object. The soldiers on the Lace- 
daemonian side, believing that there would be no battle until the 
next day, suffered their ranks to fall into disorder, and scattered 
about the field. Many of the horsemen even took off their 
breastplates and unbridled their horses. And what was of 
hardly less conseq[uence— that menial preparation of the soldier, 
whereby he was wound up for the moment of action, and which 
provident commanders never omitted, if possible, to inflame by a 
special harangue at the moment, was allowed to slacken and run 
down.^ So strongly was the whole army persuaded of the 
intention of Epameinondas to encamp, that they suffered him not 
only without hindrance, but even without suspicion, to make all 
his movements and dispositions preparatory to immediate attack. 

Such improvidence is surprising, when we recollect that the 
Want of commander and the best troops in Greece were 

adequate SO close upon the right of their position. It is to be 
amon^he ^ explained, probably, by the fact that the 
oS^sedto headship was now at an end, and that there 

Epamemon- was no supreme chief to whom the body of Lace- 
dsemonian allies paid deference. If either of the 
kings of Sparta was present — point not distinctly ascertainable 
— ^he would have no command except over the Lacedaemonian 

1 XoxL HoUon. yii. 6, 22. ^ #cal yd.p 55), rodro Si ironijtraff S\vcre fiiv tw*" 

flrpbs t4> Opel iy^yero, errel e^er&Bri vXeiemoy troKep.itav ev rats j/fvx<w5 
avTto * 1 ^ 4idXay$y viA rois edero wphi p,dxvv rrapacrKev^Vf eXvve Si t^v iv 

ri airAa* &<rre eiKacrdi} arparoireSevO" rais cvyrd^ecriv* 
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troops. In the entire allied army, the Mantineians occupied the 
extreme right (as on a former occasion, because the battle was in 
their territory, ^ and because the Lacedaemonians had lost their 
once-recognized privilege), together with the other Arcadians. 
On the right-centre and centre were the Lacedasmonians, Eleians, 
and Achseans ; on the extreme left, the Athenians.® There was 
cavalry on both the wings : Athenian on the left — Eleian on the 
right, spread out with no more than the ordinary depth, and 
without any intermixture of light infantry along with the horse- 
men.® 

In the phalanx of Epameinondas, he himself with the Thebans 


Theban 
order of 
battle— 

S lans of 
16 com- 
mander. 


and Boeotians was on the left ; the Argeians on the 
right; the Arcadians, Messenians, Euboeans, Siky- 
onians, and other allies in the centre.** It was his 
purpose to repeat the same general plan of attack 
which had succeeded so perfectly at Leuktra : to 
head the charge himself with his Boeotians on the left against the 
opposing right or right-centre, and to bear down the enemy on 
that side with irresistible force, both of infantry and cavalry ; 
while he kept back his right and centre, composed of less trust- 
worthy troops, until the battle should have been thus wholly or 
partially decided. Accordingly, he caused the Boeotian hoplites, 
occupying the left of his line in lochi or companies, with the 
lochage or captain at the left extremity of each, to wheel to the 
right and form in column fronting the enemy, in advance of his 
remaining line. The Theban lochages thus became placed imme- 
diately in face of the enemy, as the heads of a column of extraor- 
dinary depth, all the hoplites of each lochus, and perhaps of 
more than one lochus, being ranged in file behind them.® What 


1 Thucyd. v. 67 ; Pausanias, viii, 9, informs us that Epameinondas formed 

5 ; Tiii 10, 4. his attacking column at Leuktra of the 

2 DiodOr, xv. 85. Thebans— at Mantineia, of all the Boeo- 

That the Athenians were on the left tians. 

we also know from Xenophdn (Hell. About the practice of the Thebans, 
vii. 6, 24), though he gives no complete both at and after the battle of Leuktra, 
description of the arrangement of the to make their attack with the left, see 
allies on either side. ' Plutarch, Qneost, Roman, p. 282 D. 

3 Xea Hellen. vii. 6, 23. c Xen. Hellen. vii. 6, 22. hreC ye 

^ Here again we know from Xeno- mV. rrapayayo)*/ robs iirl Kep(o^ Tropevo- 

phOn that the Thobans were on the pteVous A6 ;(qv9, eU l<rxyphv 

left, but the general aiTangoment of ewotijo-aTo to wepl iavrov ep^oKov, t(Jt« 
the other contingents we obtain only 5}j avaKa^elv irapayyttXas ra otAo, j^yel- 
from DiodOrus (xv. 85). to* oi ie ^koXo-OBow. . . 6 Si 

The Tactica of Aman also (xi. 2) o-Tpdrevpa avTiirp^pov uernep TptiipTj Trpo- 
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the actual depth was, or what was the exact number of the 
lochus, we do not know. At Leuklra Epameinondas had attacked 
with fifty shields of depth ; at Mantineia, the depth of his column 
was probably not less. Himself, with the chosen Theban warriors, 
were at the head of it, and he relied upon breaking through the 
enemy’s phalanx at whatever point he charged, since their files 
would hardly be more than eight deep, and very inadequate to 
resist so overwhelming a shock. His column would cut through 
the phalanx of the enemy, like the prow of a trireme impelled in 
sea-fight against the midship of her antagonist. 

It was apparently only the Boeotian hoplites who were thus 
formed in column, projected forward in advance j while the re- 
maining allies were still left in their ordinary phalanx or lines 
Epameinondas calculated that when he should have once broken 
through the enemy’s phalanx at a single point, the rest would 
either take flight, or become so dispirited, that his allies coming 
up in phalanx could easily deal with them. 

Against the cavalry on the enemy’s right, which was marshalled 
Disposition only with the ordinary depth of a phalanx of hoplites 
cav^ on perhaps eight deep -), and without any 

^otk sides, light infantry intermingled with the ranks, the The- 
ban general opposed on his left his own excellent cavalry, Theban 
and Thessalian, but in strong and deep column, so as to ensure to* 
them also a superior weight of attack. He further mingled in 
their ranks some active footmen, darters and slingers, of whom he 
had many from Thessaly and the Maliac Gulf.® 

SioKoiffeie, army — loyvpoTaTt^ TrapecTKevd^ero 
Sia 40 epety bXov to rwv evain-Cuyv o-rpa- iywi^ifecrdcw, to 5c dorSei/effTaTO*/ iroppo) 
Ttvpa, <fcc, ^ avdcrrifjcrw. Moreover, the whole ac- 

J I agree mth Folard (Traits de la count of Xenophdn implies that Epa- 
Colonne, pp. Iv — Ixi., prefixed to the meinondas made the attack from his 
translation of Polybius) in considering own left against the enemy's right, or 
ep^oXov to be a column, rather than nght-centre. He was afraid that the 
a wedge tapering towards the front. Athenians would take him in flank 
And I dissent from Schneider's expla- Irora their own left, 
nation, who says : — “ Epameinondas 2 Compare a similar case in Xen. 

phalangem contrahdt sensira et colligit Hellen. lii. 4, 13, where the Grecian 
in fiontem, ut cunei seu rostri navalis cavalry, in the Asiatic army of Agesi- 
formam efficeret. Copise igitur ex laus, is said to be drawn up Sxrmp 
ntroQ^ue latere explic^tm tianseunt in ^aAoy^ errl Tto’capuj', &c. 
ftoiitem; hoc est, irapayeiv eis pdroiirov.” 3 These a/Atn-Trot— light-anned 

It appears to me that the troops which footmen intermingled with the ranks 
Epameinondas caused to wheel into of the cavalry — are numbered as an 
the front and to fonn the advancing important item in the military estab- 
column, consisted only of the loft or lisliment of the Syracusan despot Oelon 
Theban division, the best troops in the (Herodot. vii. 168) 
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There remained one other precaution to take. Ilis deep The- 
ban and Boeotian column, in advancing to the charge, would be 
exposed on its right or unshielded side to the attack of tbe 
Athenians, especially the Athenian cavalry, from the enemy’s 
left. To guard against any such movement, he posted, upon 
some rising ground near his right, a special body of reserve, both 
horse and foot, in order to take the Athenians in the rear if they 
should attempt it. 

All these fresh dispositions for attack, made on the spot, must 
have occupied time, and caused much apparent move- -gnprepared' 
ment. To constitute both the column of infantry 
and the column of cavalry for attack on his left, and monian 
to post the body of reserve on the rising ground at 
his right against the Athenians, were operations which the 
enemy from their neighbouring position could not help seeing. 
Yet they either did not heed or did not understand what was 
going on.^ Nor was it until Epameinondas, perceiving all to be 
completed, actually gave the word of command to “take up 
arms,” that they had any suspicion of the impending danger. As 
soon as they saw him in full march moving rapidly towards them^ 
surprise and tumultuous movement pervaded their body. The 
scattered hoplites ran to their places ; the officers exerted every 
effort to establish regular array ; the horsemen hastened to bridle 
their horses and resume their breastplates.^ And though the 
space dividing the two armies was large enough to allow such 
mischief to be partially corrected, yet soldiers thus taken un- 
awares, hurried, and troubled, were not in condition to stand the 
terrific shock of chosen Theban hoplites in deep column. 

The grand force of attack, both of cavalry and infantry, which 
Epameinondas organized on his left, was triumphant 
in both its portions. His cavahy, powerfully aided Mantmeia 
by the intermingled darters and light troops from ^cess^of ^ 
Thessaly, broke and routed the enemy’s cavalry op- 
posed to them, and then, restraining themselves from Epamei- 
pursuit, turned to fall upon the phalanx of infantry. 
Epameinondas, on his part, with his Theban column came into 


1 Perhaps Epameinondas may have 
contrived in part to conceal what was 
going on by means of cavaliy-move- 
ments in his front. Something of the 


kind seems alluded to by Polymnus (iL 
2 Xen. Hellen vii. 6, 22. 
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<;lose conflict witli the Mantineian and Lacedeemonian line of 
infantry, whom, after a desperate struggle of shield, spear, and 
sword, he bore down by superior force and weight. He broke 
through the enemy’s line ot infantry at this point, compelling the 
Lacedaemonians opposed to him, after a brave and murderous 
resistance, to turn their backs and take to flight. The remaining 
troops of the enemy’s line, seeing the best portion of their army 
defeated and in flight, turned and fled also. The centre and 
right of Epameinondas, being on a less advanced front, hardly 
came into conflict with the enemy until the impression of his 
charge had been felt, and therefore found the troops opposed to 
them already wavering and disheartened. The Achaean, Eleian, 
and other infantry on that side gave way after a short resistance, 
chiefly, as it would appear, from contagion and alarm, when they 
saw the Lacedaemonians broken. The Athenians, however, espe- 
cially the cavalry, on the left wing of their own army, seem to 
have been engaged in serious encounter with the cavalry opposite 
to them. Dioddrus affirms them to have been beaten, after a 
gallant fight,^ until the Eleian cavalry from the right came to 
their aid. Here, as on many other points, it is difficult to recon- 
cile his narrative with Xenophdn, who plainly intimates that the 
stress of the action fell on the Theban left and the Lacedaemonian 
right and centre, and from whose narrative we should rather 
have gathered that the Eleian cavalry, beaten on their own right, 
may have been aided by the Athenian cavalry from the left, re- 
versing the statement of Dioddrus. 

In regard to this important battle, however, we cannot grasp 
Vi t r of confidence anything beyond the capital deter- 

the Thebans mining feature and the ultimate result.® The calcula- 
nondS*' Epameinondas were completely realized. The 

mortally irresistible charge, both of infantry and cavalry, made 

woun e himself with his left wing, not only defeated the 


1 Dioddr. XV. 86. was fought and of the possible move- 

Tbe orator wilQschin^s fought among ments of the armies. He says that 

the Athenian hophtes on this occasion Bphorus had displayed the like incom- 
<iE$chindS} Fols. Leg. p. 800, c. 68). petence also in describing the battle of 

2 The remark made by Polybius Leuktra ; in which case, however, his 
upon this battle deserves notice. He narrative was less misleading, because 
states that the description given of that battle was simple and easily intel- 
the battle by Ephorus was extremely ligible, involving movements only of 
incorrect and absurd, arguing gi*eat one wing of each army. But in regard 
ignorance both of the ground where it to the battle of Maiitineia (he saysX 
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troops immediately opposed, but caused tbe enemy’s whole army 
to take flight. It was under these victorious circumstances, and 
while he was pressing on the retiring enemy at the head of his 
Theban column of infantry, that he received a mortal wound with 
a spear in the breast. He was, by habit and temper, always fore- 
most in braving danger, and on this day probably exposed himself 
pre-eminently, as a means of encouraging those around him, and 
ensuring the success of his own charge, on which so much de- 
pended ; moreover, a Grecian general fought on foot in the ranks, 
and carried the same arms (spear, shield, &c.) as a private soldier. 
Dioddrus tells us that the Lacedaemonian infantry were making 
a prolonged resistance, when Epameinondas put himself at the 
head of the Thebans for a fresh and desperate effort ; that he 
stepped forward, darted his javelin, and slew the Lacedoemonian 
commander ; that having killed several warriors, and intimidated 
others, he forced them to give way ; that the Lacedsemonians, 
seeing him in advance of his comrades, turned upon him and 
overwhelmed him with darts, some of which he avoided, others 
he turned off with his shield, while others, after they had actually 
entered his body and wounded him, he plucked out and employed 
them in repelling the enemy. At length he received a mortal 
wound in his breast with a spear.^ I cannot altogether omit- to 
notice these details, which once passed as a portion of Grecian 
history, though they seem rather the offspring of an imagination 
fresh from the perusal of the Iliad than a recital of an actual 
combat of Thebans and Lacedfemonians, both eminent for close- 


the misdescription of Ephorus was of 
far more deplorable effect, because 
that battle exhibited much complica- 
tion and generalship, which Ephorus 
did not at all comprehend, as might be 
seen by any one who measured the 
ground and studied the movements 
reported in his narmtive (Polybius, 
xii. 26). 

Polybius adds that Theopompus and 
Timmus were as little to be trusted in 
the description of land battles as 
Ephorus. whether this remaik has 
special application to the battle of 
Mantineia, I do not clearly make out. 
He gives credit, however, to Ephoa*us 
for OTeater iud^ent and accuracy in 
the description of naval battles. 

Unfortunately, Polybins has not 
given us his own description of this 


battle of Mantineia. He only says 
enough to make ns feel how imper- 
fectly we know its detiiils. There is 
too much reason to fear that the 
account which we now read in Dio- 
dOnis may be borrowed in large pro- 
portion from that veiy narrative of 
Ephorus here so much (lisparaged. 

ipioddr. XV. 87. Coinelius Nepos 
(Epam. c. 9) seems to copy the same 
authority as Diod6rus, though more 
sparing of details. He does not seem 
to have read XenophCn. 

I commend the reader again to an 
excellent note of Dr. Arnold, on Thucy- 
didSs, IV. 11, animadverting upon 
similar exaggerations and embellish- 
ments of Diodtrus, in the descrip- 
tion of the conduct of Brasidas at 
Pyltis. 
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rank fighting, with long spear and heavy shield. The mortal 
wound of Epameinondas, with a spear in the breast, is the only 
part of the case which we really know. The handle of the spear 
broke, and the point was left sticking in his breast. He imme- 
diately fell, and, as the enemy were at that moment in retreat, 
fell into the arms of his own comrades. There was no dispute 
for the possession of his body, as there had been for Kleombrotus 
at Lenktra. 

The news of his mortal wound spread like wild-fire through his 
Extreme ^^my, and the effect produced is among the most extra- 
^nt^c^ed phaenomena in all Grecian military history, 

by his death I give it in the words of the contemporary historian, 
troops, “It was thus (says Xenophon) that Epameinondas 
even when arranged his order of attack ; and he was not disap- 
victory and pointed in his expectation. For having been victorious, 
pursuit. point where he himself charged, he caused the 

whole army of the enemy to take flight. But so soon as he fell, 
those who remained had no longer any power even of rightly 
using the victory. Though the phalanx of the enemy’s infantry 
was in full flight, the Theban hoplites neither killed a single 
man more, nor advanced a step beyond tbe actual ground of 
conflict. Though the enemy’s cavalry was also in full flight, yet 
neither did the Theban horsemen continue their pursuit, nor kill 
any more either of horsemen or of hoplites, but fell back through 
the receding enemies with the timidity of beaten men. The 
light troops and peltasts, who had been mingled with the Theban* 
cavalry and had aided in their victory, s])read themselves over 
towards the enemy’s left with the security of con(|uerors ; but 
there (being unsupported by their own horsemen) they were 
mostly cut to pieces by the Athenians.” ^ 

Astonishing as this recital is, we cannot doubt that it is literally 
true, since it contradicts the sympathies of the reciting witness. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 6,^ 24 — 26. ^ liiv /xW ey/vero • ^vyovnav S* ctvroi?^ KoX twv tir- 

crujw/SoAiyv oiirois eTrotyjo’aTo, KaX ovk exit- irewv, anenreivav ix.kvjovS« ot turTrecs Stto- 
tvtr6i) iAwiSos* «p^ar)J<ras yap, ^ Kovrts ovre Ivireas: ov6’ bifXtraiy^Sxrrrnfy 
xrpoae^aXevy c\ov iirolijirs Si ^TTtU/u.eJ'Ot 6ta rS>v ^ev~ 

TO rSiU evayri'tou. inei ye ptTjv ^fcetypf yoyruv Trohcfutdv Sieirttrov. KaX fi^y^ oi 
«7TC<reVf ot AotTTOi owfie T(j^ vCic(i opdm ofuirffoi koX ol TreATacrrat, ^vyeycK^Kores 

*Svvd<r6vjaay ^piferaaBatf aAAd ^vyovains rois iinr€vcrt,v, a^Uovro pev^itri rov evw- 
fiiy avroU rrjg ivewria^ <6dAa^o$, ovoi vuftou, cu? /eparoums • Si vvo rwi^ 
irpoijXBov eic toO x<^Ptov ivBa yf avp^oMi *Afiq«/a«ov oi ffAetonrot avrSiv arreBayop, 
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Nothing but the pressure of undeniable evidence could have 
constrained Xenophdn to record a scene so painful to Proof of tho 
him as the Lacedaemonian army beaten, in full flight, 
and rescued from destruction only by the untimely exercised 
wound of the Theban general. That Epameinondas mindrcd the 
would leave no successor either ec[ual or second to soldiers, 
himself, now that Pelopidas was no more, that the army which 
he commanded should be incapable of executing new movements 
or of completing an unfinished campaign, we can readily conceive. 
But that on the actual battle-field, when the moment of dangerous 
and doubtful struggle had been already gone through, and when 
the soldier’s blood is up, to reap his reward in pursuit of an 
enemy. whom he sees fleeing before him — that at this crisis of 
exuberant impatience, when Epameinondas, had he been un- 
wounded, would have found it difficult to restrain his soldiers 
from excesssive forwardness, they should have become at once 
paralyzed and disarmed on hearing of his fall— this is what we 
could not have believed, had we not found it attested by a 
witness at once contemporary and hostile. So striking a proof 
has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of soldiers towards 
their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. All the hopes 
of this army, composed of such diverse elements, were centred in 
Epameinondas ; all their confidence of success, all their security 
against defeat, were derived from the idea of acting under his 
orders ; all their power, even of striking down a defeated enemy, 
appeared to vanish when those orders were withdrawn. We are 
not indeed to speak of such a proceeding with commendation. 
Thebes and her allied cities had great reason to complain of their 
soldiers, for a grave dereliction of military duty, and a capital 
disappointment of well-earned triumph, whatever may be our 
feelings about the motive. Assuredly the man who would be 
most chagrined of all, and whose dying moments must have been 
embittered if he lived to hear it, was Epameinondas himself. 
But when we look at the fact simply as a mark and measure of 
the ascendency established by him over the minds of his soldiers, 
it will be found hardly paralleled in history. I have recounted, 
a few pages ago, the intense grief displayed by the Thebans and 
their ilies in Thessaly over the dead body of Pelojjidas ^ on the 
^ Plutarch, Pelopidas, a S3, 34. 
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hill of Kynoskephalfle. But all direct and deliberate testimonies 
of attachment to a dead or dying chief (and doubtless these too 
were abundant on the field of Mantineia) fall short of the 


involuntary suspension of arms in the tempting hour of victory. 
That the real victory, the honours of the day, belonged to 


Victory 
claimed by 
both sides 
—neverthe- 
less the 
Lacedse- 
monians are 
obliged to 
solicit the 


Epameinondas and the Thebans, we know from the 
conclusive evidence of Xenoph6n. But as the van- 
quished, being allowed to retire unpursued, were 
only separated by a short distance from the walls of 
Mantineia, and perhaps rallied even before reaching 
the town — as the Athenian cavalry had cut to ];)ieces 


bunai truce, jjjq Qf straggling light troops — they too pretended 


to have gained a victory. Trophies were erected on both sides. 


Nevertheless the Thebans were masters of the field of battle ; so 


that the Lacedaemonians, after some hesitation, were forced to 
send a herald to solicit truce for the burial of the slain, and 


to grant for burial such Theban bodies as they had in their 
possession.^ This was the understood confession of defeat 
The surgeons, on examining the wound of Epameinondas with 
Dying the Spear-head yet sticking in it, pronounced that he 
must die as soon as that was withdrawn. He first 
nondas inquired whether his shield was safe ; and his shield- 
bearer, answering in the affirmative, produced it before his eyes. 
He next asked about the issue of the battle, and was informed 


that his own army was victorious.® He then desired to see 
lolaidas and Daiphantus, whom he intended to succeed him as 
^lommanders, but received the mournful reply that both of 
them had been slain.® “Then (said he) you must make peace 


1 The statement of Bioddrus (xv. 87) Epameinondas being carried back to 

on this point appears to me more the ca?rt.p. But it seems that there could 
probable than that of XenophOn (vii. hardly nave been any camp. Epamei- 
6, 26). nondas had marched out only a few 

The Athenians boasted much of hours before from Tegea. A tent may 
this slight success with their cavalry, have been erected on the field to recede 
enhancing its value by acknowledging him. Five centuries afterwards, the 
that aU their allies had been defeated Mantineians showed to the traveller 
around them (Plutarch, Be Glorifli Pausanias a spot called Scope near the 
Athen. p. 360 A). field of battle Jk) which (they affirmed) 

2 BiodOr. xv. 88 : Cicero, Be Finibns, the wounded Epameinondas had been 

ii. 80, 96 : Bpistol, ad Familiares, v. carried off, in great pain, and with ms 
12, 6. hand on his wound— from whence 

J Plutarch, Apophthegm. Begum, p. he had looked with anxiety on the 
194 C ; JElian, V. H xii. 8. continuing battle (Pausanias, vin. 

Both Plutarch and Biodfirus talk of 11, 4) 
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with the enemy.” He ordered the spear«head to he withdrawn, 
when the efflux of blood speedily terminated his life. 

Of the three questions here ascribed to the dying chief, the- 
third is the gravest and most significant. The death 
of these two other citizens, the only men in the camp other best 
whom Epameinondas could trust, shows how aggra- offlSra are 
vated and irreparable was the Theban loss, not 
indeed as to number, but as to quality. Not merely 
Epameinondas himself, but the only two men qualified in some 
measure to replace him, perished in the same field ; and 
Pelopidas had fallen in the preceding year. Such accumulation 
of individual losses must be borne in mind when we come to note 
the total suspension of Theban glory and dignity, after this 
dearly-bought victory. It affords emphatic evidence of the 
extreme forwardness with which their leaders exposed themselves, 
as well as of the gallant resistance which they experienced. 

The death of Epameinondas spread rejoicing in the Lacedse- 
monian camp proportioned to the sorrow of the Theban. To 
more than one warrior was assigned the honour of who slew- 
having struck the blow. The Mantineians gave it to B^amemon- 
their citizen Machserion ; the Athenians to Gryllus, Ditt'erent 
son of XenophCn ; the Spartans to their countryman honoured 
Antikrat^s.^ At Sparta, distinguished honour was 
shown, even in the days of Plutarch, to the posterity of 
Antikrat§s, who was believed to have rescued the city from her 
most formidable enemy. Such tokens afford precious testimony, 
from witnesses beyond aU suspicion, to tlie memory of 
Epameinondas. 

How the news of his death was received at Thebes, we have no 
positive account. But there can be no doubt that the sorrow, so 
paralyzing to the victorious soldiers on the field of Mantineia, 
was felt with equal acuteness, and with an effect not less depress- 

I Plutarch, A^esilaus, c. 85 ; Pan- subsequent Athenians did not clearly- 
sanias, i. 8, 3 ; vni. 9, 2—6 ; viii. 11, 4 ; distinguish between the first battle 
ix. 15, 3. fought by the Athenian cavalry. 

The reports however which Pansanias immediately after their arrival at 
gives, and the name of Machserion Mantineia, when they rescued that 
which he heard both at Mantineia and town from being surprised by the 
at Sparta, are confused, and are hardly Thebans and Thessalians, and the 
to be reconciled -with the story of general action which followed a few 
Plutarch. days afterwards, wherein Epamei- 

Moreover, it would seem that the nondas was slam. 
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ing, in the senate-house and market-place at TMbes, The city, 
Peace citizen soldiers, and the allies would he alike 

concluded- impressed with the mournful conviction that the 
reco^^d, injunction of Epameinondas must be executed, 

the^mde^en negotiations were opened and peace was 

denS 0 ?^^^ concluded, probably at once, before the army left Pelo- 
ponn^sus. The Thebans and their Arcadian allies ex- 
tiw^Theb^ nothing more than the recognition of the status 
return quo; to leave everything exactly as it was, without 
home, change or reactionary measure, yet admitting 

Megalopolis, with the Pan-Arcadian constitution attached to it, 
and admitting also Mess^nS as an independent city. Against this 


last article Sparta loudly and peremptorily protested. But not 
one of her allies sympathized with her feelings. Some, indeed, 
were decidedly against her ; to such a degree, that we find the 
maintenance of independent Messen^ against Sparta ranking 
shortly afterwards as an admitted principle in Athenian foreign 
politics. 1 Neither Athenians, nor Eleians, nor Arcadians, desired 
to see Sparta strengthened. None had any interest in prolonging 
the war, with prospects doubtful to every one ; while all wished 
to see the large armies now in Arcadia dismissed. Accordingly 
the peace was sworn to on these conditions. The autonomy of 
MessSng was guaranteed by all, except the Spartans ; who alone 
stood out, keeping themselves without friends or auxiliaries, in 
the hope for better times, rather than submit to what they 
considered as an intolerable degradation.^ 

Under these conditions the armies on both sides retired. 


Eesuitsof is right in saying that neither party 

the battle of gained anything, either city, territory, or dominion, 
^^appreda- though before the battle, considering the magnitude 
contending armies, every one had expected 
unfair to the that the victors, whichever they were, would become 
Thebans. masters, and the vanq[uished subjects. But his asser- 


1 See the oration of Demosthends on 
behalf of the Megalopolitans (Orat. 
xvi. s. 10, p. 204 ; s. 21, p. 20(3). 

5* Plutarch, Agesilaua, c. 86 ; Died. 
XV. 89 ; Polybius, iv. 83. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellen. 
B.C S61) assigns the conclusion of 
eace to the succeeding year. I do not 
now however what ground there is 


for assuming such an interval between 
the battle and the peace. Dioddrus 
appears to place the latter immediately 
after the former. This would not 
count for much, indeed, against any 
considerable counter-piobability ; but 
the probability here (m my Judgment) 
is rather in favour of immediate 
sequence between the two events. 
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tion — that “there was more disturbance, and more matter of dis- 
pute, in Greece, after the battle than before it” — must be inter- 
preted, partly as the inspiration of a philo-Laconian sentiment, 
which regards a peace not accepted by Sparta as no peace at all, 
partly as based on the circumstance that no definite headship was 
recognized as possessed by any state. Spai'ta had once enjoyed it, 
and had set the disgraceful example of suing out a confirmation 
of it from the Persian king at the peace of Antalkidas. Both 
ThSbes and Athens had aspired to the same dignity, and both by 
the like means, since the battle of Leuktra ; neither of them had 
succeeded. Greece was thus left without a head, and to this 
extent the affirmation of Xenophdn is true. But it would not be 
correct to suppose that the last expedition of Epameinondas into 
Peloponnesus was unproductive of any results, though it was 
disappointed of its great and brilliant fruits by his untimely 
death. Before he marched in, the Theban party in Arcadia 
(Tegea, Megalopolis, &c.) was on the point of being crushed by 
the Mantineians and their allies. His expedition, though ending 
in an indecisive victory, nevertheless broke up the confederacy 
enlisted in support of Mantineia, enabling Tegea and Megalopolis 
to maintain themselves against their Arcadian opponents, and 
thus leaving the frontier against Sparta unimpaired. While, 
therefore, we admit the affirmation of Xenophon, that Th§bes 
did not gain by the battle either city, or territory, or dominion, 
we must at the same time add that she gained the preservation 
of her Arcadian allies, and of her anti-Spartan frontier, including 
Messffii§. 

This was a gain of considerable importance. B ut dearly indeed 
was it purchased, by the blood of her first hero, shed of 

on the field of Mantineia; not to mention his two Epameinon- 
seconds, whom we know only from his verdict — 

Daiphantus and lolaidas.^ He was buried on the field of battle, 
and a monumental column was erected on his tomb. 

Scarcely any character in Grecian history has been judged with 
so much unanimity as Epameinondas. He has obtained a meed 
of admiration — from all, sincere and hearty ; from some, enthu- 
siastic. Cicero pronounces him to be the first man of Greece.* 

1 Pausanias, viii. 11, 4, 5. iii. S4, 189. “ Epaminondas, princeps, 

2 Cicero, Tusculan. i 2, 4 ; De Orator, meo judido, Gisecise,” &c. 
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The judgment of Polybius, though not summed up so empha- 
tically in a single epithet, is delivered in a manner hardly 
less significant and laudatory. Nor was it merely historians or 
critics who formed this judgment. The best men of action, 
combining the soldier and the patriot, such as Timoleon and 
Philopoemen,^ set before them Epameinondas as their model tO' 
copy. 

The remark has been often made and suggests itself whenever 
we speak of Epameinondas, though its full force will be felt only 
when we come to follow the subsequent history, that witli him 
the dignity and commanding influence of Thebes both began and 
ended. His period of active political life comprehends sixteen 
years, from the resurrection of Thebes into a free community, by 
the expulsion of the Lacedaemonian harmost and garrison, and the 
subversion of the ruling oligarchy, to the fatal day of Mantineia 
( 379 — 362 B.O.). His prominent and unparalleled ascendency 
belongs to the last eight years, from the victory of Leuktra (371 
B.a). Throughout this whole period, both all that we know and 
all that we can reasonably divine fully bears out the judgment 
of Polybius and Cicero, who had the means of knowing much 
more. And this too, let it be observed, though Epameinondas 
is tried by a severe canon, for the chief contemporary witness 
remaining is one decidedly hostile. Even the philo-Laconian 
Xenophfin finds neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in the 
capM enemy of Sparta, mentions him only to record what is 
honourable, and manifests the perverting bias mainly by sup- 
pressing or slurring over his triumphs. The man whose elo- 
quence bearded Agesilaus at the congress immediately preceding 
the battle of Leuktra,^ who in that battle stripped Sparta of her 
glory and transferred the wreath to Thebes, who a few months 
afterwards not only ravaged all the virgin territory of Laconia, 
but cut off the best half of it for the restitution of independent 
Mess^nS, and erected the hostile Arcadian community of Mega- 
lopolis on its frontier — the author of these fatal disasters inspires 
to Xenophdn such intolerable chagrin and antipathy that in the 
two first he keeps back the name, and in the third suppresses the 

1 Plutarch, Philopoemen, c. 8 ; Plu- of Epameinondas at Thebes (Paus. ix. 
tarch, Timoleon, c. 86. 16, 3) 

‘-J Seo the inscription of four lines ‘H/teTepat? BovXtut Sn-apnj juteV etceCparo- 
copied by Pausani^ from the statue Sdsav, sc. 
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tiling done. But in the last campaign, preceding the battle of 
Mantineia (whereby Sparta incurred no positive loss, and where 
the death of Epameinondas softened every predisposition against 
him), there was no such violent pressure upon the fidelity of the 
historian. Accordingly, the concluding chapter of Xenophdn’s 
“Hellenica” contains a panegyric,^ ample and unqualified, upon 
the military merits of the Theban general, upon his daring enter- 
prise, his comprehensive foresight, his care to avoid unnecessary 
exposure of soldiers, his excellent discipline, his well-combined 
tactics, his fertility of aggressive resource in stril^ing at the weak 
points of the enemy, who content themselves with following and 
parrying his blows (to use a simile of Demosthen6s 2 ) like an 
unskilful pugilist, and only succeed in doing so by signal aid 
from accident. The effort of strategic genius, then for the first 
time devised and applied, of bringing an irresistible force of attack 
to bear on one point of the hostile line, while the rest of his army 
was kept comparatively back until the action had been thus 
decided, is clearly noted by Xeuophdn, together with its trium- 
phant effect at the battle of Mantineia ; though the very same 
combination on the field of Leuktra is slurred over in his descrip- 
tion, as if it were so commonplace as not to require any mention 
of the chief with whom it originated. Compare Epameinondas 
with Agesilaus — how great is the superiority of the first, even in 
the narrative of Xenophdn, the earnest panegyrist of the other I 
How manifestly are we made to see that nothing except the fatal 
spear wound at Mantineia prevented him from reaping the fruit 
of a seiies of admirable arrangements, and from becoming arbiter 
of Peloponnesus, including Sparta herself ! 

The military merits alone of Epameinondas, had they merely 
belonged to a general of mercenaries, combined with nothing 
praiseworthy in other ways, would have stamped him as a man 
of high and original genius, above every other Greek, antecedent 
or contemporary. But it is the peculiar excellence of this great 
man that we are not compelled to borrow from one side of his 
character in order to compensate deficiencies in another.® His 


1 Xenophontls Hellenica, ^ii. 5 

2 Demosthenes, PliiJipp. I. p 61> s. 
46 

2 The remark ot Dioddrus (xv. 88) 
8 - 


npon EpameinonrtaB is more emphatic 
than we usually fiufl in him— yapa 
ydp tKacTTCp tS)U aWtav iv av evpot. 
irporepijfAa 'rqs irapo. 5e rovT<^ 

7rd<ra% tos aperAs •!?9pot(r/x,«V(Xs. 

8*2 
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splendid military capacity was never prostituted to personal ends ; 
neither to avarice, nor ambition, nor overweening vanity. Poor 
at the beginning of his life, he left at the end of it not enough to 
pay his funeral expenses, having despised the many opportunities 
for enrichment which his position afforded, as well as the lichest 
offers from foreigners.^ Of ambition he had so little, by natural 
temperament, that his friends accused him of torpor^ But as soon 
as the perilous exposure of Thebes required it, he displayed as 
much energy in her defence as the most ambitious of her citizens, 
without any of that captious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, 
as to the amount of glorification or deference due to him from his 
countrymen. And his personal vanity was so faintly kindled, 
•even after the prodigious success at Leuktra, that we find him 
serving in Thessaly as a private hoplite in the ranks, and in the 
city as an sedile or inferior street magistrate, under the title of 
Telearchus — an illustrious specimen of that capacity and good- 
will, both to command and to be commanded, which Aristotle 
pronounces to form in their combination the characteristic feature 
of the worthy citizen.® He once incurred the displeasure of his 
fellow-citizens for his wise and moderate policy in Achaia, which 
they were ill-judged enough to reverse. We cannot doubt also 
that he was frequently attacked by political censors and enemies 
— the condition of eminence in every free state ; but neither of 
these causes ruffled the dignified calmness of his political course. 
As he never courted popularity by unworthy arts, so he bore 
unpopidarity without mui’murs and without any angry renuncia- 
tion of patriotic duty.® 


1 Polybius, xsxii. 8, 6. Cornelius 
Kepoa (Epameinondas, c. 4) gives one 
anecdote, among several which he 
affirms to have found on record, of 
large pecuniary presents tendered to, 
and repudiated by, Epameinondas: 
an anecdote recounted with so much 

S recisiou of detail, that it appears to 
esorve credit, though we cannot 
assign the exact time when the alleged 
briber, Diomedon ot Kyzikus, came to 
Thebes. 

Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, p. 683 
FI relates an incident about Jason of 
l^heree tendering money in vain to 
Epameinondas, which cannot well 
have hj^poiied before the liberation 
of the JKadmeia (the period to which 


Plutarch’s dialogue assigns it), but 
may have happened afterwards. 

Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm. 
Beg. p. 198 0 ; and Plutarcffs Life of 
Fabius Maximus, c. 27. 

a Anstotel. Politic, iii. 2, 10. 

s Plutarch, Compar. Alkibiad. and 
Coriolanus, C. 4. en-el TO ve Atwapp 
/m-JjSt deparrevrtKov o^Atov koX M«- 

tcAAos ical ’Apicrr6tfiijs^«at ’ETro^tt- 
vm>Sa^ * aAAa b>s 

Sijixo^ icTL KoX Sovvai koX d^e\e<rffai 
Kvpio^, i^ocrr^aKL^oatvoL /cat aTroxetpo- 
rovovfievot, /cat KaTaBLKa^6p.evoi 7roAAa/ct<r 
ovK m^yiCovTO rols iroAtTots ayvwftoi^ov- 
ertv, a.\A rjydirtav aSdts ^erajacAojuieVovc 
/cal StijAAarroi/ro irapojcakovvr<av^ 
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The mildness of his antipathies against political opponents at 
home was unde via ting, and, what is even more remarkable, amidst 
the precedents and practice of the Grecian world, his hostility 
against foreign enemies, Boeotian dissentients, and Theban exiles, 
was uniformly free from reactionary vengeance. Sufidcient proofs 
have been adduced in the preceding pages of this rare union of 
attributes in the same individual ; of lofty disinterestedness, not 
merely to corrupt gains, but as to the more seductive irritabili- 
ties of ambition, combined with a just measure of attachment 
towards partisans and unparalleled gentleness towards enemies. 
His friendship with Pelopidas was never disturbed during the 
fifteen years of their joint political career— an absence of jealousy 
signal and creditable to both, though most creditable to Pelopidas, 
the richer, as well as the inferior man of the two. To both, and 
to the harmonious co-operation of both, Th§bes owed her short- 
lived splendour and ascendency. Yet when we compare the one 
wulh the other, we not only miss in Pelopidas the transcendent 
strategic genius and conspicuous eloquence, but even the constant 
vigilance and prudence which never deserted his friend. Tf 
Pelopidas had had Epameinondas as his companion in Thessaly, 
he would hardly have trusted himself to the good faith nor tasted 
the dungeon of the Pherfean Alexander, nor would he have 
rushed forward to certain destruction, in a transport of frenzy, 
at the view of that hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 

In eloquence, Epameinondas would doubtless have found 
superiors at Athens ; but at Thebes he had neither equal, nor 
predecessor, nor successor. Under the new phase into which 
Thebes passed by the expulsion of the Lacedflemonians out of the 
Kadmeia, such a gift was second in importance only to the great 
strategic qualities ; while the combination of both elevated their 
possessor into the envoy, the counsellor, the debater, of his 
country,^ as well as her minister at war and commander-in-chief. 
The shame of acknowledging Thebes as leading state in Greece, 
embodied in the current phrases about Boeotian stupidity, would 
be sensibly mitigated, when her representative in an assembled 
congress spoke with the flowing abundance of the Homeric 

^ See an anecdote about Epamei- Athens — $iKaioAoyov/xevo?« &c., Atlie' 
nonclap as the diplomatist and ne- nseus, xiv, p. 660 E. 
gotiator on behalf of ThSbes against 
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Odysseus, instead of the loud, brief, and hurried bluster of 
Menelaus.^ The possession of such eloquence, amidst the 
uninspiring atmosphere of Thebes, implied far greater mental 
force than a similar accomplishment would have betokened at 
Athens. In Epameinondas it was steadily associated with 
thought and action — that triple combination of thinking, speak- 
ing, and acting, which Isokrat^s and other Athenian sophists ^ 
set before their hearers as the stock and qualification for 
meritorious civic life. To the bodily training and soldier-like 
practice, common to all Thebans, Epameinondas added an ardent 
intellectual impulse and a range of discussion with the philo- 
sophical men around, peculiar to himself. He was not floated 
into public life by the accident of birth or wealth, nor hoisted 
and propped up by oligarchical clubs, nor even determined to it 
originally by any spontaneous ambition of his own. But the 
great revolution of 379 B.O., which expelled from Thebes both 
the Lacedaemonian garrison and the local oligarchy who ruled by 
its aid, forced him forward by the strongest obligations both of 
duty and interest ; since nothing but an energetic defence could 
rescue both him and every other fi'ee Theban from slavery. It 
was by the like necessity that the American revolution and the 
first French revolution thrust into the front rank the most 
instructed and capable men of the country, whether ambitious 
by temperament or not. As the pressure of the time impelled 
Epameinondas forward, so it also disposed his countrymen to 
look out for a competent leader wherever he was to be found ; 
and in no other living man could they obtain the same union of 
the soldier, the general, the orator, and the patriot. Looking 
through all Grecian history, it is only in Perikl^s that we find 
the like many-sided excellence ; for though much inferior to 
Epameinondas as a general, PerikMs must be held superior to 
him as a statesman. But it is alike true of both — and the 
remark tends much to illustrate the sources of Grecian excellence 


3 Homer, Iliad, iii. 210—220 (Mone- 
laus and Odysseus)— 

*AAA* ore 8 tj Tpuecrtriv o.yeLpofUvoiCi,v 

’Hrot juiei/ Mev^Xaos eiriTpoxaSiyv dy($/>eve, 
llavpa juei/, dWd fidAa eml ov 

vo\vfj.vdoSf &C, 


.... *AA\* ore p oira re peydky]V eic 
^ anjBeos lei (Ouysseus), 

Kal ewea vi^ddetrcriv eoticdra x«t/wp%<rtv, 
OvKer* eireiT 'OSvcrrjt y’ epi(r<reie pporb^ 
dAAo?, <S;c. 

ch. Ixvii. of this History — 
^f>povelv^ Kiyeiv, Kal vparreiv, 
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— ^that neither sprang exclusively from the school of practice and 
experience. They both brought to that school minds exercised 
in the conversation of the most instructed philosophers and 
sophists accessible to them, trained to varied intellectual com- 
binations, and to a larger range of subjects than those that came 
before the public assembly, familiarized with reasonings which 
the scrupulous piety of Nikias forswore, and which the devoted 
military patriotism of Pelopidas disdained. 

On one point, as I have already noticed, the policy recom- 
mended by Epameinondas to his countrymen appears of 
questionable wisdom — ^his advice to compete with Athens for 
transmarine and naval power. One cannot recognize in this 
advice the same accurate estimate of permanent causes — the 
same long-sighted view, of the conditions of strength to Thebes 
and of weakness to her enemies, which dictated the foundation 
of Mess(3n^ and Megalopolis. These two towns, when once 
founded, took such firm root, that Sparta could not persuade 
even her own allies to aid in effacing them — a clear proof of the 
sound reasoning on which their founder had proceeded. What 
Epameinondas would have done— whether he would have 
followed out maxims equally prudent and penetrating — ^if he 
had sur\ived the victory of Mantineia, is a point which we 
cannot pretend to divine. He would have found himself then 
•on a pinnacle of glory and invested with a, plenitude of power 
such as no Greek ever held without abusing. But all that we 
know of Epameinondaa justifies the conjecture that he would 
have been found equal, more than any other Greek, even to this 
great trial ; and that his untimely death shut him ouc from a 
future not less honourable to himself than beneficial to ThSbes 
and to Greece generally. 

Of the private life and habits of Epameinondas we know 
scarcely anything. We are told that he never married ; and we 
find brief allusions, without any details, to attachments in which 
he is said to have indulged.^ Among the countrymen of Pindar,® 

1 Plutarch, Apophtheg. Iteg. p. 192 fragment of Pindar, addressed by him 

® p. 500 C. when old to the youth Theoxenus of 

2 Hieronymus ap. Athenaa. sdii. p. Tenedos, Fragm, 2 of the Scholia, in 
^2 A , Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18 ; Bisson’s edition, and Boeckh’s edition 
Xenoph. Rep. Lacedaemon, ii. 12. of Pindar, vol. iii. p. 611, ap. Athe* 

See the striking and impa.ssioned naeura, xiii. p. 605 0. 
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devoted attachment between mature men and beautiful youths 
was more frequent than in other parts of Greece. It was con- 
firmed by interchange of mutual oaths at the tomb of lolaus, and 
was reckoned upon as the firmest tie of military fidelity in the 
hour of battle. Asopicliiis and Kepliisodorus are named as 
youths to whom Epameinonclas was much devoted. The first 
fought with desperate bravery at the battle of Leiiktra, and after 
the victory caused an image of the Leuktrian trophy to be 
carved on his shield, which he dedicated at Delphi ; ^ the second 
perished along with his illustrious friend and chief on the field 
of Mantineia, and was buried in a grave closely adjacent to 
him,^ 

It rather appears that the Spartans, deeply incensed against 
their allies for having abandoned them in reference 
to Mess^nS, began to turn their attention away from 
the affairs of Greece to those of Asia and Egy]-)t. 
But the dissensions in Arcadia were not wholly 
airpeased even by the recent peace. The city of 
Megalopolis had been founded only eight years before 
by the coalescence of many smaller townships, all 
previously enjoying a separate autonomy more or 
leas perfect. The vehement anti-Spartan impulse, 
which marked the two years immediately succeeding 
the battle of Leuktra, had overruled to so great a 
degree the prior instincts of these townships, that they had lent 
themselves to the plans of Lykomed^s and Epameinondas for an 
enlarged community in the new city. But since that period 
reaction had taken place. The Mantineians had come to be at 
the head of an anti-Megalopolitan party in Arcadia; and 
several of the communities which had been merged in Megalo- 
polis, counting upon aid from them and from the Eleians, 
insisted on seceding, and returning to their original autonomy. 
But for foreign aid, Megalopolis would now' have been in great 
difficulty* A pressing request was sent to the Thebans, who 
despatched into Arcadia 3000 hoplites under Pammenes. This 
force enabled the Megalopolitans, though not without measures 
of considerable rigour, to uphold the integrity of their city, and 


B.a 362— 
361. 

Disputes 
among the 
inhabitants 
of Megalo- 
polis The 
Thebans 
send thithei 
a force 
under 
Pammends. 
which 
maintains 
the incor- 
poration. 


1 See Theoporapus, Frag. 182, ed. 2 piut. Pelop. ut mp. ; Pint. Amato- 
Didot, ap. Athense. xiii. p 606 A. rius, p, 761 D : cp. Xen Uell. iv. 8, 30. 
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keep tke refractory members in communion.^ And it appears 
that the interference thus obtained was permanently efficacious, 
so that the integrity of this recent Pan- Arcadian community was 
no further disturbed. 

The old king Agesilaus was compelled, at the age of eighty, to* 
see the dominion of Sparta thus irrevocably narrowed, 
her influence in Arcadia overthrown, and the loss of aiTci ArcW- 
Mess^n^ formally sanctioned even by her own allies. 

All his protests, and those of his son Archidamus, so strenuously 
set forth by Isokratls, had only ended by isolating Sparta more 
than ever from Grecian support and sympathy. Archidamus 
probably never seriously attempted to execute the desperate 
scheme which he had held out as a threat some two or three years 
before the battle of Mantineia — that the Lacedaemonians would 
send away their wives and families, and convert their military 
population into a xierpetual camp, never to lay down arms until 


1 DiodCr. XV 94. 

I venture here to depart from Dio- 
dOrus, who states that these 3000 men 
were Mhfnmwt, not Thebans, that the 
Megalopolitans sent to ask aid from 
Athens^ and that the Athenians sent 
these 8000 men under PammenSs. 

That DiodOrus (or the copyist) has 
here mistaken Thebans for Athenians 
appears to me on the following 
grounds 

1. Whoever reads attentively the 
oration delivered by Demosthenfis m 
the Athenian assembly (about ten 
years after this period) respecting the 
propriety of Bending an ai’med forco to 
defend Megalopolis against the threats 
of Sparta, will see, I think, that Athens 
can never before have sent any military 
assistance to Megalopolis. Both the 
arguments which Demosthenes urges, 
and those which he combats as having 
been urged by opponents, exclude the 
reality of any such previous proceeding. 

2. Even at the time when the above- 
mentioned oration was delivered, the 
Megalopolitans were still (compare Dio- 
ddriis, xvi. 30) under special alliance 
with, and guardianship of, ThSbes — 
though the latter had then been so 
much weakened by the Sacred War 
and other causes, that it seemed 
doubtful whether she could give them 
complete protection against Sparta. 
But in the year next after the battle 
of Mantineia, the alliance between 


Megalopolis and Thfibes, as well as 
the hostility between Megalopolis 
and Athens, was still fieshcr and 
more intimate. The Thoban.s (then in 
unimpaired power), who had fought 
for them in the preceding year, not the 
Athenians, who had fought against 
them, would be the persons invoked 
for aid to Megalopolis ; nor had any 
positive reverses as yet occurred to 
disable the Thebans from furnishing 
aid. 

3. Lastly, Pammenfts is a Theban 
general, fnend of Epameinondas. lie 
is mentioned as such not only by Dio- 
ddrus himself in another place (xvi. 
34), but also by Pausanias (viii. 27, 2), 
as the general who had been sent to- 
watch over the building of Megalo- 
polis, by Plutarch (Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 20 ; Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Pi ac- 
cept. p. 805 F), and by Polyaenus (v. 10, 
3). We find a private Athenian citizen 
named Pammenfis, a goldsmith, men- 
tioned in the oration of DemosthenOs 
against Meidias <s. 81, p. 521) ; but no 
Athenian ofiBcer or public man of that 
time so named. 

Upon these grounds, I cannot but 
feel convinced that PammenOs and his. 
troops were Thebans, and not Athe- 
nians. 

X am happy to find myself in con- 
currence with 3>r. Thirhvall on this 
point (Hist. Gr., vol. v, ch. xliii. p. 808, 
note). 
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they should have reconquered Mess§n4 or perished in the at- 
tempt^ Yet he and his father, though deserted by all Grecian 
allies, had not yet abandoned the hope that they might obtain aid, 
in the shape of money for levying mercenary troops, from the 
native princes in Egypt and the revolted Persian satraps in Asia, 
with whom they seem to have been for some time in a sort of 
correspondence.- 

About the time of the battle of Mantineia — and, as it would 


B.C. 362. 

state of 
Persia — 
revolted 
satraps and 
provinces— 
Datamds. 


seem, for some years before — a large portion of the 
western dominions of the Great King were in a state 
partly of revolt, partly of dubious obedience. Egypt 
had been for some years in actual revolt, and under 
native princes, whom the Persians had vainly endea- 
voured to subdue (employing for that purpose the aid 


of the Athenian generals Iphikrat^s and Timotheus (both in 374 


and 371 b.o, AriobarzanSs, satrap of the region near Propontis 
and the Hellespont, appears to have revolted about the year 367 — 
366 B,o. In other parts of Asia Minor, too — Paphlagonia, Pisidia, 
&c. — the subordinate princes or governors became disaffected to 
Artaxerx^s. But their disaffection was for a certain time kept 
down by the extraordinary ability and vigour of a Karian named 
DatamSs, commander for the king in a part of Kappadokia, who 


gained several important victories over them, by rapidity of 
movement and well combined stratagem. At length the services 
of DatamSs became so distinguished as to excite the jealousy of 
many of the Persian grandees, who poisoned the royal mind 
against him, and thus drove him to raise the standard of revolt in 


his own district of Kappadokia, under alliance and concert with 
Ariobarzan^ It was in vain that Autopliradat§s, satrap of 
Lydia, was sent by Artaxerxes with a powerful force to subdue 
Datam^s. The latter resisted all the open force of Persia, and 


was at length overcome only by the treacherous conspiracy of 
Mithridat^s (son of Ariobarzan^s), who, corrupted by the Persian 


court and becoming a traitor to his father ArioharzanSs and to 
DatamSs, simulated zealous co-operation, tempted the latter to a 
confidential interview, and there assassinated him.® 


1 See Isokrutfis, Orat. vl (Archi- 3 ComeUus Nepos has given a bio- 
damue), s. 85 — 98. ^raphy of Datamds at some length. 

3 IsokratSs, Or. vi. (Archid.), s. 78. recounting his military exploits and 
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Still, however, there remained powerful princes and satraps in 
Asia Minor disaffected to the court — Mausdlus prince 
of Karia, OrontSs satrap of Mysia, and Autophradat^s revolt of 
satrap of Lj^dia— the last having now apparently 
joined the revolters, though he had before been active 
in upholding the authority of the king. It seems, too, pressed i)^ 
that the revolt extended to Syria and Phoenicia, so courtf^*^ 
that all the western coast with its large revenues, as tiirough 
well as Egypt, was at once subtracted from the 
empire. Tachos, native king of Egypt, was prepared to lend 
assistance to this formidable combination of disaffected com- 
manders, who selected Oront^s as their chief, confiding to him 
their united forces, and sending Rheomithr^s to Egypt to procure 
pecuniary aid. But the Persian com’t broke the force of this 
combination by corrupting both Oront^ and Rheomithres, who 
betrayed their confederates, and caused the enterprise to fail. 
Of the particulars we know little or nothing.^ 

Both the Spartan king Agesilaus, with 1000 Lacedaemonian or 
Peloponnesian hoplites, and the Athenian general 
Chabrias, were invited to Egypt to command the goes as 
forces of Tachos, the former on land, the latter at 
sea. Chabrias came simply as a volunteer, without 
any public sanction or order from Athens. But the 
service of Agesilaus was undertaken for the purposes, and with 
the consent, of the authorities at home, attested by the presence 
of thirty Spartans who came out as his counsellors. The Spartans 
were displeased with the Persian king for having sanctioned the 
independence of Messen^ ; and as the prospect of overthrowing 


£ 


stratagems. He places Hatamfis, in 
•)ojnt of military talent, above all 
jarbari^ except Haiiiilcar Barcas and 
Hannibal <c. 1). Polyienus also (vii. 
29) recounts several merattrable pro- 
ceedings of the same chief. Conyjare 
too DiodCrus, xv. 91; and Xen. Cyro- 
psed, viii. 8, 4. 

We cannot make out with any cer- 
tainty either the history or the chrono- 
logy of Datamfis. His exploits seem to 
belong to the last ten years of Arta- 
xerxfis Mnemon, and his death seems 
to have tfiken place a little before the 
death of that prince : which last event 
is to be assigned to 859—868 B.c. See 


Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hell. ch. 18, 
p. 816, Appendix. 

iDiortdr. XV. 91, 92; Xenophdn, 
CyropflBd. viii. 8, 4. 

Out information about these disturb- 
ances in the interior of the Persian 
empire is so scanty and confused, that 
few of the facts can he said to be cer- 
tainly known. HiodOrus has evidently 
introduced into the year 862—361 b.c. 
a series of events, many of them be- 
hmging to years before and after. 
Rehdantz (vit. Iphicrat. Chabr. et 
Timoth. pp. 164—161) brings together 
all the statements, but unfortunately 
with little result. 
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or enfeebling his empire appeared at this moment considerable, 
they calculated on reaping a large reward for their services to the 
Egyptian prince, who would in return lend them assistance 
towards their views in Greece. But dissension and bad judg- 
ment marred all the combinations against the Persian king. 
Agesilaus, on reaching Egypt, ^ was received with little respect. 
The Egyptians saw with astonishment that one, whom they had 
invited as a formidable warrior, was a little deformed old man, 
of mean attire, and sitting on the grass with his troops, careless 
of show or luxury. They not only vented their disappointment 
in sarcastic remarlcs, but also declined to invest him with the 
supreme command, as he had anticipated. He was only recog- 
nized as general of the mercenary land force, while Tachos 
himself commanded in chief, and Chabrias was at the head of the 
fleet. Great efforts were made to assemble a force competent to 
act against the Great King ; and Chabrias is said to have sug- 
gested various stratagems for obtaining money from the Egyp- 
tians.® The army having been thus strengthened, Agesilaus, 
though discontented and indignant, nevertheless accompanied 
Tachos on an expedition against the Persian forces in Phoonicia ; 
from whence they were forced to return by the revolt of Nekta- 
nebis, cousin of Tachos, who caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Egypt. Tachos was now full of supplications to Agesilaus 
to sustain him against his competitor for the Egyptian throne ; 
while TSTektanebis also, on his side, began to hid high for the 
favour of the Spartans. With the sanction of the authorities at 
liome, but in spite of the opposition of Chabrias, Agesilaus decided 
in favour of Hektanebis, withdrawing the mercenaries from the 
camp of Tachos,** who was accordingly obliged to take flight. 
Chabrias returned home to Athens — either not choosing to aban- 
don Tachos, whom he had come to serve, or recalled by special 
order of his countrymen, in consequence of the remonstrance of 
the Persian king. A competitor foi the throne presently arose 

1 Plutarcli, Aftesil. c. 36 ; Athenaus, that Agesilaus supported Tachos, and 
xiv. p. 616 D ; Cornelius Nepos, Agesil. supported him with success, agaiust 
c, 8. Nektanebis. 

^See Pseudo-Aristotel. CEconomic Compare Cornelius ISTepos, Chabrias, 
ii. 26. c. 2, 8. ^ 

» I)io(16rus (xv. 03) differs from Pin- We find Chabrias serving Athens in 
tarch and others (whom I follow) in the Chersonese— in 869—368 B.c. (Be- ^ 
respect to the relations of Tachos and mosthen. cont. Aristokrat, p. 077, a' 
37ektanebis with Agesilaus, afi&i’ming 20i). 
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in tlie Mendesian division of Egypt. Agesilaus, vigorously main- 
taining tlie cause of Nektanebis, defeated all the efforts of hie 
opponent. Yet his great schemes against the Persian empire 
were abandoned, and nothing was effected as the result of his 
Egyptian expedition except the establishment of Nektanebis ; 
who, having in vain tried to prevail upon him to stay longer, 
dismissed him in the winter season with large presents, and with 
a public donation to Sparta of 230 talents. Agesilaus marched 
from the Nile towards Kyr^nl, in order to obtain from that town 
and its port ships for the passage home. But he died on the 
march, without reaching Kyreng. His body was conveyed home 
by his troops, for burial, in a preparation of wax, since honey was 
not to be obtained.^ 

Thus expired, at an age somewhat above eighty, the ablest and 
most energetic of the Spartan kings. He has enjoyed 
the advantage, denied to every other eminent Grecian charixstor ol 
leader, that his character and exploits have been set 
out in the most favourable point of view by a friend and com- 
panion— Xenoph6n. Making every allowance for partiality in 
this picture, there will still remain a really great and distinguished 
character- We find the virtues of a soldier and the abilities of 
a commander, combined with strenuous personal will and decision, 
in such measure as to ensure for Agesilaus constant ascendency 
over the minds of others, far beyond what was naturally incident 
to liis station ; and that, too, in spite of conspicuous bodily 
deformity, amidst a nation eminently sensitive on that point. 
Of the merits which Xenophon ascribes to bun, some are tlie fair 
results of a Spartan education : — ^his courage, simplicity of life, 
and indifference to indulgences — ^his cheerful endurance of hard- 
ship under every form. But his fidelity to engagements, his 
uniform superiority to pecuniary corruption, and those winning 
and hearty manners which attached to him all around, were 
virtues not Spartan, but personal to himself. We find in him, 
however, more analogy to Lysander — a man equally above re- 
proach on the score of pecuniary gain — than to Brasidas or 
Kallikratidas. Agesilaus succeeded to the throne, with a disputed 
title, under the auspices and through the intrigues of Lysander ; 
whose influence, at that time predominant both at Spait-a and in 
1 BiodOr. xv. 93 ; Plutar<"h, Agesil. c. 38—40 ; Comeliua Nepos, Agesil. c. 8. 
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Greece, had planted everywhere dekarchies and harmosts as 
instruments of ascendency for imperial Sparta, and under the 
name of Sparta, for himself. Agesilaus, too high-spirited to 
comport himself as second to any one, speedily broke through so 
much of the system as had been constructed to promote the per- 
sonal dominion of Lysander ; yet without following out the same 
selfish aspirations, or seeking to build up the like individual 
dictatorship, on his own account. His ambition was indeed un- 
bounded, but it was for Sparta in the first place, and for himself 
only in the second. The misfortune was, that in his measures 
for upholding and administering the imperial authority of Sparta, 
he still continued that mixture of domestic and foreign coercion 
(represented by the dekarchy and the harmost) which had been 
introduced by Lysander — a sad contrast with the dignified 
equality and emphatic repudiation of partisan interference pro- 
claimed by Brasidas, as the watchword of Sparta, at Akanthus 
and Tor6n4, and with the still nobler Pan-hellenic aims of 
Kallikratidas. 

The most glorious portion of the life of Agesilaus was that 
spent in his three Asiatic campaigns, when acting under the 
miso-Persian impulse for which his panegyrist gives him so 
much credit.^ He was here employed in a Pan-hellenic purpose, 
to protect the Asiatic Greeks against that subjection to Persia 
which Sparta herself had imposed upon them a few years before, 
as the price of Persian aid against Athens. 

The Persians presently succeeded in applying the lessons of 
Sparta against herself, and in finding Grecian allies to make war 
upon her near home. Here was an end of the Pan-hellenic 
sentiment, and of the truly honourable ambition, in the bosom 
of Agesilaus. He was recalled to make war nearer home. His 
obedience to the order of recal is greatly praised by Plntax’ch 
and Senoph6n— -in my judgment, with little reason ; he had no 
choice but to come back. But he came bock an altered man. 
His miso-Persian feeling had disappeared, and had been exchanged 
for a miso-Theban sentiment which gradually acquired the force 
of a passion. As principal conductor of the war between 394—387 
B.O., he displayed that vigour and ability which never forsook 
him in military opemtions. But when he found that the empire 
1 Xenopli. Encom. Ages, vii, 7. ti 6* Kokhv koX tiKrovripairiP elt/at, <fec. 
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of Sparta near home could not be enforced except by making her 
the ally of Persia and the executor of a Persian rescript, he was 
content to purchase such aid, in itself dishonourable, by the still 
greater dishonour of sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks. For the time, 
his policy seemed to succeed. From 387 to 379 B.c. (that is, 
down to the time of the revolution at Thebes, effected by Pelopidas 
and his small band), the ascendency of Sparta on land, in Central 
Greece, was continually rising. But her injustice and oppression 
stand confessed even by her panegyrist Xenophdn , and this is 
just the period when the influence of Agesilaus was at its 
maximum. Afterwards we find him personally forward in 
sheltering Sphodrias from punishment, and thus bringing upon 
his countrymen a war with Athens as well as with Thebes. In 
the conduct of that war his military operations were, as usual, 
strenuous and able, with a certain measure of success. But on 
the whole the war turns out unfavourably for Sparta, In 371 
B.C., she is obliged to accept peace on terms very humiliating, as 
compared with her position in 387 B.C. ; and the only compensation 
which she receives is the opportunity of scriking the Thebans 
out of the treaty, thus leaving them to contend single-handed 
against what seemed overwhelming odds. Of this intense miso- 
Theban impulse, which so speedily brought about the unexpected 
and crushing disaster at Leuktra, Agesilaus stands out as the 
prominent spokesman. In the days of Spartan misfortune which 
followed, we find his conduct creditable and energetic so far as 
the defensive position, in which Sparta then found herself, 
allowed. And though Plutarch seems displeased with him ^ foi* 
obstinacy in refusing to acknowledge the autonomy of Messene 
(at the peace concluded after the battle ot Mantineia; when 
acknowledged by all the other Greeks, yet it cannot be shown 
that this refusal brought any actual mischief to Sparta; and 
circumstances might well have so turned out that it would have 
been a gain. 

On the whole, in spite of the many military and personal 
merits of Agesilaus, as an adviser and politician he deserves 
little esteem. We are compelled to remark the melancholy 
contrast between the state in wdiich he found Sparta at his 
accession, and that wherein he left her at his death — “ Mannoream 
1 Plutarch, AgesiL c. 85. 
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invenit, lateritiam reliquit”. Nothing but the death of Epamei- 
nondas at Mantineia saved her from something yet worse; 
though it would be unfair to Agesilaus, while we are considering 
the misfortunes of Sparta during his reign, not to recollect that 
Epameinondas was an enemy more formidable than she had ever 
before encountered. 

The efficient service rendered by Agesilaus during his last 
B.0. 362— expedition to Egypt had the effect of establishing 
firmly the dominion of Nektanebis, the native king, 
state and of protecting that country for the time from being 
Pema.^° reconquered by the Persians — an event that did not 
happen until a few years afterwards, during the reign of the next 
Persian king. Of the extensive revolt, however, which at one 
time threatened to wrest from the Persian crown Asia Minor as 
well as Egypt, no permanent consequence remained. The 
treachery of OrontSs and RheomithrSs so completely broke up 
the schemes of the revolters, that Artaxerx^s Mnemon still 
maintained the Persian empire (with the exception of Egypt) 
unimpaired. 

He died not long after the suppression of the revolt (apparently 
D ath of ^ 359—368 B.O.), having reigned 

Artaxerx6s forty-five or forty-six years.^ His death was preceded 
Murdera m *^y bloody tragedies which so frequently 

the pyai stained the transmission of a Persian sceptre. Darius, 
family. eldest son of Artaxerxes, had been declared by his 

father successor to the throne. According to Persian custom, the 
successor thus declared was entitled to prefer any petition which 


1 Bioddrus, XV 93. the statement in the Astronomical 

There is a difference between Dio- Canon, which assigns to him forty-six 
d6rus and the Astronomical Canon in years of reign. See Boeokh, Corp. 
the statements about the length of Inscr. No. 2(101, with his comments, p. 
reign and date of death of Artaxerx4s 470. 

Mnemon, of about two years— 3(Jl or The same Inscription affords ground 
3f)9 B c. See Mr. Clinton's Fasti of inference respecting the dmntion of 
Hellenic!, Appendix, ch. 18, p. 316— the revolt ; for it shows that the 
whore the statements are bi*oiight Karian Mausolus recognized himself 
together and discussed. Plutarch as satrap, and ArtaxovxOs as his 
states the reign of ArtaxerxOs Mnemon sovereign, in the year beginning 
to have lasted 62 years (Plutarch, November, 369 B.C., which corresponds 
Artax. c. 33) ; which cannot be con-ect, with the forty-fifth year of Artaxerx6s 
though in what manner the eiror is to Mnemon. The revolt therefore must 
be amended we cannot determine. have been suppressed before that 
An Inscription of Mylasa in Karia period : see Sievers, Geschichte von 
recognizes the forty-fifth year of the urieohenland bis zur ScUlacht von 
reign of Artaxerxfis, and thus supports Mantineia, p. 873, note. 
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he pleased ; the monarch being held hound to grant it. Darius 
availed himself of the privilege to ask for one of the favourite 
inmates of his father’s harem, for whom he had contracted a 
passion. The request so displeased Artaxerx^ that he seemed 
likely to make a new appointment as to the succession ; discarding 
Dai'ius and preferring his younger son Ochus, whose interests 
were wainily espoused by Atossa, wife as well as daughter of the 
monarch. Alarmed at this prospect, Darius was persuaded by a 
discontented courtier, named Teribazus, to lay a plot for assas- 
sinating Artaxei‘x§s ; but the plot was betrayed, and the king 
caused both Darius and Teribazus to be put to death. By this 
catastrophe the chance of Ochus was improved, and his ambition 
yet further stimulated. But there still remained two princes, 
older than he, Arsam^ and Ariaspds. Both these brothers he 
contrived to put out of the way ; the one by a treacherous deceit, 
entrapping him to take poison, the other by assassination. Ochus 
thus stood next as successor to the crown, which was not long 
denied to him ; for Artaxerxds, now very old, and already struck 
down by the fatal consummation respecting his eldest son Darius, 
did not survive the additional sorrow of seeing his two otlier 
sons die so speedily afterwards.^ He expired, and his son 
Ochus, taking the name of Artaxerx^s, succeeded to him with 
out opi)o.sition ; manifesting as king the same sanguinary 
dispositi<jns as those by which he had placed himself on the 
throne. 


1 Plutardi, Artaxerx. c. 20, 30 ; 
Justin, X. 1—3. 

Plutarch states that the lady whom 
the Printte Darius asked for was 
Aspasia of Pbokipa— the Greek mistress 
of (Jyrus the younjajor, who hatl fallen 
into the hands of Artaxerxfis after the 
battle of Kunaxa, ami had acquired 
a high place in the monarch’s affec- 
tions. 

But if wo look at the chronology of 
the case, it will appoar hardly possible 
that the lady who inspired so strong a 
passion to Darius, in or about 3(J1 B.C , 
as to induce him to risk the displeasure 
of his father— and so decided a 
reluctance on the part of ArtaxerxOsto 
give her up— win nave been the person 
who accompanied Cyrus to liunaxa 
forti/ years before; for the battle of 
Kunaxa was fought in 401 b.c. The 
ch?:onological improbabilities would be 


still greater, if we adopted Plutarch’s 
statement that ArtaxerxCs reigned 62 
years ; for it is certain that the battle of 
Kunaxa occurred very near the begin- 
ning of his reign, and the death of his 
son Darius near the end of it. 

Justin states the circumstances 
which preceded the death of Arta- 
xerxOs Mneinon in a manner yet more 
tragical. He aihrxns that the plot 
against the life of Artaxerx6s was 
concerted by Darius in conjunction 
with several of his brothers ; and that, 
on the plot being discovered, all these 
brothers^ together with their wives 
and children, were put to deatli. 
Ochus, on coming to the throne, put to 
death a great number of his kinsmen 
and of the principal persons about the 
court, together with their wives and 
children— fearing a like conspiracy 
against himself. 
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Duiing the two years following the battle ot Mantineia, Athens, 
ji 0 . 362 — though relieved by the general peace from land-war, 
appears to have been entangled in serious maritime 
Athenian contests and difficulties She had been considerably 
IJpeSL embarrassed by two events— by the Theban naval 
tiieS^makes armament under Epameinondas, and by the submission 
war against of Alexander of Pherse to Thebes — ^both events 
belonging to 364—363 b.c. It was in 363—362 B.c. 
Kotys ^liat the Athenian Timotheus — having carried on war 
with eminent success against Olynthus and the neighbouring 
cities in the Tliermaic Gulf, but with very bad success against 
A mphipolis— transferred his forces to the war against Kotys, king 
of Thrace, near the Thracian Chersonese. The arrival of the 
Theban fleet in the Hellespont greatly distracted the Athenian 
general, and served as a powerful assistance to Kotys, who was 
moreover aided by the Athenian general Iphikrates, on this 
occasion serving his father-in-law against his country.-^ Tinio- 
theus is said to have carried on war against Kotys with advantage, 
and to have acquired for Athens a large plunder.® It would 
appear that his operations were of an aggressive character, and 
that during his command in those regions the Athenian posses- 
sions in the Chersonese were safe from Kotys ; for Iphikrates 
would only lend his aid to Kotys towards defensive warfare, 
retiring from his service when he began to attack the Athenian 
possessions in the Chersonese.® 

We do not know what circumstances brought about the 
dismissal or retirement of Timotheus from the command. But 
in the next year we find Ergophilus as Athenian commander 
in the Chersonese, and Kallisthen^s (seemingly) as Athenian com- 
mander against Amphipolis.'* The transmarine aftairs of Athens, 
however, were far from improving. Besides that under the new 
general she seems to have been losing strength near the Cherso- 

1 Demos, cont. Arist. p. 664, s. 168. 4 gee Beliclantz, Vitos Iphicratia, 

2 The affirmation of Cornelius Nepos Chabrioe, et Timothei, p. 161, and the 
(Timotheus, C.1), that Timotheus made preceding page. 

war on Kotys with such success as to M. Rehdantz has put together, with 
bnng into the Athenian treasury 1200 great care and sagacity, all ttie 
talents, appears extravagant as to fragments of evidence respecting this 
amount, even if we accept it as obscure period ; and has elicited, as it 
generally true. seems to roe, the most probable con- 

SDemosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. elusions deducible from such scanty 
664, s. 166. premises. 
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nese, slie had bow upon her hands a new maritime enemy — 
Alexander of Pherae. A short time previously, he ^ ^ 
had been her ally against Thebes, but the victories of 
the Thebans during the preceding year had so com- 
pletely humbled him, that he now identified his cause 
with theirs ; sending troops to join the expedition of 
Epanieinondas into Peloponnesus,^ and ec[uipping a tiienes 
fleet to attack the maritime allies of Athens. His 
fleet captured the island of Tenos, ravaged several AiwpMpoiis 
of the other Cyclades, and laid siege to Peparethus. ^J'asainst 
Great alarm prevailed in Athens, and about the end 
of August (362 two months after the battle 

of Mantineia, a fleet was equipped with the utmost activity, for 
the purpose of defending the insular allies, as well as of acting in 
the Hellespont. Vigorous efforts were required from all the 
trierarchs, and really exerted by some, to accelerate the departure 
of this fleet. But that portion of it which, while the rest went 
to the Hellespont, was sent under Leoathen^s to defend Peparethus, 
met with a defeat from the ships of Alexander, with the loss of 
five triremes and COO prisoners.* We are even told that soon after 
this naval advantage, the victors were bold enough to make a dash 
into the Peirseus itself (as Teleutias had done twenty-seven years 
before), where they seized both property on shipboard and men 
on the quay before there was any force ready to repel them.-* 
The Thessalian marauders were ultimately driven back to their 
harbour of Pegasse ; yet not without much annoyance to the 
insular confederates, and some disgrace to Athens, The defeated 
iijji^iral LeosthenSs was condemned to death ; while several 
tnWarchs — who, instead of serving in person, had performed the 
dutieS\iii'CiHnhent on them by deputy and by contract — were 
censur^^ or put upon trial.® 


iXenoJj 
swe a3 
this datal 
month 
of Moleon-] 
adv. Polycll 
SDiodCr, 
4 Polyseh 
It must 
<862—801 ] 
]*her» sen^s 


th, Hellen. vii. 6, 4. 

foitunate enough to get 
I exactly— the 23rcl of the 
ageitnion, in the archonship 
-mentioned by DemosthenOs 
im, p. 1207, s. 5, 6. 

XVI. 96 ; Polymaus, vi. 2, 1. 
us, vi. 2, 2. 

have been about this time 
3.C.) that Alexander of 
envoys into Asia to engage 


the service of Charidfimus and his 
mercenary band, then in or near the 
Troad. His application was not 
accepted (Hemosth. cont Aristokrat. 
p. 676, s. 

5 Demosthenes, De CoronilTrierarch, 
p. 1230 8. 9. 

DiodCrus further states that the 
Athenians placed CharOs in command 
of a fleet for the protection of the 
ASgoan, but that this admiral took 
- 95 ^ 
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Not only had the affairs of Athens in the Hellespont become 
BO 862 under* Ergophilus than under Timotheus, but 

Kallisthenes also, who had succeeded Timotheus in 
operations against Amphipolis, achieved no per- 
then6s both manent result It would appear that the Amphipoli- 
fta— ' tans, to defend themselves against Athens, had invoked 
both tried, Macedonian king Perdikkas, and 

placed their city in his hands. That prince bad before acted in 
conjunction with the Athenian force under Timotheus against 
Olynthus ; and their joint invasion had so much weakened the 
Olynthians as to disable them from affording aid to Amphipolis. 
At least, this hypothesis explains how Amphipolis came now, for 
the first time, to be no longer a free city, but to be disjoined 
from Olynthus, and joined with (probably garrisoned by) Perdik- 
kas, as a possession of Macedonia^ Kallisthen^ thus found 
himself at war under greater disadvantages than Timotheus; 
having Perdikkas as his enemy, together with Amphipolis. 
Nevertheless, it would appear, he gained at first great advantages, 
and reduced Perdikkas to the necessity of purchasing a truce by 
the promise to abandon the Amphipolitans. The Macedonian 
prince, however, having gained time during the truce to recover 
his strength, no longer thought of performing his promise, but 
held Amphipolis against the Athenians as obstinately as before. 
Kallisthenes had let slip an opportunity which never again 
returned. After having announced at Athens the victorious truce 
and the approaching surrender, he seems to have been compelled, 
on his return, to admit that he had been cheated into suspending 
operations at a moment when (as it seemed) Amphipolis mig^ 
have been conquered. For this misjudgment or misconduct 
was put upon trial at Athena, on returning to his disapppf^ted 
countrymen ; and at the same time Ergophilus also, >yfio had 
been summoned home from the Cherson^sus for his ill-srccess or 
bad management of the war against Kotys.® The peojle were 
much incensed against both, but most against Br^philus. 
Nevertheless it happened that Kallisthenis was tried Irst, and 

himself off to Korkym, anU did JSschiuSs, Ms. Leg. p. 250^, 14 . 
nothing but plunder the allies (Diod6r. ^ The facts as stated in text are 
xvi. 96). the most probable result, it seems 

1 Compare Demosthen. cont. Aris- to me, derivable from Fals. 

tokrat. p. 669, s. 174—176 ; and Leg. p. 260, c. 14. 
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condemned to death. On the next day Ergophilus was tried. 
But the verdict of the preceding day had discharged the wrath of 
the Dikasts, and rendered them so much more indulgent that 
they acquitted him.^ 

Autokl^ was sent in place of Ergophilus to carry on war for 
Athens in the Hellespont and Bosphorus. It was not b.o. 362— 
merely against Kotys that his operations were neces- 
sary. The Prokonnesians, allies of Athens, required 
protection against the attacks of Kyzikus ; besides pout and 
which, there was another necessity yet more urgent ® convo^* 
The stock of corn was becoming short, and the price for the ^ 
rising, not merely at Athens, but at many of the Su?of^e 
islands in the uEgean, and at Byzantium and other Euxine. 
places. There prevailed therefore unusual anxiety, coupled with 
keen competition, for the com in course of importation from the 
Euxine. The Byzantines, Ohalkedonians, and Kyzikenes had 
already begun to detain the passing corn-ships for the supply of 
their own markets , and nothing less than a powerful Axeman 
fleet could ensure the safe transit of such supplies to Athens 
herself.® The Athenian fleet, guarding the Bosphorus even from 
the Hieron inwards (the chapel near the junction of the Bosphorus 
with the Euxine), provided safe convoy for the autumnal exports 
of this essential article. 

In carrying on operations against Kotys, AutoklGs was favoured 
with an unexpected advantage by the recent revolt of b.o. 361 . 
a powerful Thracian named MiltokythSs against that MiitokythSs 
prince. This revolt so alarmed Kotys, that he wrote ^voita from 
a letter to Athens in a submissive tone, and sent envoys Tiu-ace— in- 
to purchase peace by various concessions. At the same 
time Miltokyth^s also first sent envoys, next went in Athenians, 
person, to Athens, to present his own case and solicit aid. He 
was however coldly received. The vote of the Athenian assembly, 
passed on hearing the case (and probably procured in part through 
the friends of Iphikrat^s), was so unfavourable,® as to send him 


1 Anstotel. Rhetoric, ii. 3, 3. 
Ergophilus seems to nave been 
^U) P- s- 

I>etnosthen. adv. Polyclem, p. 
1207, s. 6. » S' 


8 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p, 
666, s. 122; cont. Polyclem, p. 1207. 
ore ’iiLiKroKiiQrjf airicrnfi K6rvo$ . . . 

iypa.<f)ri tl wap* vplv tlnj^itr/xa rotovro, Si 
Mi\TOKv0r}'S {liv dtrjt\$e tftofiriStU 
Kai voftiVaf vftas ov npocrixtiv 
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away not merely in discouragement, but in alarm ; while Kotys- 
recovered all his power in Thrace, and even became master of the 
Sacred Mountain with its abundance of wealthy deposits. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this imprudent vote, the Athenians 
really intended to sustain Miltokythls against Kotys. Their 
general Autoklls was recalled after a few montlis, and put upon 
his trial for having suffered Kotys to put down this enemy 
unassisted.^ How the trial ended or how the justice of the case 
stood, we are unable to make out from* the passing allusions of 
Demosthenes. 

Menon was sent as commander to the Hellespont to supersede 
B .0 861 AutokiSs, and was himself again superseded after a 
few months by Timomachus. Convoy for the corn- 
vessels out of the Eusine became necessary anew, as. 
command ^ preceding year, and was furnished a second 
ers in the time during the autumn of 361 b.c. by the Athenian 
The of not merely for provisions under trans- 

port to Athens, but also for those going to Maroneia, 
Thasos, and other places in or near Thrace. But affairs 
in the Chersonese became yet more unfavourable to Athens. In the 
winter of 361—360 B.O., Kotys, with the co-operation of a body 
of Abydene citizens and Sestian exiles, who crossed the Hellespont 
from Abydos, contrived to surprise Sestos,® the most important 


Kdrvf Si eyKparhs rov re opovs rod iepov 
Kotl rSiv drjffavptay eyevero. 

The worn airiJAee implies that 
MiltokythSs was at Athens in person. 

The humble letter written by Kotys, 
in his first .Uarm at the revolt of 
Miltokythfis, is referred to by the 
orator, p 668, s. 130, 137. 

1 Beinosthenfis adv. Polycl. p. 1210, 
a. 16 : DemosthenSs cout. Aristokrat. 
p. 656, s. 123. 

a Demosthen. adv. Polyclem, p. 1212, 
s. 24—26 ; p. 1218, s. 27 ; p. 1225, s. 71. 

® DemosthenOs cont. Aristokrat. p. 
678, s. 187. €K^Y^ 'AfivSov, rrjs roy 
airayra v/jtty eyOpas, xal o9«y 

ijtrai/ ot KaroXa^ovrcv, eU StjotSv 

Sidpatvey, ffy eTx« K<irv9. (He is Speaking 
of Oharid&mus.) 

The other oration of DemosthenSs 
(adv. Polycl. p. 1212) contains distinct 
intimation that Sestos was not lost by 
the Athenians until aft&r Ifovembert 
861 B.C. ApoUodoms the Athenian 
trlerarch was in the town at that time, 


as well as various friends whom he 
mentions; so that Sestos must have 
been still an Athenian possession in 
November, 361 B C. 

It is lucky for some points of 
historical investigation that the- 
purpose of this oration against 
Polyklfis (composed by DemosbhenOs, 
but spoken by ApoUodoms) requires 
great precision and specification of 
dates, even to mouths and days. 
ApoUodoms complains that he has 
been constrained to bear the expense of 
a trierarchy, for four months beyond 
the year in which it was incumbent 
upon hirajointly with a colleague. He 
sues the person whose duty it was to 
have relieved him as successor at tho 
end of the year, hut who had kept aloof 
and cheated him. The trierarchy of 
ApoUodoms began in August, 362 B.C., 
and lasted (not merely to August, 361 
B.C., its legal term, but) to i^ovember, 
361 B.C. 

Eehdantz (Vitae Iphicratis, Chabriae, 
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place in tlie Chersonese, and the guard-post of the Hellespont on 
its European side, for all vessels passing in or out. The whole 
■Chersonese was now thrown open to his agginssions. He made 
preparations for attacking Elaeus and Krithdt^, the two other chief 
possessions of Athens, and endeavoured to prevail on Iphikrat^s to 
take part in his projects. But that general, though he had assisted 
Kotys in defence against Athens, refused to commit the more 
patent treason involved in aggressive hostility against her. He 
leven quitted Thrace ; but not daring at once to visit Athens, 
retired to Lesbos.^ In spite of his refusal, however, the settlers 
and possessions of Athens in the Chersonese were attacked and 
imperilled by Kotys, who claimed the whole peninsula as his 
own, and established toll-gatherers at Sestos to levy the dues both 
of strait and harbour.^ 

The fortune of Athens in these regions was still unpropitious. 
Allherlatecommanders — Ergophiln8,Autokl^Menon, 
Timomachus— had been successively deficientinmeans, 
in skill, or in fidelity, and had undergone accusation 
nt hoine.^ Timomachus was n ow superseded by Kephi- the Cher- 
sodotus, a man of known enmity towards both Iphi- ciiaridSmus 
krat^s and Kotys.* But Kephisodotus achieved no 
more than his predecessors, and had even to contend Jgj® 
against a new enemy, who crossed over from Abydos 
to Sestos to reinforce Kotys — Charidemus with the mercenary 
division under his command. That of&cer, since his service three 
years before under Timotheus against Amphipolis, had been for 
some time in Asia, especially in the Troad. He hired himself to 
the satrap Artabazus, of whose embaiTassments he took advan- 
tage to seize by fraud the towns of Skepsis, Kebren, and Ilium, 
intending to hold them as a little principality® Finding his 
position, however, ultimately untenable against the probable force 

4rc., p. 144, note), In the valuable What is said in the latter pastsa^ice 
chapters which he devotes to the about the youthful KersobleptSs is 
•obscure chronology of the period, has doubtless not less true of his father 
•overlooked this exact indication of the Kotys. 

time c^£er wAtch the Athenians lost * Demosthen. pro Phormione, p. 960, 
:Sestos. He supposes the loss to s. 64; Demosth. Pals. Leg. p. S98, s. 
have taken place two or three years 200. 

•earlier. ^Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 

1 Hemosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, s. 184. 

<664, s. 156. 5 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 

Demosthen6s cont. Aristokrat. p. (571, s. 188. Compare Psoudo-Ariatot. 
658, 8. ISO ; p. 679, s. 211. (Economic, ii. 30. 
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of the satrap, lie sent a letter across to the Chersonese, to the 
Athenian commander Kephisodotus, asking for Athenian triremes 
to transport his division across to Europe ; in return for which, 
if granted, he engaged to crush Kotys and reconquer the Cher- 
sonese for Athens. This proposition, whether accepted or not, 
was never realized ; for Oharidemus was enabled, through a truce* 
unexpectedly granted to him by the satrap, to cross over from 
Abydos to Sestos without any Athenian ships. But as soon as he 
found himself in the Chersonese, far from aiding Athens to recover 
that peninsula, he actually took service with Kotys against her ; 
so that EIsbus and Krithdt^, her chief remaining posts, were in 
greater peril than ever.^ 

The victorious prospects of Kotys, however, were now unex- 
B.O. 360. pectedly arrested. After a reign of twenty-four years. 


Assaasma. assassinated by two brothers. Python and 

tion oi Herakleid^, Greeks from the city of jEnus in Thrace, 
Kotys. formerly students under Plato at Athens. They 

committed the act to avenge their father ; upon whom, as it would 
appear, Kotys had inflicted some brutal insult, under the influence 
of that violent and licentious temper which was in him combined 
with an energetic military character.® Having made their escape. 
Python and his brother retired to Athens, where they were 


A Pomosthen. cont. Aristokrafc. pp. 
672, 673. 

The orator reads a letter (not cited 
however) from the governor of 
Krith6t6, announcing the formidable 
increase of force which threatened the 
place since the arrival of Oharid§mus. 

2 Aristotle (Politic, v. 8, 12) mentions 
the act, and states that the two young 
men did it to avenge their father. He 
does not expressly say what Kotys had 
done to the father; but he notices 
the event in illustration of the general 
category— TToAAat S' eirid^trei? yeyiinjvrou. 
KCLi SfA rh els to orujLia alo'xvi'eo'dai r5>v 
/tAovapxwv rivai (compare what Tacitus 
says about mos regius — Annul, vi. l). 
Aristotle immediately adds another 
case of cruel mutilation inflicted by 
Kotys— -’ASajitas 5’ airicmf Korvos 5ta 
ri iKTiJLr]i9r\vai, ifir* avrov TraXi Siv, 

Compare, about Kotys, Theopompus, 
Fragm. SS, od. Bidot, ap. Athenm. xii. 
pp. 531, 532. 

Bdhnecke (Forschungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Geschichte, pp. 725, 726) 


places the death of Kotys in 859 B.C. ; 
and seems to infer from Athenmus (vi. 
p. 248 ; xii. p. 531) that he had actual 
communication withl^hilip of Macedon 
as king, whose accession took place 
between midsummer. 360, and midsum- 
mer, 859 B c. But the evidence does 
not appear to me to bear out such a 
conclusion. 

The story cited by Athenseus from 
Hegesander, about letters reaching 
Philip from Kotys, cannot be tiue 
about this Kotys, because it seems- 
impossible that Philip, in the first year 
of his reign, can have had any such 
flatterer as Kleisophus ; Philip being 
at that time in the greatest politico 
embarrassments, out of which he was- 
only rescued by his indefatigable 
energy and ability. And the journey 
of Philip to Onokarsis, also mentioned 
by Athenseus out of Theopompus, does- 
not imply any personal communication 
with Kotys. 

^ opinion is that the assassination 
of Kotys dates more probably in 3C<> 
B.C. 
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received with every demonstration of honour, and presented with 
the citizenship as well as with golden wreaths ; partly as tyran- 
nicides, partly as having relieved the Athenians from an odious 
and formidable enemy.^ Disclaiming the warm eulogies heaped 
upon him by various speakers in the assembly, Python is said to 
have replied — “ It was a god who did the deed ; we only lent our 
hands an anecdote, which, whether it be truth or fiction, illus- 
trates powerfully the Greek admiration of tyrannicide. 

The death of Kotys gave some relief to Athenian affairs in the 
Chersonese. Of his children, even the eldest, Kerso- b q. seo 
blept^s, was only a youth moreover, two other j;;;ersobiep- 
Thracian chiefs, Berisad^s and Amadokus, now started tSs succeeds 
up as pretenders to shares in the kingdom of Thrace, rfs^adlsand" 
Kersobleptes employed as his main support and 
minister the mercenary general Charidemus, who iii-success 
either had already married, or did now marry, his 
sister ; a nuptial connexion had been formed in like sodotus. 
manner by Amadokus with two Greeks named Simon and Bianor 
— and by BerisadSs with an Athenian citizen named Athenodorus, 
who (like IphikratSs and others) had founded a city, and possessed 
a certain independent dominion in or near the Chersonese.* 
These Grecian mercenary chiefs thus united themselves by nuptial 
ties to the princes whom they served, as Seuthes had proposed to 
Xenophdn, and as the Italian Condottieri of the fifteenth century 
ennobled themselves by similar alliance with princely families — 
for example, Sforza with the Visconti of Milan. All these three 
Thracian competitors were now represented by Grecian agents. 
But at first, it seems, Charidemus on behalf of Kersobleptes was 
the strongest. He and his aimy were near Perinthus on the 
north coast of the Propontis, where the Athenian commander, 
Kepliisodotus, visited him, with a small squadron of ten triremes, 
in order to ask for the fulfilment of those fair promises which 
Charidemus had made in his letter from Asia. But Charidemus 
treated the Athenians as enemies, attacked by surprise the seamen 

DemofitheuSs cent. Aristoktat. p. s. 19% fxeipaKvWioi^, Ac. 

’ P* s. 160 ; p. 675, s. 4 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. pp. 623, 
193. Plutarch, Be SuiLaude,p. 642 E; 624, s. 8—12; p. C64, s. 168 (in which 
Plutarch, adv. Koloten, p. 1126 B, passage KTiBecrrh may be fairly taken to 

iJPlutarch, De Sui lAude, vt sup. mean any near connexion by marriage). 
_ ^ ^ About Athenodorus, compare lao- 

» Domostheii. cont. Aristokr. p. 074, kratOs, Or. viii. (De Pace) s. 81. 
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OH shore, and inflicted upon them ^eat damage. ^ He then presse 
the Chersonese severely for several months, ai^d marched even 
into the midst of it, to protect a nest of pirates -^whom the Athe- 
nians were besieging at tiie neighbouring islet'^^^^ western 
coast — Alopekonnesus. At length, after seven unprofit- 

able warfare (dating from the death of Kotys), he <4 Kephi- 
sodotus to conclude with him a convention so disastrous and 
dishonourable, that as soon as known at Athens it wV^in^iS’i^iitly 
repudiated.^ Kephisodotus, being recalled in disg^y^^®? P^t 
upon his trial and fined ; the orator Demosthenes 
who had served as one of the trierarchs in the fleet, among 

his accusers.2 

Among the articles of this unfavourable conventic^n* one was 
that the Greek city of Elardia should be sSitit^ially re- 
served to Ohaiidemus himself. That city— L-i^inGutly 
convenient from its situation on the isthmus c^^iiecting 
the Chersonese with Thrace, claimed by the J^thenians 
as within the Chersonese, yet at the same wiyie in- 
tensely hostile to Athens — ^became his principal 
station.® He was fortunate enough to seize, through 
treachery, the person of the Thracian MiltolaythSs, 
who had been the pronounced enemy of Kotys, and hsld c<> 
operated with Athens. But he did not choose to hand ov(4r this 


B 0. S60. 

Improved 
oi’ospects 
of Athens 
in the 
Chersonese 
— Atheno- 
dorus— 
Charide- 
mus. 


1 Demosthen cont. Aristokrat. pp 
074-676,8, 193— m 

In sect. 194 are the •words Bi 
Ki70tor45oTos <rrp artjy u p, irphs hy 
aurbs (Gharidemus) evtprpe r^v Jma-- 
roMjv exeiprfp, Kol at rpiijpeii, at, or’ 
u3>]\a tA crwTTjpi'as avrcf, Kal p,^ 

ovj^wpovvTOs ’ApTajSa^ou <rai^eiv e/xeWov 
attrov. 

The verb refers, in my judgment 
— ^not to the jirst corntrig out of 
Kephisodotus from Athens to take 
the command, as Weber (Comment, ad 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 460) and 
other commentatoi-s think, but— to 
the coming of Kephisodotus -with ten 
triremes to Perivthus^ near •which place 
Charid6miis was, for the puipose of 
demanding fulmment of what the 
latter had promised; see s. 196. 
When Kephisodotus came to him at 
Perinihus ^irapovrot Tov ^ arpaiijyov — 
TTpbs &K tJ)v eirterroAV tireir6p<f>ei — S. 196) 
to make this demand, then Chariddmus, 
instead of behaving honestly, acted 


The 

from 

ihows 

the 

^that 

ling 


like a traitor and an i 

allusion to this antecedent letter] 
CharidSmus to Kephisodotus d 
that the latter must have been oi 
spot for some time, and therefore 
cannot refer to his first co: 

out. 

The term iriTa p^ya^ (b. 

I presume, from the death of Kotyi— 
s Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat.JI p. 
676, 8 199 ; JSschiuds cont. Ktesipho^t. 
p. S84, c. 20. , .1 

DeraosthenSs himself may probabj 
have been among the trierarchs aau« 
before the Dikastery as 
prove what took place at Aennt^ 
and Alopekonnesus m 

Aristokrat. p. 676, s. 200) ; 
the speaker of the discourse 
Aristokratfis, had been hitnself also i 
among the officers serving (p. o7o, s. 
196 ; p. 683. 8. 223). , . ^ ^ 

3 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
670, s. 209 ; p. 681, s. 216. Demosthen, 
de Halonneso, p. 87, 9. 42. 
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important prisoner to Kersobleptes, because the life of Milto- 
kyth^s would thus have been saved ; it not being the custom of 
Thracians, in their intestine disputes, to put each other to death.^ 
We remark with surprise a practice milder than that of Greece, 
amidst a people decidedly more barbarous and bloodthirsty than 
the Greeks. CharidSmus accordingly surrendered Miltokyth^s 
to the Kardians, who put the prisoner with his son into a boat, 
took them a little way out to sea, slew the son before the eyes of 
the father, and then drowned the father himself.^ It is not 
improbable that there may have been some special antecedent 
causes, occasioning intense antipathy on the part of the Kardians 
towards MiltokythSs, and inducing Charid^mus to hand him 
over to them as an acceptable subject for revenge. However 
this may be, their savage deed kindled violent indignation 
among all the Thracians, and did much injury to the cause of 
Kersobleptes and Charidemus, Though Kephisodotus had been 
recalled, and though a considerable interval elapsed before any 
successor came from Athens, yet Berisades and Amadokus joined 
their forces in one common accord, and sent to the Athenians 
propositions of alliance, with request for pecuniary aid. Atheno- 
dorus, the general of Berisad^s, putting himself at the head of 
Thracians and Athenians together, found himself superior in the 
field to KersobleptSs and Oharid^mus, whom he constrained to 
accept a fresh convention dictated by himself. Herein it was 
provided that the kingdom of Thrace should be divided in equal 
portions between the three competitors ; that all three should 
concur in surrendering the Chersonese to Athens j and that the 
son of a leading man named IphiadOs at Sestos, held by Ohari- 
d^mus as hostage for the adherence of that city, should be 
surrendered to Athens also.® 

This new convention, sworn on both sides, promised to Athens 
the full acquisition which she dcsii-ed. Considering the thing 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. Perbaps there may have been an 
<376, s. 201. QVK ot/TOf vofiLftov rots Abydeno association now exeroisinK 
©paftv oAAjfAovs airoKTLvir6u<M.. <fcc. influence at Sestos ; at least we are 

3 DemosthenOs cont. Aristokrat. p. told that the revolution which deprived 
077, s. 201. the Athenians of Sestos was acoom- 

Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677 plished in part by exiles who crossed 
a. 202—204, from Abycios ; something* like the 

Aiistotle (Politic, v. 6, 9) mentions relation between Argos and Corinth in 
the association or faction of IphiadSs the years immediately preceding the 
as belonging to Abydos, not to Sestos, neace of Antalkidas. 
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as donej the Athenians sent Chabrias as commander in one tri- 
B.0. 368. reme to receive the surrender, but omitted to send the 
Charidtous requested by Athenodorus, who was accord* 

accept^4e^ ingly constrained to disband his army for want of 
convention pay. Upon this Kersoblept^s and ' Chaiidemus at 
doAs-h£ threw up their engagement, refused to execute 

theSr^ the convention just sworn, and constrained Chabrias, 
nese with who had come without any force, to- revert to the 
restored to former convention concluded with Kephi’sodotus. Dis- 
Athens. appointed and indignant, the Athenia:^is disavowed 
the act of Chabrias, in spite of his high reputation.v They sent 
ten envoys to the Chersonese, insisting that the convention of 
Athenodorus should be re-sworn by all the thre\e Thracian 
competitors — Berisad^, Amadokus, Kersobleptes ; in the third 
declined, the envoys were instructed to take measures for making 
war upon him, while they received the engagements of\ the other 
twOw But such a mission, without arms, obtained not](iing from 
Charidimus and Kersobleptes except delay or refusal ; while 
Berisades and Amadokus sent to Athens bitter complaints 
respecting the breach of faith. At length, after some months — 
just after the triumphant conclusion of the expedition of Athens 
against Eubma (358 B.a) — the Athenian Charts arrived in the 
Chersonese, at the head of a considerable mercenary force. Then 
at length the two recusants were compelled to swear anew to the 
•convention of Athenodorus, in the presence of the latter as well as 
of Berisadds and Amadokus.^ And it would appear that before long 
its conditions were realized, CharidSmus surrendered the Cher- 
sonese, of course including its principal town Sestos, to Athens ; ® 


1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p, the Chersonese at this time. Had he 

678, S. 20J), 20(5 ;p. 680, s 211,212. The still refused to surrender Sestos, the 
amyal of Ohar& in the Hellespont is orator would not have failed to insist 
marked hy BemosthenSs as immedi* on the fact emphatically against him. 
a^y following the expedition of Besides, Demosthenes says, comparing 
Athens to drive the Thebans out of the conduct of Philip towards the 
® which took place about the Olynthians with that of KersohlepWs 
^uid^e of 368 B.c. towards Athens — exctvo? iK«Cvois nort- 

2 We see that Sestos must have been Saiav ovyI rrivuKavr aireSioieev, i}Pt.K 
surrendered on this occasion, although airoarepew ovk^0^ oT<Ss t* &<rT«o iutp 
Dioddrus describes it as having been Ktp<roj3A.e7mjs Xtpf>6vrt<rov (p. 666, s. 
conquered by Char6s five years after 128). This distinctly announces that 
wards, in the year 353 B.c. (Diod, xvi. the Chersonese was given back to- 
34). It is evident from the whole Athens, though reluctantly and tardily, 

the oration '.f Demosthenes by KersobleptSs. Sestos must have 
that Charidfimus did actually surrender been given up along with it, as the 
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yet lie retained for himself Kardia,^ which was affirmed (though 
the Athenians denied it) not to he included in the boundaries 
of that peninsula. The kingdom of Thrace was also divided 
between Kersoblept^s, Berisad^s, and Amadokus ; which triple 
division, diminishing the strength of each, was regarded by 
Athens as a great additional guarantee for her secure possession 
of the Chersonese.*'* 

It was thus that Athens at length made good her possession of 
the Chersonese against the neighbouring Thracian 
potentates. And it would seem that her transmarine 
power, with its dependencies and confederates, now ^hetrans- 
stood at a greater height than it had ever reached empire of 
since the terrible reverses of 405 B.a Among them now St its 
were numbered not only a great number of the iEgean 
islands (even the largest—Eubcea, Chios, Samos, rmd eftectsor^ 
Bhodes), but also various continental possessions-— qSe^tTmade* 
Byzantium, the Chersonese, Maroneia,* with other aj^ainst 
places on the southern coast of Thrace, and Pydna, 

Meth6n6, and Potidaea, with most of the region surrounding the 
Thermaic Qulf.^ This last portion of empire had been acquired 
at the cost of the Olynthian fraternal alliance of neighbouring 


principal and most valuable post upon 
all accounts. If it be true (as DiodOrus 
states) that CharSs in 363 B.C. took 
Sestos by siege, slew the inhabitants of 
military age and reduced the rest to 
slavery, we must suppose the town 
again to have revolted between 368 
and 863 B.C.— that is, dm-ing the time 
of the Social War— which is highly 
probable. But there is much in the 
statement of BiodOrus which I cannot 
distinctly make out ; for he says that 
Eersobleptds in 358 B.a, on account of 
his hatred towards Philip, surrendered 
to Athens all the cities in the 
Chersonese except Kardia. That had 
already been done in 868 B.C., and 
without any reference to Philip ; and 
if after surrendering the Chersonese in 
868 B.C., Kersobleptfis had afterwards 
reconquered it, so as to have it again 
in his possession in the beginning of 
868 B.C.— it seems unaccountable tnat 
Bemosthends should say notliing about 
the reconquest, in his oration against 
Aristokiutfis, where he is trying to 
make all points possible against 
KersobleptSs. 


1 Bemosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 681,. 
s. 210. 

a Bemosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 623,. 
s. 8 ; p. 054, 8. 121. The chronology of 
tliese events as given by RehcEintz 
(Vitm Iphicratis, O’habrise, Ac., p. 147) 
appears to me nearly correct, ux spite- 
of the strong objection expressed 
against it by Weber (Prolegg. ad 
Bemosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. Ixxiii ) 
—and more exact than the chronology 
of Bohnecke, Forschungen, p. 727, who 
places the coming out of Kephisodotua 
as general to the Chersonese in 368 B.C., 
which is, I think, a full year too late 
Behdantz does not allow, as I think he- 
ought to do, for a certain interval 
between Kepnisodotus and the Ten 
Envoys, duiing which Athenodorus. 
acted for Athens 

3 Bemosthen cont. Polyclem, p. 
1212, s. 26 

4 Bemosthen Philippic, i. p 41, s. 

0, ^ ^Lxofitv ir 0 T« & avSpe^ 'AOrf- 

vaXot, jmSifav ical Ilorifiacav xa'i MeOuvriv 
kjlX trdvra rhv roirov Ti^vrov 

CLK«lov KvicK<a, Ac. 
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cities, against wliicli Athens too, as well as Sparta, hy an impulse 
most disastrous for the future independence of Greece, had made 
war with an inauspicious success. The Macedonian king Perdikkas, 
with a just instinct towards the future aggrandizement of his 
'dynasty, had assisted her in thus weakening Olynthus ; feeling 
that the towns on the Thermaie Gulf, if they formed parts of a 
strong Olynthian confederacy of brothers and neighbours, recipro- 
cally attached and self-sustaining, would resist Macedonia more 
■effectively than if they were half-reluctant dependencies of 
Athens, even with the chances of Athenian aid by sea. The 
aggressive hand of Athens against Olynthus, indeed, between 
368 — 363 B.C., was hardly less mischievous, to Greece generally, 
than that of Sparta had been between 382 — 380 b.c. Sparta had 
crushed the Olynthian confederacy in its first brilliant promise ; 
Athens prevented it from rearing its head anew. Both conspired 
to break down the most effective barrier against Macedonian 
aggrandizement; neither was found competent to provide any 
adequate protection to Greece in its room. 

The maximum of her second empire, which I have remarked 
that Athens attained by the recovery of the Cherso- 
B. 0. 868. nese,^ lasted but for a moment. During the very 

there occurred that revolt among her 
Athenian principal allies, known by the name of the Social 
which gave to her power a fatal shock, and left 
Macedon^^ the field comparatively clear for the early aggressions 
of her yet more formidable enemy, Philip of Macedon. 
That prince had already emerged from his obscurity as a hostage 
in Thebes, and had succeeded his brother Perdikkas, slain in a 
battle with the Illyrians, as king (360—359 B.C.). At first, his 
situation appeared not merely difficult, but almost hopeless. Not 
the most prescient eye in Greece could have recognized, in the 
inexperienced youth struggling at his first accession against rivals 
at home, enemies abroad, and embarrassments of every kind, the 
future conqueror of Chseroneia and destroyer of Grecian inde- 

3 1 have not made any mention of come to be spoken of in a future 
the expedition against Euboea (whereby chapter. But the recovery of the 
Athens drove the Theban invaders out Chersonese was the closing event of a 
of that island), though it occurred just series of procee<,lings which had been 
about the same time as the recovery of going on for four years ; so that I 
the Chersonese. could hardly leave tibiat series un- 

That expedition will more properly finished. 
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pendence. How, by his own genius, energy, and perseTerance, 
assisted by the faults and dissensions of his Grecian enemies, he 
attained this inauspicious eminence will be recounted presently. 


In 403 B.C., after the surrender of Athens, Greece was under 
the Spartan empire. Its numerous independent city communi- 
ties were more completely regimented undei one chief than they 
had ever been before, Athens and Thebes being both numbered 
among the followers of Sparta. 

But the conflicts already recounted (during an interval of 
forty-four years, 404 — 403 B.o. to 360 — 359 b.c.) have wrought 
the melancholy change of leaving Greece more disunited and 
more destitute of presiding Hellenic authority than she had been 
at any time since the Persian invasion. Thdbes, Sparta, and 
Athens had all been engaged in weakening each other, in which,, 
unhappily, each has been far more successful than in strengthen- 
ing herself. The maritime power of Athens is now indeed con- 
siderable, and may be called very great, if compared with ilie 
state of degradation to which she had been brought in 403 B.o. 
But it will presently be seen how unsubstantial is the foundation 
of her authority, and how fearfully she has fallen off iron! that 
imperial feeling and energy which ennobled her ancestors under 
the advice of Perikl^s. 

It is under these circumstances, so untoward for defence, that 
the aggressor from Macedonia arises. 
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CHAPTEE LXXXI. 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ATHENIAN ARMAMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE. 

In the sixtieth chapter of this work, I brought down the history 
•of the Grecian communities in Sicily to the close of the Athenian 
siege of Syracuse, where Nfikias and Demosthenes with nearly 
their entire armament perished by so lamentable a fate. I now- 
resume from that point the thread of Sicilian events, which still 
continues so distinct from those of Peloponnesus and Eastern 
Greece, that it is inconvenient to include both in the same 
•chapters. 

If the destruction of the great Athenian armament (in Sep- 
T5C.413 tember, 413 B.o.) excited the strongest sensation 

throughout every part of the Grecian world, we may 
af?er°the imagine the intoxication of triumph with which it 

of must have been hailed in Sicily. It had been 

Athenian achieved (Gylippus and the Peloponnesian allies 

aamament. united efforts of nearly all the 

Grecian cities in the island, for all of them had joined Syra- 
cuse as soon as her prospects became decidedly encouraging, 
•except Naxus and Katana, which were allied with the Athenians, 
and Agi-igentum, which remained neutral.^ Unfortunately we 
know little or nothing of the proceedings of the Syracusans, 
immediately following upon circumstances of so much excitement 
and interest. They appear to have carried on war against Katana, 
where some fugitives from the vanquished Athenian army con- 
tributed to the resistance against them.® But both this city and 
Naxus, though exposed to humiliation and danger as allies of the 
•defeated Athenians, contrived to escape without the loss of their 
independence. The allies of Syracuse were probably not eager 
1 Thiicyd. vU. 60—68. s Lysias, Orat. xx. (pro Polystrato), s. 2C, 27. 
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to attack them, and thereby to aggrandize that city further, while 
the Syracusans themselves also would be sensible of great exhaus- 
tion, arising from the immense efforts through which alone their 
tnumph had been achieved. The pecuniary burdens to which 
they had been obliged to submit, known to Nikias during the 
last months of the siege, ^ and fatally misleading his judgment, 
were so heavy as to task severely their powers of endurance. 
After paying and dismissing with appropriate gratitude the 
numerous auxiliaries whom they had been obliged to hire, after 
eelebrating the recent tnumph and decorating the temples in a 
manner satisfactory to the exuberant joy of the citizens,® there 
would probably be a general disposition to repose rather than 
to aggressive warfare. There would be much destruction to be 
repaired throughout their territory, poorly watched or cultivated 
during the year of the siege. 

In spite of such exhaustion, however, the sentiment of exaspera- 
tion and vengeance against Athens, combined with Antidpa- 
gratitude towards the Lacedsemonians, was too power- ^pen^g 
ful to be balked. A confident persuasion reigned 
throughout Greece that Athens ® could not hold out revolution 
for one single summer after her late terrific disaster — Thurii. 

a persuasion founded greatly on the hope of a large auxiliary 
squadron to act against her from Syracuse and her other enemies 
in Sicily and Italy. In this day of Athenian distress, such 
enemies of course became more numerous. Especially the city of 
Thurii in Italy, ^ which had been friendly to Athens and had 
furnished aid to Demosthenes in his expedition to Sicily, now 
underwent a change, banished three hundred of the leading 
philo- Athenian citizens (among them the rhetor Lysias), and 
espoused the Peloponnesian cause with ardour. The feeling of 
reaction at Thurii, and of vengeance at Syracuse, stimulated the 
citizens of both places to take active part in an effort promising 
to he easy and glorious, for the destruction of Athens and her 
empire. And volunteers were doubtless the more forward, as 
the Persian satraps of the sea-board were now competing with each 
other in invitations to the Greeks with offers of abundant pay. 

J Thucyd. vii, 48, 49. 4 Thucydidfis, vii 33—67 ; Diony- 

SDiodOr, xiii. 34. sins Halikamass., Judic. de LysiA, p. 

5 Thucyd. viii. 2 : compare vii. 55. 453. 
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Accordingly, in the summer of the year 412 b.c. (the year 
B.0. 412. following the catastrophe of the Athenian armament), 
a Sicilian squadron of twenty triremes from Syracuse 
s^dron and two from Selinus, under the command of Hermo- 
krat^s, reached Peloponnesus and joined the Lacedae- 
goesto, monian fleet in its expedition across the jSEgean to 
Atto?m Miletus. Another squadron of ten triremes from 
the^geau. fpj^^rii, under the Bhodian Dorieus, and a further 
reinforcement from Tarentum and Lokri followed soon after. It 
was Herniokrates who chiefly instigated his countrymen to this 
effort^ Throughout the trying months of the siege he had taken 
a leading part in the defence of Syracuse, seconding the plans of 
Gylippus with equal valour and discretion. As commander of 
the Syracusan squadron in the main fleet now acting against 
Athens in the iEgean (events already described in my sixty-first 
chapter), his conduct was not less distinguished. He was ener- 
getic in action, and popular in his behaviour towards those under 
his command ; but what stood out most conspicuously as well as 
most honourably was his personal incorruptibility. While the 
Peloponnesian admiral and trierarchs accepted the bribes of 
Tissaphern^s, conniving at his betrayal of the common cause and 
breach of engagement towards the armament, with indifference 
to the privations of their own unpaid seamen, HermokratSs and 
Dorieus were strenuous in remonstrance, even to the extent of 
drawing upon themselves the indignant displeasure of the Pelo- 
ponnesian admiral Astyochus, as well as of the satrap himself.® 
They were the more earnest in performing this duty, because the 
Syracusan and Thurian triremes were manned by freemen in 
larger proportion than the remaining fleet.® 

The sanguine expectation, however, entertained by Hermo- 
Disap- kratls and his companions in crossing the sea from 
Sicily, that one single effort would gloriously close 
noLeina being realized. Athens resisted 

— sec^tT with unexpected energy ; the Lacedaemonians were so 

defeat at faint-hearted, that they even let slip the 

Kyzikus. golden opportunity presented to them by the usurpa- 
tion of the Athenian Four Hundred. Tissaphern^ was discovered 

1 Thucyd. viii. 20, 85, 91. ^ Thucyd. viU. 29, 45, 78, 84. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 84. 
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to be studiously starving and protracting the war for purposes of 
his own, which HermokratSs vainly tried to counterwork by a 
personal visit and protest at Sparta.^ Accordingly the war trailed 
on with fluctuating success, and even renovated efficiency on the 
part of Athens ; so that the Syracusans at home, far from hearing 
announced the accomplishment of those splendid anticipations 
under which their squadron had departed, received news generally 
unfavourable, and at length positively disastrous. They were 
informed that their seamen were ill-paid and distressed ; wffiile 
Athens, far from striking her colours, had found means to 
assemble a fleet at Samos competent still to dispute the mastery 
of the jSlgean, They heard of two successive naval defeats, 
which the Peloponnesian and Syracusan fleets sustained in the 
Hellespont 2 (one at Kynossema, 411 B.C., a second between 
Abydos and Dardanus, 410 B.c.) ; and at length of a third, more 
decisive and calamitous than the preceding, the battle of Kyzikus 
(409 B,o.), wherein the Lacedsemonian admiral Mindarus was 
slain, and the whole of his fleet captured or destroyed. In this 
defeat the Syracusan squadron were j oint sufferers. Their seamen 
were compelled to burn all their triremes without exception, in 
order to prevent them from falling into the hands of the enemy ; 
and were left destitute, without clothing or subsistence, on the 
shores of the Propontis amidst the satrapy of Pharnabazus,^ 
That satrap, with generous forwardness, took them into his pay, 
advanced to them clothing and provision for two months, and 
furnished them with timber from the woods of Mount Ida to 
build fresh ships. At Antandrus (in the Gulf of Adramyttiuin, 
one great place of export for Idsean timber), where the re- 
construction took place, the Syracusans made themselves so 
acceptable and useful to the citizens, that a vote of thanks and a 
grant of citizenship was passed to all of them who chose to 
accept it.-* 

In recounting this battle, I cited the brief and rude despatch, 
addressed to the Lacedsemonians by HippokratSs, surviving 
second officer of the slain Mindarus, describing the wretched 
condition of the defeated armament — “Our honour is gone. 
Mindarus is slain. The men are hungry. We know not what 

1 Thucyd. viii. 86. 5 Xen, Helleu. 1 . 1, 19. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 106; Xen. Hell. i. 1, 7. Xen. Uellen. i. 1, 23-20. 

8—24 
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to do.’*i This curious despatch has passed into history, be- 
Sufferings intercepted by the Athenians, and'never 

of the ^ reached its destination. But without doubt the 
calamitous state of facts, which it was intended to 
make known, flew rapidly, under many different forms 
displeasure of words, both to Peloponn&us and to Syracuse, 
at Syracuse, ^ reality was, the first impression made by 
the news would probably be yet sadder ; since the intervention 
of Pharnabazus, whereby the sufferers were so much relieved, 
would hardly be felt or authenticated until after some interval. 
At Syracuse, the event on being made known excited not only 
powerful sympathy with the sufferers, but also indignant 
displeasure against Hermokratls and his colleagues, who, having 
instigated their countrymen three years before, by sanguine hopes 
and assurances, to commence a foreign expedition for the purpose 
of finally putting down Athens, had not only achieved nothing, 
but had sustained a series of reverses, ending at length in utter 
ruin, from the very enemy whom they had pronounced to be 
incapable of further resistance. 

It was under such sentiment of displeasure, shortly after the 
^a^ishment defeat of Kyzikus, that a sentence of banishment was 
kratls”^^ passed at Syracuse against Hermokrat^s and his 
coUe^ues colleagues. The sentence was transmitted to Asia, 
Sentence and made known by Hermokratls himaftlf to the 
catedby' armament, convoked in public meeting. While 
SStothe protesting against its alleged injustice 

^wnent. and illegality, he entreated the armament to maintain 
displeasure miabated good behaviour for the future, and to choose 
at ft. admirals for the time until the successors 

nominated at Syracuse should arrive. The news was heard 
wildi deep regret by the trierarchs, the pilots, and the maritime 
soldiers or marines, who, attached to HermokratSs from his 
popular manner, his constant openness of communication with 
them, and his anxiety to collect their opinions, loudly proclaimed 
that they would neither choose nor serve under any other leaders.* 
But the admirals repressed this disposition, deprecating any 
resistance to the decree of the city. They laid down their 

1 Xeu. Helleil. i. 1, 28* ^Eppec tA •Haviatt* arrop^ojuieff ypi} 8p£ir. 

KoAa. Miv8«tpot av€<reroiSa* ircivuvrt * Xen. Heilcxi. 1. 
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commands, inviting any man dissatisfied with them to i^refer his 
complaint at once publicly, and reminding the soldiers of the 
many victories and glorious conflicts, both by land and sea, 
which had knit them together by the ties of honourable fellowship. 
No man stood forward to accuse them ; and they consented, on 
the continued request of the armament, to remain in command, 
until their three successors arrived — Demarchus, Myskon, and 
Potamis. They then retired amidst universal regret, many of 
the trierarchs' even binding themselves by oath, that on returning 
to Syracuse they would procure their restoration The change of 
commanders took place at Mil^tus.^ 

Though Hermokrates, in his address to the soldiers, would 
doubtless find response when he invoked the remem- Hermo- 
brance of past victories, yet he would hardly have 
found the like response in a Syracusan assembly. For the Sy- 
if we review the proceedmgs of the armament since what he 
he conducted it from Syracuse to join the Pelopon- ®eSize”°hut 
nesian fleet, we shall find that on the whole his expedi- his conduct 
tion had been a complete failure, and that his assurances madder had 
of success against Athens had ended in nothing but 
disappointment. There was therefore ample causq for the 
discontent of his countrymen. But on the other hand, as far as 
our limited means of information enable us to judge, the sentence 
of banishment against him appears to have been undeserved and 
unjust. For we cannot trace the ill-success of Hermokrates to 
any misconduct or omission on his part ; in regard to personal 
incorruptibility, and strenuous resistance to the duplicity of 
Tissaphernis, he stood out as an honourable exception among a 
body of venal colleagues. That satrap, indeed, as soon as 
Hermokrates had fallen into disgrace, circulated a version of his 
own, pretending that the latter, having asked money from him 
and been refused, had sought by calumnious means to revenge 
such refusal.® But this story, whether believed elsewhere or not, 
found no credit with the other satrap Pharnabazus, who warmly 
espoused the cause of the banished general, presenting him with 
a sum of money even unsolicited. This money Hermokrates 
immediately employed in getting together triremes and mer- 
cenary soldiers to accomplish his restoration to Syracuse by 
^ Xen. HeUen. i. 1, 27—81. a Thucyd, vUt 85. 
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force.i We shall presently see how he fared in this attempt. 
Meanwhile we may remark that the sentence of banishment, 
though in itself unjust, would appear amply justified in the eyes 
of his countrymen hy his own subsequent resort to hostile 
measures against them. 

The party opposed to Hermokrat^s had now the preponderance 
Internal Syracuse, and hy their influence probably the 

state of sentence against him was passed, under the grief and 
SnsStion wrath occasioned by the defeat of Kyzikus. Unfor- 
of Diokits. tunately we have only the most scanty information as 
to the internal state of Syracuse during the period immediately 
succeeding the Athenian siege — a period of marked popular 
sentiment and peculiar interest. As at Athens under the 
pressure of the Xerxeian invasion, the energies of all the citizens, 
rich and poor, young and old, had been called forth for repulse of 
the common enemy, and had been not more than enough to achieve 
it. As at Athens after the battles of Salamis and Platoea, so at 
Syracuse after the destruction of the Athenian besiegers, the 
people, elate with the plenitude of recent effort, and conscious that 
the late successful defence had been the joint work of all, were in 
A state of animated democratical impulse, eager for the utmost 
extension and equality of political rights. Even before the Athe- 
nian siege, the government had been democratical — a fact which 
Thucydides notices as among the causes of the successful defence, 
by rendering the citizens unanimous in resistance, and by pro^ 
venting the besiegers from exciting intestine discontent." But m 
the period immediately after the siege, it underwent changes 
which are said to have rendered it still more democratical. On 
the proposition of an influential citizen named Diokles, a commis- 
sion of Ten was named, of which he was president, for the purpose 
of revising both the constitution and the legislation of the city. 
Some organic alterations were adopted, one of which was, that 
the lot should be adopted, instead of the principle of election, in 
the nomination of magistrates. Eurthermore, a new code, or 
collection of criminal and civil enactments, was drawn up and 
sanctioned. We know nothing of its details, but we are told that 
its penalties were extremely severe, its determination of offences 
minute and special, and its language often obscure as well as 
I Xen. Helien. i. 1, SI ; DiodCr. xiii, 63. *** Thucyd. vii. 65. 
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brief. It was known by tbe name of the Laws of Diokles, the 
chief of the committee who had prepared it. Though now adopted 
at Syracuse, it did not last long ; lor we shall find in five or six 
years the despotism of Dionysius extinguishing it, just as Peisis- 
tratus had put down the Solordan legislation at Athens. But it 
was again revived at the extinction of the Dionysian dynasty, after 
the lapse of more than sixty years, with comments and modifica- 
tions by a committee, among whose members were the Corinthians 
Kephalaus and Timoleon. It is also said to have been copied in 
various other Sicilian cities, and to have remained in force until 
the absorption of all Sicily under the dominion of the Romans.^ 

We have the austere character of Diokles illustrated by a story 
(of more than dubious credit,* and of which the like is oifScuity of 
recounted respecting other Grecian legislators), that determining 
having inadvertently violated one of his own enact- constitution 
ments, he enforced the duty of obedience by falling on 
his own sword. But unfortunately we are not permitted to know 
the substance of his laws, which would have thrown so much light 
on the sentiments and position of tbe Sicilian Gre^s. Nor can 
we distinctly make out to what extent the political constitution 
of Syracuse was now changed. For though Diodorus tells us that 
the lot was now applied to the nomination of magistrates, yet he 
does not state whether it was applied to all magistrates, or under 
what reserves and exceptions — such, for example, as those ado]»ted 
at Athens. Aristotle too states that the Syracusan people, ^ter 
the Athenian siege, changed their constitution from a partial 
democracy into an entire democracy. Yet he describes Dionysius, 
five or six years afterwards, as pushing himself up to the despotism 
by the most violent demagogic opposition, and as having accused, 
disgraced, and overthrown certain rich leaders then in possession 
of the functions of government® If the constitutional forms were 
rendered more democratical, it would seem that the practice cannot 
have materially changed, and that the persons actually in leading 
function still continued to be rich men. 

1 Diod6r. xiix. S3 — 86, ovc, ix TroXtr^ta? elf StifioKparCav fieri- 

2 Compare Dio(16r. xiii. '76— about j8aXe. 

the banishment of I)iokl6s. ^ v. 4, 4, 5. ^ #cat A(oin;(ru>ff fcanj^opwv 

3 Aristotel. Politic. V, 8, 4. Kat iv Aa^vatov xal r&v nkovcrioiv 

2vpa«OTJ<rats 6 atriof yevofievof rvpo.vpCBof, Sta rijv ix9po.u mcrev0e\f uf 

r^f viiaif rov irokepMv rov trphf *A07ivai- SijfxortKhf &v. 
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The war carried on by the Syracusans against ITaxus and Katana^ 
Invasion continuing more than three years,i was brought 

from to a close by an enemy from without, even more for- 

carthage. jjQi^iable than Athens. This time, the invader was not 
Hellenic, but Phoenician — the ancient foe of Hellas, Carthage. 

It has been already recounted, how in the same eventful year 
State of thcj transported Xerxes across the Helles- 

c^ha- ' pont to meet his defeat at Salamis, the Carthaginians 
ginians poured into Sicily a vast mercenary host under 

Hamilkar, for the purpose of reinstating in Himera the despot 
Terillus, who had been expelled by Theron of Agrigentum. On 
that occasion, Hamilkar had been slain, and his large army 
defeated, by the Syracusan despot Gelon, in the memorable battle 
of Himera. So deep had been the impression left by this defeat, 
that for the seventy years which intervened between 480 — 410 
B.O., the Carthaginians had never again invaded the island. They 
resumed their aggressions shortly after the destruction of the 
Athenian power before Syracuse; which same event had also 
stimulated the Persians, who had been kept in restraint while the 
Athenian empire remained unimpaired, again to act offensively 
for the recovery of their domimon over the Asiatic Greeks. The 
great naval power of Athens, inspiring not merely reserve but 
even alarm to Carthage,® had been a safeguard to the Hellenic world 
both at its eastern and its western extremity. No sooner was 
that safeguard overthrown than the hostile pressure of the 
foreigner began to be felt, as well upon Western Sicily as on the 
eastern coast of the ^gean. 

From this time forward for two centuries, down to the 
B.C 480 — conclusion of the second Punic war, the Carthaginiana 
iio, will be found frequent in their aggressive interventions 

Extent of in Sicily, and upon an extensive scale, so as to act 
nS^mpire pcwerMly on the destinies of the Sicilian Greeks. 

Whether any internal causes had occurred to make 
— £by- them abstain from intervention during the preceding 

Phoenicians, generations, we are unable to say. The history of 
this powerful and wealthy city is very little known. We make 

1 Dlo(16r. xiii. 56. vov ftvat ov yap aueXmcrTOV 

2 Thucyd. vi. S4. Speeoh of Hemo- awroZ?, oAA’ o«l 6tot «i<rl jnj vort 

kratts^to his countrymen at Syracuse *A 07 }vatoi avrol^ cnl trSkiv eKQua'i.y^ 
—~SoK«t Se fLOi «xl 6S KapxV^Sva &C. 
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out a few facts, which impart a general idea both of her oligar- 
chical government, and of her extensive colonial possessions, but 
which leave us in the dark as to her continuous history. Her 
possessions were most extensive along the coast of Africa both 
eastward and westward from her city ; comprehending also 
Sardinia and the Baleanc isles, but (at this time, probably) few 
settlements in Spain. She had quite enough to occupy her 
attention elsewhere, without meddling in Sicilian affairs; the 
more so as her province in Sicily was rather a dependent ally 
than a colonial possession. In the early treaties made with Rome, 
the Carthaginians restrict and even interdict the tiaffic of the 
Romans both with Sardinia and Africa (except Carthage itselQ ; 
but they grant the amplest licence of intercourse with the 
Carthaginian province of Sicily, which they consider as standing 
in the same relation to Carthage as the cities of Latium stood in 
to Rome.^ While the connexion of Carthage with Sicily was 
thus less close, it would appear that her other dependencies gave 
her much trouble, chiefly in consequence of her own harsh and 
extortionate dominion. 

All our positive information, scanty as it is, about Carthage 
and her institutions, relates to the fourth, third, or second 
centuries b.o. ; yet it may be held to justify presumptive con- 
clusions as to the fifth century B.C., especially in reference to the 
general system pursued. The maximum of her power was 
attained before her first war with Rome, which began in 264 
B.a ; the first and second Punic wars both of them greatly 
reduced her strength and dominion. Yet in spite of such reduc- 
tion we learn that about 160 B.C., shortly before the third Punic 
war, which ended in the capture and depopulation of the city. 


1 Polybius, iii. 22, 23, 24. 

He gives three separate treaties 
(either wholly or in part) between the 
Carthaginians and Romans. The 
latest of the three belongs to the days 
of Pyrrhus, about 278 B.c. ; the earliest 
to 508 B.C. The intermediate treaty is 
not marked as to date by any speciflo 
evidence, but 1 see no ground for sup- 
posing that it is BO late as 845 B.a, 
which is the date assigned to it by 
Cosaubon, identifying it with the 
treaty alluded to by livy, vii. 27. 1 
cannot but think that it is more likely 


to be of earlier date, somewhere be- 
tween 480—410 B.C, This second treaty 
is far more restrictive than the first, 
against the Romans, for It interdicts 
them from all traffic either with Sar- 
dinia or Africa, except the city of Car- 
thage itself ; the first treaty permitted 
such trade under certain limitations 
and conditions. The second treaty 
argues a comparative superiority of 
Carthage to Rome, which would rather 
seem to belong to the latter half of the 
fifth century B.c. than to the latter 
half of the fourth. 
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not less than 700,000 souls ^ were computed in it, as occupants of 
a fortified circumference of above twenty miles, covering a penin- 
sula with its isthmus. Upon this isthmus its citadel Byrsa was 
situated, surrounded by a triple wall of its own, and crowned at 
its summit by a magnificent temple of .ffisculapius. The 
numerous population is the more remarkable, since Utica (a 
considerable city, colonized from Phoenicia more anciently than 
even Carthage itself, and always independent of the Cartha- 
ginians, though in the condition of an inferior and discontented 
aUy) was within the distance of seven miles from Carthage® on 
the one side, and Tunis seemingly not much farther off on the 
other. Even at that time, too, the Carthaginians are said to have 
possessed 300 tributary cities in Libya.® Yet this was but a 
small fraction of the prodigious empire which had belonged to 
them certainly in the fourth century b.c., and in all probability 
also between 480 — 410 B.c. That empire extended eastward as 
far as the Altars of the Philseni, near the Great Syrtis, westward 
all along the coast to the Pillars of Herakl^s and the western 
coast of Morocco. The line of coast south-east of Carthage, as far 
as the bay called the Lesser Syrtis, was proverbial (under the 
name of Byzacium and the Emporia) for its fertility. Along 
tins extensive line were distributed indigenous Libyan tribes, 
living by agriculture ; and a mixed population called Liby- 
Phoenicians, formed by intermarriage and coalition of some of 
these tribes either with colonists from Tyre and Sidon, or perhaps 
with a Canaanitish population akin in race to the Phoenicians, 
yet of stiU earlier settlement in the country.* These Liby- 
Phoenicians dwelt in towns, seemingly of moderate size and un- 
fortified, but each surrounded by a territory ample and fertile, 
yielding large produce. They were assiduous cultivators, but 
generally unwarlike, which latter quality was ascribed by ancient 
theory to the extreme richness of their soiL® Of the Liby- 


1 Strabo, xvii. pp. 832, 888; Livy, 
Epitome, Ixb. 51. 

Strabo gives the circumference as 
860 stadia, and the breadth of the 
isihmus as 60 stadia. But this is 
noticed hy Barth as much exaggerated 
(Wanderungen auf der Kilste des Mit- 
teimeers. t>. 85). 

2 Ap^iam Bsh. Funic, viii. 15. 


3 Strabo, lU mp. 

* This is the view of Movers, sus- 
tained with much plausibility, in his 
learned and instructive work— 
Geschichte der Fhoeniaier. vol ii. part 
ii. pp. 485—466. See Biodor. xx. 66. 

5 Livy, xxix. 25. Commre the last 
chapter of the history of Herodotus. 
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Phcenician towns the number is not known to us, but it must 
have been prodigiously great, since we are told that both Agatho- 
kl§s and Regulus in their respective invasions captured no less 
than 200. A single district, called Tuska, is also spoken of as 
having 60 towns.^ 

A few of the towns along the coast — Hippo, Utica, Adrumetum, 
Thapsus, Leptis, &c. — were colonies from Tyre, like 
Carthage herself. With respect to Carthage, there- ingof 
fore, they stood upon a different footing from the towlrd^her 
Liby-Phoenician towns, either maritime or in the 
interior. Yet the Carthaginians contrived in time to sent out 
render every town tributary, with the exception of ctSiage. 
Utica. They thus derived revenue from all the in- 
habitants of this fertile region, Tyrian, Liby-Phoenician, and 
indigenous Libyan ; and the amount which they imposed appears 
to have been exorbitant. At one time, immediately after the first 
Punic war, they took from the rural cultivators as much as one- 
half of their produce,^ and doubled at one stroke the tribute 
levied upon the towns. The town and district of Leptis paid to 
them a tribute of one talent per day, or 366 talents annually. 
Such exactions were not collected without extreme harshness of 
enforcement, sometimes stripping the tax-payer of all that he 
possessed, and even tearing him from his family to be sold in 
person for a slave.® Accordingly, the general sentiment among 


1 Diod6r. zv. 17 ; Appian. viii. 8, 68. 

2 Colonel Leake observes, with re- 
spect to the modern Greeks, who work 
on the plains of Turkey, upon the 
landed property of Turkish proprietors 
—“The Hwots seem to have resembled 
the Greeks, who labour on the Turkish 
farms m the plains of Turkey, and who 
are bound to account to their masters 
for one-half of the produce of the 
soil, as Tyrtseus says of the Messenians 
of his time— 

’’Ucnrep ovot, fieyoAot; axBe<ri. retp6tievot 
Aecnrocruvoicrt avayKaCris vrrh 

^ Avyp^s, ^ 

H/u<rv iraVf oaraov Kopvov apovpa ^4pot, 

(Tyrtseus, Frag. 6, ed. Schneid.) 
The condition of the Greeks in the 
mountainous regions is not so hard” 
<Loake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 168). 

3 Polybius, i. 72 ; Livy, xxxiv. 62. 

Movers (Geschichte der Phoenigner, 


ii. 2, p. 455) assigns this large assess- 
ment to Leptis Magna ; but the passage 
of Livy can relate only to Leptis Parva, 
in the region called Emporia. 

Leptis Magna was at a far greater 
distance from Carthage, near the Great 
Syrtis. 

Dr. Barth (Wandemngen dnrch die 
Kiistenlinder des Mittelldndischen 
Meets, pp. 81 — ^146) has given a recent 
and valuable examination of the site 
of Carthage and of the neighbouring 
regions. On his map, however, the 
territory called Bmiporia is marked 
near the Lesser Syrtfs, 200 miles from 
Carthage ^liny, N". H. v. 8). Yet it 
seems cermn that the name Emporia 
must have comprised the territory 
south of Carthage and approaching 
very near to the city ; for Scipio Afri- 
canus, in his expedition from Sicily, 
directed his pilots to steer for Emporia. 
He intended to land very near Car- 
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the dependencies towards Cartilage was one of mingled fear and 
hatred, which rendered them eager to revolt on the landing of 
any foreign invader. In some cases the Carthaginians seem to- 
have guarded against such contingences by paid garrisons ; but 
they also provided a species of garrison from among their own 
citizens, by sending out from Carthage poor men, and assigning 
to them lots of land with the cultivators attached. This pro- 
vision for poor citizens as emigrants (mainly analogous to the 
Roman colonies), was a standing feature in the Carthaginian 
political system, serving the double purpose of obviating discon- 
tent among their town population at home, and of keeping watch 
over their dependencies abroad. ^ 

In the fifth century B.O., the Carthaginians had no apprehen- 
juytary foreign enemy invading them from sea- 

g>rce or ward : an enterprise first attempted in 316 B.O., to 

^ the surprise of every one, by the Syracusan Agatho- 

kl^s. ITor were their enemies on the land side formidable as 
conquerors, though they were extremely annoying as plunderers. 
The Numidians and other native tribes, half-naked and predatory 
horsemen, distinguished for speed as well as for indefatigable 
activity, so harassed the individual cultivators of the soil, that 
the Carthaginians dug a long line of ditch to keep them off.^ 
But these barbarians did not acquire sufficient organization to act 
for permanent objects, until the reign of Masinissa and the 
second Punic war with Rome. During the fifth and fourth 
centuries b.c., therefore (prior to the invasion of Agathokl^s), the 
warfare carried on by the Carthaginians was constantly aggressive 
and in foreign parts. For these purposes they chiefly employed 


thage ; and he actually did land on Carthaginians afterwards, as they 
the White Cape, near to that city, but grew more powerful, extended their 
on the north side, and still nearer to possessions beyond the trench, as we 
Utica. This region north of Carthage see by the passages of Appian above 
was probably not included in the name re£ei*red to. 

Emporia (Livy, xxix. 26“27). Movers (Gesch. der Phoeniz. ii. 2, p. 

1 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 8, 9 ; vi. 8, 5. 457) identities this trench with the one 

2 Appian. viii. 82, 54, 69 ; Phlegon. which Pliny names near Theme on the 
Trail de Mirabilibus, c. 18. ES/uavos Lesser Syrtis, as having been dug by 

nepiTjytjoret, Kapx>?fiovtowg order of the second Afncanus, to form 
«repirflu^p 9 iioi/ra$ rf/v lotW «7rapxia*', a boundary between the Roman pro- 
evpeiK opvcr<rovras 5tlo (T/ceXeTovs ev troptp vince of Africa and the dominion of 
Ktifjxvovi. <fcc. the native kings (Pliny, H. N. v. 8). 

The line of trench, however, vras But I greatly doubt such identity. It 
dug apparently at an early stage of appears to me that this last is distinct 
the Carthagmian dominion; for the from the Carthaginian trench. 
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foreign mercenaries, hired for the occasion from Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and the islands of the Western Mediterranean, together 
■with conscripts from their Libyan dependencies. The native 
Garth aginians,^ though encouraged by honorary marks to under- 
take this military service, were generally averse to it, and 
sparingly employed. But these citizens, though not often sent 
on foreign service, constituted a most formidable force when 
called upon. No less than forty thousand hoplites went forth 
from the gates of Carthage to resist Agathokl^, together with one 
thousand cavalry and two thousand war-chariots.® An immense 
public magazine — of arms, muniments of war of all kinds, and 
provisions — appears to have been kept in the walls of Byrsa, the 
citadel of Carthage.® A chosen division of 2500 citizens, men of 
wealth and family, formed what was called the Sacred Band of 
Carthage,^ distinguished for their bravery in the field as well as 
for the splendour of their arms, and the gold and silver plate 
which formed part of their baggage. We shall find these citizen 
troops occasionally employed on service in Sicily ; but most part 
of the Carthaginian army consists of Gauls, Iberians, Libyans, 
&c., a mingled host got together for the occasion, discordant in 
language as well as in customs. Such men had never any attach- 
ment to the cause in which they fought, seldom to the com- 
manders under whom they served ; while they were often treated 
by Carthage with bad faith, and recklessly abandoned to destruc- 
tion.® A military system such as this was pregnant with danger, 
if ever the mercenary soldiers got footing in Africa ; as happened 
after the first Punic war, when the city was brought to the brink 
of ruin. But on foreign service in Sicily these mercenaries often 
enabled Carthage to make conquest at the cost only of her money, 
without any waste of the blood of her own citizens. The 


^ A Cartharinian citizen wore as 
many rinji^s as lie had served campaigns 
(ijistotel. Politic. vS. 2, 6). 

2 Diod6r. xx, 10. 

s Appian, viii. 80. Twenty thousand 
I^^lles, together with an Immense 
BtocK of weapons and engines of siege, 
were delivered up to the perfidious 
manteuvres of the Romans, a little 
before the last siege of Carthage. 

See BStticher, Oesohichte der Car- 
thager, pp. 20—26. 


4 DiodOr. xvi. 8. 

®See the striking description in 
Livy of the motley composition of the 
Carthaginian mercenary armies, where 
he bestows just admiration on the 
genius of Hannibal, for having always 
maintained his ascendency over them, 
and kept them in obedience and har- 
mony (Livy, xxviii. 12). Compare Poly- 
bius JL 66-^7, and the manner in which 
Imilkon abandoned his mercenaries to> 
destruction at Syracuse (DiodOr. xiv. 
76—77). 
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Carthaginian generals seem generally to have relied, like 
Persians, upon numbers, manifesting little or no military skill ; 
until we come to the Punic wars with Rome, conducted under 
Hamilkar Barca and his illustrious son Hannibal. 

Respecting the political constitution of Carthage, the facts 
PoUticai known are too few, and too indistinct, to enable us to 

working. The magistrates most 
conspicuous in rank and precedence were the two 
Kings or Suffetes, who presided over the Senate.^ They seem to 
have been renewed annually, though how far the same persons 
were re-eligible or actually re-chosen we do not know ; but they 
were always selected out of some few principal families or gentes. 
There is reason for believing that the genuine Carthaginian 
citizens were distributed into three tribes, thirty curiae, and three 
hundred gentes, something in the manner of the Roman patri- 
cians. From these gentes emanated a Senate of three hundred, 
out of which again was formed a smaller council or committee of 
thirty principes representing the curise;® sometimes a still 
smaller, of only ten ^rindpes. These little councils are both 
frequently mentioned in the political proceedings of Carthage ; 
and perhaps the Thirty may coincide with what Polybius calls 
the Gerusia or Council of Ancients, the Three Hundred with 
that which he calls the Senate.® .Ajristotle assimilates the two 
Kings (Suffetes) of Carthage to the two Kings of Sparta, and the 
Gerusia of Carthage also to that of Sparta,^ which latter consisted 
of thirty members, including the Kings who eat in it. But 
Aristotle does not allude to any assembly at Carthage analogous 
to what Polybius calls the Senate. He mentions two Councils, 
one of one hundred members, tbe other of one hundred and four ; 
and certain Boards of Five — the Pentarchies. He compares the 
Council of one hundred and four to the Spartan Ephors ; yet 


1 lliere were in like manner two pp. 483— 49P. 

Suffetes in Gades and each ot the * Polybius^x. 18 ; Livy, sxx. 16. 
other Phoenician colonies (Livy, zzviii Yet again Folybins in another place 
37). Cornelius Nepos (Hannibal, c. 7) speaks of the Gerontion at Carthage 
talks of Hannibal as having been made as representing the aiistocratical force, 
king (rex) when he was invested with and as opposed to the TrAijUos or people 
his great foreign miUtary command, at (vi 61). It wonld seem that by Tepw- 
twenty-two years of age. So Dioddrus vtov he must mean the same as the 
(xiv, 64) talks about Imilfcon. and Hero- assembly called in another passage (x. 
dotus (viL 166) about Hamilkar. 18) SvyieAijros 

a See Movers, Die Phduizier, it X * Aristotel. Politic, ii. 8, 2. 
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again lie talks of the Pentarchies as invested with extensive 
functions, and terms the Council of one hundred the greatest 
authority in the state. Perhaps this last Council was identical 
with the assembly of one hundred Judges (said to have been 
chosen from the Senate as a check upon the generals employed), 
or Ordo Judicum ; of which Livy speaks after the second Punic 
war as existing with its members perpetual, and so powerful that 
it overruled all the other assemblies and magistracies of the state. 
Through the influence of Hannibal, a law was passed to lessen 
the overweening power of this Order of Judges, causing them tO' 
be elected only for one year, instead of being perpetual.^ 

These statements, though coming from valuable authors, convey 
so little information, and are withal so difficult to re- oligarchical 
concile, that both the structure and working of the lentmlent^ 
political machine at Carthage may be said to be at Carthage, 
unknown.^ But it seems clear that the general spirit of the 
government was highly oligarchical ; that a few rich, old, and 
powerful families divided among themselves the great offices and 
influence of the state ; that they maintained themselves in 
pointed and even insolent distinction from the multitude ; ® that 
they stood opposed to each other in bitter feuds, often stained by 
gross perfidy and bloodshed ; and that the treatment with which,, 
through these violent party-antipathies, unsuccessful generals 
were visited, was cruel in the extreme.'^ It appears that wealth 
was one indispensable qualification, and that magistrates and 
generals procured their appointments in a great measme by 
corrupt means. Of such corruption, one variety was the habit 
of constantly regaling the citizens in collective banquets of the 
euriiB or the political associations, a habit so continual, and 
embracing so wide a circle of citizens, that Aristotle compares 
these banquets to the pUdiPia or public mess of Sparta.® There- 


ilivy, xjcxiii. 46. Justin (xix. 2) 
mentions the 100 select Senators set 
anart as iudees. 

3 Heeren Qdeen fiber den Verkehr 
der Alten Welt, part ii. n. 188, 8rd 
edition) and Klu^ (in his Dissertation, 
Aristoteles de PoiitiA CarthEuginien- 
sium, Wratisl. 1824) have discussed all 
these passages with ability. But their 
materials do not enable them to reach 
any certainty. 


s Valerius Max. ix. 5, 4. “ Tnsolen- 
tisB inter Oarthaginiensem et Cam- 
panum senatum quasi semulatio fuit. 
ille enim separate h plebe balneo* 
lavabatur, hie diverse foro utebatur.^’ 
4Diod6r. xx. 10; xxiii. 9; Valer. 
Max. ii. 7, 1. 

0 AristoceL Politic, ili. 6, 6. 

These banquets must have beeuu 
settled, daily proceedings, as well as- 
multitudinous, in order to furnish even. 
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was a Demos, or people, at Carthage, who were consulted on parti- 
cular occasions, and before whom propositions were publicly 
debated, in cases where the Suffetes and the small Council were 
not all of one mind.^ How numerous this Demos was, or what 
proportion of the whole population it comprised, we have no 
means of knowing. But it is plain, that whether more or less 
considerable, its multitude was kept under dependence to the 
rich families by stratagems such as the banquets, the lucrative 
appointments with lots of land in foreign dependencies, &c. The 
purposes of government were determined, its powers wielded, and 
the great offices held—Suffetes, Senators, Generals, or Judges — ^by 
1;he members of a small number of wealthy families, and the chief 
opposition which they encountered was from their feuds against 
each other. In the main, the government was conducted with skill 
.and steadiness, as well for internal tranquillity as for systematic 
foreign and commercial aggrandizement. Within the knowledge 
Aristotle, Carthage had never suffered either the successful 
usurpation of a despot, or any violent intestine commotion.® 

The first eminent Carthaginian leader brought to our notice is 
Powerful (seemingly about 530 — 500 B.O.), who is said to 

families at have mainly contributed to organize the forces and 
extend the dominion of Cai'thage. Of his two sons, 
Hasdrubal, perished after a victorious career in 
Sardinia ; ® the other, Hamilkar, commanding at the 


apparent warrant for the comparison 
which Aristotle makes with the Spar- 
tan public mess. But even ^nting 
the analogy on these external points, 
the intrinsic difference of character 
and purpose between the two must 
have been so ^eat that the compari- 
son seems not happy. 

Livy (xxxiv. 61) talks of ttie circttft 
€t convivia at Carthage; but this is 
probably a general expression, without 
particular reference to the public baa- 
<q.u6ts mentioned by Aristotle. 

1 AristoteL PoHtic. iL 8, 8. 

3 Aristot. Polit. li. 8, X. He briefly 
alludes to the abortive conspiracy of 
Hanno (v. 6, 2), which is also men- 
tioned in Justin (xxi. 4). Hanno is 
said to have formed the plan of putting 
to death the Senate, and making him- 
self despot. But he was detected, and 
executed under the severest tortures. 


all his family being put to death along 
with him. 

Not only is it very difficult to make 
out Anatotle’s statements about the 
Carthaginian government, but some of 
them, are eveu contradictory. One of 
these (V. 10, 3) has been pointed out by 
M. Barthmemy St. Hilaire, who pro- 
poses to read iv XoLKftti^ovf' instead of 
ev In another place (v. 10, 

4) Anstotle calls Carthage («v Kapxn- 
S6vi SrifioKparovfjLevp) a state democra- 
tically governed, which cannot he 
reconciled with what he says in ii. 8*, 
respecting its government. 

Aristotle compares the Council of 
104 at Carthage to the Spartan Bphors. 
But it is not easy to see how so nume- 
rous a body could have transacted the 
infinite diversity of administrative aiul 
other business performed by the five 
Ephors. 

8 Justin, xjx. 1. 
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battle of Himera in Sicily, was there defeated and slain by Gelon, 
as has been already recounted. After the death of Hamilkar, his 
son Giskon was condemned to perpetual exile, and passed his life 
in Sicily at the Greek city of Selinus.^ But the sons of Hasdrubal 
still remained at Carthage, the most powerful citizens in the state, 
carrying on hostilities against the Moors and other indigenous 
Africans, whom they compelled to relinquish the tribute which 
Carthage had paid, down to that time, for the ground whereon 
the city was situated. This family are said indeed to have been 
so powerful, that a check upon their ascendency was supposed to 
be necessary ; and for that purpose the select One Hundred 
Senators sitting as Judges were now nominated for the first 
time.® Such wars in Africa doubtless tended to prevent the 
Carthaginians from further interference in Sicily, during the 
interval between 480 — 410 b.c. There were probably other 
causes also not known to us, and down to the year 413 B.o. the 
formidable naval power of Athens (as has been already remarked) 
kept them on the watch even for themselves. But now, after the 
great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, apprehensions from 
that quarter were dissipated, so that Carthage again found leisure 
as well as inclination to seek in Sicily both aggrandizement and 
revenge. 

It is remarkable that the same persons, acting in the same 
quarrel, who furnished the pretext or the motive for b c. 410. 
the recent invasion by Athens, now served in the like Q^arrel 
capacity as prompters to Carthage. The inhabitants between 
of Egesta, engaged in an unequal war with rival fSf^usin^ 
neighbours at Selinus, were in both cases the soliciting 
parties. They had applied to Carthage first, without success, » 
before they thought of sending to invoke aid from Athens. This 
war indeed had been for the time merged and forgotten in the 
larger Athenian enterprise against Syracuse, but it revived after 
that catastrophe, wherein Athens and her armament were ship- 
wrecked. The Egestaeans had not only, lost their protectors, but 


1 Diodtr. xiiL 
3 JusUn, six. 2. 

8 DiodCr. xii. 82. 

It seems probable that the war 
wliich Dioddnis mentions to have 
taken place in 452 B.C., between the 


Egestjeans and Lilyhaans, was really 
a war between Egesta and Selinus 
(see Diod6r. xi. 86, with Wesseling’s 
note). Lilybieum as a town attained 
no importance until after the capture 
of MotyS by the elder Dionysius ui 896 
B.C. 
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Lad incurred aggravated hostility from their neighbours, for 
having brought upon Sicily so formidable an ultramarine enemy. 
Theii* original quarrel with Selinus had related to a disputed 
portion of border territory. This point they no longer felt com- 
petent to maintain, under their present disadvantageous circum- 
stances. But the Selinuntines, confident as well as angry, were 
now not satisfied with success in their original claim : they 
proceeded to strip the Egestseans of other lands indisputably 
belonging to them, and seriously menaced the integrity as well as 
the independence of the city. To no other quarter could the 
Egestseans turn, with any chance of finding both will and power 
to protect them, except to Carthage.^ 

The town of Egesta (non-Hellenic, or at least only semi-Hellenic) 
Application situated on or near the northern line of Sicilian 
^f^lgesta^to coast, not far from the western cape of the island, and 
^rai^ in the immediate neighbourhood of the Carthaginian 
Ranted— ^ settlements — Moty6, Panormus (now Palermo), and 
Sgemess of Soloeis or Soluntiim. Selinus also was near the 
Hannibal. «vvestern cape, but on the southern coast of Sicily, 
with its territory conterminous to tbe southern portion of Egesta. 
When therefore the Egestasan envoys presented their urgent 
supplications at Carthage for aid, proclaiming that unless assisted 
they must be subjugated and become a dependency of Selinus, 
the Carthaginians would not unreasonably conceive that their 
own Sicilian settlements would be endangered, if their closest 
Hellenic neighbour were allowed thus to aggrandize heiself. 
Accordingly they agreed to grant the aid solicited, yet not 
without much debate and hesitation. They were uneasy at the 
idea of resuming military operations in Sicily— which had been 
laid aside for seventy years, and bad moreover left such disastrous 
recollections® — at a moment when Syracusan courage stood in 
high renown, from the recent destruction of the Athenian 
armament But the recollections of the Gelonian victory at 
Himera, while they suggested apprehension, also kindled the 
appetite of revenge, especially in the bosom of Hannibal, the 
grandson of that general Hamilkar who had there met his death. 
Hannibal was at this moment King, or rather first of the two 
Suffetes, chief executive magistrate of Carthage, as his grandfather 

1 Diodbr. xiii. 48. 3 DiodCr. xiii. 4a 
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had been seventy years before. So violent had been tbe impression 
made upon the Carthaginians by the defeat of Himera, that they 
had banished GiskoUj son of the slain general Hamilkar and father 
of Hannibal, and had condemned him to pass his whole life in 
exile. He had chosen the Greek city of Selinus, where probably 
Hannibal also had spent his youth, though restored since to hi& 
country and to his family consequence, and from whence he 
brought back an intense antipathy to the Greek name, as well as 
an impatience to wipe off by a signal revenge the dishonour both 
of his country and of his family. Accordingly, espousing with 
warmth the request of the Egestseans, he obtained from the 
Senate authority to take effective measures for their pro- 
tection.^ 

His first proceeding was to send envoys to Egesta and Selinus, 
to remonstrate against the encroachments of the ^ ^ 
Selinuntines ; with further instructions, in case re- 
monstrance proved ineffectual, to proceed with the niau^^oya 
Egestaeans to Syracuse, and there submit the whole > 
dispute to the arbitration of the Syracusans. He neutrality 
foresaw that the Selinuntines, having superiority of Syracuse, 
force on their side, would refuse to acknowledge any arbitration ; 
and that the Syracusans, respectfully invoked hy one party but 
rejected by the other, would stand aside from the quarrel altogether. 
It turned out as he had expected. The Selinuntines sent envoys 
to Syracuse, to protest against the representations from Egesta 
and Carthage, but declined to refer their case to arbitration. 
Accordingly, the Syracusans passed a vote that they would 

1 DiodCr. xiii. 43. Kareirrnorav <rrpa- Lability that he had been guilty of 
rriyov rou ’Avvi^av, fcari vdfiovi Tore miscouduct, or misjudgmeut, or 
l^affLXevovTOL. oJ/Tog Se vimvog fuev rov oulidHion. But I do not I'ttcollect any 
TTpos FeKuiva TToKefXTjcravrog 'Aju-tAjcov, #eal case in which, When a Grecian general 
irphg re\evTi}<ravTogf vibg Se rt<r* thus apparently innocent was not 
Ktovog, og Sid rijv rov Trarpbs ■^rrav e<f>V’ merely defeated but slain in the battle, 
yuSevOri^ Kal Kare^toatr^v iv tq ^eKivovvri, his Son was banished for lile, as Giskon 
o 3’ oSv *AvvC^ag, S>v (xev ko.i 4>v(rei was banished by tbe Carth^miaus. 
fLi,<re\KY)Vy ofjioig Se rag r&v npoyovoiv In apj^reciating the manner in which 
drtutas 6topd(i<racr6at fiov\6p.evog, &c. the Grecian states, both democratical 

The baiiishmont of Giskon, and that and oligarchical, dealt with their 
too for the whole of his life, deserves officers, the contomporary republic of 
notice, as a point of comparison Carthage is one important ptaudaid of 
between the Greek republics and comparison. Those who censure the 
Oarthage. A defeated general in Greeks will have to find stronger 
Greece, if he survived his defeat, was terns of condemnation when they 
not unfrequently banished, even where review the proceedings of the Cartha- 
there seems neither proof nor pro- ginians. 

8—25 
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maintain tTieir alliance with Selinus, yet without impeachment 
of their pacific relations with Carthage ; thus leaving the latter 
free to act without obstruction. Hannibal immediately sent 
over a body of troops to the aid of Egesta : 5000 Libyans or 
Africans, and 800 Campanian mercenaries, who had been formerly 
in the pay and service of the Athenians before Syracuse, but had 
'quitted that camp before the final catastrophe occurred.^ 

In spite of the reinforcement and the imposing countenance 
BO 410 Carthage, the Selinuntines, at this time in full 

power and prosperity, still believed themselves strong 
S^the Sen- enough to subdue Egesta. Under such persuasion, 
n^tmea— they invaded the territory with their full force. They 
defeated began to ravage the country, yet at first with order 
Egestffians precaution ; but presently, finding no enemy in 

and Cartha- the field to oppose them, they became careless, and 
spread themselves about for disorderly plunder. This 
was the moment for which the Egestseans and Car^aginians were 
watching. They attacked the Selinuntines by surprise, defeated 
them with the loss of 1000 men, and recaptured the whole 
booty.^ 

The war, as hitherto carried on, was one offensive on the part 
Measures of Selinuntines, for the purpose of punishing or 

Seiim^ despoiling their ancient enemy Egesta. Only so far 
afd as was necessary for the defence of the latter had the 

laige^pre^ Carthaginians yet interfered. But against such an 
parations of interference the Selinuntines, if they had taken a 
prudent measure of their own force, would have seen 
that they were not likely to achieve any conquest Moreover, 
they might perhaps have obtained peace now, had they sought it, 
as a considerable minority among them, headed by a citizen named 
Empedion,® urgently recommended ; for Selinus appears always 
to have been on more friendly terms with Carthage than any 


other Grecian city in Sicily. Even at the great battle of TIimera, 
the Selinuntine troops had not only not assisted Gelon, but had 
actually fought in the Carthaginian army under Hamilkar^ — a 
plea which, had it been pressed, might probably have had weight 
'With Hannibal. But this claim upon the goodwiil of Carthage 


1 Diod6r. xiii. 48, 44. 
3 Diod6r. xiii. 44. 


8 Diod6r. xiii. 69. 

4 DiodCr. xiii. .66 ; xi. 21. 
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appears only to have rendered them more confident and passionate 
in braving her force and in prosecuting the war. They sent to 
Syracuse to aok for aid, which the Syracusans, under present 
circumstances, promised to send them. But the promise was 
given with little cordiality, as appears by the manner in which 
they fulfilled it, as well as from the neutrality which they had 
professed so recently before ; for the contest seemed to be aggressive 
on the part of Selin us, so that Syracuse had little interest 
in helping her to conquer Egesta. Neither Syracusans nor 
Selinuntines were prejDared for the immense preparations and 
energetic rapidity of movement by which Hannibal at once 
altered the character and enlarged the purposes of the war. He 
employed all the ensuing autumn and winter in collecting a 
numerous host of mercenary troops from Africa, Spain, and 
Campania, with various Greeks who were willing to take 
.•^ervice.^ 

In the spring of the memorable year 409 B.O., through the 
exuberant wealth of Carthage, he was in a condition ^ q 409 . 
to leave Africa with a great fleet of sixty triremes, 
and 1500 transports or vessels of burthen ; ^ conveying crosses over 
an army, which, according to the comparatively low a^very 
estimate of Timseus, amounted to more than 100,000 

’ axmanidiit. 

men; while Ephorus extended the number to 200,000 Ho lavs siege 

infantry and 4000 cavalry, together with muniments Soiimis. 
of war and battering machines for siege. With these he steered 
directly for the western Cape of Sicily, Lilybaeum, taking care, 
however, to land his troops and to keep his fleet on the northern 
side of that cape, in the bay near Moty^, and not to approach the 
southern shore, lest he should alarm the Syracusans with the 
idea that he was about to prosecute his voyage farther eastward 
along the southern coast towards their city. By this precaution 
he took the best means for prolonging the period of Syracusan 
inaction. 

The Selinuntines, panic-struck at the advent of an enemy so 

1 Dioddrus, sriu. 64^-68. ot toZc time of the battle of the Krimfisus— 
Kafixtl^ovCcts ’'EAAtjms ^vf^fxaxovvre^y B.C. 840. 

&C. SXhucyd. vi 34. Sui/arol Si €i<rt 

It cajmot therefore be exact— that (the Carthaginians) iia\i<rra. rS>v vvv, 
which Plutarch affirms^ Tunoleon, c. povA>7deVr«s • 'xpvo'ov yap Kal^ apyvpovt 
80 — that the Carthaginians had never irKHcrrov KiKT^vraut o$ev o re 7rdAeju.o? Kal 
employed G reeks in their service at the raAAa eviroptl. 
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mucli more overwhelming than they had expected, sent pressing 
messengers to Syracuse to accelerate the promised help. They 
had made no provision for standing on the defensive against a 
really formidable aggressor. Their walls, though strong enough 
to hold out against Sicilian neighbours, had been neglected 
during the long-continued absence of any foreign besieger, and 
were now in many places out of repair. Hannibal left them no 
time to make good past deficiencies. Instead of wasting his 
powerful armament (as the unfortunate Nikias had done five 
years before) by months of empty flourish and real inaction, he 
\<raited only until he was joined by the troops from Egesta and 
the neighbouring Carthaginian dependencies, and then niarclied 
his whole force straight from Lilybseum to Selinus. Crobsing 
the river Mazara in his way, and storming the fort which lay 
near its mouth, he soon found himself under the Selinuntiiie 
walls. He distributed his army into two parts, each provided 
with battering machines and movable wooden tower's, and then 
assailed the walls on many points at once, choosing the poinh 
where they were most accessible^ or most dilapidated. Archers 
md slingers in great numbers were posted near the walls, to keep 
up a discharge of missiles and chase away the defenders from the 
battlements. Under cover of such discharge, six wooden towers- 
were rolled up to the foot of the wall, to which they were equal 
or nearly equal in height, so that the armed men in their in- 
terior were prepared to contend with the defenders almost on a 
level. Against other portions of the wall, battering-rams with 
iron heads were driven by the combined strength of multitudes, 
shaking or breaking through its substance, especially where it 
showed symptoms of neglect or decay. Such were the methods 
of attack which Hannibal now brought to bear upon the unpre- 
pared Selinuntines. He was eager to forestall the arrival of 
auxiliaries, by the impetuous movements of his innumerable 
barbaric host, the largest seen in Sicily since his grandfather 
Hamilkar had been defeated before Himera. Collected from all 
the shores of the western Mediterranean, it presented soldiers 
heterogeneous in race, in arms, in language — in everything 
except bravery and common appetite for blood as well as* 
plunder.^ 


i Dioddr. xiii. 54, 56. 
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The dismay of the Selinimtines, when they suddenly found 
themselves under the sweep of this destroying hurri- ^ ^ 
cane, is not to be described. It was no part of the 
scheme of Hannibal to impose conditions or grant assault on 
capitulation ; for he had promised the plunder of 
their town to his soldiers. The only chance of the 
besieged was to hold out with the courage of despera- at length 
tion, until they could receive aid from their Hellenic stormed, 
brethren on the southern coast — ^Agrigentum, Gela, and especially 
Syracuse — ^all of whom they had sent to warn and to supplicate. 
Their armed population crowded to man the walls with a resolu- 
tion worthy of Greeks and citizens ; while the old men and the 
females, though oppressed with agony from the fate which 
seemed to menace them, lent all the aid and encouragement in 
their power. Under the sound of trumpets and every variety of 
war-cry, the assailants approached the walls, encountering every- 
where a valiant resistance. They were repulsed again and again, 
with the severest loss. But fresh troops came up to relieve those 
who were slain or fatigued ; and at length, after a murderous 
struggle, a body of Campanians forced their way over the walls 
into the town. Yet in spite of such temporary advantage, the heroic 
efforts of the besieged drove them out again or slew them, so that 
night arrived mthout the capture being accomplished. For nine 
successive days was the assault thus renewed with undiminished 
fury ; for nine successive days did this heroic population maintain a 
successful resistance, though their enemies were numerous enough 
to relieve each other perpetually, though their own strength was 
every day failing, and though not a single friend arrived to their 
aid. At length, on the tenth day, and after terrible loss to the 
besiegers, a sufficient breach was made in the weak part of the 
wall for the Iberians to force their way into the city. Still, how- 
ever, the Selinimtines, even after their walls were carried, con- 
tinued with unabated resolution to barricade and defend their 
narrow streets, in which their women also assisted, by throwing 
down stones and tiles upon the assailants from the house-tops. 
All these barriers were successively overtbrpwn, by the unex- 
hausted numbers and increasing passion of the barbaric host ; so 
that the defenders were driven back from all sides into tbe agora, 
where most of them closed their gallant defence by an honourable 
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death. A small minority, among whom was Empedion, escaped 
to Agrigentnm, where they received the warmest sympathy and 
the most hospitable treatment.^ 

Resistance being thus at an end, the assailants spread themselves 
Seiinns is through the town in all the fury of insatiate appetites 
s^kedand — murderous, lustful, and rapacious. They slaugh- 
merciiesB ” tered indiscriminately elders and children, preserving 
slaughter grown women as captives. The sad details 

of a town taken by storm are to a great degree the same in every 
age and nation ; but the destroying barbaiians at Selinus mani- 
fested one peculiarity which marks them as lying without the 
pale of Hellenic sympathy and sentiment. They mutilated the 
bodies of the slain ; some were seen with amputated hands strung 
together in a row and fastened round their girdles ; while others 
brandished heads on the points of their spears and javelins.'^ The 
Greeks (seemingly not numerous) who served under Hannibal 
far from sharing in these ferocious manifestations, contributed 
somewhat to mitigate the deplorable fate of the sufferers. Sixteen 
thousand Selinuntines are said to have been slain, five thousand 
to have been taken captive, while two thousand six hundred 
escaped to Agrigentum,^ These figures ai'e probably under, 
rather than above, the truth. Yet they do not seem entitled to 
any confidence ; nor do they give us any account of the entii*e 
population in its different categories — old and young — men and 
women — freemen and slaves — citizens and metics. We can only 
pretend to appreciate this mournful event in the gross. All 
exact knowledge of its details is denied to us. 

It does little honour either to the generosity or to the prudence 
Delay of Hellenic neighbours of Selinus, that this un- 

thesW' fortunate city should have been left to its fate un- 
oSersin^^ assisted. In vain was messenger after messenger 
Swerof^* ^ defence became more and more 

Hannibal critical, to Agrigentum, Gela, and Syracuse. The mili- 
^bSsy. former was indeed made ready, but 

postponed its march until joined by that of the last, 
so formidable was the account given of the invading host. Mean- 
while the Syracusans were not ready. They thought it requisite 
first to close the war which they were prosecuting against Katana 
1 DiodCr. xiii. 56, 57. 3 Diodor. xiii. 67. » DiodCr. xiii. 57, 68. 
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and Naxus— next, to muster a large and carefuUy-appointed force. 
Before these preliminaries were finished, the nine days of siege 
were past, and the death-hour of Selinus had sounded. Probably 
the Syracusans were misled by the Sicilian operations of Nikias, 
who, beginning with a long interval of inaction, had then 
approached their town by slow blockade, such as the circum- 
stances of his case required. Expecting in the case of Selinus 
that Hannibal would enter upon the like elaborate siege, and 
not reflecting that he was at the head of a vast host of miscel- 
laneous foreigners hired for the occasion, of whose lives he could 
afford to be prodigal, while Nikias commanded citizens of Athens 
and other Grecian states, whom he could not expose to the 
murderous but thorough-going process of ever-renewed assault 
against strong walls recently erected, they were thunderstruck 
on being informed that nine days of carnage had sufficed for the 
capture. 

The Syracusan soldiers, a select body of 3000, who at length 
joined the Geloans and Agrigentines at Agrlgentum, only arrived 
in time to partake in the general dismay everywhere diffused. 
A joint embassy vras sent by the three cities to Hannibal, en- 
treating him to permit the ransom of the captives, and to spare 
the temples of the gods ; while Empedion went at the same time 
to sue for compassion on behalf of his own fugitive fellow-citizens. 
To the former demand the victorious Carthaginian returned an 
answer at once haughty and characteristic — “The Selinuntines 
have not been able to preserve their freedom, and must now sub- 
mit to a trial of slaveiy. The gods have become offended with 
them, and have taken their departure from the town.”^ To* 
Empedion, an ancient friend and pronounced partisan of the 
Carthaginians, his reply was more indulgent. All the relatives 
of Empedion found alive among the captives were at once given 
up ; moreover permission was granted to the fugitive Selinun- 
tines to return, if they pleased, and re-occupy the town with its 
lands, as tributary subjects of Carthage. At the same time that 
he granted such permission, however, Hannibal at once caused 
the walls to be razed, and even the town with its temples to be 

1 Diod6T. xiii. 69. o *A.vvCpasi arr- fiovXetas Xifi/reordot » tov? Be 6eovi skto^ 
robs^fiev leKivowTiov^ fj^ Bvva- SeAii/oOvTos olxe<r0at.j irpocrKO^avras Tot9 
rripeiv r^v ekevdepCav, irelpav rijs ivotKOv<rtv, 
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destroyed.^ What was done about the proposed ransom we do 
not hear. 

Having satiated his troops with this rich plunder, Hannibal 
s c 409 quitted the scene of bloodshed and desolation, and 

marched across the island to Himera on its northern 
marciesto Though Selinus, as the enemy of Egesta, had 

Himera received the first shock of his arms, yet it was against 
Aid^om ‘ Himera that the grand purpose of his soul was 
un?er^1o- directed. Here it was that Hamilkar had lost both 
WO^saUy iiis army and his life, entailing inexpiable disgrace 
Himera upon the whole life of his son Giskon : here it was 
be^ger^ that his grandson intended to exact full vengeance and 

victory of requital from the grandchildren of those who then 
Hanxubal. -kt -i 

occupied the fated spot. Not only was the Cartha- 
ginian army elate with the past success, but a number of fresh 
Sikels and Sikans, eager to share in plunder as well as to gratify 
the antipathies of their races against the Grecian intruders, 
flocked to join it, thus making up the losses sustained in the 
recent assault. Having reached Himera, and disposed his army 
in appropriate positions around, Hannibal proceeded to instant 
attack, as at Selinus ; pushing up his battering machines and 
towers against the vulnerable portions of the walls, and trying at 
the same time to undermine them. The Himeraeans defended 
themselves with desperate bravery, and on this occasion the 
defence was not unassisted, for 4000 allies, chiefly Syracusans, 
and headed by the Syracusan Diokl^s, had come to their city as a 
reinforcement. For a whole day they repelled with slaughter 
repeated assaults. No impression being made upon the city, the 
besieged became so confident in their own valour, that they 
resolved not to copy the Selinuntines in confining themselves to 
defence, but to sally out at daybreak the next morning and 
attack the besiegers in the field. Ten thousand gallant men — 
Himerseans, Syracusans, and other Grecian allies— accordingly 


iDiodOr. xiii. 69. The ruins, yet 
remaining, of the ancient temples of 
Sehnus, are vast and imposing ; 
characteristic as specimens oi Done 
art during the fifth and sisith centuries 
B.C. From the great magnitude of the 
fallen columns, it has been supposed 
that they were overthrown by an 


earthquake. But the ruins afford 
distinct evidence that these columns 
have been firsc undermined, and then 
overthrown by crowbars. 

This impressive fact, demonstrating 
the agency of the Carthaginian de- 
stroyers, is stated by Niebuhr, Vortrage 
uher alte Qeschiohte, voL iii. p. 207. 
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marclied out with the dawn, while the hattlements were lined 
with old men and women as anxious spectators of their exploits. 
The Carthaginians near the walls, who, preparing to renew the 
^sault, looked for nothing less than a sally, were taken by 
surprise. In spite of their great superiority of number, and in 
spite of great personal bravery, they feU into confusion, and were 
incapable of long resisting the gallant and orderly charge of the 
Oreeks. At length they gave way and fled towards the neigh- 
bouring hiU where Hannibal himself with his body of reserve 
was posted to cover the operations of assault. The Greeks 
pursued them fiercely and slaughtered great numbers (6000 
according to Timseus, but not less than 20,000, if we are 
to accept the broad statements of Ephorus), exhorting each other 
not to think of making prisoners. But in the haste and exulta- 
tation of pursuit, they became out of breath, and their ranks fell 
into disorder. In this untoward condition, they found them- 
selves face to face with the fresh body of reserve brought up by 
Hannibal, who marched down the hill to receive and succour his 
own defeated fugitives. The fortune of the battle was now so 
completely turned, that the Himeraeans, after bravely contending 
for some time against these new enemies, found themselves over- 
powered and driven back to their own gates. Three thousand of 
their bravest warriors, however, despairing of their city, and 
mindful of the fate of Seliuus, disdained to turn their backs, and 
perished to a man in obstinate conflict with the overwhelming 
numbers of the Carthaginians.^ 

Violent was the sorrow and dismay in Himera, when the flower 
of her troops were thus driven in as beaten men, with 
the loss of half their numbers. At this moment there 
chanced to arrive at the port a fleet of twenty-five 
triremes, belonging to Syracuse and other Grecian atjandon 
cities in Sicily j which triremes had been sent to aid 
the Peloponnesians in the .^Egean, but had since come back, and 
were now got together for the special purpose of relieving ihe 
besieged city. So important a reinforcement ought to have 
revived the spirit of the Himerseans. It announced ihat the 
Syracusans were in full march across the island, with the main 
force of the city, to the relief of Himera. But this good news 
1 DiodOr. Xlii. CO. 
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was more tLan countervailed by the statement, that Hannibal 
was ordering out the Carthaginian fleet in the bay of Moty^, in 
order that it might sail round Cape Lilybseum and along the 
southern coast into the harbour of Syracuse, now defenceless 
through the absence of its main force. Apparently the Syracusan 
fleet, in sailing from Syracuse to Himera, had passed by the Bay 
of MotyS, observed maritime movement among the Carthaginians 
there, and picked up these tidings in explanation. Here was 
intelligence more than suf&cient to excite alarm for home in the 
bosom of Diokl^s and the Syracusans at Himera, especially 
under the despondency now reigning. Diokl^s not only enjoined 
the captains of the fleet to sail back immediately to Syracuse, in 
order to guard against the apprehended surprise, but also insisted 
upon marching back thither himself by land with the Syracusan 
forces and abandoning the further defence of Himera. He would 
in his march home meet his fellow-citizens on their march out- 
ward, and conduct them back along with him. To the 
Himerseans this was a sentence of death, or worse than death. 
It plunged them into an agony of fright and despair. But there 
was no safer counsel to suggest, nor could they prevail upon 
Biokl^s to grant anything more than means of transport for 
carrying off the Himersean population when the city was 
relinquished to the besiegers. It was agreed that the fleet, 
instead of sailing straight to Syracuse, should employ itself in 
carrying ofi as much of the poptdation as could be put on board, 
and in depositing them safely at Messen^ ; after which it would 
return to fetch the remaindei, who would in the meantime 
defend the city with their utmost force. 

Such was the only chance of refuge now open to these unhappy 
Partial Greeks against the devouring enemy without. Im- 
evacuation mediately the feebler part of the population —elders, 
restonce” women, and children — crowding on board until the 
wntinued • could hold no more, sailed away along the 

the town * northern coast to Messln§. On the same night 
stomedaSi Dioklfe also marched out of the city with his Syra- 
captured. cusan soldiers ; in such haste to get home, that he 
could not even tarry to bury the numerous Syracusan soldiers 
who had been just slain in the recent disastrous sally. Many of 
the Himerseans, with their wives and children, took their 
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departure along with Diokl^s, as their only chance of escape ; 
since it was but too plain that the triremes would not carry 
away all. The bravest and most devoted portion of the Hime- 
raean warriors still remained, to defend their city until the 
triremes came back. After keeping armed watch on the walls 
all night, they were again assailed on the next morning by the 
Carthaginians, elate with their triumph of the preceding day 
and with the flight of so many defenders. Yet notwithstanding 
all the pressure of numbers, ferocity, and battering machines, 
the resistance was still successfully maintained ; so that night 
found Himera still a Grecian city. On the next day the 
triremes came back, having probably deposited their unfortunate 
cargo in some place of safety not so far off as Messen^. If the 
defenders could have maintained their walls until another 
sunset, many of them might yet have escaped. But the good 
fortune, and probably the physical force, of these brave men was 
now at an end. The gods were quitting Himera, as they had 
before quitted Selinus. At the moment when the triremes 
were seen coming near to the port, the Iberian assailants broke 
down a wide space of the fortification with their battering-rams, 
poured in through the breach, and overcame all opposition. 
Encouraged by their shouts, the barbaric host now on all sides 
forced the walls, and spread themselves over the city, which 
became one scene of wholesale slaughter and plunder. It was- 
no part of the scheme of Hannibal to interrupt the plunder, 
which he made over as a recompense to his soldiers. But he 
speedily checked the slaughter, being anxious to take cus many 
prisoners as possible, and increasing the number by dragging 
away all who had taken sanctuary in the temples. A few among 
this wretched population may have contrived to reach the 
approaching triremes ; all the rest either perished or fell into 
the hands of the victor,^ 

It was a proud day for the Carthaginian general when he 
stood as master on the ground of Himera, enabled to fulfil the 
duty and satisfy the exigences of revenge for his slain grand- 
father. Tragical indeed was the consummation of this long- 
cherished purpose. Not merely the walls and temples (as at 
Selinus), hut all the houses in Himera, were razed to the ground. 

1 Diod6r. xiii. 6X, 62. 
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Its temples, having iDeen stripped of their ornaments and valuables, 
Hannibal were burnt The women and children taken captive 
were distributed as prizes among the soldiers. But all 
andsiaugh- the male captives, 3000 in number, were convej'cd 
to the precise spot where Hamilkar had been slain, 
e^Stion to there put to death with indignity,^ as an expia- 
the memory tory satisfaction to his lost honour. Lastly, in order 
^and- that even the hated name of Himera might pass 


father. 


into oblivion, a new town called Therma (so desig- 


nated because of some warm springs) was shortly afterwards 
founded by the Carthaginians in the neighbourh(jod.^ 

No man can now read the account of this wholesale massacre 


without horror and repugnance. Yet we cannot doubt that 
among all the acts of HannibaVs life this was the one in which 
he most gloried ; that it realized, in the most complete and 
emphatic manner, his concurrent inspirations of filial sentiment, 
religious obligation, and honour as a patriot ; that to show mercy 
would have been regarded as a mean dereliction of these esteemed 
impulses; and that if the prisoners had been even more 
numerous, all of them would have been equally slain, rendering 
the expiatory fulfilment only so much the more honourable and 
efficacious. In the Carthaginian religion, human sacrifices were 
not merely admitted, but passed for the strongest manifestation 
of devotional fervour, and were especially resorted to in times of 
distress, when the necessity for propitiating the gods was 
accounted most pressing. Doubtless the feelings of Hannibal 
were cordially shared, and the plenitude of bis revenge envied, 
by the army around him — ^so different, sometimes so totally 
contrary, is the lone and direction of the moral sentiments, 
among different ages and nations. 

In the numerous wars of Greeks against Greeks, which we 
have been unfortunately called upon to study, we have found 
few or no examples of any considerable town taken by storm. 
So much the more terrible was the shock throughout the Grecian 


1 DiodCtj, xiii. 62. ^ rSiv 5* aX-)(}k<LKta- 

r<av yvvaxKaq r« kolI iraZBas StaSov^ eis rh 
(rrpo,T<$;r€fiov iraptf^i^Aarre * roivS avBp<ov 
TOV5^ ety rpi(rxt-^iovv ovras, 

«Trl rhv rdvovy ii> t* Trpdrepov 
■*A/4tA/eas 6 Trarnros a^irov vrrb TeAwi/op 


pedjU KoX irdvra^ aLKi<rd.fMVO^ KaTe'(r<f>afe. 

The Carthaginians, after their vic- 
tory over Agatnoklfis in 307 B.C., sacri- 
ficed their finest prisoners as onerings 
of thanks to the gods (DiodOr. xx. 6&). 
a DiodOr. xiii. 70. 
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world of the events just recounted ; Selinus and Himera, two 
Grecian cities of ancient standing and uninterrupted ^ ^ 
prosperity, had both of them been stormed, ruined, 
and depopulated by a barbaric host, %vithin the space 
of three months.^ No event at all parallel had 
occurred since the sack of Miletus by the Persians after HannibaT 
the Ionic revolt (495 which raised such powerful Ss^aiiny 
sympathy and mourning in Athens. The war now 
raging in the jEgean, between Athens and Sparta ^ ^ 
with their respective allies, doubtless contributed to deaden 
throughout Central Greece the imj)ression of calamities sustained 
by Greeks at the western extremity of Sicily. But within that 
island the sympathy with the sufferers was most acute, and 
aggravated by terror for the future. The Carthaginian general 
had disjplayed a degree of energy equal to any Grecian officer 
throughout the war, with a command of besieging and battering 
machinery surpassing even the best equipped (Grecian cities. The 
mercenaries whom he had got together were alike terrible from 
their bravery and ferocity, encouraging Carthaginian ambition to 
follow up its late rapid successes by attacks against the other 
cities of the island. No such prospects indeed were at once 
realized. Hannibal, having completed his revenge at Himera,, 
and extended the Caiihaginian dominion all across the north- 
west corner of Sicily (from Selinus on the southern sea to the site 
of Himera or Therma on the northern), dismissed his mercenary 
troops and returned home. Most of them were satiated with 
plunder as well as pay, though the Campanians, who had been 
foremost at the capture of Selinus, thought themselves unfairly 
stinted, and retired in disgust.^ Hannibal carried back a rich 
spoil, with glorious trophies, to Carthage, where he was greeted 
with enthusiastic welcome and admiration.* 

Never was there a time when the Greek cities in Sicily, and 
Syracuse especially, upon whom the others would greatly rest 
in the event of a second Carthaginian invasion, had stronger 
motives for keeping themselves in a condition of efficacious 
defence. Unfortunately, it was just at this moment that a new 
cause of intestine discord burst upon Syracuse, fatally impairing 


1 Xenoph. Helleti. i. 1, 37. 

2 Heroaot, vt 28. 


8 Diod6v. xiii. 02—80. 
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her strength and proving in its consequences destructive to her 
B.C. 409— liberty. The banished Syracusan general Hermokrat6s 
408! had recently aiTived at Messen^ in Sicily, where he 

New intes- appears to have been at the time when the fugitives 
in”lyracuse from Hiniera. It has already been mentioned 

— Hemo- that he, with two colleagues, had commanded the 
Smes to Syracusan contingent serving with the Peloponnesians 
Sicily. under Mindarus in Asia. After the disastrous defeat 
of Kyzikus, in which Mindarus was slain and every ship in the 
fleet taken or destroyed, sentence of banishment was passed at 
Syracuse against the three admirals. Hermokratls was exceed- 
ingly popular among the trierarchs and the officers j he had stood 
conspicuous for incorruptibility, and had conducted himself (so 
far as we have means of judging) with energy and ability in his 
■command. The sentence, unmerited by his behaviour, was 
dictated by acute vexation for the loss of the fleet and for the 
disappointment of those expectations which Hermokrat^s had 
held out, combined with the fact that Diokl^ and the opposite 
party were now in the ascendant at Syracuse. When the banished 
general, in making it known to the armament, complained of its 
injustice and illegality, he obtained warm sympathy and even 
exhortations still to retain the command, in spite of orders from 
home. He forbade them earnestly to think of raising sedition 
against their common city and country,^ upon which the trier- 
archs, when they took their last and aftectionate leave of him, 
bound themselves by oath, as soon as they should return to 
Syracuse, to leave no means untried for procuring his resto- 
ration. 

The admonitory words addressed by HermokratSs to the for- 
He levies wardness of the trierarchs would have been honour- 
^ops^to able to his patriotism, had not his own conduct at the 
return by same time been worthy of the worst enemies of his 
force. country. For immediately on being superseded by 
the new admirals, he went to the satrap Pharnabazus, in whose 
favour he stood high, and obtained from him a considerable 
present of money, which he employed in collecting mercenary 
-troops and building ships, to levy war against his opponents in 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 28. ot 5’ ov#e i^acrav Selv cratridCw nph^ iavTwr 
'TTllAlI', &c. 
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Syracuse and procure his own restoration.^ Thus strengthened, 
he returned from Asia to Sicily, and reached the Sicilian Mess^n6 
rather before the capture of Himera by the Carthaginians. At 
Mess^n^ he caused five fr'esh triremes to be built, besides taking 
into his pay 1000 of the expelled Himeraeans. At the head of 
these troops he attempted to force his way into Syracuse, under 
concert with his friends in the city, who engaged to assist his 
admission by arms. Possibly some of the trierarchs of his 
armament, who had before sworn to lend him their aid, had 
now returned and were among this body of interior partisans. 

The moment was well chosen for such an enterprise. As the 
disaster at Kyzikus had exasperated the Syracusans b.c. 409— 
against Hermokrat^s, so we cannot doubt that there 
must have been a strong reaction against DioklSs and obhfed to 
his partisans, in consequence of the fall of Selin us 
unaided, and the subsequent abandonment of Himera. Jumseif in 
What degree of blame may fairly attach to DiokiSs for Seiinus,^ and 
these misfortunes, we are not in a condition to judge. 

But such reverses in themselves were sure to discredit ginians. 
him more or less, and to lend increased strength and stimulus to 
the partisans of the banished HermokratSs. Nevertheless that 
leader, though he came to the gates of Syracuse, failed in his 
attempt to obtain admission, and was compelled to retire, upon 
which he marched his little army across the interior of the island, 
and took possession of the dismantled Selinus. Here he estab- 
lished himself as the chief of a new settlement, got together as 
many as he could of the expelled inhabitants (among whom 
probably some had already come back along with Empedion), 
and invited many fresh colonists from other quarters. Ke- 
establishing a portion of the demolished fortifications, he found 
himself gradually strengthened by so many new-comers, as to 
place at his command a body of 6000 chosen hoplites, probably 
independent of other soldiers of inferior merit. With these 
troops he began to invade the Carthaginian settlements in the 
neighbourhood, Moty^ and Panormus.® Having defeated the 
forces of both in the field, he carried his ravages successfully 
over their territories, with large acquisitions of plunder. The 
Carthaginians had now no army remaining in Sicily, for their 
i Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 31 ; DiodOr. -in. 68. a DiodCr. xiii. 63. 
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immense Lost of the preceding year had consisted only of iner- 
cenaries levied for the occasion and then disbanded. 

These events excited strong sensation throughout Sicily. The 
B.0. 408 - valour of Hermokrates, who had restored Selinus and 
conquered the Carthaginians on the very ground 
His further where they had stood so recently in terrific force, was 
re-entw contrasted with the inglorious proceedings of Diokles 
wth^th^e’ Himera. In the public assemblies of Syracuse, this 
hones of the topic, coupled with the unjust sentence whereby 
siaSfSeS® Heimokiutes had been banished, was emphatically set 
SSient partisans ; producing some reaction in his 

Of DioiciSs. favour, and a still greater effect in disgracing his rival 
Diokles. Apprised that the tide of Syracusan opinion was turning 
towards him, Hermokrates made renewed preparations for his 
return, and resorted to a new stratagem for the purpose of 
smoothing the difficulty. He marched from Selinus to the ruined 
site of Himera, informed himself of the spot where the Syracusan 
troops had undergone their murderous defeat, and collected 
together the bones of his slain fellow-citizens ; which (or rather 
the unburied bodies) must have lain upon the field unheeded for 
about two years. Having placed these bones on cars richly 
decorated, he marched with his forces and conveyed them across 
the island from Himera to the Syracusan border. Here as an 
exile he halted ; thinking it suitable now to display respect for 
the law— though in his previous attempt he had gone up to the 
very gates of the city, without any similar scruples. But he sent 
forward some friends with the cars and the bones, tendering them 
to the citizens for the purpose of being honoured with due funeral 
solemnities. Their arrival was the signal for a violent party dis- 
cussion, and for an outburst of aggravated displeasure against 
Diokles, who had left the bodies unburied on the field of battle. 
**It was to Hermokrates (so his partisans urged) and to hie 
valiant efforts against the Carthaginians, that the recovery of 
these remnants of the slain, and the opportunity of administering 
to them the funereal solemnities, was now owing. Let the 
Syracusans, after duly performing such obsequies, testify their 
gratitude to Hermokrates by a vote of restoration, and their 
disjdeasure against Diokles by a sentence of banishment.” i 

1 DiodCr. xiit 63, 76. 
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Dickies witli his partisans was thus placed at great disadvantage. 
In opposing the restoration of HermokratSs, he thought it neces- 
sary also to oppose the proposition for welcoming and burying the 
bones of the slain citizens. Here the feelings of the people went 
vehemently against him ; the bones were received and interred, 
amidst the respectful attendance of all ,* and so strong was the 
reactionary sentiment generally, that the partisans of Hermokrat^s 
carried their proposition for sentencing Dioklis to banishment. 
But on the other hand, they could not so far prevail as to obtain 
the restoration of Hermokrat^ himself. The purposes of the 
latter had been so palpably manifested, in trying a few months 
before to force his way into the city by surprise, and in now 
presenting himself at the frontier with an armed force under his 
command, that his readmiasion would have been nothing less 
than a deliberate surrender of the freedom of the city to a despot.^ 

Having failed in this well-laid stratagem for obtaining a vote 
of consent, Hermokrates saw that his return could not b.c. 408— 
at that moment be consummated by open force. He 
therefore retired from the Syracusan frontier ; yet kratSs tries, 
only postponing his purposes of armed attack until his 
friends in the city could provide for him a convenient 
opportunity. We see plainly that his own party anarSed 
within had been much strengthened, and his opponents 
enfeebled, by the recent manoeuvre. Of this a proof and slain, 
is to be found in the banishment of DioklSs, who probably was 
not succeeded by any other leader of equal influence. After a 
certain interval, the partisans of Hermokrates contrived a plan 
which they thought practicable, for admitting him into the city 
by night. Forewarned by them, he marched from Selinus at the 
head of 3000 soldiers, crossed the territory of Gela,''* and reached 
the concerted spot near the gate of Achradina during the night. 
From the rapidity of his advance, he had only a few troops along 
with him, the main body not having been able to keep up. 
With these few, however, he hastened to the gate, which he found 

^ DiodCr. xiii. 76. «al 6 jxiv Alok\^^ eZff ^idcracQtu, rraXiv ej? 
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already in possession of liis friends, who had probably (like 
PasimMus at Corinth^) awaited a night on which they were posted 
■fco act as sentinels. Master of the gate, Hermokrat^s, though 
joined by his partisans within in arms, thought it prudent to 
postpone decisive attack until his own main force came up. But 
during this interval, the Syracusan authorities in the city, 
apprised of what had happened, mustered their full military 
strength in the agora, and lost no time in falling upon the band 
of aggressors. After a sharply contested combat, these aggressors 
were completely worsted, and Hermokrat^s himself slain with a 
considerable proportion of his followers. The remainder having 
fled, sentence of banishment was passed upon them. Several 
among the wounded, however, were reported by their relatives 
as slain, in order that they might escape being comprised in such 
a condemnation.^ 

Thus perished one of the most energetic of the Syracusan 
citizens — a man not less effective as a defender of his country 
against foreign enemies, than himself dangerous as a formidable 
•enemy to her internal liberties. It would seem, as far as we can 
make out, that his attempt to make himself master of his country 
was powerfully seconded, and might well have succeeded. But 
it lacked that adventitious support arising from present embar- 
rassment and danger in the foreign relations of the city, which we 
shall find so efficacious two years afterwards in promoting the 
ambitious projects of Dionysius. 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4, 8. 

a 3>iodOr. xiii. 76. 

Xenophdn (Hellen. i. 3, 18) states 
that Hermokratds, Sevy^v tK 2,vpa~ 
fcoucrwj/, was among those who ac- 
companied Pharnaha 2 us along with 
the envoys intended to go to Susa, but 
who only went as far as Gordiumin 
Phrygia, and were detained by Phama- 
bazus (on the requisition of Cyrus) for 
three years This must have been in 
the year 407 B.c. Now I cannot 
reconcile this with the proceeding of 
Hermokratfis as described by J>io- 
d6rus— his coming to the Sicilian 
Messene, his exploits near Selinus, his 
varions attempts to procure restoration 
to Syracuse— all of which must have 
occurred in 408—407 B.C., ending with 
the death of Hermokrates. 


It seems to me impossible that 
the pel son mentioned by XenophOn 
as accompanying Pharnabazns into the 
interior can have been the eminent 
Hermokrates. Whether it was another 
person of the same name, or whether 
Xenophdn was altogether misinformed, 
I will not take upon me to determine. 
There were really two contemporary 
Syracusans bearing that name, for the 
father of Dionysius the despot was 
named HermokratSs. 

Polybius (xii. 25) states that Hermo- 
kratSs fought with the Lacedmmonians 
at ifigospotami. He means the emi- 
nent general so called, who, however, 
cannot have been at JEgospotami in 
the summer or autumn of 406 B.c. 
There is some mistake in the assertion 
of Polybius, but I do not know how to 
explain it. 
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Dionysius — for the next coming generation the most formidable 
name in the Grecian world — ^now appears for the first 
time in history. He was a young Syracusan of no ^i^anceof 

consideration from family or position, described as 3}ionysius 
i* 1 -I . I at Syracuse* 

even oi low birth and low occupation — as a scribe or 

secretary, which was looked upon as a subordinate, though 
essential, function.^ He was the son of Hermokrat^s— not that 
eminent person whose death has been just described, but another 
person of the same name, whether related or not, we do not know.® 
It is highly probable that he was a man of literary ability and 
instruction, since we read of him in after-days as a composer of 
odes and tragedies ; and it is certain that he stood distinguished 
in aU the talents for military action — bravery, force of will, and 
quickness of discernment. On the present occasion he espoused 
strenuously the party of Hermokrates, and was one of those who 
took arms in the city on his behalf. Having distinguished 
himself in the battle, and received several wounds, he was among 
those given out for dead by his relations.® In this manner he 
escaped the sentence of banishment passed against the survivors. 
And when, in the course of a certain time, after recovering from 
his wounds, he was produced as unexpectedly living, we may 
presume that his opponents and the leading men in the city left 
him unmolested, not thinkmg it worth while to reopen political 
inquisition in reference to matters already passed and finished. 
He thus remained in the city, marked out by his daring and 
address to the Hermokratsean party, as the person most fit to take 
up the mantle and resume the anti-popular designs of their late 
leader. It will presently be seen how the chiefs of this party lent 
their aid to exalt him. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Syracuse was greatly 
enfeebled by this division. Though the three several attempts of 
Hermokrates to penetrate by force or fraud into the city had all 
failed, yet they had left a formidable body of malcontents be- 
hind ; while the opponents also, the popular government and its 


1 DiodCr. xiii. 96 ; xiv. 66. 
laokratfis, Or. v. (PhUipp.) s. 73— 
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leaders, had been materially reduced in power and considera- 
B 0 407 banishment of Dioklgs. This magistrate 

was succeeded by Daphnseus and others, of whom we 
of ^Si^use, know nothing, except that they are spoken of as rich 
out representing the sentiments of the rich, and 

that they seem to have manifested but little ability. 
oF Nothing could be more unfortunate than the weakness 

Syracuse at this particular juncture ; for the Car- 
Dangerfrom thaginians, elate with their successes at Selinus and 
ar age. Hin^era, and doubtless also piqued by the subsequent 
retaliation of Hermokrates upon their dependencies at Moty^ and 
Panormus, were just now meditating a second invasion of Sicily 
on a still larger scale. Not uninformed of their projects, the 
Syracusan leaders sent envoys to Carthage to remonstrate against 
them, and to make propositions for peace. But no satisfactory 
answer could be obtained, nor were the preparations discontinued.^^ 
In the ensuing spring, the storm gathering from Africa burst 
B.0. 406. with destructive violence upon this fated island. A 
mercenary force had been got together during the 
invasion of winter, greater than that which had sacked Selinus 
and Himera ; 300,000 men, according to Ephorus— 
120,000, according to XenophOn and Timseus. Han- 
nibal was again placed in command ; but his pre- 
dominant impulses of family and religion having been 
imiikon. satiated by the great sacrifice of Himera, he excused 
himself on the score of old age, and was only induced to accept 
the duty by having his relative Imiikon named as colleague. By 
their joint efforts, the immense host of Iberians, Mediterranean 
islanders, Campanians, Libyans, and Numidians, was united at 
Carthage, and made ready to be conveyed across, in a fleet of 120 
triremes, with no less than 1500 transports.® To protect the 
landing, forty Carthaginian trii'emes were previously sent over 
to the Bay of Motye. The Syracusan leaders, with commendable 
energy and watchfulness, immediately despatched the like 
number of triremes to attack them, in hopes of thereby checking 
the further arrival of the grand armament. They were victorious, 
destroying fifteen of the Carthaginian triremes, and driving the 
rest back to Africa ; yet their object was not attained ; for 
1 DiodCr. xiii. 79. 2 DiodCr, xiii 86 ; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 6, 2L 
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Hannibal himself, coming forth immediately with fifty frea^^' 
triremes, constrained the Syracusans to retire. Presently after- 
wards the grand armament appeared, disembarkmg its motley 
-crowd of barbaric warriors near the western cape of Sicily. 

Great was the alarm caused throughout Sicily by their arrival 
All the Greek cities either now began to prepare for b.o. 406. 
war, or pushed with a more vigorous hand equipments 
previously begun, since they seem to have had some 
previous knowledge of the purpose of the enemy, paratioiis 
The Syracusans sent to entreat assistance both from 
the Italian Greeks and from Sparta. From the gentum. 
latter city, however, little was to be expected, since her whole 
efforts were now devoted to the prosecution of the war against 
Athens ; this being the year wherein Kallikratidas commanded, 
and when the battle of Arginusae was fought. 

Of all Sicilian Greeks, the Agrigentines were both the most 
frightened and the most busily employed. Conterminous as they 
were with Sclinus on their western frontier, and foreseeing that 
the first shock of the invasion would fall upon them, they 
immediately began to carry in their outlying property within the 
walls, as well as to accumulate a stock of provisions for enduring 
blockade. Sending for Dexippus, a Laceclremonian then in Gela 
as commander of a body of mercenaries for the defence of that 
town, they engaged him in their service, with 1600 hoplites ; 
reinforced by 800 of those Campanians who had served with 
Hannibal at Hiinera, but had quitted him in disgust.* 

Agrigentum was at this time in the highest state of prosperity 
and magnificence — a tempting prize for any invader. Grandeur 
Its population was very great ; comprising, according weaRh, and 
to one account, 20,000 citizens among an aggregate of Agrigen- 
total of 200,000 males — citizens, metics, and slaves ; 
according to another account, an aggregate total of no less than 
800,000 persons® — numbers unauthenticated, and not to be 
trusted further than sis indicating a very populous city. Situated 
a little more than two miles from the sea, and possessing a 
spacious territory highly cultivated, especially with vines and 
olives, Agrigentum carried on a lucrative trade with the opposite 
-coast of Africa, where at that time no such plantations flourished. 

1 Bioddr. xiii. 81—84. 2 Diogen. La^rfc. viii. 63. 
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Its temples and porticos, especially the spacious temple of Zeus 
Olympius, its statues and pictures, its abundance of chariots and 
horses, its fortifications, its sewers, its artificial lake of nearly 
a mile in circumference, abundantly stocked witli fish — all these 
placed it on a par with the most splendid cities of the Hellenic 
world.^ Of the numerous prisoners taken at the defeat of the 
Carthaginians near Hiinera seventy years before, a very large 
proportion had fallen to the lot of the Agrigentines, and had been 
employed by them in public works contributing to the advantage 
or ornament of the city.^ The hospitality of the wealthy citizens 
— Gellias, Antisthen^s, and others — was carried even to profusion. 
The surrounding territory was celebrated for its breed of horses, 3 
which the rich Agrigentines vied with each other in training and 
equipping for the chariot-race. At the last Olympic games im- 
mediately preceding this fatal Carthaginian invasion (that is, at 
the 93rd Olympiad— 408 b.c.), the Agrigentine Exsenetus gained 
the prize in a chariot-race. On returning to Sicily after his 
victory, he was welcomed by many of his friends, who escorted 
him home in procession with 300 chariots, each drawn by a pair 
of white horses, and all belonging to native Agrigentines. Of the 
festival by which the wealthy Antisthenis celebrated the nuptials 
of his daughter, we read an account almost fabulous. Amidst all 
this wealth and luxury, it is not surprising to hear that the rough 
duties oi military exercise were imperfectly kept up, and that 
indulgences, not very consistent with soldier-like efficiency, were 
allowed to the citizens on guard. 

Such was Agrigentum in May, 406 B.C., when Hanni])al and 
Imilkon approached it with their powerful army. Their first 
propositions, however, were not of a hostile character. They 
invited the Agrigentines to enter into alliance with Carthage; or, 
if this were not acceptable, at any rate to remain neutral and at 
peace. Both propositions were declined.^ 

Besides having taken engagements with Gela and Syracuse, the 
Agrigentines also felt a confidence, not unreasonable, in the 
strength of their own walls and situation. Agrigentum with its 
citadel was placed on an aggregate of limestone hills, immediately 
above the confluence of two rivers, both flowing from the north — 

1 Jioddr xiii. 81-84 ; Polyb. ix. 7. 8 Virf?il, ^Eneicl, iii. 704. 

2 DiodOr. XI. 35. 4 DiodOr. xiii. 86. 
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the river Akragas on the eastern and southern sides of the city^ 
and the Hypsas on its western side. Of this aggregate of hills, 
separated from each other hy clefts and valleys, the northern half 
is the loftiest, being about 1100 feet above the level of the sea ; 
the southern half is less lofty. But on all sides, except on the 
south-west, it rises hy a precipitous ascent ; on the side towards- 
the sea, it springs immediately out of the plain, thus presenting 
a fine prospect to ships passing along the coast. The whole of 
this aggregate of hills was encompassed by a continuous wall, 
built round the declivity, and in some parts hewn out of the solid 
rock. The town of Agrigentum was situated in the southern half 
of the walled enclosure. The citadel, separated from it hy a 
ravine, and accessible only by one narrow ascent, stood on the 
north-eastern hill ; it was the most conspicuous feature in the 
place, called the Athenjnum, and decorated by temples of Athene 
and of Zeus Atahyrius. In the plain under the southern wall of 
the city stood the Agrigentine sepulchres.^ 

Reinforced by 800 Campanian mercenaries, with the 1600 other 
mercenaries brought by Dexippus from Gela, the carfcha- 
Agrigentines awaited confidently the attack upon ginians 
their walls, which were not only in far better condi- 
tion than those of Selinus, but also unapproachable by 
battering-machines or movable towers, except on one tombs near 
part of the south-western side. It was here that 
Hannibal, after reconnoitring the town all round, their 

began his attack. But after hard fighting without ^iigious 
success for one day, he was forced to retire at nightfall ; 
and even lost his battering train, which was burnt 
during the night by a sally of the besieged.® Desisting from 
further attempts on that point, Hannibal now ordered his troops 
to pull down the tombs, which were numerous on the lower or 


1 See about the Topography of Agri- 
gentum— Seyfert, Ahiagas, pp. 21, 23, 
40 (Hamburg, 1846). 

The modem town of Girgenti stands 
on one of the hills of this vast aggre- 
gate, which is overspread with masses 
of ruins, and round which the traces 
of the old walls may be distinctly made 
out, with considerable remains of them 
in some particular parts. 

Compare Polybius, i. 18 ; ix. 27. 


Pindar calls the town irora/u^ t* 
’AiepdyavTi — Pyth, _vi. 6 ; Upov 
irorapov — Olymp. ii. 10. 

2 DiodOr. xiii. 86. 

We read of a stratagem in Polyse- 
nus (v. 10, 4), whereby Imilfcon is said 
to have enticed the Agngentines, in 
one of their sallies, into incautious 
pursuit, by a simulated flight; and 
thus to have inflicted upon them a 
serious defeat. 
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fiouthem side of the city, and many of which, especially that of 
the despot Theron, were of conspicuous grandeur. By this 
measure he calculated on providing materials adequate to the 
erection of immense mounds, equal in height to the southern 
wall, and sufficiently close to it for the purpose of assault. His 
numerous host had made considerable progress in demolishing 
these tombs, and were engaged in breaking down the monument 
of Theron, when their progress was arrested by a thunderbolt 
falling upon it. This event was followed by religious terrors 
suddenly overspreadmg the camp. The prophets declared that 
the violation of the tombs was an act of criminal sacrilege. Every 
night the spectres of those whose tombs had been profaned 
manifested themselves, to the affright of the soldiers on guard ; 
while the judgment of the gods was manifested in a violent pesti- 
lential distemper. Numbers of the army perished, Hannibal 
himself among them ; and even of those who escaped death, many 
were disabled from active duty by distress and suffering. Imilkon ' 
was compelled to appease the gods, and to calm the agony of the 
troops, by a solemn supplication according to the Carthaginian 
rites. He sacrificed a child, considered as the most propitiatory 
of all offerings, to Kronus ; and cast into the sea a number of 
animal victims as offerings to Poseid5n.^ 

These religious rites calmed the terrors of the army, and miti- 
gated, or were supposed to have mitigated, the dis- 
temper; so that Imilkon, while desisting from all 
further meddling with the tombs, was enabled to 
resume his batteries and assaults against the walls, 
though without any considerable success. He also 
dammed up the western river Hypsas, so as to turn 
the stream against the wall ; but the manoeuvre pro- 
duced no effect. His operations were presently inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a powerful army which marched 
from Syracuse, under Daphn^us, to the relief of Agri- 
gentum. Reinforced in its road by the military strength 
of Kamarina and Gela, it amounted to 30,000 foot and 
5000 horse on reaching the river Himera, the eastern frontier 
of the Agrigentine territory ; while a fleet of thirty Syracusan 
triremes smled along the coast to second its efforts. As these 
1 DiodCr. xiii, 86. 
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troops neared the town, Imilkon despatched against them a body 
of Iberians and Campanians who, however, after a strenuous 
combat, were completely defeated, and driven back to the Cartha- 
ginian camp near the city, where they found themselves under 
the protection of the main army. Daphnaeus, having secured the 
victory and inflicted severe loss upon the enemy, was careful to 
prevent his troops from disordering their ranks in the ardour of 
pursuit, in the apprehension that Imilkon with the main body 
might take advantage of that disorder to turn the foitune of the 
day, as had happened in the terrible defeat before Himera, three 
years before. The routed Iberians were thus allowed to get back 
to the camp. At the same time the Agrigentines, witnessing 
from the walls, with joyous excitement, the flight of their enemies, 
vehemently urged their generals to lead them forth for an im- 
mediate sally, in order that the destruction of the fugitives might 
thus be consummated. But the generals were inflexible in resist- 
ing such demand, conceiving that the city itself would thus be 
stripped of its defenders, and that Imilkon might seize the occasion 
for assaulting it with his main body, when there was not suflSicient 
force to repel them. The defeated Iberians thus escaped to the 
main camp, neither pursued by the Syracusans, nor impeded, as 
they passed near the Agrigentme walls, by the population within- 

Presently Daphnaeus with his victorious army reached Agrigen- 
tum, and joined the citizens, who flocked in crowds, 
along with the Lacedaemonian Dexippus, to meet and 
welcome them. But the joy of meeting, and the re- 
ciprocal congratulations on the recent victory, were 
fatally poisoned by general indignation for the un- 
molested escape of the defeated Iberians ; occasioned 
by nothing less than remissness, cowardice, or corrup- 
tion (so it was contended), on the part of the generals 
— first the Syracusan generals, and next the Agrigentine. Against 
the former little was now said, though much was held in reserve, 

1 Diocldr. xiii. 87. Agriffentum, from which side the Syra- 

It appears that an eminence a little cusan anny of relief was approaching, 
way eastward from Agrigentum still Seyfert (Akragas, p. 41) contests this 
bears the name of point, and supposes that they must 
raising some presumption that it was nave been on the tcestem side ; misled 
once occupied by the Carthaginians, by the analogy of the Roman siege in 
Evidently, the troops sent out by Imil- 2(52B.C.,whentneCarthaginianrelieving 
Icon to meet and, repel Daphnsens, must army under Hannowerecomingfrom the 
have taken post to tbo eastward of westward— from Herakleia(PoIyb.i.l»). 
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as we shall soon hear. But against the latter the discontent of 
the Agrigentine population burst forth instantly and impetuously. 
A public assembly being held on the spot, the Agrigentine generals, 
five in number, were put under accusation. Among many speakers 
who denounced them as guilty of treason, the most violent of all 
was the Kamarinsean Menes, himself one of the leaders, seem- 
ingly, of the Kamarinsean contingent in the army of Daphnseus. 
The concurrence of Men^s, carrying to the A'grigentines a full 
sanction of their sentiments, wrought them up to such a pitch of 
fury, that the generals, when they came to defend themselves, 
found neither sympathy nor even common fairness of hearing. 
Kour out of the five were stoned and put to death on the spot ; 
the fifth, Argeius, was spared only on the ground of his youth ; 
and even the Lacedaemonian Bexippus was severely censured.^ 

How far, in regard to these proceedings, the generals were 
Privations guilty, or how far their defence, had it been 

in both fairly heard, would have been valid, is a point which 
HamiSar scanty information does not enable us to determine. 

But it is certain that the arrival of the victorious 

provision- ^ . 

ships of the Syracusans at Agrigentum completely altered the 
— A^gen-* relative position of affairs. Instead of further assault- 
SJaonated walls, Imilkon was attacked in his camp by 

Daphnseus. The camp, however, was so fortified as 
to repel all attempts, and the siege from this time forward became 
only a blockade — a contest of patience and privation between the 
city and the besiegers, lasting seven or eight months from the 
commencement of the siege. At first Daphnseus, with his own 
force united to the Agrigen tines, was strong enough to harass the 
Carthaginians and intercept their supplies, so that the greatest 
distress began to prevail among their army. The Campanian 
mercenaries even broke out into mutiny, crowding, with clamorous 
demands for provision and with menace of deserting, round the 
tent of Imilkon, who barely pacified them by pledging to them 
the gold and silver drinking-cups of the chief Carthaginians 
around him, 2 coupled with entreaties that they would wait yet a 

J Dioddr. xiii. 87. vi. SS—the «ipeech of Athenagoras. 

youth of Argeius, combined s Mention is again made, sixty-five 
vith the fact of his being in high com- years afterwards, in the description of 
mand.makesusrather imagine that he the war of Timoleon against the 
was of noble birth: compare Thucydid. Cartliagimans, of the abundance of 
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few days. During that short interval, he meditated and executed 
a bold stroke of relief. The Syracusans and Agrigentines were 
mainly supplied by sea from Syracuse, from whence a large 
transport of provision-ships was now expected, under convoy of 
some Syracusan triremes. Apprised of their approach, Imilkon 
silently brought out forty Carthaginian triremes from Motyg and 
Panormus, with which he suddenly attacked the Syracusan convoy, 
noway expecting such a surprise. Eight Syracusan triremes were 
destroyed, the remainder were driven ashore, and the whole fleet 
of transport fell into the hands of Imilkon. Abundance and 
satisfaction now reigned in the camp of the Carthaginians, while 
the distress, and with it the discontent, was transferred to Agri- 
gentum. The Campanian mercenaries in the service of Dexippus 
began the mutiny, complaining to him of their condition. Per- 
haps he had been alarmed and disgusted at the violent manifesta- 
tion of the Agiigentines against their generals, extending partly 
to himself also. At any rate, he manifested no zeal in the defence, 
and was even suspected of having received a bribe of fifteen talents 
from the Carthaginians. He told the Campanians that Agrigen- 
tum was no longer tenable for want of supplies ; upon which they 
immediately retired, and marched away to MessSn^, affirming that 
the time stipulated for their stay had expired. Such a secession 
struck every one with discouragement. The Agrigentine generals 
immediately instituted an examination, to ascertain the quantity 
of provision still remaining in the city. Having made the painful 
discovery that there remained but very little, they took the 
resolution of causing the city to be evacuated by its population 
during the coming night^ 

A night followed, even more replete with woe and desolation 
than that which had witnessed the flight of Diokles Agrigentum 
with the inhabitants of Himera from their native city. 

Eew scenes can be imagined more deplorable than the byThe^Car- 

vast population of Agrigentum obliged to hurry out 

of their gates dining a December night, as their only chance of 

gold and silver drinking-cups and ginians-— a Sacred Band— mentioned iir 
rich peraonal ornaments carried by these later tunes, ctmsistiiig of 2500 
the native Carthaginians on military men of distinguished bravery as well as 
service (DiodOr. xvi 81 ; Plutarch, of conspicuous position in the city 
Timoleon, c. 28, 29) (DiodOr xvi. 80 ; xx 10). 

There was a select body of Oartha i DiodOr. xiii. 88 
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escape from famine or the sword of a merciless enemy. The 
road to Gela was beset by a distracted crowd of both sexes and of 
every age and condition, confounded in one indiscriminate lot of 
suffering. No thought could be bestowed on the preservation of 
property or cherished possessions. Happy were they who could 
save their lives ; for not a few, through personal weakness or the 
immobility of despair, were left behind. Perhaps here and there 
a citizen, combining the personal strength with the filial piety of 
.^neas, might carry away his aged father with the household 
gods on his shoulders ; but for the most part, the old, the sick, 
and the impotent, all whose years were either too tender or too 
decrepit to keep up with a hurried flight, were of necessity 
abandoned. Some remained and slew themselves, refusing even 
to survive the loss of their homes and the destruction of their 
city; others, among whom was the wealthy Gellias, consigned 
themselves to the protection of the temples, but with little hope 
that it would procure them safety. The morning’s dawn 
exhibited to Imilkon unguarded walls, a deserted city, and a 
miserable population of exiles huddled together in disorderly 
flight on the road to Gela. 

For these fugitives, however, the Syracusan and Agrigentine 
soldiers formed a rear-guard sufficient to keep off the aggravated 
torture of a pursuit But the Carthaginian army found enough 
to occupy them in the undefended prey which was before their 
eyes. They rushed upon the town with the fury of men who 
had been struggling and suffering before it for eight months. 
They ransacked the houses, slew every living person that was left, 
and found plunder enough to satiate even a ravenous appetite. 
Temples as well as private dwellings were alike stripped, so that 
those who had taken sanctuary in them became victims like the 
rest — fate which Gellias oiily avoided by setting fire to the 
temple in which he stood and perishing in its ruins. The great 
publie ornaments and trophies of the city-~the bull of Phalarie, 
together with the most precious statues and pictures— were pre- 
served by Imilkon and sent home as decorations to Carthage.^ 
While he gave up the houses of Agrigentum to be thus gutted, he 
still kept them standing, and caused them to serve as winter- 
quai'ters for the repose of his soldiers, after the hardships of an 

1 DiodOr. xlii. 89, 90. 
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eight months’ siege. The unhappy Agrigentine fugitives first 
found shelter and kind hospitality at Gela . from whence they 
were afterwards^, by permission of the Syracusans, transferred to 
Leontini. 

I have described, as far as the narrative of Diodfirus permits us 
to know, this momentous and tragical portion of g 
Sicilian history — a suitable preface to the long 
despotism of Dionysius. It is evident that the seven tiirougliout 
or eight months (the former of these numbers is 
authenticated by XenophOn, while the latter is given by Dioddrus) 
of the siege or blockade must have contained matters of the 
greatest importance which are not mentioned, and that even of 
the main circumstances which brought about the capture, we are 
most imperfectly informed. But though we cannot fully 
comprehend its causes, its effects are easy to understand. They 
were terror-striking and harrowing in the extreme. When the 
storm which had beaten down Selinus and Himera was now 
perceived to have extended its desolation to a city so much more 
conspicuous, among the wealthiest and most populous in the 
Grecian world — ^when the surviving Agrigentine population, 
including women and children, and the great proprietors ot 
chariots whose names stood recorded as victors at Olympia, were 
seen all confounded in one common fate of homeless flight and 
nakedness — when the victorious host and its commanders took up 
their q[uarters in the deserted houses, ready to spread their 
conquests farther after a winter of repose—there was hardly a 
Greek in Sicily who did not tremble for his life and property.^ 
Several of them sought shelter at Syracuse, while others even 
quitted the island altogether, emigrating to Italy. 

Amidst so much anguish, humiliation, and terror, there were 
loud complaints against the conduct of the Syracusan 
generals under whose command the disaster had 
occurred. The censure which had been cast upon Syracusau 
them before, for not having vigorously pursued the 
defeated Iberians, was now revived, and aggravated tenfold by 
the subsequent misfortune. To their inefficiency the capture 
of Agrigentum was ascribed, and apparently not without 
substantial cause. For the town was so strongly placed as to defy 
1 Dioddr. xiii. 91. 
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assault, and could only be taken by blockade : now we discern no 
impediments adequate to hinder the Syracusan generals from 
procuring supplies of provisions ; and it seems clear that the 
surprise of the Syracusan store-ships might have been prevented 
by proper precautions ; upon which surprise the whole question 
turned, between famine in the Carthaginian camp and famine in 
Agrigen tum,^ The efficiency of Dexippus and the other generals 
in defending Agrigentum (as depicted by Dioddrus) stands sadly 
inferior to the vigour and ability displayed by Gylippus before 
Syracuse (as described by Thucydides). And we can hardly 
wonder that by men in the depth of misery, like the Agrigen- 
tines, or in extreme alarm, like the other Sicilian Greeks, these 
generals, incompetent or treasonable, should be regarded as the 
cause of the rum. 

Such a state of sentiment under ordinary circumstances would 
The Hermo- condemnation of the generals and to the 

kr^ean nomination of others, with little further result. Bub 
Syracuse . it became of far graver import when combined with 
forwM'ato actual situation of parties in Syracuse. The 
subvert the Hermokratean opposition party — repelled during the 
and elevate preceding year wiih the loss of its leader, yet nowise 
Dionysius, crushed — ^now reappeared more formidable than ever, 
under a new leader more aggressive even than Hermokratls 
himself. 

Throughout ancient as well as modern history, defeat and 
embarrassment in the foreign relations have proved fruitful causes 
of change in the internal government. Such auxiliaries had 
been wanting to the success of Hermokratls in the preceding 
year. But alarms of every kind now overhung the city in 
terrific magnitude, and when the first Syracusan assembly was 
convoked on returning from Agrigentum, a mournful silence 
reigned ;^as in the memorable description given by Demosthenes 
of the Athenian assembly held immediately after the taking of 
Elateia.® The generals had lost the confidence of their fellow- 
citizens ; yet no one else was forward at a juncture so full of 
1 DiodCr. xiii. 88 220. 

XenopbCn confirms the statement o£ This comparison is made by M. 
DiodOrus, that Agrigentum was taken Brunet de JEh-esle, in his valuable 
byfaimne(Hellen. i. 6, 21 ; ii. 2, 24). historical work (Recherches sur les 
s DiodCr. xiii. 91. Etablissemens des Grecs eu Sicile, 

s DemostbenOs de Corona, p. 286, s. Part it s. 39, p. 219). 
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peril, to assume their duty, by profiering fit counsel for the future 
conduct of the war. Now was the time foi the Hermokratean 
party to lay their train for putting down the government. 
Dionysius, though both young and of mean family, was adopted 
as leader in consequence of that audacity and bravery which even 
already he had displayed, both in the fight along with Hermo- 
krat^s and in the battles against the Carthaginians. Hipparinus, 
a Syracusan of rich family who had ruined himself by dissolute 
expenses, was eager to renovate his fortunes, by seconding the 
elevation of Dionysius to the despotism Philistus (the 
subsequent historian of Syracuse), rich, young, and able, threw 
himself ardently into the same cause; and doubtless other 
leading persons, ancient Hermokrateans and others, stood 
forward as partisans in the conspiracy. But it either was fiom 
the beginning, or speedily became, a movement organized for the 
purpose of putting the sceptre into the hands of Dionysius, to 
whom all the rest, though several among them were of lar greater 
wealth and importance, served but as satellites and auxiliai’ies. 

Amidst the silence and disquietude which reigned in the 
Syracusan assembly, Dionysius was the first who rose 
to address them. He enlarged upon a topic suitable Dionysius 
alike to the temper of his auditors and to his own 
views. He vehemently denounced the generals as 
having betrayed the security of Syracuse to the gSlis, 
Carthaginians, and as the persons to whom the ruin depose^! by 
of Agrigentum, together with the impending peril of 
every man around, was owing. He set forth their Dionysius ^ 
misdeeds, real or alleged, not merely with fulness and appomte^ 
acrimony, but with a ferocious violence outstripping in their 
all the limits of admissible debate, and intended to 
bring upon them a lawless murder, like the death of the generals 
recently at Agrigentum, “There they sit, the traitors I Do 
not wait for legal trial or verdict, but lay hands upon them at 

^ 1 Aristotol. Politic. V. 6. 6. TCvovrai Dion, respecting vhom more here- 
&€ /yMrajSoAal tiqs otclv after. 

iv^iaoraert to. Z£ia, avcKym ' Kal Plato, in his warm sj/mpathy for 

vap ci roiovToi /eacvorojuetv 0}Tov<ri, xal Dion, assigns to Hipparinus more of 
If rvpa.vvC6i> imTiOtvrat. a^rol, ^ Karacr- an equali^ of rank .and importance 
KtvojCovtTiv trepov • ocnep iTrrroiptvos' with the elder Dionysius than the 
Aiovx'urtoy iv Svpa/covo'ai;. subsequent facts justify (Plato, Epistoi. 

llipparmus was the father of wi p. 363 A ; p. 955 P). 
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once, and inflict upon them summary justice.”^ Such a brutal 
exhortation, not unlike that of the Athenian Kritias, when he 
caused the execution of TheramenSs, in the oligarchical senate, 
was an offence against law as well as against parliamentary order. 
The presiding magistrates reproved Dionysius as a disturber of 
order, and fined him, as they were empowered by law.^ But his 
partisans were loud in his support. Philistus not only paid 
down the fine for him on the spot, but publicly proclaimed that 
he would go on for the whole day paying all similar fines which 
might be imposed, and incited Dionysius to persist in such 
language as he thought proper. That which had begun as 
illegality was now aggravated into open defiance of the law. 
Yet so enfeebled was the authority of the magistrates, and so 
vehement the cry against them, in the actual position of the city, 
that they were unable either to punish or to repress the speaker. 
Dionysius pursued his harangue in a tone yet more inflammatory, 
not only accusing the generals of having corruptly betrayed 
Agrigentum, but also denouncing the conspicuous and wealthy 
citizens generally, as oligarchs who held tyrannical sway — ^who 
treated the many with scorn, and made their own profit out of 
the misfortunes of the city. Syracuse (he contended) could 
never be saved, unless men of a totally different character were 
invested with authority; men, not chosen from wealth and 
station, but of humble birth, belonging to the people by position, 
and kind in their deportment from consciousness of their own 
weakness.^ His bitter invective against generals already dis- 
credited, together with the impetuous warmth of his apparent 
sympathy for the people against the rich, were both alike 
fevourably received. Plato states that the assembly became so 
furiously exasperated, as to follow literally the lawless and 

Diodor, xiii, 91. wnropovnivaiv 5e In tlie description given by Thucy- 
TravTuv TrapeXGuv Ato vv<r(09 6 ‘Ep/moKpd- dldds (vi, — 39) of the debate in the 
rows, ra>u fjLev crpanoySiv /canj-yopT^crei/, Symcusan assembly (prior to the 
vpoStSovruv TOL irpaypLara rots Kapxjf- arrival of the Athenian expedition) in 
Soviet.^ • Ta Be irapw^vve wpb? which Hemiokratfis and Athenagoras 
ayruv TL(Mpiavt7TapaKoj\,5>v pJi) rreptfjieLvaL speak, we find the magistrates inter- 
Toi^ Kara, tovs t'oftovj KMjpoVf aW' ex fering to prevent the oontinnance of a 
X«tpbs €m6e^va^ rrjv Siiajv. debate whicb hadbecome verypersonal 

3 Diodor. :mii 91. ^ twv 5* apxBvrap and acrimonious ; though there waa 
(lijjju.o'uintav t6v AtowJcriov Kara tovs nothing in it at all brutal, nor any 
vopiovv, w9 Qopv^ovpraf ^Cki<rrot, 6 vav exhortation to personal violence or 
UrropCas ‘Sarepov ffvyypa^ay, <tv<rCav infringement of the law. 
fteyaXijv, <fec. 8 Dioddr. xiii. 91. 
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bloodthirsty inspirations of Dionysius, and to stone all these 
generals, ten in number, on the spot, without any form of trial. 
But Diodorus simply tells us, that a vote was passed to cashier 
the generals, and to name in their places Dionysius, Hipparlnus, 
and others.! This latter statement is, in my opinion, the more 
probable. 


1 Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 854. oi yap 
jrph Atowo-tov Kai 'IirTrapivov ap^avrtav 
XtKtXLtorai TOTS (^OVTO evSai/jLovoti 

iptiVf rpv^^yres re koX o/xa apxovrtov 
apxovres’ ot /cal touj fiexa arparriyov^ 
KariKevaray fidWovres tov? irpb Atow- 
crtovt jcara v6(iOv ovSeva /cpti/ai/rej, tva 
Srj BovkeiSoiev piiqSevl p-T^re <ruv BiKj\ 
v6p,<p ^ecriroTp, eAet/depoi S’ etev irdvryt 
iravTft>s* odev at TUpavvlSes eyevoi'TO av- 
TO Iff. ^ 

DiodCr. xiii. 92. ^ vapaurLKa rois p.ep 
ikvcre nij? apx^s, erepovff Se eiAero orpa- 
ryjyovfj iv ols teal rhv Aiovvatov. Some 
little time afterwards, DiodCrus further 
mentions that Dionysius accused before 
the public assembly, and caused to be 
put to death, Daphnseus and Demar- 
chus (xiii. 96) : now Daphnseus was one 
of the generals (xiii. 86—88). 

If we Eissume the fact to have 
occurred, as Plato affirms it, wo 
cannot easily explain how something 
so impressive and terror-striking 
came to be transformed into the more 
commonplace statement of Bioddrus, 
by Bphorus, Theopompus, Hermeias, 
Timseus, or Philistus, from one of 
whom probably his narrative is 
borrowed 

But if we assume Bioddrus to he 
correct, we can easily account for the 
erroneous belief in the mind of Plato. 
A very short time before this scene at 
Syracuse, an analogous circumstance 
had really occurred at Agrigentum. 
The assembled Agiigentines, being 
inflamed a^inst their generals for 
what they believed to be slackness or 
treachery in the recent fight with the 
Carthaginians, had stoned four of 
them on the spot, and only spared the 
fifth on the score of his youth (Bioddr. 
xiii. 87). 

I cannot but think that Piato con- 
founded in his memory the scene and 
proceedings at Syracnse with the other 
events, so recently antecedent, at 
Agrigentum. His letter (from which 
the above citation is made) was written 
in his old age, fifty years after the 
event. 

This is one inaccuracy as to matter 
8 - 


of fact, which might be produced in 
support of the views of those who 
reject the letters of Plato as spurious, 
though Ast does not notice it, while 
going through the letters seriatim, and 
condemning them not only as un- 
Platonio but as despicable composi- 
tions. After attentively studying both 
the letters themselves, and his reason- 
ing, I dissent entirely from Ast’s con- 
clusion. The first letter, that which 
purports to come not from Plato, but 
from Bion, is the only one against 
which he seems to me to have made 
out a good case (see Ast, Ueber Platon’s 
Leben und Schnfben, pp. 504—630). 
Against the others, I cannot thmk 
that he has shown any sufficient ground 
for pronouncing them to he spurious, 
and I theiefore continue to treat them 
as genuine, following the opinion of 
Cicero and Plutarch. It is admitted 
by Ast that their authenticity was not 
suspected in antiquity, as far as our 
knowledge extends. Without con- 
sidering the presumption hence arising 
as conclusive, I think it requires to be 
countervailed by stronger substantive 
grounds tlian those which Ast has 
urged. 

Among the total number of thirteen 
letters, those relating to Dion and 
Dionysius (always setting aside the 
first letter)— that is. the second, third, 
fourth, seventh, eighth, and thirteenth 
—are the most full of allusions to fact 
and details. Some of them go very 
much into detail. Now, had they been 
the work of a forger, it Is fair to con- 
tend that he could hardly avoid laying 
himself more open to contradiction 
than he has done, on the score of 
inaccuracy and inconsistency with the 
supposed situation. I have already 
mentioned one inaccuracy, which i 
take to be a fault of memory, both 
conceivable and pardonable. Ast 
mentions another, to disprove the 
authenticity of the eighth letter, re- 
specting the son of Bion Plato, in 
tnis eighth letter, speaking in the 
name of the deceased Bion, recom- 
mends the Syracusans to name Dion’s 

-27 
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Sach was the first stage of wtat we may term the despot's 
progress, saccessfuUy consummated. The pseudo- 
demagogue Dionysius outdoes, in fierce professions of 
antipathy against the rich, anything that we read as 
coming from the real demagogues, Athenagoras at 
Syracuse, or Kle6n at Athens. Behold him now 
sitting as a member of the new Board of Generals, at 
a moment when the most assiduous care and energy, 
combined with the greatest unanimity, were required 
to put the Syracusan military force into an adequate 
state of efSciency. It suited the policy of Dionysius 
not only to bestow no care or energy himself, but to 
nullify all that was bestowed by his colleagues, and to 


Ambitious 
arts of 
Dionysius 
—he 
intrigues 
against his 
colleagues, 
and 

frustrates 
all their 


ae procures 
a vote for 
restoring 
the Hermo- 
kratean 
exiles. 


son as one of the members of a tri- 


(son of the eRler Dionysius) and the 
younger Dionysius. This (contends 
Ast, p 523) cannot be correct, because 
Dioms son died before his father. To 
make the argument of Ast complete, 
we ought to be sure that Dion had 
only one son ; for which there is doubt- 
less the evidence of Plutarch, who, 
after having stated that the son of 
Dion, a youth nearly grown up, threw 
himself from the roof of the house and 
was killed, goes on to say that Kallip- 
pus, the political enemy of Dion, 
founded upon this misfortune a false 
rumour which he circulated— ws 6 Atwv 


dirats yeyovas eyvuKt tov Aiowjriov 
Kokeiv *Jk.iroKKoKpaTqv kclX iroielarBoa 

StaBoxov (Plutarch, Dion, c. 55, 5Q: 
compare also c. 21 — tov iraiSiov). But 
since the rumour was altogether false, 
we may surely imagine that Kallippus, 
taking advantage of a notorious acci- 
dent which had just proved fatal to the 
eldest son of Dion, may have fabricated 
a false statement about the family 
of Dion, though there might be a 
younger boy at home. It is not certain 
that the number of Dion’s children was 
familiarly known among the population 
of Syracuse ; nor was Dion himself in 
the situation of an assured king, able 
to transfer his succession at once to a 
boy not yet adult. And when we find 
in another chapter of Plutarch’s life 
of Dion (c. 31\ that the son of Dion 
was called by Timseus Aretceus, and by 
Timonidte Bippai^nue. this surely 
affords some presumption that there 
were two sons, and not one son called 
by two different names. 


I cannot, therefore, admit that Ast 
has proved the eighth Platonic letter 
to be inaccurate in respect to matter 
of fact. I will add that the letter does 
not mention the name of Dion’s son 
(though Ast says it calls him Hip- 
pannus ) ; and that it does specify the 
three partners in the tripartite king- 
ship suggested (though Ast says that 
it only mentioned two). 

Most of Ast's arguments against the 
authenticity of the letters, however, 
arp founded, not upon alleged inac- 
curacies ot fact, but upon what he 
maintains to be impropriety and mean- 
ness of thought, cmldish intrusion of 
philosophy, unseasonable mysticism 
and pedantry, &c. In some of his 
criticisms I coincide, though by no 
means in all. But I cannot accept 
them as evidence to prove the point 
for which he contends— the spurious- 
ness of the letters. The proper con- 
clusion from his premises appears to 
me to be, that Plato wrote letters 
which, when tried by our canons about 
letter-writmg. seem awkward, pe- 
dantic. and in bad taste. Dionysius 
of Halikamassus (De adm. vi diceud. 
in Demosth. pp, 1025 — 1044), while 
emphatically extolling the admirable 
composition of Plato’s dialo^es, does 
not scruple to pass an unmvourable 
criticism upon him as a speech-writer ; 
referring to the speeches in the Sym- 
posion as well as to the funeral harangue 
In the Menexenus. Still less need we 
be afraid to admit that Plato was not 
a graceful letter- writer. 

That Plato would feel intensely 
interested, and even personally in- 
volved, in the quarrel between Diony- 
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frustrate deliberately all chance of unanimity. He immediately 
began a systematic opposition and warfare against his colleagues. 
He refused to attend at their Board, or to hold any communica- 
tion with them. At the frequent assemblies held during this 
agitated state of the public mind, he openly denounced them as 
engaged in treasonable correspondence with the enemy. It is 
obvious that his colleagues, men newly chosen in the same spirit 
with himself, could not as yet have committed any such treason 
in favour of the Carthaginians. But among them was his 
accomplice Hipparinus while probably the rest also, nominated 
by a party devoted to him personally, were selected in a spirit of 
collusion, as either thorough-going partisans, or worthless and 
incompetent men, easy for him to set aside. At any rate his 
calumnies, though received with great repugnance by the leading 
and more intelligent citizens, found favour with the bulk of the 
assembly, predisposed at that moment from the terrors of the 
situation to suspect every one. The new Board of Generals 
being thus discredited, Dionysius alone was listened to as an 
adviser. His first and most strenuous recommendation was, that 
a vote should be passed for restoring the exiles— men (he 
affirmed) attached to their country, and burning to save her, 
having already refused the offers of her enemies ; men who had 
been thrown into banishment by previous political dispute, but 
who, if now generously recalled, would manifest their gratitude 
by devoted patriotism, and serve Syracuse far more warmly than 
the allies invoked from Italy and Peloponnesus. His discredited 
colleagues either could not or would not oppose the proposition ; 
which, being warmly pressed by Dionysius and all his party, 
was at length adopted by the assembly. The exiles accordingly 
returned, comprising all the most violent men who had been in 
arms with Hermokrates when he was slain. They returned 
glowing with party-antipathy and revenge, prepared to retaliate 
upon others the confiscation under which themselves had suffered, 


sius U. and Dion, cannot be doubted. 
That he would write letters to Diony- 
sius on the subject— that he would 
anxiously seek to maintain influence 
over him, on all pounds— that he 
would manifest a lofty opinion of 
himself and his own philosophy, is 
pei-fectly natural and credible. And 


when we consider both the character 
and the station of Dionysius, it is 
difficult to lay do'W’u beforehand any 
assured canon as to the epistolary tone 
in which Plato would think most suit- 
able to address him. 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 3, 
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and looking to the despotism of Dionysius as their only means of 
success.^ 

The second step of the despot’s progress was now accomplished. 
Dionysius Dionysius had filled up the ranks of the Hermokratean 
aS^usm obtained an energetic band of satellites, 

reinforce- whose hopes and interests were thoroughly identified 
Gela He with his own. Meanwhile letters arrived from Gela, 
exeSon or ®^^^ting reinforcements, as Imilkon was understood 
banisiiment to be about to march thither. Dionysius, being em- 
GeioL powered to conduct thither a body of 2000 hoplites with 

oligarchy. 400 horsemen, turned the occasion to profitable account. 
A regiment of mercenaries, under the Lacedaemonian Dexippus, 
was in garrison at Gela; while the government of the town is said 
to have been oligarchical, in the hands of the rich, though with 
a strong and discontented popular opposition. On reaching Gela, 
Dionysius immediately took part with the latter, originating the 
most violent propositions against the governing rich, as he had 
done at Syracuse. Accusing them of treason in the public as- 
sembly, he obtained a condemnatory vote under which they were 
put to death and their properties confiscated. With the funds so 
acquired, he paid the arrears due to the soldiers of Dexippus, and 
doubled the pay of his own Syracusan division. These measures 
procured for him immense popularity, not merely with all the 
soldiers, but also with the Geloan Demos, whom he had relieved 
from the dominion of their wealthy oligarchy. Accordingly, after 
passing a public vote, testifying their gratitude, and bestowing 
upon him large rewards, they despatched envoys to carry the 
formal expression of their sentiments to Syracuse. Dionysius 
resolved to go back thither at the same time, with his Syracusan 
soldiers, and tried to prevail on Dexippus to accompany him with 
his own division. This being refused, he went thither with his 
Syracusans alone. To the Geloans, who earnestly entreated that 
they might not be forsaken when the enemy was daily expected, 
he contented himself with replying that he would presently return 
with a larger force.® 

A third step was thus obtained. Dionysius was going back to 
Syracuse with a testimonial of admii'ation and gratitude from Gela 
— with increased attachment on the part of his own soldiers, on 
1 Dioddr. xiii. 93. * Dioddr. adii. 98. 
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account of the double pay — and with the means of coining and 
circulating a new delusion. It was on the day of a He returns 
solemn festival that he reached the town just as che 
citizens were coming in crowds out of the theatre, increased 
Amidst the bustle of such a scene, as well as of the 
return of the soldiers, many citizens flocked around Sf groff^* 
him to inquire : What news about the Carthaginians 1 treason. 
^‘Do not ask about your foreign enemies (was the reply of 
Dionysius); you have much worse enemies within among you. 
Your magistrates — these very men upon whose watch you rely 
during the indulgence of the festival— they are the traitors who 
are pillaging the public money, leaving the soldiers unpaid, and 
neglecting all necessary preparation, at a moment when the enemy 
"with an immense host is on the point of assailing you. I knew 
their treachery long ago, but I have now positive proof of it. For 
Imilkon sent to me an envoy, under pretence of treating about 
the prisoners, but in reality to purchase my silence and conni- 
vance ; he tendered to me a larger bribe than he had given to 
them, if I would consent to refrain from hindering them, since I 
could not be induced to take part in their intrigues. This is too 
much. I am come home now to throw up my command. While 
my colleagues are corruptly bartering away their country, I am 
willing to take my share as a citizen in the common risk, but I 
cannot endure to incur shame as an accomplice in their treachery.’’ 

Such bold allegations, scattered by Dionysius among the crowd 
pressing round him — renewed, at length, with emphatic Dionysius 
formality, in the regular assembly held the next day — 
and concluding with actual resignation--struck deep single- 
terror into the Syracusan mind. He spoke with autho- fuu 
rity, not merely as one fresh from the frontier exposed, po'w'ers. 
but also as bearing the grateful testimonial of the Geloans, echoed 
with enthusiasm by the soldiers 'whose pay he had recently doubled. 
His assertion of the special message from Imilkon, probably an 
impudent falsehood, was confidently accepted and backed by all 
these men, as well as by his other partisans, the Hermokratean 
party, and most of all by the restored exiles. What defence the 
accused generals made, or tried to make, we are not told. It was 
not likely to prevail, nor did it prevail, against the positive de- 
position of a Tvitness so powerfully seconded. The people, per- 
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suaded of their treason, were incensed against them, and trembled 
at the thought of being left, by the resignation of Dionysius, to 
the protection of such treacherous guardians against the impending 
invasion. Now was the time for his partisans to come forward 


with their main proposition : “ Why not get rid of these traitors, 
and keep Dionysius alone ^ Leave them to be tried and punished 
at a more convenient season ; but elect him at once general with 
full powers, to make head against the pressing emergency from 
without. Do not wait until the enemy is actually assaulting our 
walls. Dionysius is the man for our purpose, the only one with 
whom we have a chance of safety. Kecoliect that our glorious 
victory over the 300,000 Carthaginians at Himera was achieved 
by Gelon acting as general with full poweis.” Such rhetoric was 
irresistible in the present temper of the assembly — when the 
partisans of Dionysius were full of audacity and acclamation — 
when his opponents were discomfited, suspicious of each other, 
and without any positive scheme to propose — and when the storm 
which had already overwhelmed S’ebnus, Himera, and Agrigen- 
tum, was about to burst on Gela and Syracuse. A vote of the 
assembly was passed, appointing Dionysius general of the city, 
alone, and with full powers by what majority we do not know. 

The first use which the new general-plenipotentiary made of 
his dignity was to propose, in the same assembly, that the pay of 
the soldiers should be doubled. Such liberality (he said) would 


be the best means of stimulating their zeal ; while in regard to 


expense, there need be no hesitation — ^the money might easily be 


provided. 

Thus was consummated the fourth, and most important, act of 
Apparent the despot’s progress. A vote of the assembly had 
been obtained, passed in constitutional forms, vesting 
people after in Dionysius a single-handed power unknown to and 
above the laws— unlimited and unresponsible. But 
to obtato^^ aware that the majority of those who thus 

voteensur- voted had no intention of permanently abutting 
bSy of^d their freedom— that they meant only to create a tem- 
gaarda. porary dictatorship, under the pressing danger of the 
moment, for the express purpose of preserving their freedom 
against a foreign enemy — and that even thus much had been 


1 DlodOr. xiiL 94. 
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obtained by impudent delusion and calumny, wliich subsequent 
reflection would speedily dissipate. No sooner had the vote 
passed than symptoms of regret and alarm became manifest among 
the people. What one assembly had conferred, a second repentant 
assembly might revoke.^ It therefore now remained for Dionysius 
to ensure the perpetuity of his power by some organized means ; 
so as to prevent the repentance, of which he already discerned the 
commencement^ from realizing itself in any actual revocation. 
For this purpose he required a military force extra-popular and 
anti-popular ; bound to himself and not to the city. He had 
indeed acquired popularity with the Syracusan as well as with the 
mercenary soldiers, by doubling and ensuring their pay. He had 
energetic adherents, prepared to go all lengths on his behalf, 
especially among the restored exiles. This was an important 
basis, but not sufficient for his objects without the presence of a 
special body of guards, constantly and immediately available, 
chosen as well as controlled by himself, yet acting in such voca- 
tion under the express mandate and sanction of the people. He 
required a further vote of the people, legalizing for his use such a 
body of guards. 

But with all his powers of delusion, and all the zeal of his 
partisans, he despaired of getting any such vote from 
an assembly held at Syracuse. Accordingly he DionyMusto 
resorted to a manoeuvre, proclaiming that he had 
resolved on a march to Leontini, and summoning the full 
military force of Syracuse (up to the age of forty) to inarch along 
with him, with orders for each man to bring with him thirty 
days* provision. Leontini had been, a few years before, an 
independent city, but was now an outlying fortified post, 
belonging to the Syracusans, wherein various foreign settlers 
and exiles from the captured Sicilian cities had obtained 
permission to reside. Such men, thrown out of their position 
and expectations as citizens, were likely to lend either their votes 
or their swords willingly to the purposes of Dionysius. While 

1 DiodCr. xiii. 95. Sia^v0«(<ryi9 iKa$ov cavrovs Bt<nr6r7iv r-j}$ varpido; 
T^sr cKKAijcrias, ovk oX£yot rSiv Svpaxov- KoB*<rT<nK6r9%* 6 Si Acovvciof, rify 
cr£top itaTyyopwy ruy irpav^evrotv, wonr«p p. e r^d voiav r&v ^6 d<r at. 

0VK avTol ravra KWKvpiaKoxK' rois y^p /louXopevof, ive^iQTtL SC oi rpdtrov 
X<^crpot« *ts cavro^f iffo- SHvairo ^vAoicas air^craaBai rov anapuiros;, 

pAirnv SvvdarTtiav dvt6«utpovv* o5rot p.iv roiSrov yap trvyx^iP^BtyTos, ^peAAc 

oiv ^efiamtrai fiovKSiitvot i^v ikcvStpiav, Kvpuevcrtiy nijs rvpawiSos. 
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he thus found many new adlierents there, besides those whom he 
brought with him, he foresaw that the general body of the 
Syracusans, and especially those most disaffected to him, would 
not be disposed to obey his summons or accompany him.i For 
nothing could be more preposterous, in a public point of view, 
than an outmarch of the whole Syracusan force for thirty days 
to Leontini, where there was neither danger to be averted nor 
profit to be reaped ; at a moment too when the danger on the 
side of Gela was most serious, from the formidable Carthaginian 
host at Agrigentum. 

Dionysius accordingly set out with a force which purported, 
A vote is ostensibly and according to summons, to be the full 
whereby^a^’ manifestation of Syracuse, but which, in 

body of reality, comprised mainly his own adherents. On 
encamping for the night near to Leontini, he caused a 
to imn. factitious clamour and disturbance to be raised during 
the darkness around his own tent ordered fires to be kindled, 
summoned on a sudden his most intimate friends, and affected to 
retire under their escort to the citadel. On the morrow an 
assembly was convened, of the Syracusans and residents present, 
purporting to be a Syracusan assembly — Syracuse in military 
guise, or as it were in Comitia Centuriata, to employ an ancient 
phrase belonging to the Eoman republic. Before this assembly 
Dionysius appeared, and threw himself npon their protection, 
affirming that his life had been assailed during the preceding 
night, calling upon them emphatically to stand by him against 
tlie incessant snares of his enemies, and demanding for that 
purpose a permanent body of guards. His appeal, plausibly and 
pathetically turned, and doubtless warmly seconded by zealous 
partisans, met with complete succesa The assembly — Syracusan 
or quasi-Syracusan, though held at Leontini — passed a formal 
decree, granting to Dionysius a body-guard of 600 men, selected 
by himself and responsible to him alone.® One speaker, indeed, 
proposed to limit the guards to such a number as should be 

I DiodCr. xiii* 96. ovt^ 6’ ^ iroXty roi^y wActorovy obS* ety Aeoi/rt- 
(Xieonitini) Td« tf>povpi.ov roiy 'Zvpa- vovy. 

xovorioiy, TrX^pey Hirapxov 4^vyaS<»iv «cal Many of the exp^ed Agrigentines 
^ivtiv avdpiavtav, '^XiriCe yap ToOrovy settled at Leoutini, by permission of 
aityaywvurra^ «(€tv. dwpAirovy S<ofcd- the Syracusans (DiodOr. xiii. 89). 
vovy ^ero^oX'qy • ruu Si Jivpajeova-iuv 3 Dioddr. xiii. 95, 
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sufficient to protect him against any small number of personal 
enemies, but not to render Mm independent of, or formidable to, 
the many.^ But such precautionary refinement was not likely to 
be much considered, when the assembly was dishonest or mis- 
guided enough to pass the destructive vote here solicited ; and 
even if embodied in the words of the resolution, there were no 
means of securing its observance in practice. The regiment of 
guards being once formally sanctioned, Dionysius heeded little 
the limit of number prescribed to him. He immediately 
enrolled more than 1000 men, selected as well for their bravery 
as from their poverty and desperate position. He provided them 
with the choicest arms, and promised to them the most 
munificent pay. To this basis of a certain, permanent, legalized 
regiment of household troops, he added further a sort of standing 
army, composed of mercenaries hardly less at his devotion than 
the guards properly so called. In addition to the mercenaries 
already around him, he invited others from all quarters by 
tempting offers, choosing by preference outlaws and profligates 
and liberating slaves for the purpose.® Next summoning from 
Qela Dexippus the Lacedmmonian, with the troops under his 
command, he sent this officer away to Peloponnesus, as a man 
not trustworthy for his purpose and likely to stand forward on 
behalf of the freedom of Syracuse. He then consolidated all the 
mercenaries under one organization, officering them anew with 
men devoted to himself. 

This fresh military levy and organization was chiefly accom- 
plished during his stay at Leontini, without the 3 >ionysius 
opposition which would probably have arisen if it had 
’been done at Syracuse; to which latter place Syracuse as 
Dionysius marched back in an attitude far more 
imposing than when he left it. He now entered the gates at the 
head not only of his chosen body-guard, but also of a regular 
army of mercenaries, hired by, and dependent upon, himself. 
He marched them at once into the islet of Ortygia (the interior 
and strongest part of the city commanding the harbour), 


lAristotet^ Politic, ili 10 , 18 . koL 

Atowert^ ot tov 9 ^t^Acuea?, avv- 
tfiovKtve roi? %vpaKOV<rCoii SiSSvat. ro- 
yoiJTov? roi)5 4*^KaKtus — i.e. To<raur>jy r^v 
IcrxWf &(r$* cKcterrov koX iuhs koX 


<rv/jLTrkft6v<av KpetrrM, toO Si wMjBov^ 
2 DiodOr. xiv. 7- rowt ri\ev3«povfiif 

vovi SoTSkovSt <&C. 
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established his camp in that acropolis of Syracuse, and stood 
forth as despot conspicuously in the eyes of all. Though the 
general sentiment among the people was one of strong repugnance, 
yet his powerful military force and strong position rendered all 
hope of open resistance desperate. And the popular assembly — 
convoked under the pressure of his force, and probably composed 
of none but his partisans — was found so subservient, as to 
condemn and execute, upon his requisition, Daphnaeus and 
Demarchus. These two men, both wealthy and powerful in 
Syracuse, had been his chief opponents, and were seemingly 
among the very generab whom he had incited the people to 
massacre on the spot without any form of trial, in one of the 
previous public assemblies.^ One step alone remained to decorate 
the ignoble origin of Dionysius, and to mark the triumph of the 
Hermokratean party by whom its elevation had been mainly 
brought about. He immediately married the daughter of 
HermokratSs; giving his own sister in marriage to Polyxenus* 
the brother of that deceased chief.^ 

Thus was consummated the fifth or closing act of the despot^a 
progress, rendering Dionysius master of the lives and 
fortunes of his fellow-countrymen. The successive 
stages of his rise I have detailed from Dioddrus, who 

wnereDy xio a*j*^\* i 

attained tiie (excepting a hint or two from Aristotle) is our only 
power. informant His authority is on this occasion better 
than usual, since he had before him not merely Ephorus and 
Timseus, but also Philistus. He is, moreover, throughout this 
whole narrative at least clear and consistent with himself. We 
understand enough of the political strategy pursued by Dionysius 
to pronounce that it was adapted to his end with a degree of skill 
that would have greatly struck a critical eye like Machiavel, 
whose analytical appreciation of means, when he is canvassing 
men like Dionysius, has been often unfairly construed as if it 
implied sympathy with and approbation of their end. We see 
that Dionysius, in putting himself forward as the chief and 
representative of the Hermokratean party, acquired the means of 
employing a greater measure of fraud and delusion thaman exile 
like Hermokrat^s, in prosecution of the same ambitious purposes. 
PavourM by the dangers of the state and the agony of the public 
1 Dioddr. xiit 90. 2 Dioddr. L e. ; Plutarch, Dion. c. S. 
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mind, lie was enabled to stimulate an ultra-democratical ardour 
both in defence of the people against the rich, and in denunciation 
of the unsuccessful or incompetent generals, as if they were 
corrupt traitors. Though it would seem that the government of 
Syracuse in 406 B.c. must have been strongly democratical, yet 
Dionysius, in his ardour for popular rights, treats it as an anti- 
popular oligarchy, and tries to acquire the favour of the people 
by placing himself in the most open quarrel and antipathy to the 
rich. Nine years before, in the debate between Hermokrat^s 
and Athenagoras in the Syracusan assembly, the former stood 
forth, or at least wks considered to stand forth, as champion of 
the rich, while the latter spoke as a conservative democrat,, 
complaining of conspiracies on the part of the rich. In 406 B.C.. 
the leader of the Herniokratean party has reversed this policy,, 
assuming a pretended democratical fervour much more violent 
than that of Athenagoras. Dionysius—who took up the trade* 
of what is called a demagogue on this one occasion, simply for the 
purpose of procuring one single vote in his own favour, and then 
shutting the door by force against all future voting and all cor- 
rection — ^might resort to grosser falsehood than Athenagoras, who, 
as an habitual speaker, was always before the people, and even 
if successful by fraud at one meeting, was nevertheless open to- 
exposure at a second. 

In order that the voting of any public assembly shall be really 
available as a protection to the people, its votes must not only bo 
preceded by full and free discussion, but must also be open from 
time to time to re-discussion and correction. That error will from 
time to time be committed, as well by the collective people as by 
particular fractions of the people, is certain ; opportunity for 
amendment is essential, A vote which is understood to be final, 
and never afterwards to be corrigible, is one which can hardly 
turn to the benefit of the people themselves, though it may often, 
as in the case of Dionysius, promote the sinister purposes of some? 
designing protector. 
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ClIAPTEE LXXXIL 

SICILY DUEIXG THE DESPOTISM OF THE ELDER 
DIONYSIUS AT SYRACUSE. . 


The proceedings, recounted at the close of my last chapter, 
R,o. 406 . whereby Dionysius erected his despotism, can hardly 
Imiikon occupied less than three months, coinciding 

with the nearly with the first months of 406 B.O., inasmuch as 
Agrigentum was taken about the winter solstice of 406 
B.o,^ He was not molested during this period by the 
gentuwito Carthaginians, who were kept inactive in quarters at 
Attach Gela. Agrigentum, to repose after the hardships of the 
blockade ; employed in despoiling the city of its movable 
ornaments for transmission to Carthage, and in burning or 
defacing, with barbarous antipathy, such as could not be carried 
away.^ In the spring Imiikon moved forward towards Gela, 
having provided himself with fresh siege-machines. He ensured 
his supplies from the Carthaginian territory in his rear. Finding 
no army to oppose him, he spread his troops over the territory 


i>2Cen. Hellen. ii. 2, 24. 6 iviavrht time is not quite accurate in either one 
eATjyev, iu fit<rovyTt. Aiovv<rto 9 irvpdv^ passage or the other. The capture of 
vri<rt, (fee. Agrigentum took place at the close of 

The year meant here is an Olympic B.a 406 ; the acquisition of the 
year, from midsummer to midsummer : despotism by Dionysius, in the early 
so that the middle months of it would months of 406 B.C., as Dioddrus places 
fall in the first quarter of the Julian them. Both events are iu the same 
year. Olympic vear. between midsummer. 

If we compare, however, Xenoph. 406 B.a and midsummer, 406 B.a But 
Hellen. i. 6, 21, with ii. 2, 24, we shall fhi« year is exactly the year which 
see that the indications of time cannot falls between the two passages above 
both be correct ; for the aoquiaitiop of referred to in XenophOn ; not coincid- 
the despotism by Dionysius followed ina exactly ^^dth either one or the 
immediately, and as a consequence other Compare Dodwell, Chronolog. 
directly brought about, upon the Xenoph. ad ann 407 B.C. 
capture of Agrigentum by the Oartha- 2 BiodOr. xiii. 82 96, 108. ^ ra? yAu- 
ginians. rA w^piTTOT^pws etpyao-Mcva 

It seems to me that the mark of KaritTKOil/ev^ 6sc. 
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botli of Gela and of Kamarma, where much plunder was collected 
and much property ruined. He then returned to attack Gela, 
and established a fortified camp by clearing some plantation- 
ground near the river of the same name, between the city and the 
sea. On this spot stood, without the walls, a colossal statue of 
Apollo, which Imilkon caused to be carried off and sent as a 
present to Tyre. 

Gela was at this moment defended only by its own citizens, for 
Dionysius had called away Dexippus with the mer- 
oenary troops. Alarmed at the approach of the for- 
inidable enemy who had already mastered Agrigentum, —Diony^sius 
Himera, and Selinus, the Geloans despatched pressing 
entreaties to Dionysius for aid ; at the same time relieve ^ 
resolving to send away their women and children for 
safety to Syracuse. But the women, to whom the idea of 
separation was intolerable, supplicated so earnestly to be allowed 
to stay and share the fortunes ot their fathers and husbands, that 
this resolution was abandoned. In expectation ol speedy relief 
from Dionysius, the defence was brave and energetic. While 
parties of the Geloans, well acquainted with the country, sallied 
out and acted with great partial success against the Carthaginian 
plunderers, the mass of the citizens repelled the assaults of 
Imilkon against the walls. His battering-machines and storming- 
parties were brought to bear on several places at once ; the walls 
themselves, being neither in so good a condition nor placed upon 
so unassailable an eminence as those of Agrigentum, gave way 
on more than one point. Yet still the besieged, with obstinate 
valour, frustrated every attempt to penetrate within, re-estab- 
lishing during the night the breaches which had been made 
dmdng the day. The feebler part of their population aided, by 
every means in their power, the warriors on the battlements ; so 
the defence was thus made good until Dionysius appeared with 
the long-expected reinforcement It comprised his newly-levied 
mercenaries, with the Syracusan citizens, and succours from the- 
Italian as well as from the Sicilian Greeks, amounting in all to 
50,000 men,, according to Ephorus—to 30,000 foot and 1000 horse, 
as Timseus represented. A fleet of fifty ships of war sailed round 
Cape Pachynus to co-operate with them off Gela,^ 

1 Diod6t. xiU. 109. 
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Dionysius fixed liis position between Gela and tlie sea, opposite 
B c 405 ^ Carthaginians, and in immediate com- 

munication with his fleet His presence having 
Dionysius suspended the assaults upon the town, he became in 
attaci^on^ his turn the aggressor j employing both his cavalry 
the Cartha- and his fleet to harass the Carthaginians and intercept 
ginianarmy. g^ppii^s. The contest now assumed a character 
nearly the same as had taken place before Agrigentum, and which 
"had ended so unfavourably to the Greeks. At length, after 
twenty days of such desultory warfare, Dionysius, finding that he 
had accomplished little, laid his plan for a direct attack upon the 
'Carthaginian camp. On the side towards the sea, as no danger 
had been expected, that camp was unfortified j it was there, 
accordingly, that Dionysius resolved to make his principal attack 
with his left division, consisting principally of Italiot Greeks, 
'Sustained by the Syracusan ships, who were to attack simul- 
taneously from seaward. He designed at the same time also to 
strike blows from tv-m other points. His right division, con- 
sisting of Sicilian allies, was ordered to march on the right or 
western side of the town of Gela, and thus fall upon the left of 
*the Carthaginian camp ; while he himself, with the mercenary 
troops which he kept specially around him, intended to advance 
through the town itself, and assail the advanced or central portion 
•of their position near the walls, where their battering-machinery 
was posted. His cavalry was directed to hold themselves in 
.reserve for pursuit, in case the attack proved successful j or for 
protection to the retreating infantry, in case it failed.^ 

Of this combined scheme, the attack upon the left or seaward 
B.C. 406. side of the Carthaginian camp, by the Italiot division 
He is da- and the fleet in concert, was effectively executed, and 
♦SSiged^Sf promised at first to be successful. The assailants 
retreat overthrew the bulwarks, forced their way into the 
camp, and were only driven out hy extraordinary efforts on the 
part of the defenders, chiefly Iberians and Campanians, hut 
reinforced from the other portions of the army, which were as yet 
unmolested. But of the two other divisions of Dionysius, the 
right did not attack until long after the moment intended, and 
tthe centre never attacked at alL The right had to make a 
iDiodCr.xiiLm 
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circuitous marcii over the Geloan plaia round the city, which 
occupied longer time than had been calculated ; while Dionysius 
with the mercenaries around him, intending to march through the 
city, found themselves so obstructed and embarrassed that they 
made very slow progress, and were yet longer before they could 
emerge on the Carthaginian side. Probably the streets, as in so 
many other ancient towns, were crooked, narrow, and irregular ; 
perhaps also, further blocked up by precautions recently taken 
for defence. And thus the Sicilians on the right, not coming up 
to the attack until the Italians on the left had been already 
repulsed, were compelled to retreat after a brave struggle, by the 
concurrent force of the main Carthaginian army. Dionysius and 
his mercenaries, coming up later stiU, found that the moment for 
attack had passed altogether, and returned back into the city 
without fighting at all. 

Whether the plan or the execution was here at fault, or both 
the one and the other, we are unable certainly to 
determine. There will appear reasons for suspecting „ 
that Dionysius was not displeased at a repulse which ^acuate^ 
should discourage his army, and furnish an excuse for Kamarma— 
abandoning Gela. After retiring again within the flight of the 
walls, he called together his principal friends to con- 
suit what was best to be done. All were of opinion ^hfch'are 
that it was imprudent to incur further hazai'd for the taken and 
preservation of the town. Dionysius now found th?cartha- 
himself in the same position as Diokl^s after the simana. 
defeat near Himera, and as Daphneeus and the other Syracusan 
generals befoi-e Agrigentum, after the capture of their provision - 
fleet by the Carthaginians. He felt constrained to abandon Gela, 
taking the best means in his power for protecting the escape of 
the inhabitants. Accordingly, to keep the intention of flight 
secret, he sent a herald to Imilkon to solicit a burial-truce for 
the ensuing day ; he also set apart a body of 2000 light troops, 
with orders to make noises in front of the enemy throughout the 
whole night, and to keep the lights and fires burning, so as to 
prevent any suspicion on the part of the Carthaginians.^ Under 
cover of these precautions, he caused the Geloan population to 
evacuate their city in mass at the commencement of night, while 

1 DiodCr. xiiL 113. 
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he himself with his main army followed at midnight to protect 
them. All hurried forward on their march to Syracuse, turning 
to best account the hours of darkness. On their way thither lay 
Kamarina— Kamarina the immovable,^ as it was pronounced by 
an ancient oracle or legend, yet on. that fatal night seeming to 
falsify the epithet. Not thinking himself competent to defend 
this city, Dionysius forced all. the Kamarinaean population to 
become partners in the flight of the Qeloans. The same heart- 
rending scene which has already been recounted at Agrigentum 
and Himera was now seen repeated on the roaa from Gela to 
Syracuse — a fugitive multitude, of all ages and of both sexes, 
free as well as slave, destitute and terror-stricken, hurrying tliey 
knew not whither, to get beyond the reach of a merciless enemy. 
The flight to Syracuse, however, was fortunately not molested 
by any pursuit. At daybreak the Carthaginians, discovering the 
abandonment of the city, immediately rushed in and took 
possession of it. As very little of the valuable properly within 
it had been removed, a rich plunder fell inio the hands of the 
conquering host, whose barbarous hands massacred indiscrimi- 
nately the miserable remnant left behind— old men, sick, and 
children, unable to accompany a flight so sudden and so rapid. 
Some ol the conquerors further satiated their ferocious instincts 
by crucifying or mutilating tiiese unhappy prisoners.^ 

Amidst the sutierings of this distressed multitude, however, 

Indignation compassion of the protecting array, other 

and charges feelings also were powerfully aroused. Dionysius, 
of treachery ,?-it * i -i . . 

against who had been so unmeasured and so effective in 

Dionysius, calumniating unsuccessful generals before, was now 
himself exposed to the same arrows. Fierce were the bursts of 
wrath and hatred against him, both among the fugitives and 
among the army. He was accused of having betrayed to the 
Carthaginians, not only the army, but also Qela and Kamarina, 
in Older that the Syracusans, intimidated by these formidable 
neighbours so close to their borders, might remain in patient 
servitude under his dominion. It was remarked that his 

1 leiHft Kofidpcvai/f a/cinirbt ydp ^ Dioddr. sUi. 111. oiStfiia yap^ 

irap* aiiToli rStv iXt-VKOfiivtaUt oXA.’ 

“Fatis nunquam concessa moveii ornypiroBm tS>v piv av- 

Apparet Camanna procul ”. tarwipovv, cIs 6’ a^opiftovs itnjyoy 

VirgA AEneid, ill TOl. 
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acliievements for tlie relief of Oela had been unworthy of the 
large force which he brought with him ; that the loss sustained 
in the recent battle had been nowise sufficient to compel, or even 
to excuse, a disgraceful flight ; that the mercenaries especially, 
the force upon which he most relied, had not only sustained no 
loss, but had never been brought into action; that while his 
measures taken against the enemy had thus been partial and 
inefficient, they on their side had manifested no disposition to 
pursue him in his flight — thus affording a strong presumption 
of connivance between them. Dionysius was denounced as a 
traitor by all, except his own mercenaries, whom he always 
kept near him for security. The Italiot allies, who had made 
the attack and sustained the main loss during the recent battle, 
were so incensed against him for having left them thus unsup- 
ported, that they retired in a body, and marched across the 
centre of the island home to Italy. 

But the Syracusans in the army, especially the horsemen, the 
principal persons in the city, had a double ground of Mutiny 
anger against Dionysius— partly from his misconduct 
or supposed treachery in this recent enterprise, but horBcmon— 
still more from the despotism which he had just 
erected over his fellow-citizens. This desiiotism, Syracnse, 
having been commenced in gross fraud and consum- aframst 
mated by violence, was now deprived of the only 
plausible colour which it had ever worn, since Dionysius had 
been just as disgracefully unsuccessful against the Carthaginians 
as those other generals whom he had denounced and super- 
seded. Determined to rid themselves of one whom they hated at 
once as a despot and as a traitor, the Syracusan horsemen watched 
for an opportunity of setting upon Dionysius during the retreat 
and killing him. But finding him too carefully guarded by the 
mercenaries who always surrounded his person, they went off in 
a body, and rode at their best speed to Syracuse, with the full 
purpose of re-establishing the freedom of the city, and keeping 
out Dionysius. As they arrived befoi'e any tidings had been 
received of the defeat and flight at Gela, they obtained admission 
without impediment into the islet of Ortygia, the primitive 
interior city, commanding the docks and harbour, set apart by 
the despot for his own residence and power. They immediotely 
8 — 28 
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assaulted and plundered the house of Dionysius, which they found 
richly stocked with gold, silver, and valuables of every kind. 
He had been despot but a few weeks ; so that he must have 
begun betimes to despoil others, since it seems ascertained that 
his own private property was by no means large. The assailants 
not only plundered his house with all its interior wealth, but 
also maltreated his wife so brutally that she afterwards died of 
the outrage.^ Against this unfortunate woman they probably 
cherished a double antipathy, not only as the wife of Dionysius, 
but also as the daughter of Hermokrates. They at the same time 
spread abroad the news that Dionysius had fled never to return ; 
for they fully confided in the disruption which they had witnessed 
among the retiring army, and in the fierce wrath which they had 
heard universally expressed against him.^ After having betrayed 
his army, together with Gela and Kamarina, to the Caithaginians, 
by a flight without any real ground of necessity (they asserted), 
he had been exposed, disgraced, and forced to flee in reality, 
before the just displeasure of his own aw^akened fellow-citizens. 
Syracuse was now free, and might, on the morrow, reconstitute 
formally her popular government 
Had these Syracusans taken any reasonable precautions 
©0 405 against adverse possibilities, their assurances would 
probably have proved correct The career of 
Sprudence l^iouysius would here have ended. But while they 
—they are abandoned themselves to the plunder of his house 
and over- and brutal outrage against his wife, they were so 
th^rapfu^^ rashly confident in his supposed irretrievable ruin 
D?on^iiw ^ mastery of the insular portion of 

the city, that they neglected to guard the gate of 
Achradina (the outer city) against his re-entry. The energy and 
promptitude of Dionysius proved too much for them. Informed 
•of their secession from the army, and well knowing their senti- 
ments, he immediately divined their projects, and saw that he 
could only defeat them by audacity and suddenness of attack. 
Accordingly, putting himself at the head of his best and most 
•devoted soldiers— 100 horsemen and 600 foot— he left his army 
nnd proceeded by a forced march to Syracuse, a distance of 400 
stadia, or about 45 English miles. He arrived there about mid- 
1 DiodCr. xiii. 112 ; xiv. 44, Plutarch, Dioa. c. 3, 2 Dioddr. xiii. 112 . 
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night, and presented himself, not at the gate of Ortygia, which 
he had probably ascertained to be in possession of his enemies, 
but at that of Achradina, which latter (as has been already 
mentioned) formed a separate fortification from Ortygia, with 
the Nekropolis between them.^ Though the gate was shut, he 
presently discovered it to be unguarded, and was enabled to 
apply to it some reeds gathered in the marshes on his road, so as 
to set it on fire and burn it. So eager had he been for celerity 
of progress, that at the moment when he reached the gate, a part 
only of his division were with him. But as the rest arrived 
while the flames were doing their work, he entered, with the 
whole body, into Achradina, or the outer city. Marching 
rapidly through the streets, he became master, without resistance, 
of all this portion of the city, and of the agora, or market-place, 
which formed its chief open space. His principal enemies, 
astounded by this alarming news, hastened out of Ortygia into 
Achradina, and tried to occupy the agora. But they Wnd it 
already in possession of Dionysius ; and being themselves very 
few in number, having taken no time to get together any con- 
siderable armed body, they were overpowered and slain by his 
mercenaries. Dionysius was thus strong enough to vanciuish all 
his enemies, who entered Achradina in small and successive 
parties, without any order, as they came out of Ortygia. He 
then proceeded to attack the houses of those whom he knew to 
be unfriendly to his dominion, slew such as he could find 
within, and forced the rest to seek shelter in exile. The great 
body of the Syracusan horsemen — who but the evening before 
were masters of the city, and might with common prudence 
have maintained themselves in it — were thus either destroyed or 
driven into banishment. As exOes they established themselves 
in the town of .®tna.^ 

Thus master of the city, Dionysius was joined on the ensuing 
day by the main body of his mercenaries, and also by the Sicilian 

i DiodCr. viii. 113. Teapyjv /x^tras two plans, illustrating; the siege ot the 
uvKras TTpbs r^v wuXm/ rijs ‘Axpadivrjs town by the Athenians ; also to a third 
. . . etonjAawe 8ia ’AxpaSiviJs, plan, annexed to this volume, repre- 

sonting Syracuse as it stood at the 

For an explanation of the topo- end of the life of Dionysius, with his 
graphy of Syracuse, the reader is additions, 

referred to an Appendix annexed to 3 Diodftr. xiii. 113. Compare Xenoph. 
the sixth Volume of this History, with Hellen. ii. 8, 6. 
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allies, wlio had now completed their inarch. The miserable 
Dionysius sufferers from Gela and Kamarina, who looked 
master of upon him with indignation as their betrayer, went 
yracuse. reside at Leonlini, seemingly as companions 

of the original Leontine citizens, who had been for some time 
domiciliated at Syracuse, but who no longer chose to remain 
there under Dionysius. Leontini thus became again an inde- 
pendent city.^ 


Though the disasters at Gela had threatened to ruin Dionysius, 
yet he was now, through his recent victory, more master of 
Syracuse than ever, and had more completely trodden down 
his opponents. The horsemen wdiom he had j ast destroyed and 
chased away were for the most part the rich and powerful 
citizens of Syracuse. To have put down such formidable 
enemies, almost indispensable as leaders to any party which 
sought to rise against him, was the strongest of ail negative 
securities for the prolongation of his reign. There was no public 
assembly any longer at Syracuse to which lie had to render account 
of his proceedings at Gela and Kamarina, and before which he was 
liable to be arraigned — as he himself had arraigned his prede- 
cessors who had commanded at Himera and Agrigentum. All 
such popular securities he had already overridden or subverted. 
The superiority of force and intimidation of opponents, upon 
which his rule rested, were now more manifest and more decisis e 
than ever. 

Notwithstanding such confirmed position, however, Dionysius 
Bc 405 i^ight still have found defence diificult if Imilkoii 
had marched ou with his victorious army, fresh from 
tioiS^S the plunder of Gela and Kamaiina, and had laid 
Swn^iraiT-^ energetic siege to Syracuse. From all hazai'd and 
kon. Teinis alarm of this sort he was speedily relieved, by 
peace. propositions for peace, which came spontaneously 
tendered by the Carthaginian general. Peace was concluded 
between them, on the following terms : — 

1. The Carthaginians shall retain all their previous possessions, 


1 XenophOn (Hellen, ii, 8, 5) ^tes Dioddnis notices (xiii. 118). Leontini, 
that the Leotitanes, co-residents at recognized as independent by the peace 
Syracuse, revolted to their own city which speedily followed, is mentioned 
from Dionysius and the Syracusans again shortly afterwards as indepen- 
This migration to Leontini seems a dent (idv. 14) It had been annexeil to 
part of the £»ine transaction as what Syracuse before the Athenian siege. ' 
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and all their Sikanian dependencies, in Sicily. They shall keep, 
besides, Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum. The towns of Gela 
and Kamarina may be re-occupied by their present fugitive 
inhabitants, but on condition of paying tribute to Carthage, and 
■destroying their walls and fortifications. 

2. The inhabitants of Leontini and Messen§, as well as all the 
Sikel inhabitants, shall be independent and autonomous. 

3. The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius.^ 

4. All the captives and all the ships taken on both sides 
shall be mutually restored. 

Such were the conditions upon which peace was now concluded. 
Though they were extremely advantageous to Car- collusion 
thage, assigning to her, either as subject or as tribu- 
tary, the whole of the southern shore of Sicily, yet curtha* 
as Syracuse was, after all, the great prize to be 
obtained, the conquest of which was essential to the tiominion 
security of ail the remainder, we are astonished that cnse Pes- 
Imilkon did not push forward to attack it, at a tilrcli-tha- 
moment so obviously promising. It appears that ginian 
immediately after the conquest of Gela and Kamarina 
the Carthaginian army was visited by a pestilential distemper, 
which is said to have destroyed nearly the half oi it, and to have 
forbidden future operations. The announcement of this event 
however, though doubtless substantially exact, comes to us in a 
way somewhat ‘Confused.^ And when we read, as one of the 


^ 1 piodOr. xiii. 114. Kal "S.vpa.Kovo'Covf 
pev VTTo Alorutrtoi/ Tfrav^ac, <fec. 

2 DiodCr. xiii, 114. 

Diodorus begins this chapter with 
the words — Siottcp iurb rwv rrpay- 
fidtiov avayKa^op-cvo^ ’lixCXKiavy 
errciJ.\(iei/ "SiVpaKOvaras KrjpvKa, irapa- 
KaXSiv T0U9 yiTTrjixevov^ fitaAucra<r0at. 
dcrixei'm^ 3’ viraKoviravTOs rod Aioi^vcrCov, 
TTjp elpifjvrju cTTi ToIcrSe tObVTOy Ac. 

Now there is not the smallest 
matter of fact either mentioned or 
indicated before to which the word 
fitoTTep can have reference. Nothing is 
mentioned but success on the part of 
the Carthafjinifins and disaster on the 
part of the Greeks ; tho repulse of the 
attack made by Dionysius upon the 
Oartha^inian camp— his retreat and 
evacuation of Gela and Kamarina— the 
occupation of Gela by the Carthaginians 
—the disorder, mutiny, and partial dis- 


persion of the army of Dionysius in its 
retreat— the struggle within the walls 
of Syracuse. There is nothing in all 
this to which Stoirep can refer. But a 
few lines further on, after the 
conditions of peace had been specified, 
DiodOrus alludes to Ue terrible disease 
(virb rrjs vocpov) which laid Waste the 
Carthaginian army, as if he had 
mentioned it before. 

I find in Niebuhr (Vortrage ttber 
alte Geschiohto, vol.’iii. pp. 212j 213) the 
opinion expressed, that here is a f&p 
in DiodCrus ** intentionally disguised 
m the MSS., and not yet noticed by 
any editor”. Some such conclusion 
seems to me unavoidable. Niebuhr 
thinks tliat in the lost portion of the 
text it was stated that Imilkon 
marched on to Syracuse, foimod tho 
siege of the place, and was thoi’e 
visited with the terrific pestilence to 
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articles in the treaty, the express and formal provision that 
“The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius, we discern 
plainly that there was also an additional cause for this timely 
overture, so suitable to his interests. There was real ground for 
those bitter complaints against Dionysius, which charged him 
with having betrayed Gela and Kamarina to the Carthaginians,, 
in order to assure his own dominion at Syracuse. The Cartha- 
ginians, in renouncing all pretensions to Syracuse and recognizing 
its autonomy, could have no interest in dictating its internal 
government. If they determined to recognize by formal treaty 
the sovereignty as vested in Dionysius, we may fairly conclude 
that he had purchased the favour from them by some underhand 
service previously rendered. In like manner both Hiketas and 
Agathokl^s— the latter being the successor, and in so many points 
the parallel of Dionysius, ninety years afterwards-— availed them- 
selves of Carthaginian support as one stepping-stone to the 
despotism of Syracuse.^ 

The pestilence, however, among the Carthaginian army is said 
to have been so terrible as to destroy nearly the half of their 
numbers. The remaining half, on returning to Africa, either 
found it already there or carried it with them ; for the mortality 
at and around Carthage was not less deplorable than in Sicily.^ 

It was in the summer of 405 B.c. that this treaty was con- 
B. 0 . 406. eluded, which consigned all the Hellenic ground on 
south of Sicily to the Carthaginian dominion, 
in and Syracuse with its population to that of Dionysius. 

tMs peaeo It was in September or October of the same year that 
^ctory of Dysander effected his capture of the entire Athenian 
?®gospo-^ fleet at .^gospotami, destroyed the maritime ascen- 
tami— sym- dency and power of Athens, and gave commencement 
§pSiwitli Lacedaemonian empire, completed by the 

Dionysius, actual surrender of Athens during the ensuing year. 
The Dekarchies and Harmosts, planted hy Lysander in so many 

which allnsion is made in the remaining he lost it by design, as suitable to his. 
portion of the text. This also is nowise political projects, and that by the 
improbable ; yet I do not venture to terms of the subsequent treaty he 
assert it, since the pestilence may held the territory round Syracuse 
possibly have broken out while Irailkon only under Carthaginian supre- 
was still at O ela. macy. 

Niebuhr further considers that i Justin, xxii. 2 ; Plutarch, Timo- 
Dionysius lost the battle of Gela leon, c, 2, 7, 9. 
through miserable generalship, that 2 Dioddr, xiii. 114, 
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cities of the central Hellenic world, commenced their disastrous 
working nearly at the same time as the despotism of Dionysius 
in Syracuse. This is a point to be borne in mind, in reference to 
the coming period. The new position and policy wherein Sparta 
now became involved, imparted to her a sympathy with Diony- 
sius such as in earlier times she probably would not have felt^ 
and which contributed materially, in a secondary way, to the 
durability of his dominion, as well by positive intrigues of 
Lacedaemonian agents, as by depriving the oppressed Syracusans 
of effective aid or countenance from Corinth or other parts of 
Greece.^ 

The period immediately succeeding this peace was one of 
distress, depression, and alarm throughout all the pgpj.egggj 
south of Sicily. According to the terms of the treaty, condition of 
Gela and Kamarina might be re-occupied by their of Southern 
fugitive population ; yet with demolished walls, 
with all traces of previous opulence and comfort Puchynusto 
effaced by the plunderers, and under the necessity of 
paying tribute to Carthage. The condition of Agrigentum, Selinus, 
and Hlmera, now actually portions of Carthaginian territory, was 
worse ; especially Agrigentum, hurled at one blow from the 
loftiest pinnacle of prosperous independence. No free Hellenic 
territory was any longer to be found between Cape Pachynus 
and Cape Lilybseum, beyond the Syracusan frontier. 

Amidst the profound discouragement of the Syracusan mind, 
the withdrawal from Sicily of the terror-striking 
Carthaginian aimy would be felt as a relief, and position of 
would procure credit for Dionysius.® It Lad been 
brought about under him, though not as a consequence of his 
exploits ; for his military operations against Imilkon at Gela had 

1 Dioddr. xiv. lO. B ; p. 855 F). 

The valuable support lent to Diony- His letter ia written with a view of 
sius by the Spartans is emphatically recommending a compromise at Syra- 
denounced by JsokratQs, Orat. iv. cuse between the party of freedum 
(Panegyric.) s. 145 ; Orat. viii. (De and the descendants of Dionysius and 
Pac^ s. 122. Ilipparxnus ; he thus tries to set up as- 

s Plato, while he speaks of Diony- good a case as he can in favour of the 
sins and Hipparinus on this occasion title of both the two latter to the gra- 
as the saviours of Syracuse, does not titude of the Syracusans, 
insist upon extraordinary valour and He reluctantly admits how much 
ability on their parts, but assigns the Dionysius the elder afterwards abused 
result mainly to fortune and the favour the confidence placed in him by the 
of the gods (lUato, Epistol. viii. p. 363 Syracusans (p. 363 0). 
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been completely unsuccessful (and even worse) ; and the Cartha- 
ginians had suffered no harm except from the pestilence. While 
his partisans had thus a plea for extolling him as the saviour of 
the city, he also gathered strength lu other ways out of the 
recent events. He had obtained a formal recognition of his 
government from the Carthaginians ; he had destroyed or ban- 
ished the chief Syracusan citizens opposed to his dominion, and 
struck terror into the rest ; he had brought back all his mer- 
cenary troops and guards, without loss or dissatisfaction. He 
now availed himself of his temporary strength to provide pre- 
cautions for perpetuity, before the Syracusans should recover 
spirit, or obtain a favourable opportunity, to resist. 

His first measure was to increase the fortifications of the islet 
strong for- called Ortygia, strengthening it as a position to be 
and other separately from Achradina and the remaining 

huUdings city. He constructed a new wall, provided with 
Dionysius^ lofty turrets and elaborate defences of every kind, 
immediately outside of the mole which connected 
Ortygia. this i&let with Sicily. On the outside of this new 
wall he provided convenient places for transacting business, 
porticos spacious enough to shelter a considerable multitude, 
and seemingly a distinct strong fort, destined for a public 
magazine of corn,^ It suited his purpose that the trade of the 
town should be carried on, and the persons of the traders con- 
gregated, under or near the outer walls of his peculiar fortress. 
As a further means of security, he also erected a distinct citadel 
<ir acropolis within the islet and behind the new wall. The citadel 
was close to the Lesser Harbour or Portus Lakkius. Its walls 
were so extended as to embrace the whole of this harbour, closing 
it up in such a way as to admit only one slap at a time, though 
there waa room for sixty ships within. He was thus provided 
with an almost impregnable stronghold, not only securing him 
against attack from the more numerous population in the outer 
city, but. enabling him to attack them whenever he chose ; and 
making him master, at the same time, of the grand means of war 
and defence against foreign enemies. 

1 That this was the position of the may presume that they were begun at 
fortified horrea puUica at ^lacuse we this time by Dionysius, as they form a 
see from Livy, xxiv. 21. I think we natmal part of his scheme. 
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To provide a fortress in the islet of Ortygia was one step 
towards perpetual dominion at Syracuse ; to fill it He assigns 
with devoted adherents was another. For Dionysius, 
the instruments of dominion were his mercenary his soldiers 
troops and body-guards — men chosen by himself from gJns— hef' 

. their aptitude to his views, identified with him in 

interest, and consisting in large proportion not Syracuse 
merely of foreigners, but even of liberated slaves. 

To these men he now proceeded to assign a permanent support 
and residence. He distributed among them the houses in the 
islet or interior stronghold, expelling the previous proprietors, 
and permitting no one to reside there except his own intimate 
partisans and soldiers. Their quarters were in the islet, while he 
dwelt in the citadel — a fortress within a fortress, sheltering his 
own person against the very garrison, or standing army, by means 
of which he kept Syracuse in subjection.^ Having provided 
houses for his soldiers by extruding the residents in Ortygia, he 
proceeded to assign to them a comfortable maintenance, by the 
like wholesale dispossession of proprietors and re-ai^propriation 
of lands without. He distributed anew the entire Syracusan 
territory, reserving the best lands and the best shares for his 
own friends and for the of&cers in command of his mercenaries, 
and apportioning the remaining territory in equal shares to all 
the inhabitants, citizens as well as non-citizens. By this distri- 
bution the latter became henceforward citizens as well as the 
former ; so far, at least, as any man could he properly called a 
citizen under his despotism. Even the recently enfranchised 
slaves became new citizens and proprietors as well as the rest.* 
Kespecting this sweeping change of property, it is mortifying 
to have no further information tlian is contained in two or three 
brief sentences of Diodorus, As a basis for entire redivision of 
lands, Dionysius would find himself already possessed of the 


1 DiodCr, xiv. 7. 

Tho residence of Dionysius in the 
acropolis, and the quarters of his mer- 
ceunries without tho acropolis, but still 
within, Ortygia, are noticed in J^lato’s 
Account of his visit to the younger 
Dionysius (Plato, Epistol. vii p. 360 ; 
JEpifit. iii. p. 31 n). 

a DiodCr. xiv. 7. ttJs; xf^pa^ 

/tev apicmjv i^t\6iJLevo9 t3wp//<raTC roiy 


re Ktu rotv i<f>’ ^ye/ioi/tas reray^e- 

voi?* T 7 JV S* aXXifv ifxepi^crev «ir- 
CfTTi^ $4vif re Kat ^iroAtrp, OVfi- 
TreptAajSwr to? tS>v •roXtrtav ovofiart rov9 
^i\cvdep<a(t4vov9 SovAovy, oty e/coAet vw- 
TToAiray. SuSoiKe Se Kat rAc oiKias 
o^Aoty, itAtjj/ rStv iu rff Nijcro) * raiJray oe 
roiy ^lAoty fcal roty ixicr6o<t>6noL9 eSa>p^- 
craro. evrei rd kclto. r't\v >ejpo.vvwa. 
KuAcay cfid/cei Si(f)teyjf<^vai ‘ire. 
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property of those Syracusan Horsemen or Knights whom he had 
recently put down or banished. As a matter of course, their 
property would be confiscated, and would fall into his possession 
for re-assignment. It would doubtless be considerable, inasmuch 
as these Horsemen were for the most part wealthy men. From 
this basis, Dionysius enlarged his scheme to the more compre- 
hensive idea of a general spoliation and re-appropriation, for the 
benefit of his partisans and his mercenary soldiers. The number 
of these last we do not know ; but on an occasion not very long 
afterwards the mercenaries under him are mentioned as amount- 
ing to about 10,000.^ To ensure landed properties to each of 
these men, together with the monopoly of residence in Ortygia, 
nothing less than a sweeping confiscation would suffice. How 
far the equality of share, set forth in principle, was or could be 
adhered to in practice, we cannot say. The maxim of allowing 
residence in Ortygia to none but friends and partisans passed 
from Dionysius into a traditional observance for future anti- 
popular governments of Syracuse. The Boman consul Marcellus, 
when he subdued the city near two centuries afterwards, pre- 
scribed the rule of admitting into the islet none but Bomans, 
and of excluding all native Syracusan residents.^ 

Such mighty works of fortification, combined with so extensive 
a revolution both in property and in domicile, cannot 
accomplished in less than a considerable 
Dionysius— time, nor without provoking considerable resistance 
^Syracuse. iJi detail. Nor is it to be forgotten that the pecuniary 
cost of such fortification must have been very heavy. 
How Dionysius contrived to levy the money we do not know. 
Aristotle informs us that the contributions which he exacted from 
the Syracusans were so exorbitant, that within the space of five 
years the citizens had paid into his hands their entire property j 
that is, 20 per cent per annum upon their whole property.® To 
what years this statement refers we do not know, nor what was 
the amount of contribution exacted on the special occasion now 


1 Diodto. xiv. 78. 

So also after the death of the elder 
Dionysius, Dlutarch speaks of his nuli- 
tarjr force as having been ^appiptov 
iivptavSpov <jiv\(uct}v (Plutarch, Dion, c. 
10), These expressions, however, have 


little pretence to numerical accuracy. 

2 Cicero in Verrem, v. 32, 84 ; 8S, 98. 

^ SAristotel, Politic, v. 9, 4, jcal 
ei<r(f>opd ruv ^rvpayuiKO ' iari) ey 

Triyre yap irecriv iiru At^ovvartov tt)V ov»- 
vCav dtracav (rvvefiatye. 
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before ns. But we may justly infer from it that Dionysius would 
not scruple to lay his hand heavily upon the Syracusans for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of his fortifications, and that tho 
simultaneous burthen of large contributions would thus come to 
aggravate the painful spoliation and transfers of property, and the 
still more intolerable mischiefs of a numerous standing army 
domiciled as masters in the heart of the city. Under such circum- 
stances, we are not surprised to learn that the discontent among 
the Syracusans was extreme, and that numbers of them were 
greatly mortified at having let slip the favourable opportunity of 
excluding Dionysius when the Horsemen were actually for a 
moment masters of Syracuse, before he suddenly came back from 
Gela.i 

Whatever might be the extent of indignation actually felt, there 
could be no concert or manifestation in Syracuse, under ^ ^ 
a watchful despot with the overwhelming force as- 463’. 
sembled in Ortygia. But a suitable moment speedily Dionysius 
occurred. Having completed his fortress and new appro- 
priation for the assured maintenance of the mercenaries, against the 
Dionysius resolved to attempt a conquest of the auto- Sin 7 of 
nomous Sikel tribes in the interior of the island, some sJiJfers 
of whom had sided with Carthage in the recent war. atHerbosa 
He accordingly marched out with a military force, 
consisting partly of his mercenary troops, partly of 
armed Syracusan citizens, under a commander named 
Dorikus, While he was laying siege to the town of Erhessus, the 
Syracusan troops, finding themselves assembled in arms and 
animated with one common sentiment, began to concert measures 
for open resistance to Dionysius. The commander Dorikus, in 
striving to repress these manifestations, lifted up his hand to 
chastise one of, the most mutinous speakers upon which the 
soldiers rushed forward in a body to defend him. They slew 
Dorikus, and proclaimed themselves again with loud shouts free 
Syracusan citizens, calling upon all their comrades in the camp 
to unite against the despot. They also sent a message forthwith 
to the town of .Etna, inviting the immediate junction of the 
Syracusan Horsemen, who had sought shelter there in their exile 

3 Diodorus, xiv. 7. rence very similar at MondS in Thrace^ 

2 Dioddr. XIV. 7. Compare an occur- (Thncyd. iv. 130). 
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from Dionysius. Their appeal found the warmest sympathy 
among the .Syracusan soldiers in the camp, all of whom declared 
themselves decisively against the despot^ and prepared for every 
effort to recover their liberty. 

So rapidly did this sentiment break out into vehement and 
The Syra- unanimous action, that Dionysius was too much in- 
^th attempt to put it down at once by means 

assistance of his mercenaries. Profiting by the lesson which he 
Sd ' received after the return march from Gela, he raised 

besie^e^’ the siege of Erbessus forthwith, and returned to Syra- 
Dionysius cuse to make sure of his position in Ortygia, before his 
in Ortygia. Syracusan enemies could arrive there. Meanwhile the 
latter, thus left full of joy and confidence, as well as masters of 
the cam}), chose for their leaders those soldiers who had slain 
Dorikus, and found themselves speedily reinforced by the Horse- 
men, or returning exiles from .^tna. Resolved to spare no eftbrt 
for liberating Syracuse, they sent envoys to Mess^ne and Rhegium, 
as well as co Corinth, for aid; while they at the same time 
marched with ail their force to Syracuse, and encamped on the 
lieights of Epipolse. It is not clear whether they remained in 
this position, or whether they were enabled, through the sympathy 
of the population, to possess themselves further of the outer city 
Achradina, and with its appendages Tycha and Neapolis. Diony- 
sius was certainly cut off from all communication with the country ; 
but he maintained himself in his impregnable position in Ortygia, 
now exclusively occupied by his chosen partisans and mercenaries. 
If he even continued master of Achradina, he must have been 
prevented from easy communication with it. The assailants 
extended themselves under the walls of Ortygia, from Epipolae to 
the Greater as well as to the Lesser Harbour.^ A considerable 
naval force was sent to their aid from Mess4nS and Rhegium, 
giving to them the means of Mocking him up on the sea-side ; 
while the Corinthians, though they could grant no further assist- 
ance, testified their sym})athy by sending NikoteMs as adviser.* 
The leaders of the movement proclaimed Syracuse again a free 
city, offered large rewards for the head of Dionysius, and pro- 
mised equal citizenship to all the mercenaries who should desert 
him. 


1 DiodCr. xiv. 8. 


s Dioddr. xiv. 10. 
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Several of the mercenaries, attracted by such offers, as well as 
intimidated by that appearance of irresistible force 
which characterizes the first burst of a popular move- Dfonysiu^i- 
nient, actually came over and were well received. Je applies 
Everything seemed to promise success to the msur- Campamans 
gents, who, not content with the slow process of th^^man' 
bloclcade, brought up battering-machines and vehe- 
mently assaulted the walls of Ortygia. Nothing now- 
saved Dionysius except those elaborate fortifications which he 
had so recently erected, defying all attack. And even though 
sheltered by them, his position appeared to be so desperate, that 
desertion from Ortygia every day increased. He himself began 
to abandon the hope of maintaining his dominion; discussing 
with his intimate friends the alternative, between death under a 
valiant but hopeless resistance, and safety purchased by a dis- 
honourable flight. There remained but one means of rescue : to 
purchase the immediate aid of a body of 1200 mercenary Campa- 
nian cavalry, now in the Carthaginian service, and stationed 
probably at Gela or Agrigentiim. His brother-in-law Polyxenus 
advised him to mount his swiftest horse, to visit in person the 
Campanians, and bring them to the relief of Ortygia. But this 
counsel was strenuously resisted by two intimate friends, Heloris 
and Megaklls, who both impressed upon him that the royal robe 
was the only honourable funeral garment, and that, instead of 
quitting his post at full speed, he ought to cling to it untQ he 
was dragged away by the leg.^ Accordingly, Dionysius deter- 
mined to hold out, without quitting Ortygia ; sending private 
envoys to the Campanians, with promises of large pay if they 
would march immediately to his defence. The Carthaginians 
were probably under obligation not to oppose this, having 


1 Diodbr. xiv. 8 ; xx. 78. IsokratSs, 
Or^ vi. (Archidamus), sect. 49. 

It appears that Timteus the historian 
ascnhed this last observation to Phihs- 
tus, and DiodOrus copies Timtens in 
one of the passages above referred to, 
though not in the other. But Philistus 
himself in his history asserted that the 
observation had been made by another 
person (Plutarch, Dion, c. 35). 

The saying seems to have been 
remembered and cited long after- 
wards in Syracuse, hut cited as having 


been delivered ly Dionysius himself, 
not as addressed to him (Livy, xxiv. 
22 ). 

IsokratOs, while recording the 
saying, represents it as having been 
delivered when the Carthaginians were 
pressing Syracuse hardly by siege, hav- 
ing in mind doubtless the siege or 
blockade undertaken by Imilkon seven 
years afterwards. Bnt 1 emprehond 
this to he a misconception. Tho story 
seems to suit better to the earlier occa- 
sion named by Dioddrus. 
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ensured to Dionysius by special ai'Licle of treaty the possession of 
Syracuse. 

To gain time for their arrival by deluding and disarming the 
He amuses assailants, Dionysius affected to abandon all hope of 
prolo^iged defence, and sent to req^uest permission to 
feigned quit the city, along with his private friends and effects. 

Permission was readily granted to him to depart with 
the Cam- five triremes. But as soon as this evidence of success 
vS^of had been acquired, the assailants without abandoned 
Dionysius, themselves to extravagant joy and confidence, con- 
sidering Dionysius as already subdued, and the siege as concluded. 
Not merely was all further attack suspended, but the forces were 
in a great measure broken up. The Horsemen were disbanded, 
by a proceeding alike unjust and ungrateful, to be sent back to 
./Etna ; while the hoplites dispersed about the country to their 
various lands and properties. The same dijSiculty of keeping a 
popular force long together for any military operation requiring 
time, which had been felt when the Athenians besieged their 
usurpers Kylon and Peisistratus in the acropolis,^ was now 
experienced in regard to the siege of Ortygia, Tired with the 
length of the siege, the Syracusans blindly abandoned themselves 
to the delusive assurance held out by Dionysius, without taking 
heed to maintain their force and efficiency undiminished, until 
his promised departure should be converted into a reality. In 
this unprepared and disorderly condition, they were surprised by 
the sudden arrival of the Campanians,® who, attacking and 
defeating them with considerable loss, forced their way through 
to join Dionysius in Ortygia. At the same time a reinforcement 
of 300 fresh mercenaries reached him by sea. The face of affairs 
was now completely changed. The recent defeat produced among 
the assailants not only discouragement, but also mutual recrimi- 
nation and quarreL Some insisted upon stiU prosecuting the 
siege of Ortygia, while others, probably the friends of the recently 
dismissed Horsemen, declared in favour of throwing it up 

1 Herodot. ▼. 71 , Thticydidds, i. 112. look at the position of AgTrium on the 

2 It is said that the Campanians, on map, it seems difficult to understand 
their way to Syracuse, passed by how mercenaries coming from the 
Agyrinm, and deposited their baggage Carthaginian territory, and in great 
in the care of Agyris the despot of haste to reach Syracuse, can have 
that town (Dioddr. 3dy. 9). But if we passed anywhere near to it. 
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altogether and joining the Horsemen at .2Etna — a resolution 
which they seem at once to have executed. Observing his 
opponents thus enfeebled and torn by dissension, Dionysius 
sallied out and attacked them, near the suburb called Neapolis or 
Newtown, on the south-west of Achradina. He was victorious, 
and forced them to disperse. But he took great pains to prevent 
slaughter of the fugitives, riding up himself to restrain his own 
troops ; and he subsequently buried the slain with due solemnity. 
He was anxious by these proceedings to conciliate the remainder ; 
for the most warlike portion of his opponents had retired to ^tna, 
where no less than 7000 hoplites were now assembled along with 
the Horsemen. Dionysius sent thither envoys to invite them to 
return to Syracuse, promising the largest amnesty for the past. 
But it was in vain that his envoys expatiated upon his recent 
forbearance towards the fugitives and decent interment of the 
slain. Few could be induced to come back, except such as had 
left their wives and families at Syracuse in his power. The 
larger proportion, refusing all trust in his word and all submission 
to his command, remained in exile at iEtna. Such as did return 
were well treated, in hopes of inducing the rest gradually to 
follow their example.^ 

Thus was Dionysius rescued from a situation apparently 
desperate, and re-established in his dominion ; chiedy b.c. 403. 
through the rash presumption (as on the former pjouygius 
occasion after the retreat from Gela), the want ot stoengtiiens 
persevering union, and the absence of any commanding despotism 
leader, on the part of his antagonists. His first “ 

proceeding was to dismiss the newly-arrived Campa- ajiswtwic^ 
nians. For though he had to thank them mainly for ify the 
his restoration, he was well aware that they were |^t^ 
utterly faithless, and that on the first temptation they Ni^otei^ 
were likely to turn against him.* But he adopted thian is put 
other more efficient means for strengthening his to death, 
dominion in Syracuse, and for guarding against a repetition ot 

1 DiodCr. xiv. 9. xiv. 48), where they were welcomed and 

2 DiodOr. xiv 9. The subsequent hospitably treated by the inhabitants, 
proceedings of the Campanians justified In the night they set upon the 
nis wisdom in dismissing them. They Entellan citizens by surprise, put them 
went to Entella (a town among the all to death, married their widows and 
dependencies of Carthage, in the daugliters, and kept possession of the 
south-western portion of Sicily— Diod. town for themselves. 
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that danger from which he had so recently escaped. He was 
assisted in his proceedings hy a Lacedaemonian envoy named 
Aristus, recently despatched by the Spai*tans for the ostensible 
purpose of bringing about an amicable adjustment of parties at 
Syracuse. While NikotelSs, who had been sent from Corinth, 
espoused the cause of the Syracusan people, and put himself at 
their head co obtain for them more or less of free government, 
Aristus, on the contrary, lent himself to the schemes of Dionysius. 
He seduced the people away from Nikotel^s, whom he impeached 
and caused to be slain. Next, pretending himself to act along 
with the people, and to employ the great ascendency of Sparta in 
defence of their freedom, i he gained their confidence, and then 
betrayed them. The despot was thus enabled to strengthen 
himself more decisively than before, and probably to take off the 
effective popular leaders thus made known to him ; while the 
mass of the citizens were profoundly discouraged by finding 
Sparta enlisted in the conspiracy against their liberties. 

Of this renovated tide of success Dionysius took advantage to 
He disarms another important blow. During the season of 

the harvest, while the citizens were busy in the fields, he 

cmzens— caused the houses in the city to be searched, and seized 
all the arms found therein. Not satisfied with thus 
cations of robbing his opponents of the means of attack, he 
au^&8 further proceeded to consti'uct additional fortifications 
n^^^forco' Ortygia, to augment his standing 

army ot mercenaries, and co build fresh ships. Feeling 
more than ever that his dominion was repugnant to the Syra- 
cusans, and rested only on naked force, he thus surrounded 
himself with precautions probably stronger than any other 
Grecian despot had ever accumulated. He was yet further 
strengthened by the pronounced and active support of Sparta, 
now at the maximum of her imperial ascendency,® and by the 

^ Dioddr. xiv. 10. dWtrrtftAav (ot rov KopivBiov &ipriy^ 

AoKeScufxdvtiOL) 'ApicTTOV, dvSpa rStv «irt- ovfievov ri^v SvpoucovflrtW * tov^ Sk vt<r" 
Xvp 0 X 01 ^ 0 * 09 , fxiv Ady^ Tedtravras 7rpoooi»5, rhv fiiv r^papvQv 

vpoa-Troiovfievot. KaraXntilv rrjv Svvacr- ixrp^phy KaT€ 0 Tij<r«, 5 id Si rijt irpafawy 
TeicLVf r|J B* dAijSetqi <TTr«vSovT«s av^rj<rM ravrrji doxTjjaovciy ewoiTjo'ffv oc&tSp &fxa 

rvpavnBa’ i^Km^ov ydp <ruy<eaTa- Kal ijjy irarpCSa. Compare Xiv. 70. 
<rK€vd^ovTtis r^v CLp^if^ ifirYjKOov 2 DiodOr. xi 7 . 10. xiat rd Aotird wap- 

rhv Ciioydctov Sid rd? eitipy€<ria^. 6 S’ e0'KevdC«TO irphi rhy dcr4>d\vMy 
A^itTros xaraTrAflvira; ^vpaKoviras, rvpavvtSo^f at &v cpyoi? 7}Sr] iretpav 
KOI rjp Tvpdvv(p AdOpo ir«pl toiJtwi/ Sia- <lAi 7 ^S) 9 , Sn rrau VTTopLcVovtriv ol Svpo- 
Tody r< ^vpcutov(riovt dyoxrittay^ Kov<rioi 9-^ SovAedeiv. 
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presence of the mighty Lysander at Syracuse as her ambassador 
to countenance and exalt him.^ The Spartan alliance, however, 
did not prevent him from enrolling among his mercenaries a 
considerable fraction of the Messenians, the bitter enemies of 
Sparta, who were now driven out of Naupaktus and Kephallenia 
with no other possession left except their arms,^ and whose 
restoration to Peloponnesus by Epameinondas, about thirty years 
afterwards, has been described in a preceding chapter. 

So large a mercenary force, while the people at Syracuse were 
prostrate and in no condition for resistance, naturally b.o. 401 — 
tempted Dionysius to seek conquest as well as plunder . 
beyond the border. Not choosing as yet to provoke a conquere 
war with Carthage, he turned his arms to the north and 

and north-west of the Syracusan territory ; the ieontini. 
Grecian (Chalkidic or Ionic) cities, Naxus, Katana, and Leontini, 
and the Sikels, towards the centre of Sicily. The three Chalkidic 
cities were the old enemies of Syracuse, but Leontini had been 
conquered by the Syracusans even before the Athenian expedition, 
and remained as a Syracusan possession until the last peace with 
the Carthaginians, when it had been declared independent. 
Naxus and Katana had contrived to retain their independence 
against Syracuse, even after the ruin of the Athenian armament 
under Nikias. At the head of a powerful force, Dionysius 
marched out from Syracuse first against the town of iEtna, 
occupied by a considerable body of Syracusan exiles hostile to his 
dominion. Though the place was strong by situation,® yet these 
men, too feeble to resist, were obliged to evacuate it ; upon which 
he proceeded to attack Leontini* But on summoning the inhabi- 
tants to surrender, he found his propositions rejected, and every 
preparation made for a strenuous defence ; so that he could do 
nothing more than plunder the territory around, and then advanced 
onward into the interior Sikel territory, towards Enna and Erbita. 

His march in this direction, however, was little more than a 
feint, for the purpose of masking his real views upon Naxus and 
Katana, with both which cities he had already evened intrigues* 
Arkesilaus, general of Katana, and Prokl^, general of Naxus, 
were both carrying on corrupt negotiations for the purpose of 
selling to him the liberty of their native cities. Until the 
1 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2. a DiodOr. xiv. 34, s DlodOr. xiv, 68. 

8—29 
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negotiations were completed, Dionysius wished to appear as if 
turning his arms elsewhere, and therefore marched against Enna. 
Here he entered into conspiracy with an Ennsean citizen named 
Aeimnestus, whom he instigated to seize the sceptre of his native 
town by promises of assistance, on condition of being himself 
admitted afterwards. Aeimnestus made the attempt and 
succeeded, but did not fulfil his engagement to Dionysius, who 
resented this proceeding so vehemently, that he assisted the 
Ennseans in putting down Aeimnestus, delivered him as prisoner 
into their hands, and then retired, satisfied with such revenge, 
without further meddling. He next marched against Erbita, 
before which he passed his time with little or no result, until the 
bribes promised at Naxus and Katana had taken ejffect. 

At length the terms were fully settled. Dionysius was 
admitted at night by Arkesilaus into Katana, seized the city, 
disarmed the inhabitants, and planted there a powerful garrison. 
Naxus was next put into his hands by the like corruption on the 
part of Prokl§s, who was rewarded with a large bribe, and with 
the privilege of preserving his kinsmen. Both cities were given 
up to be plundered by his soldiers, after which the walls as well 
a tlie houses were demolished, and the inhabitants sold as slaves. 
The dismantled site of Katana was then assigned to a body of 
Campanian mercenaries in the service of Dionysius, who how- 
ever retained in liis possession lio'slages for their fidelity the 
site of Naxus, to the indigenous Sikels in the neighbourhood. 
These caj)tures struck so much terror into the Leontines, that 
when Dionysius renewed his attack upon them, they no longer 
felt competent to resist. He req^iiired them to surrender their 
city, to remove to Syracuse, and there to reside for the future as 
citizens ; which term meant, at the actual time, as subjects of his 
despotism. The Leontines obeyed the req^uisition, and their city 
thus again became an appendage of Syracuse.^ 

These conquests of Dionysius, achieved mainly by corrupting 
Great generals of Naxus and Katana, were of serious 

power of moment, and spread so much alarm among the Sikels 
EoumiaSxi interior that Archonid^s, the Sikel prince of 

of Alwsa by Erbita, thought it prudent to renounce his town and 
Archoni(i6». withdrawing to a new site beyond the Nebrodo 

DiodOr. xiv. 16. s "Dioddr. xiv 16. 
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mountains, on the northern coast of the island, more out of the 
reach of Syracusan attack. Here, with his mercenary soldiers, 
and with a large portion of his people who voluntarily accom- 
panied him, he founded the town of Alsesa.^ 

Strengthened at home by these successes abroad, the sanguine 
despot of Syracuse was stimulated to still greater b.o. 400— 
enterprises. He resolved to commence aggressive war 
with the Carthaginians. But against such formidable of D'onysius 
enemies large preparations were indispensable, defen- 
sive as well as offensive, before his design could be Carthage, 
proclaimed. First he took measures to ensure the defensibility 
of Syracuse against all contingencies. Five Grecian cities on the 
south of the island, one of them the second in Sicily, had already 
undergone the deplorable fate of being sacked by a Carthaginian 
host — a calamity which might possibly be in reserve for Syracuse 
also, especially if she herself provoked a war, unless the most 
elaborate precautions were taken to render a successful blockade 
impossible. 

Now the Athenian blockade under Nikias had impressed 
valuable lessons on the mind of every Syracusan. locality of 
The city had then been well-nigh blocked up by a dange^^ 
wall of circumvallation carried from sea to sea, which 
was actually more than half completed, and would ijeen 
have been entirely completed had the original com- the 
mander been Demosthenes instead of Nikias. The man siege, 
prodigious importance of the slope of Epipolse to the safety of 
the city had been demonstrated by the most unequivocal 
evidence. 

In a preceding volume I have already described the site of 
Syracuse, and the relation of this slope to the outer city called 
Achradiua. Epipolse was a gentle ascent west of Acliradiua. It 
was bordered, along both the north side and the south side, by 
lines of descending cliff, cut down precipitously, about twenty 
feet deep in their lowest part. These lines of cliff nearly 
-converged at the summit of the slope called Euryalus, leaving a 
narrow pass or road between elevated banks, which communicated 

1 DiodOr. xiv. I«. This Archonldfis Nikias and tbe Athenian invaders 
may probably have been son of the against Symense, died just before 
£ikel prince Arclionidds, who, hav- Gyli])pus reached Sicily (Thucydides, 
ing taken active part as an ally of vii. 1). 
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with the country both north and west of Syracuse. Epipolse thus 
formed a triangle upon an inclined plane, sloping upward from 
its base, the outer wall of Achradina, to its apex at Euryalus ; 
and having its two sides formed, the one by the northern, the 
other by the southern, line of cliffs. This apex formed a post of 
the highest importance, commanding the narrow road which 
approached Epipolse from its western extremity or summit, and 
through which alone it was easy for an anny to get on the 
declivity of Epipolse, since the cliffs on each side were steep, 
though less steep on the northern side than on the southern.^ 
Unless an enemy acq_uired possession of this slope, Syracuse could 
never be blocked up from the northern sea at Trogilus to the 
Great Harbour — an enterprise which Nikias and the Athenians 
were near accomplishing, because they first surprised from the 
northward the position of Euryalus, and from thence poured 
down upon the slope of Epipolae. I have already described how 
the arrival of Gylippus deprived them of superiority in the field 
at a time when their line of circumvallation was already half 
finished ; having been carried from the centre of Epipolae south- 
ward down to the Great Harbour, and being partially completed 
from the same point across the northern half of Epipolse to the 
sea at Trogilus ; how he next intercepted their farther progress 
by carrying out from the outer wall of Achradina a cross- wall 
traversing their intended line of circumvallation and ending at 
the northern cliff j how he finally erected a fort or guard-post on 
the summit of Euryalus, which he connected with the cross- wall 
just mentioned by a single wall of junction carried down the 
slope of Bpipolm.® 

Both the danger which Syracuse had then incurred, and the 
means whereby it had been obviated, were fresh in the recollec- 
tion of Dionysius. Since the Athenian siege, the Syracusans 
may perhaps have preserved the fort erected by Gylippus near 
Euryalus ; but they had pulled down the wall of junction, the 


iSee the Dissertation of Saveno 
Cavallari— Zur Topograpliie von Syra- 
lais (Gbttingen, 1846), p 2^ 

sSee, for a further exposition of 
these points, mv account of the siege 
of Syracuse by the Athenians, oh lix., 
lx., and the Appendix at the end of 


the sixth volunae, illustrated by 
two plans of the city and its en- 
virons. - , . , j 

The reader will also find at the end 
of the present volume a Plan of 
Syracuse as it stood after the additions 
made by Dionysius 
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cross-wall, and the outer wall of protection constructed between 
the arrival of Nikias in Sicily and his commencement 
of the siege, enclosing the sacred precinct of Apollo 
Temenit^s. The outer city of Syracuse was thus 
left with nothing but the wall of Achradina, with sius along 
its two suburbs or excrescences, Tych5 and Neapolis. SSSdge'of 
Dionysius now resolved to provide for Syracuse a 
protection substantially similar to that contrived by “P to the 
Gylippus, yet more comprehensive, elaborate, and 
permanent. He carried out an outer line of defence, starting 
from the sea near the port called Trogilus, enclosing^ the suburb 
called Tych^ (which adjoined Achradina to the north-west), and 
then ascending westward, along the brink of the northern cliff of 
Epipolse, to the summit of that slope at Euryalus, The two 


extremities thus became connected together— not, as in the time 
of Gylippus, 1 by a single cross- wall out from the city- wall to the 
northern cliff, and then joined at an angle by another single wall 
descending the slope of Epipolse from Euryalus, but— by one 
continuous new line bordering the northern cliff down to the sea. 
And the new line, instead of being a mere single wall, was now 
built under the advice of the best engineers, with lofty and 
frequent towers interspersed throughout its length, to serve both 
as means of defence and as permanent quarters for soldiers. Its 
length was thirty stadia (about 3jr English miles); it was con- 
structed of large stones carefully hewn, some of them four feet 
in length.® The quarries at hand supplied abundant materials, 
and for the labour necessary, Dionysius brought together all the 
population of the city and its neighbourhood, out of whom he 
selected 60,000 of the most effective hands to work on the wall. 


Others were ordered to cut the stones in the quarry, while 6000 
teams of oxen were put in harness to draw them to the spot 
The work was set out by furlongs and by smaller spaces of 100 
feet each to regiments of suitable number, each under the direc- 
tion of an overseer,® 


As yet we have heard little about Dionysius except acts of 
fraud, violence, and spoliation for the purpose of establishing 


I 75. four feet ; but this does not certainly 

* liioaor. xiv. 18. \l6iav rtTpanSBuiv, appear. 

The stones way have been cubes of s Diodor. xiv. 18. 
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his own dominion over Syracuse, and aggrandizing himfeelf by 
new conquests on the borders. But thib new Ibrtifica- 
o?§?ework tion was a work of different import. Instead of being, 
all walls in Ortygia, a guardhouse both 

the Syi'a- of defence and aggression merely for himself against 

wSi w by tiie people of Syracuse, it was a valuable protec- 

tion to the people, and to himself along with 
them, against foreign besiegers. It tended much to 
guarantee Syracuse from those disasters which had so recently 
befallen Agrigentum and the other cities. Accordingly, it was 
exceedingly popular among the Syracusans, and produced 
between them and Dionysius a sentiment of friendship and 
harmony such as had not before been seen. Every man laboure<l 
at the work not merely with good-will, but with enthusiasm j 
while the despot himself displayed unwearied zeal, passing 
whole days on the spot, and taking part in all the hardship and 
difficulty. He showed himself everywhere amidst the mass, as 
an unguarded citizen, without suspicion or reserve, in marked 
contrast with the harshness of his previous demeanour,^ pro- 
claiming rewards for the best and most rapid workmen ; he also 
provided attendance or relief for those whose strength gave way. 
Such was the emulation thus inspired, that the numbers 
assembled, often toiling by night as well as by day, completed 
the whole wall in the space of twenty days. The fort at Eury- 
alus, which formed the termination of this newly-constructed 
line of wall, is probably not to be understood as comprised 
within so short a period of execution ; at least in its complete 
consummation. For the defences provided at this fort (either 
now or at a later period) were prodigious in extent as well as 
elaborate in workmanship ; and the remains of them exhibit, 
even to modern observers, the most complete specimen preserved 
to us of ancient fortification.® To bring them into such a con- 
dition must have occupied a longer time than twenty days. 
Even as to the wall, perhaps, twenty days is rather to be under- 

1 DiodOr. xiv. 18. Ka96\ov Si avo- 2 According to the testimony of 
B4fuw3rs rh ^pxv^ fidpo^t iSwn)v av- Saveriu Cavallaii, the architect under 
'Av aTTirSeiKype, &c, whose directions the excavations were 

Compare cap. 46 and cap. 47— made in 1889, whereby these remains 
fuir 0 vvt €9 rh fidpo^ rijf rSiv 4toivUuiv iirt- were tti’St fully disclosed (Zur Xopo- 
tc^a.nta's^ Ac. graphie von fcjyraku^i, p. 21). 
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Stood as indicating the time required for the essential continuity 
of its line, leaving towers, gates, &c., to be added afterwards. 

To provide defence for Syracuse against a besieging army, 
however, was only a small part of the extensive b.c.399~ 
schemes of Dionysius. What he meditated was 
aggressive war against the Carthaginians ; for which 
purpose, he not only began to accumulate prepara- 
tions of every kind on the most extensive scale, but 
also modified his policy both towards the Syracusans 
and towards the other Sicilian Greeks, »ians. 

Towards the Syracusans his conduct underwent a material 
change. The cruelty and oppression which had 
hitherto marked his dominion was discontinued ; he no ment in the 
longer put men to death, or sent them into banish- 
ment, with the same merciless hand as before. In towaidsthe 
place of such tyranny, he now substituted comparative 
mildness, forbearance, and conciliation.^ Where the system had 
before been so fraught with positive maltreatment to many and 
alarm to all, the mitigation of it must have been sensibly as well 
as immediately felt. And when we make present to our minds 
the relative position of Dionysius and the Syracusans, we shall 
see that the evil inflicted by his express order by no means repre- 
sented the whole amount of evil which they suffered. He 
occupied the impregnable fortress of Ortygia, with the entire 
harbour, docks, and maritime means of the city. The numerous 
garrison in his pay, and devoted to him, consisted in great part 
of barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers and of liberated slaves, 
probably also non- Hellenic. The Syracusans resident in the 
outer city and around were not only destitute of the means of 
defensive concert and organization, hut were jflso disarmed. For 
these mercenaries either pay was to be provided from the contri- 
butions of the citizens, or lands from tlieir properties ; for them, 
and for other partisans also, Dionysius had enforced spoliations 
and transfers of land and house-property by wholesale,® Now, 
while the despot himself was inflicting tyrannical sentences for 
his own purposes, we may be sure that these men, the indispen- 


' 1 DiodCr. Xiv, 45.^ imTidero y&p -nSYi i^pxe rav {urortrayfiivtav, ovr€ ^ovevcat^, 
TO viKpoy rvpavvCSoSf «ai fACTajSoAAo- owt« <^vya5as Ka,6£irtp ti<a$eu 

p.€vov «i 9 imtiKnaVt ^t,Xav$po»ir6T*ipov 2 BtodCt. 7. 
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sable instruments of his tyranny, would neither of themselves be 
disposed to respect the tranquillity of the other citizens, nor be 
easily constrained to do so. It was not, therefore, merely from 
the systematic misrule of the chief that the Syracusans had to 
suffer, but also from the insolence and unruly appetites of the 
subordinates. And accordingly they would be doubly gainers, 
when Dionysius, from anxiety to attack the Carthaginians, 
thought it prudent to soften the rigour of his own proceedings ; 
since his example, and in case of need his interference, would 
restrict the licence of his own partisans. I'he desire for foreign 
conquest made it now his interest to conciliate some measure of 
goodwill from the Syracusans, or at least to silence antipathies 
which might become embarrassing if they broke out in the midst 
of a war. And he had in this case the advantage of resting on 
another antipathy, powerful and genuine in their minds. Hating 
as well as fearing Carthage, the Syracusans cordially sympathized 
in the aggressive schemes of Dionysius against her, which held 
out a prospect of relief from the tyranny under which they 
groaned, and some chance of procuring a restoration of the arms 
snatched from them.^ 

Towards the Sicilian Greeks, also, the conduct of Dionysius 
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was mainly influenced by his anti-Carthaginian proj ects, 
which made him eager to put aside, or at least to defer, 
all possibilities of war in other quarters. The inhabi- 
tants of Khegium, on the Italian side of the Strait of 
Messina, had recently manifested a disposition to 
attack him. They were of common Clialkidic origin 
with Naxus and Katana, the two cities which Diony- 
sius had recently conquered and enslaved. Sixteen 
years before, when the powerful Athenian armament 
visited Sicily with the ostensible view of protecting 
the Chalkidic cities against Syracuse, the Rhegines, in 


spite of their fellowship of race, had refused the invitation of 
Nikias® to lend assistance, being then afraid of Athens. But 
subsequent painful experience had taught them, that to residents 
in or near Sicily, Syracuse was the more formidable enemy of the 
two. The ruin of Naxus and Katana, with the great extension of 
Syracusan dominion northward, had filled them with apprehen- 


i Bioddr. xiv, 46. * Thucyd. vi. 46, 
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sion from Dionysius, similar to the fears of Carthage, inspired to 
the Syracusans themselves by the disasters of Agrigen turn and 
Gela. Anxious to revenge their enslaved kinsmen, the Rhegines 
projected an attack upon Dionysius before his power should 
become yet more formidable — a resolution in which they were 
greatly confirmed by the instigations of the Syracusan exiles (now 
driven from ^tna and the other neighbouring cities to Rhegium), 
confident in their assurances that insurrection would break out 
against Dionysius at Syracuse, so soon as any foreign succour 
should be announced as approaching. Envoys were sent across 
the strait to Mess^n^, soliciting co-operation against Dionysius, 
upon the urgent plea that the ruin of Naxus and Katana could 
not be passed over, either in generosity or in prudence, by 
neighbours on either side of the strait. These representations 
made so much impression on the generals of MessenS, that without 
consulting the public assembly they forthwith summoned the 
military force of the city, and marched along with the Rhegines 
towards the Syracusan frontier — 6000 Rhegine and 4000 Messe- 
nian hoplites, 600 Rhegine and 400 Messenian horsemen, with 
50 Rhegine triremes. But when they reached the frontiers of the 
Messenian territory, a large portion of the soldiers refused to 
follow their generals farther. A citizen named Laomedon 
headed the opposition, contending that the generals had no 
authority to declare war without a public vote of the city, and 
that it was imprudent to attack Dionysius unprovoked. Such was 
the effect of these remonstrances, that the Messenian soldiers re- 
turned back to their city; while the Rhegines, believing themselves 
to be inadequate to the enterprise single-handed, went home also.' 

Apprised of the attack meditated, Dionysius had already led 
his troops to defend the Syracusan frontier. But he 
now re-conducted them back to Syracuse, and peace with • 
listened favourably to propositions for peace which 
speedily reached him, from Rhegium and Messfinl.® a 

He was anxious to conciliate them for the present, at 
all price, in order that the Carthaginians, when he propos^Dn 
came to execute his plans, might find no Grecian by^the^Sty. 
allies to co-operate with them in Sicily. He acquired lie is greatly 
an influence in MessenS, by making to the city large 

1 Dioddr. xiv. 40. 3 DiodOr. xiv. 40. 
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concessions of conterminous territory ; on which side of the 
border, or how acquired, we do not know. He further endea- 
voured to open an intimate connexion with Rhegium by marrying 
a Rhegine wife ; with which view he sent a formal message to 
the citizens, asking permission to contract such an alliance, 
accompanied with a promise to confer upon them important 
Oenetits, both in territorial aggrandizement and in other ways. 
After a public debate, the Rhegines <leclined his proposition. 
The feeling in their city was decidedly hostile to Dionysius, as 
the recent destroyer of Naxus and Katana ; and it appears that 
some of the speakers expressed themselves with contemptuous 
asperity, remarking that the daughter of the public executioner 
was the only fit wife for hini.^ Taken by itself, the refusal would 
be sufficiently galling to Dionysius ; but when coupled with 
such insulting remarks (probably made in public debate in the 
presence of his own envoys, for it seems not credible that the 
words should have been embodied in the formal reply or resolu- 
tion of the assembly 3), it left the bitterest animosity— a feeling 
which we shall hereafter find in full operation. 

Refused at Rhegium, Dionysius sent to prefer a similar 
Tie maices a request, with similar offers, at the neighbouring city 
of Lokri, where it was favourably entertained. It 
w^^from is remarkable that Aristotle comments upon this 
acquiescence of the Lokrians as an act of grave 
^Sianies imprudence, and as dictated only by the anxiety of 
a Lokrian the principal citizens, in an oligarchical government, 
nSoed to for aggrandizement to themselves out of 
Doris. alliance. The request would not have been 

granted (Aristotle observes) either in a democracy or in a well- 
balanced aristocracy. The marital connexion now contracted by 
"Dionysius with a Lokrian female, Doris, the daughter of a citizen 
of distinction named Xenetus, produced as an ultimate conse- 
quence the overthrow of the oligarchy of Lokri.® And even 

1 Dio(i6r. xiv. 44, 105, 107. yapxt.Kd.i elvai^ paWov TTKiovtKrov<rtv ot 

^ DiodOrus, where he diet mentions yvaipipoL* oloi/ koX iv AcucfSaiuoi't uf 
the answer, does not j^vethis remark o^iyovt al^ovcrttu fpxovrttt^ Kal 
as comprised in it ; though he ironli^ on ay dfXuert roU yv»pip.ot^ pah- 
afterwards ollndes to it as having Xov, Kal KyjSevnv dihovci* koX if 

i>een ictid to be (<f>a<ri) so comprisod AoKpS>v iroXmta am&httTO </c 
(xiv, 4 ^;i.07). 1 ^ ^ Atov’vtriov KrfBtia^ * t Sy}p6KparC<f ovk 

J^Aristot. Politic* V. 6,7. €Tt 5ia 70 av ey«v<ro, a*' iv apKTfoKparta cO 
traCM ra? apttrroKpaTije&s irobtreiag 6 X 1 - ptpiypiv^. 
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among the Lokrians the request was not granted without opposi- 
tion. A citizen named Aristeid^s (one of the companions of 
Plato), whose daughter Dionysius had solicited in marriage, 
returned for answer that he would rather see her dead than 
united to a despot. In revenge for this bitter reply, Dionysius 
caused the sons of Aristeid^s to be put to death.^ 

But the amicable relations which Dionysius was at so much 
pains to establish with the Greek cities near the Strait b.o. 898 — 
of Mess^ne were destined chiefly to leave him free 
for preparations against Carthage ; which prepara- 
tions he now commenced on a gigantic scale. Efforts equipment 
80 great and varied, combined not merely with lorecast sius at 
but with all the scientific appliances then available, 
have not hitherto come before us throughout this gines, &c- 
liistory. The terrible effect with which Hannibal had recently 
employed his battering-machines against Selinus and Himera 
stimulated Dionysius to provide himself with the like imple- 
ments in greater abundance than any Greek general had ever 
before possessed. He collected at Syracuse, partly by constraint, 
partly by allurement, all the best engineers, mechanists, armourers, 
artizann, &c,, whom Sicily or Italy could furnish. He set them 
upon the construction of machines and other muniments of war, 
and upon the manufacture of arms, offensive as well as defensive, 
with the greatest possible assiduity, The arms provided were 
of great variety ; not merely such as were suitable for Grecian 
soldiers, heavy or light, but also such as were in use among the 
different barbaric tribes round the Mediterranean — Gauls, Iberians, 
Tyrrhenians, &c. — ^from whom Dionysius intended to hire mer- 
cenaries ; so that every different soldier would be furnished, on 
arriving, with the sort of weapon which had become habitual to 
him. idl Syracuse became a bustling military workshop ; not 
only the market-places, j^orticos, palmsti’ise, and ' large private 
houses, hut also the fore-chambers and back-chambers of the 
various temples. Dionysius distributed the busy multitude into 
convenient divisions, each with some eminent citizen as superin- 
tendent. Visiting them in person frequently, and reviewing 
their progress, he recompensed largely and invited to his table 
those who produced the greatest amount of finished work. As 
I Plutarch, Timoleon, c. A 
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lie further offered premiums for inventive skill, the competition 
of ingenious mechanists originated several valuable warlike 
novelties ; especially the great projectile engine for stones and 
darts, called Oatapulta, which was now for the first time devised. 
We are told that the shields fabricated during this season of assi- 
duous preparation were not less than 140,000 in number, and the 
breast-plates 14,000, many of them unrivalled in workmanship, 
destined for the body-guard and the officers. Helmets, spears, 
daggers, &c., with other aims and weapons in indefinite variety, 
were multiplied in corresponding proportion.^ The magazines of 
arms, missiles, machines, and muniments of war in every variety, 
accumulated in Ortygia, continued stupendous in amount through 
the whole life of Dionysius, and even down to the downfall of 
his 8on.2 

If the preparations for land-warfare were thus stupendous, 
those for sea-warfare were fully equal, if not superior. 
The docks of Syracuse were filled with the best ship- 
0 ?^* builders, carpenters, and artizans ; numerous wood- 
Syracuse— cutters were sent to cut ship-timber on the well- 
clothed slopes of iEtna and the Calabrian Apennines ; 
^ThebuUd provided to drag it to the 

of ships of coast, from whence it was towed in rafts to Syracuse, 
nre^s The existing naval establishment of Syracuse com- 
Queremes P^'^sed 110 triremes ; the existing docks contained 
150 ship-houses, or covered slips for the purpose 
either of building or housing a trireme. But this was very in- 
adequate to the conceptions of Dionysius, who forthwith under- 
took the construction of 160 new ship-houses, each competent to 
hold two vessels, and then commenced the building of new ships 
of war to the number of 200 ; while he at the same time put all 
the existing vessels and docks into the best state of repair. Here 
too, as in the case of the catapulta, the ingen\iity of his architects 
enabled him to stand forth as a maritime inventor. As yet, the 
largest ship of war which had ever moved on the Grecian or 
Mediterrannean water's was the trireme, which was rowed by 
three hanks or tiers of oars. It was now three centuries since the 

1 Dioddr, xiv. 42, 43. has probably abridged from him 

The historian iPhilistusharl described (Philisti Fragment, xxxiv. ed. Marx 
with much minuteness these warlike and od. Didot), 
preparations of Dionybius. DiodOms 2 piutarcii, TSmoleon, c. 18. 
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first trireme had been constructed at Corinth and Samos by the: 
inventive skill of the Corinthian Ameinokles it was not until 
the period succeeding the Persian invasion that even triremes 
had become extensively employed ; nor had any larger vessels 
ever been thought of. The Athenians, who during the interval 
between the Persian invasion and their great disaster at Syracuse 
had stood pre-eminent and set the fashion in ail nautical matters, 
were under no inducement to build above the size of the trireme. 
As their style of manoeuvring consisted of rapid evolutions and 
changes in the ship's direction, for the purpose of striking the 
weak parts of an enemy's ship with the beak of their own, so,, 
if the size of their ship had been increased, her capacity tor such 
nimble turns and movements would have been diminished. But 
the Syracusans had made no attempt to copy the rapid evolutions 
of the Athenian navy. On the contrary, when fighting against 
the latter in the confined harbour of Syracuse,*-* they had found 
every advantage in their massive build of ships and straightfor- 
ward impact of bow driven against bow. For them the larger 
ships were the more suitable and efficient j so that Dionysius, or 
his naval architects, full of ambitious aspirations, now struck 
out the plan of building ships of war with four or five banks of 
oars instead of three ; that is, quadriremes or quinqueremes, 
instead of triremes.^ Not only did the Syracusan despot thus 
equip a naval force equal in number of ships to Athens in her 
best days, but he also exhibited ships larger than Athens had 
ever possessed, or than Greece had ever conceived. 

In all these offensive preparations against Carthage, as in the 
previous defences on Epipolee, the spontaneous iin- ^ 
pulse of the Syracusans generally went hand in S97. 
hand with Dionysius.* Their sympathy and con- General 
currence greatly promoted the success of his efforts, sy- 
for this immense equipment against the common racusansin 
enemy. Even with all this sympathy, indeed, we against 
are at a loss to understand, nor are we at all in- 
formed, how he found money to meet so prodigious an outlay- 
After the material means for war had thus been completed — 

1 Thncyil. i. 13. Si rwv SvpoKOVcnW r^ rov Ai.owtrCov 

S Thncyd. vii. 86— 62. irpoeupeVet, iroAAijv avve^onutt ytv«<r6aL 

® Diodor. xiv, 42. rtit* <l>i\oTtfLtav irepl riav ottAwi/ /cara- 

4 DiodOr. xiv. 41. crufwrpodvjttovj«.^vcar ctkwt ^ v . 
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an operation which can hardly have occupied less than two 
He hires or three years — ^it remained to levy men. On this 
from^aii point, the ideas of Dionysius were not less aspiring, 
.quarters. Besides his own numerous standing force, he enlisted 
.all the most effective among the Syracusan citizens, as well as 
from cities in his dependency. He sent friendly addresses, and 
tried to acquire popularity, among the general body of Greeks 
throughout the island. Of his large fleet, one-half was manned 
with Syracusan rowers, marines, and officers ; the other half 
with seamen enlisted from abroad. He further sent envoys both 
to Italy and to Peloponnesus to obtain auxiliaries, with offers of 
the most liberal pay. From Sparta, now at the height of her 
power, and courting his alliance as a means of perpetuity to 
her own empire, he received such warm encouragement, that he 
was enabled to enlist no inconsiderable numbers in Peloponndsus ; 
while many barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers from the western 
jegions near the Mediterranean were hired also.^ He at length 
.succeeded, to his satisfaction in collecting an aggregate army, 
formidable not less from numbers and bravery than from 
•elaborate and diversified equipment His large and well-stocked 
armoury (already noticed) enabled him to furnish each newly- 
arrived soldier, from all the different nations, with native and 
appropriate weapons.** 

When all his preparations were thus complete, bis last step was 


jj 0 397 ^ celebrate his nuptials, a few days previous to the 

active commencement of the war. He married, at one 
tot^siiis wives— the Lokrian Doris 

SiUi two (already mentioned), and a Syracusan woman named 
wives on the Arislomachd, daughter of his partisan Hipparlnus (and 
iSm sister of Dion, respecting whom much will occur here- 
machfi* after). Ilie first use made of one among his newly- 
Tetnporary invented quiuquereme vessels was to sail to Lokri, 
at syrwus? decked out in the richest ornaments of gold and silver, 
for the purpose of conveying Doris in state to Ortygia. 
Aristomach§ was also brought to his house in a splen- 
•did chariot with four white horses.® He celebrated his nuptials 
with both of them in his house on the same day ; no one knew 


1 Dioddr. xiv, 43, 44, 46 * DIod6r. xiv. 41. 

8 DiodOr. xiv, 44 ; xvi. 6, 
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which bed-chamber he visited first ; and both of them continued 
constantly to live with him at the same table, with equal dignity, 
for many years. He had three children by Doris, the eldest of 
whom was Dionysius the younger, and four by Aristomachl ; but 
the latter was for a considerable time childless, which greatly 
chagrined Dionysius. Ascribing her barrenness to magical incan- 
tations, he put to death the mother of his other wife Doris, as the 
alleged worker of these mischievous influences.^ It was the 
rumour at Syracuse that AristomachS was the most beloved of 
the two. But Dionysius treated both of them well, and both of 
them equally ; moreover his son by Doris succeeded him, though 
he had two sons by the other. His nuptials were celebrated with 
banquets and festive recreations, wherein all the Syracusan citizens 
as well as the soldiers partook. The scene was probably the more 
grateful to Dionysius, as ho seems at this moment, when every 
nian*s mind was full of vindictive impulse and expected victory 
against Carthage, to have enjoyed a real short-lived popularity, 
and to have been able to move freely among the people, without 
that fear of assassination which habitually tormented his life even 
in his inmost privacy and bed-chamber, and that extremity of 
suspicion which did not except either his wives or his daughters.^ 

After a few days devoted to such fellowship and festivity, 
Dionysius convoked a public assembly, for the h© con- 
purpose of formally announcing the intended war. He vokes the 
reminded the Syracusans that the Carthaginians were aSeiSbl^ 
common enemies to Greeks in general, but most of thm to war 
all to the Sicilian Greeks, as recent events but too 
plainly testified. He appealed to their generous ^ 
sympathies on behalf of the five Hellenic cities, in the southern 
part of the island, which had lately undergone the miseries of 
capture by the generals of Carthage, and were still groaning 
under her yoke. Nothing prevented Carthage (he added) from 
attempting to extend her dominion over the rest of the island, 
except the pestilence under which she had herself been suffering 
in Africa. To the Syracusans this ought to be an imperative 
stimulus for attacking her at once, and rescuing their Hellenic 
brethren before she had time to recover. 

1 Plutarch. Dion. c. 3. Valer. Maxim, is:, 13 ; DiodOr. xiv. 2. 

2 Cicoro, Tuac. Disp. v. 20, 67— j 3 DiodOr. xlv. 40. 
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These motives were really popular and impressive. There 
was besides another inducement which weighed 

TTa dfimrcs — ^ 

to arrest with Dionysius to hasten the war, though he probably 
ttw^e^gra- dwell upon it in his public address to the 

those who Syracusans. He perceived that various Sicilian 
afraid of Greeks were migrating voluntarily with their pro- 
^^Caxtha- perties into the territory of Carthage, whose domi- 
dominion mon, though hateful and oppressive, was, at least 
than of his, untried, regarded by many with less terror than 

his dominion when actually suffered. By commencing hostilities 
at once he expected not only to arrest such emigration, but to 
induce such Greeks as were actually subjects of Carthage to 
throw off her yoke and join him.i 
Loud acclamations from the Syracusan assembly hailed the 
proposition for war with Carthage — a proposition, 
which only converted into reality what had been 
long the familiar expectation of every man. And the 
war was rendered still more popular by the permission, 
which Dionysius granted forthwith, to plunder all the 
Carthaginian residents and mercantile property either 
in Syracuse or in any of his dependent cities. We 
are told that there were not only several domiciliated 
Carthaginians at Syracuse, but also many loaded 
vessels belonging to Carthage in the harbour, so tliat 
the plunder was lucrative.^ But though such may 
have been the case in ordinary times, it seems hardly 
credible that under the actual circumstances any Carthaginian 
(person or property) can have been at Syracuse except by acci- 
dent; for war with Carthage had been long announced, not 
merely in current talk, but in the more unequivocal language of 

1 DiodCr. xiv. 41. Syracuse ; and further, it affords 

3 Dioddr. xiv. 40. additional probability that the number 

Them were also Greeks, and seem- of Carthaginians actually plundered 
ingly Greeks of some consideration, at Syracuse was not considonible. 
wuo resided at Carthage, and seemed to For instances of intermarriage and 

have continued resident there through- inter-residence between Carthage and 
out the war between the Carthaginians Syracuse, see Herodot. viL 166 ; Livy, 
and Dionysius (DiodCr. xiv. 77). We xxiv. 6. 

should infer, from their continuing to Phoenician coins have been found in 
reside there, that the Carthaginians Ortygia, bearing a Phoenician inscrip- 
did not retaliate upon tliem the tiou signxtying The Uland, which 
plunder now authorized by Dionysius was the usual denomination of Ortygia 
agamst their countryuuen resident at (Movers, Die Phonizier, ii. 2, p* 327). 
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overwhelming preparation. Kor is it easy to understand how 
the prudent Carthaginian Senate (who probably were not less 
provided with spies at Syracuse than Dionysius was at Carthage^) 
can have been so uninformed as to be taken by surprise at the 
last moment, when Dionysius sent thither a herald formally 
declaring war ; which herald was not sent until after the licence 
for private plunder had been previously granted. He peremp- 
torily required the Carthaginians to relinquish their dominion 
over the Greek cities in Sicily,® as the only means of avoiding 
war. To such a proposition no answer was returned, nor 
probably expected. But the Carthaginians were now so much 
prostrated (like Athens in the second and third years of the 
Peloponnesian war) by depopulation, suffering, terrors, and 
despondency, arising out of the pestilence which beset them in 
Africa, that they felt incompetent to any serious effort, and heard 
with alarm tlie letter read from Dionysius. There was however no 
alternative, so that they forthwith despatched some of their ablest 
citizens to levy troops for the defence of their Sicilian possessions.® 

The first news that reached them was indeed appalling* 
Dionysius had marched forth with his full power, 

Syracusan as well as foreign, accumulated by so long 
a prepaintion. It was a power the like of which had from Sym-^ 
never been beheld in Greece ; greater even than that prodigious 
wielded by his predecessor Gelon eighty years before. 

If the contempoi'aries of Gelon had been struck with Cartuagl- 
awe^ at the superiority of his force to anything that siciiy.^ 
Hellas could show elsewhere, as much or more would 
the same sentiment be felt by those who surrounded Dionysius. 
More intimately still was a similar comparison, with the mighty 
victor of Himera, present to Dionysius himself. He exulted in 
setting out with an army yet more imposing, against the same 
enemy, and for the same purpose of liberating the maritime cities 
of Sicily subject to Carthage® — cities whose number and import- 
ance had since fearfully augmented. 

1 DiodOr, xiv. 5!i. tovto $’ npyjyfiara. fi^dKa iKiyaro etvat, ov5aM-<«»' 

caro (’Iju.tAKwv) TTph<; to /uwjSeVa rwv Kara- ' EXK-rjviKSiv t&v oO ttoAAov ^lom- 

a-KOTTtav airayvelAai Tov KATairkovv rtS pare C 161) — 162. 

Aioputrtt}), &c. 6 iierodot. vii. 158. Gelon’s speecii 

S DiodOr, xiv. 46, 47. to the Lacodo?moinans who coino to 

» BiodOr. xiv. 47. solicit his aid a^nst Xerx6s. 

4Herodot, vii. 146. ret TeAwi'Off Ai/rolSiiCfievTrponpov $tr]8evro<: pap'- 

8—30 
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These subject>cities, from Kamarina on one side of the island 

^ to Seliuus and Hiiuera on the other, though there 

insurrec- , p ° 

tion against were a certain number oi Carthaginian residents 

^^ngthe established there, had no effective standing force to 
Gree^ occupy or defend them on the part of Carthage, 
subject whose habit it was to levy large mercenary hosts for 
Tembie special occasion and then to disband them after- 

inflicted on Accordingly, as soon as Dionysius with liis 

theCaitha- powerful army passed the Syracusan border, and 
gimans. entered upon his march westward along the southern 
coast of the island, proclaiming himself as liberator, the most 


intense anti-Carthaginian manifestations burst foith at once, at 
Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Seliniis, and Himera. These 


Greeks did not merely copy the Syracusans in plundering the 
property of aU Carthaginians found among them, but also seized 
their persons, and put them to death with every species of 
indignity and torture. A frightful retaliation now took place 
for the cruelties recently committed by tbe Carthaginian armies, 
in the sacking of Selinus, Agrigentum, and the other conquered 
cities.^ The Hellenic war-practice, in itself sufficiently rigorous, 
was aggravated into a merciless and studied barbarity, analogous 
to that which had disfigured the late proceedings of Carthage and 
her western mercenaries. These ‘‘Sicilian vespers,” which burst 
out throughout all the south of Sicily against the Cartluigiuian 
residents, surpassed even the memorable massacre known under 
that name in the thirteenth century, wherein the Angevine 
knights and soldiers were indeed assassinated, but not tortured. 
Dioddrus tells us that the Carthaginians learnt from the retalia- ; 
tion thus suffered a lesson of forbearance. It will not appear, 
however, from their future conduct, that the lesson was niu(*h 
laid to heart; while it is unhappily certain that such inter- 
change of cruelties with leas humanized neighbours contributed 
to lower in the Sicilian Greeks that measure of comparative for- 
bearance which characterized the Hellenic race in its own home. 


fiapiKov arparoji ovverrdif/a (fdai^ ore pot 
Trpop Kapxj?5ovtov? veiKO? Krvpfjwro . . . 

VT05 T« ri tpieSpia 

CvveKfvQ epoOvt &c, 

1 Di<ul6r. xiv 46 ov povov yap avr&v 
Tas QxxrCat SirjpiraraVf a\\6 icat awTov- 
<n}\kafi,pa.vovT«if iratray alKiav koX ^ftptv 


els rd a^para ayriav arrsTiOevTOt pvyifio- 
vcvoi'Tt? S>v (iitTol Kara, rijy alxpa^uiO'iav 
cira0ov, «Tri rotrovTOV rij? Kara t^v 
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KoX Kara rbv v<rT«poi'^ ^poi/OK, ware Tof/9 
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vop€iy (lU TOVf viroTTtcrdvrat. 
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Elate with this fury of revenge, the citizens of Kamarina, Gela, 
Agrigentum, and Selinus joined Dionysius on his b . c . 397— 
inarch along the coast He w^as enabled, from his 
abundant stock of recently fabricated arms, to furnish Ssiege^ttie 
them with panoplies and w^eapons ; for it is probable 
that as subjects of Carthage they had been disarmed. poi*t Motye. 
Strengthened by all these reinforcements, he mustered a force of 
80,000 men, besides more than 3000 cavalry ; while the ships of 
war which accompanied him along the coast were nearly 200, 
and the transports, with stores and battering machines, not less 
than 600. With this prodigious army, the most powerful 
hitherto assembled under Grecian command, he appeared before 
the Carthaginian settlement of Moty^, a fortified seaport in a 
little bay immediately north of Cape Lilybmum.^ 

Of the three principal establishments of Carthage in Sicily — 
MotyiS, Panorraus (Palermo), and Soloeis— -]Moty6 w^as 
at once the nearest to the mothor-city,^ the most Mofcy6— ^ ^ 
important, and the most devoted. It was situated of the siege 
(like the original Syracuse in Ortygia) upon a little —vigorous 
islet, separated from Sicily by a narrow strait about 
two-thirds of a mile in breadth, which its citizens had bridged 
over by means of a mole, so as to form a regular though narrow 
footpath. It was populous, wealthy, flourishing, and distin- 
guished for the excellence both of its private houses and its 
fortifications. Perceiving the appioacli of Dionysius, and not 
intimidated by the surrender of their neighbours and allies, tbe 
Elymi at Ery.^, who did not dare to resist so powerful a force, 
the Motyenes put themselves in the best condition of defence. 
l''hey broke up their mole, again insulated themselves from Sicily, 
in the hope of holding out until relief should be sent from 
Carthage. Resolved to avenge upon Moty6 the sufferings of 
Agrigentum and Selinus, Dionysius took a survey of the place in 
conjunction with his principal engineers. It deserves notice 
that this is among the earliest sieges recorded in Grecian history 
wherein we read of a professed engineer as being directly and 
deliberately called on to advise the best mode of proceeding.^ 

1 (Ssc. 

2 Thuc-yd. vi. 2 ; Pausan. v 26, S. Artwmon the engineer 'liras consulted 

® Biodor, xiv. ^ 48. Aioi/i;<r(os Si hy Poriklfis at the siege of Samos 

(#x,era twv apx^rtiicToviiiu ieaTa(r/c«\j>a/ji«vo; (Plutarch, Perikl$S> C, 27). 
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Having formed his plans, he left his admiral Leptines with n 
Dionysius portion of the army to begin the necessary works, 
ne^bour^^ while he himself with the remainder laid waste the 
ingde- , neighboluing territory dependent on or allied with 
Carthage. The Sikani and others submitted to him ; 
resTiit^of tie Ankyroe, Soloeis, Panormus, Egesta, and Entella 
siege of all held out, though the citizens were confined to their 
^p^al^nce walls, and obliged to witness, without being able to 
of iniiik^on prevent, the destruction of their lands.^ Ilwturning 
thaginian from this march, Dionysius pressed the siege of Moty6 
obliged to^ with the utmost ardour, and with all the appliances 
return. which his engineers could devise. Having moored his 
transports along the beach, and hauled his ships of war ashore in 
the harbour, he undertook the laborious task of filling up thcj 
strait (probably o£ no great depth) which divided Moty6 from 
the main island or at least as much of the length of the strait 
as was sufficient to march across both with soldiers and with 
battering engines, and to bring them up close against the walls of 
the city. The numbers under his command enabled him to 
achieve this enterprise, though not without a long period of effort, 
during which the Carthaginians tried more than once to interrupt 
his proceedings. Not having a fleet capable of contending in 
pitched battle against the besiegers, tlu* Carthaginian gcmeral 
Imilkon tried two successive manenuvres* He first sent a 
squadron of ten ships of war to sad suddenly into the harbour of 
Syracuse, in hopes that the di'^^ersiou thus opinatcd would 
constrain Dionysius to detach a portion of his fleet from MotyC\ 
Though the attack, however, was so far successful as to destroy 
many merchantmen in the harbour, yet the assailants wore beaten 
off without making any more serious impression, or creating tln^ 
diversion intended.® Imilkon next made an attempt to siuprise 
the armed ships of Dionysius, as they lay hauled ashore in tin* 
harbour near MotyS. Crossing over from Carthago by night, with 
100 ships of war, to the Selinuiitme coast, he sailed round cape 
Lilybseum, and appeared at daybreak oiff MotyS. His app(‘arauce 
took every man by surprise. He destroyed or put to flight the 

1 DioflOv. jfciv. 48, 49 ofia roQ irpoarjyayt 

2 DiodCr, Xiv. 49 iydawve rhv rotv 

ir6pov, Koi ray ixrix<tva^ «/e tov Kara, K6yov * DiodOr Xlv 60, 
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ships on guard, and sailed into the harbour prepared to attack 
while as yet only a few of the Syracusan ships had been got afloat. 
As the harbour was too confined to enable Dionysius to profit by 
his great superiority in number and size of ships, a great portion 
of his fleet would have been now destroyed, had it not been saved 
by his numerous land force and artillery on the beach. Showers 
■of missiles from this assembled crowd, as well as from the decks 
of the Syracusan ships, prevented Iniilkon from advancing far 
•enough to attack with effect. The newly-invented engine called 
the catapult a, of which the Carthaginians had as yet had no 
experience, was especially effective : ];>rojecting large masses to a 
great distance, it filled them with astonishment and dismay. 
While their progress was thus arrested, Dionysius employed a new 
expedient to rescue his fleet from the dilemma in which it had 
been caught. His numerous soldiers were directed to haul the 
ships, not down to the harbour, but landward, across a level 
tongue of land, more than two miles in breadth, which separated 
the harbour of Moty^ from the outer sea. Wooden planks were 
laid so as to form a pathway for the ships ; and in spite of the 
great size of the newly-constructed quadriremes and quinqueremes, 
the strength and ardour of the army sufficed for this toilsome 
effort of transpoil/ing eighty ships across in one day entire 
ileet, double in number to that of the Carthaginians, being at 
length got afloat, Imilkon did not venture on a pitched battle, hut 
returned at once hack to Africa.^ 

Though the citizens of MotyS saw from the walls the mournful 
spectacle of their friends retiring, their courage was desperate 
nowise abated. They knew well that they had n^ 
mercy to expect ; that the general ferocity of the Car- is at lengtii 
thaginians in their hour of victory, and especially the nSuiiiaf' 
cruel treatment of Greek captives even in Moty^ itself, 
would now be retaliated, and that their only chance lay in a 
brave despair. The road across the strait having been at length 
completed, Dionysius brought up his engines and began his assault. 
While the catapulta with its missiles prevented defenders from 
showing themselves on the battlements, battering-rams were 
driven np to shake or overthrow the walls. At the same time 
large towers on wheels were rolled up, with six different stories 
1 Diodor. xiv. 60 ; Fol5«euu8, v. 2 , 6 . 
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ill them one above the other, and in height equal to the houses. 
Against these means of attack the besieged on their side elevated 
lofty masts above the walls, with yards projecting outwards. 
Upon these yards stood men protected from the missiles by a sort 
of breastwork, and holding burning torches, pitch, and other 
combustibles, which they cast down upon the machines of the 
assailants. Many machines took fire in the wood-work, and it 
was not without difficulty that the conflagration was extinguished. 
After a long and obstinate resistance, however, the walls were at 
length overthrown or carried by assault, and the besiegers rushed 
in, imagining the toivn to be in their power. But the indefatig- 
able energy of the besieged had already put the houses behind 
into a state of defence, and barricaded the streets, so tliat a fresh 
assault, more difficult than the first, remained to be undertiikeii. 
The towers on wheels were rolled near, but probably could nut be 
pushed into immediate contact with the houses in consequence of 
the ruins of the overthrown wall which impeded their approach. 
Accordingly the assailants were compelled to throw out wooden 
platforms or bridges from the towers to the houses, and to march 
along these to the attack. But here they were at great disadvan- 
tage, and suffered severe loss. The Moty^nes, resivsting desperately, 
prevented them from setting firm foot on the houses, slew many 
of them in hand-combat, and precipitated whole companies to tlie 
ground, by severing or oversetting the platform. For several 
days this desperate combat was renewed. Not a step was gaini*(l 
by the besiegers, yet the unfortunate Motyfmes bename each day 
more exhausted, while portions of the foremost houses v'ere also 
overthrown. Every evening Dionysius recalled his troo])S to 
their night's repose, renewing the assault next moriuiig. Having 
thus brought the enemy into an expectation tliat the night would 
be undisturbed, he one fatal night took them by surprise, .sending 
the Thurian Archylus with a chosen body of troops to attack the 
foremost defences. This detachment, planting ladders and 
climbing up by means of the half-demolished houses, established 
themselves firmly in a position within the town before resistance 
could be organized. In vain did the Motyffiies, discoveiing the 
stratagem too late, endeavour to dislodge them. The main force 
of Dionysius was speedily brought up across the artificial earth- 
way to confirm their success, and the town was thus carried, in 
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spite of tlie most gallant resistance, which continued even after it 
had become hopeless.^ 

The victorious host who now poured into Moty^, incensed not 
merely by the length and obstinacy of the defence, but plunder of 
also by antecedent Carthaginian atrocities at Agrigen- MotyS— the 
turn and elsewhere, gave full loose to the sanguinary either 
impulses of retaliation. They butchered indiscrimi- or^soiu for*^ 
nately men and women, the aged and the children, slaves, 
without mercy to any one. The streets were chus strewed with 
the slain, in spite of all efforts on the part of Dionysius, who 
desired to preserve the captives that they might be sold as slaves, 
«'ind thus bring in a profitable return. But his orders to abstain 
from slaughter were not obeyed, nor could he do anything more 
than invite the sufferers by proclamation to take refuge in the 
temples — a step which most of them would probably resort to 
uninvited. Restrained from further slaughter by the sanctuary 
of the temples, the victors now turned to pillage. Abundance of 
gold, silver, precious vestments, and other marks of opulence, the 
accumulations of a long period of active prosperity, fell into their 
hands ; and Dionysius allowed to them the full plunder of the 
town, as a rccompunse for the toils of the siege. He further 
distributed special recompenses to those who had distinguished 
themselves, 100 minse being given to Arcbylus, the leader of the 
successful night-surprise. All the surviving Moty^nes he sold 
into slavery ; but he reserved for a more cruel fate DaimenSs and 
various other Greeks who had been taken among them. These 
Greeks he caused to be crucified a specimen of the Phoenician 
penalties transferred by example to their Hellenic neighbours and 
enemies. 

The siege of Moty6 having occupied nearly all the summer,. 
Dionysius now re-conducted his army homeward. He 
left at the place a Sikol garrison under the command 
of the Syracusan Biton, as well as a large portion of J'peratu>ns 
his fleet (120 ships), under the command of his brother 
LeptinCs, who was instructed to watch for the arrival 
of any force from Carthage, and to employ himself in besieging 
the neighbouring towns of Egesta and Enlella. The operations 
against these two towns, however, had little success. The inliabi- 

1 DiodCr. xiv. 61, 62, 63. « l>iod6r. xiv. 68. 
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touts defended themselves bravely, and the Egestseans were even 
successful, through a. well -planned nocturnal sally, in burning the 
enemy’s camp, with many horses, and stores of all kinds in the 
tents. Neither of the two towns was yet reduced, when, in the 
ensuing spring, Dionysius himself returned with his main force 
from Syracuse. He reduced the inhabitants of Halikyae to sub- 
mission, but effected no other permanent conq[uest, nor anything 
more than devastation of the neighbouring territory dependent 
upon Carthage.^ 

Presently the face of the war was changed by the arrival of 
B. 0 . 396. Imilkon from Carthage. Having been elevated to 
Arrival of magistracy of the city, he now brought with 

Imilkon him an overwhelming force, collected as well from the 
tuagini^' subjects in Africa as from Iberia and the Western 
Mediterranean. It amounted, even in the low esti- 
cessfuiope- mate of Thnseus, to 100,000 men, reinforced after- 
retaker"*^® wards in Sicily by 30,000 more— -and in the more 
MotyS. ample computations of Ephorus, to 300,000 foot, 4000 
horse, 400 chariots of war, 400 ships of war, and 6000 transports 
carrying stores and engines. Dionysius had his spies at Carthage,^ 
even among men of rank and politicians, to apprise him of all 
movements or public orders. But Imilkon, to obviate knowledge 
of the precise point in Sicily where he intended to land, gave to 
the pilots sealed instructions, to be opened only when they were 
out at sea, indicating Panormus (Palermo) as the place of rendez- 
vous.® The transports made directly for that port, without 
nearing the land elsewhere ; while Imilkon with the ships of 
war approached the harbour of Moty6 and sailed from thence 
along the coast to Panormus. He probably entertained the hope 
of intercepting some portion of the Syracusan fleet. But nothing 
of the kind was found practicable ,* while LeptinSs on his side 
was even fortunate enough to be able to attack, with thirty 
triremes, the foremost vessels of the large transport fleet on their 

1 Dioddr. xiv. 64. letters in Greek to communicate 

Leptinfis was brother of Dionysius information to Dionysius, was detect^ 

(xiv. 102 ; XV. 7), though he afterwards and punished as a traitor. On this 
married the daughter of Dionysius— occasion, the Carthaginian senate is 
a marriage not condemned by Grecian said to have enacted a law, forbidding 
sentiment. all citizens to learn Greek— either to 

2 Justin, XX. B. One of these write it or to speak it. 

Cartliaginians of rank, who, from » DiodOr. xiv. 64 ; Polysenus, v, 10, 
political enmity to Hanno, wrote 1. 
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voyage to Panormus. He destroyed no less tlian fifty of them, 
with 6000 men and 200 chariots of war ; yet the remaining fleet 
reached the port in safety, and were joined by Imilkon with the 
ships of war. The land force being disembarked, the Cartha- 
ginian general led them to Motyd, ordering his ships of war to 
accompany him along the coast In his way he regained Eryx, 
which was at heart Carthaginian, having only been intimidated 
into submission to Dionysius during the preceding year. He 
then attacked MotyS, which he retook, seemingly after very little 
resistance. It had held out obstinately against the Syracusans a 
few months before, while in the hands of its own Carthaginian 
inhabitants, with their families and properties around them ; but 
the Sikel garrison had far less motive for stout defence.^ 

Thus was Dionysius deprived of the conquest which had cost 
him so much blood and toil during the preceding b.o. 396 — 
summer. We are surprised to learn that he made no 
effort to prevent its re-capture, though he was then ^ 
not far off, besieging Egesta, and though his soldiers, Syracuse, 
elate with the successes of the preceding year, were eager for a 
general battle But Dionysius, deeming this measure too adven- 
turous, resolved to retreat to Syracuse. His provisions were 
failing, and he was at a great distance from allies, so that defeat 
would have been ruinous. He therefore returned to Syracuse, 
carrying with him some of the Sikanians, whom he persuaded to 
evacuate their abode in the Carthaginian neighbourhood, 
promising to provide them with better homes elsewhere. Most 
of them however declined his offers, some (among them, the 
Halikyaeans) preferring to resume their alliance with Carthage. 
Of the recent acquisitions nothing now remained to Dionysius 
beyond the Selinuntine boundary ; but Gela, Kamarina, Agrigen- 
tum, and Selinus had been emancipated from Carthage, and were 
still in a state of dependent alliance with him — a result of 
moment, yet seemingly very inadequate to the immense warlike 
preparations whereby it had been attained. Whether he exer- 
cised a wise discretion in declining to flght the Carthaginians, we 
have not sufficient information to determine. But his army appear 
to have been dissatisfied with it^ and it was among the causes of 
the outbreak against him shortly afterwards at Syracuse.® 

1 DiodCr. xiv. 66. 2 Dioddr. xiv. 55. 
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Thus left master of the country, Imilkon, instead of trying to 
imiikon reconquer Selinus and Himera, which had probably 
MeiS impoverished by recent misfortune, resolved to 

turn his arms against Mess^nS in the north-east of the 
island — a city as yet fresh and untouched, so little prepared for 
attack that its walls were not in good repair, and moreover at 
the present moment yet further enfeebled by the absence of its 
horsemen in the army of Dionysius,^ Accordingly, he marched 
along the northern coast of Sicily, with his fleet coasting in the 
same direction to co-operate with him. He made terms with 
Kephalmdium and Therma, captured the island of Lipara, and at 
length reached Cape PelCrus, a few miles from MessGn^. His 
rapid march and unexpected arrival struck the Messenians with 
dismay. Many of them, conceiving defence to be impossible 
against so numerous a host^ sent away their families and their 
valuable property to Rhegium or elsewhere. On the whole, how- 
ever, a spirit of greater confidence prevailed, arising in part from 
an ancient prophecy preserved among the traditions of the town, 
purporting that the Carthaginians should one clay carry water 
in Mess^ii^. The interpreters affirmed that “to carry water 
meant, of course, “to be a slave”; hence the Messenians, per- 
suading themselves that this portended defeat to Imilkon, sent out 
their chosen militaiy force to meet him at Pelurus, and oppose 
his disembarkation. The Carthaginian commander, seeing these 
troops on their march, ordered his fleet to sail forward into the 
harbour of the city, and attack it from seaward during the absence 
of the defenders. A north wind so favoured the advance of the 
ships, that they entered the harbour full sail, and found the city 
on that side Mmost unguarded. The troops who had marched 
out towards PeJOrus hastened back, but were too late while 
Imilkon himself also, pushing forward by laud, forced his way 
into the town over the neglected parts of the wall. Mess6n§ was 
taken, and its unhappy population fled in all directions for 
their lives. Some found refuge in the neighbouring cities; 
others ran to the hill-foi-ts of the Messenian territory, planted as 

1 Dioilor. xiv. 66, 67. tw»^ lUtav tir- tention to the state of their walls, on 
ei/ XupoKovVaiff ^vTtav. &c . the part of the Messenians (xix. 66). 

Ola rtav inirr<aK6Twv ulcr^Laa-d and the Athenians took 

fitpoi, <S:c. rd reixri Kara-rrenreoKOTaj <feo. Tordnfi by a similar manceuvre CThucyd. 

Compare another example of mat- v. 2). 
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a protection against the indigenous Sikels ; while about 200 of 
them near the harbour cast themselves into the sea, and under- 
took the arduous task of swimming across to the Italian coast, in 
which fifty of them succeeded.^ 

Though Imilkon tried in vain to carry by assault some of the 
Messenian hill-forts, which were both strongly placed 
and gallantly defended, yet his capture of Mess§n^ theSikois 
itself was an event both imposing and profitable. It 
deprived Dionysius of an important ally, and lessened 
his facilities for obtaining succour from Italy. But Taurome- 
most of all it gratified the anti-Hellenic sentiment of 
the Punic general and his army, counterbalancing the capture of 
MotyS in the preceding year. Having taken scarce any captives, 
Imilkon had nothing but unconscious stone and wood upon which 
to vent his antipathy. He ordered the town, the walls, and all 
the buildings to be utterly burnt and demolished — a task which 
his numerous host are said to have executed so effectually that 
there remained hardly anything but ruins without a trace of 
human residence.® He received adhesion and reinforcements 
from most of the Sikels ^ of the interior, who had been forced to 
submit to Dionysius a year or two before, but detested his domi- 
nion. To some of these Sikels the Syracusan despot had assigned 
the territory of the conq^uered Haxians, with their city probably 
unwalled. But anxious as they were to escape from him, many 
had migrated to a point somewhat north of Naxus—to the hill of 
Taurus, immediately over the sea, unfavourably celebrated among 
the Sikel population as being the spot where the first Greek 
colonists bad touched on arriving in the island. Their migration 
was encouraged, multiplied, and organized, under the auspices of 
Imilkon, who prevailed upon them to construct, upon the strong 


1 DioclCr. xiv. 67. ^iKskCav ovTa^ irptyQprfro Svoiv Sarepov. 

2I)i()(l6r. xiv. 68. ’1/j.(\k<ov $g ij ioiKrirov Staiypeii^ rf Svtr^epr} 

Mg(ra~ijvr)j! ra ret}(rf KaTa<r<d\f/a 9 , 7rpo<r- Kat iroAvxp^vtov r^v KrCertv airij^ yive<r~ 
ira^e roty (TTpartoiTaiy Kara^aKtlv ray 6 at, 

oiKLa^ gU iSa<bo9t teal nvjrg Kipapov, ixr)0* ’Bvoiw'oSec^fftp.flJ'oy irpby Touy 

v\viv, fiijT oAXo^ fiTjUgv ^TToXLTrglVf dWk ^EAA'tjj^ay p,J!<roy iv rp tcou Meo-OTjrtwi^ 
rd /Ltev KaraKaverat,, rd Sg trvvrpiilfai, arvytff, &C. 

raxv Sg rfi ruiv oTpartoTwi/ iroAvycjpt^ Ic would appear, however, that the 
AajSovTitfv tS)v gpytav avvriKgiav, f; TroAiy deiQOlition of Messen$ cau hardly have 
dyytacTTos >>', otrov TrpSrgpov avrriv oi- been Carried SO far in fact as Imilkon 
H:(t<r0at. trvvg^aiugv. opiav ydp rhv tSttov intended, since the city roappeara 
trop^to fxgv dtro rStv tTv/xpaxiotav iroKgtay Shortly afterwards ill renewed integritj', 
tKgx<apicr(xgyoVf gvKaip6rarov Si rS>v jrepl 8 Dioddr. xiv. 69 — 70. 
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eminence of Taurus, a fortified post which formed the heginaing 
of the city afterwards known as Tauromenium.^ Magon was 
sent with the Carthaginian fleet to assist in the enterprise. 
Meanwhile Dionysius, greatly disciuieted at the capture of 
Messene, excrltid himself to put Syracuse in an 
Provisions effective pijsition of defence on her northern frontier. 

Naxus and Katana being both unfortified, he was 
defence forced to abandon them, and he induced the Campa- 
niaus whom he had planted in Katana to change their 
quarters to the strong town called iEtna, on the skirt 
advances to mountain so named. He made Leontini his 

his land chief position, strengthening as much as possible the 
^ fortifications of the city as well as those of the neigh- 

bouring country forts, wherein he accumulated 
magazines of provisions from the fertile plains around. He had 
still a force of 30,000 foot and more than 3000 horse ; he had 
also a fleet of 180 sliips of war, triremes and otlnu’S. During the 
year preceding, he hud brcmght out both a buxd force and a 
naval force much snpiu'ior to this, even for purposes of aggression ; 
how it happened that he could now comiuiiml no more, even for 
defence ami at honui, or what had become of th«i remainder, we 
arc not told. Of tlie 180 sliips of war, 00 wtu-e only manned by 
the extraordinary proc{‘.(Mliug of liberating slaves. Such sudden 
and serious changi^s in the amount of military loreti from year to 
year are pijrceptible among (Jarthagiuians as well iis (Ireeks, 
indeed throughout most part of UriM'iati liistory ; the armies 
being got togetluir (‘hiefiy for s]»ecial occusioiis, and then 
dismissed. Dionysius fiuiher dcspatcin^d (‘iivoys to Sparta, 
soliciting a reinforcemenl. of 1000 mercenary auxiliaries.* 
Having thus provided the best defence that he couhl throughout 
the territory, he atlvamx'd forward with his main land force to 
Katana, having his fleet also moving iu co-oporatiou immediately 
•off shore. 

Towards this wune point of Katana the Oarthaginiaus were 
now moving, iu tluur march against Syracuse. Magou was directed 
to coast along with the fleet fr<.»m ''I^iurus (Tauromeuium) to 
Katana, while Imilkon intended himself to rmirc.h with the land 
force on shore, keejung constantly m‘ar the fleet for the purpose 
1 DlodAr. xiv. 50. » DlodAr. xiv. 58. 
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of mutual support. But his scheme was defeated hy a remarkable 
accident A sudden eruption took place from .^tna ; b.o. 396— 
so that the stream of lava from the mountain to the 
sea forbade all possibility of marching along the Sf^tarS— 
^ore to Katana, and constrained him to make a 
considerable circuit with his army on the land side 
of the mountain. Though he accelerated his march as 
much as possible, yet for two days or more he was Magon. 
unavoidably cut off from the fleet, which, under the command 
of Magon, was sailing southward towards Katana. 

Dionysius availed himself of this cii’cumstance to advance 
beyond Katana along the beach stretching northward to meet 
Magon in his approach, and attack him separately The 
Carthaginian fleet was much superior in number, consisting of 
500 sail in all, a portion of which, however, were not stnctly 
ships of war, but armed merchantmen — that is, furnished with 
brazen bows for impact against an enemy and rowed with oars. 
But on the other hand, Dionysius had a land force close at hand 
to co-operate with his fleet — an advantage which, in ancient 
naval warfare, counted for much, serving in case of defeat as a 
refuge to the ships, and in case of victory as intercepting or 
abridging the enemy’s means of escape. Magon, alarmed when 
he came in sight of the Grecian land force mustered on the beach, 
and the Grecian fleet rowing up to attack him, was, nevertheless, 
constrained unwillingly to accept the battle LeptinSs, ihe 
Syracusan admiral, though ordered by Dionysius to concentrate 
his ships as much as possible in conseq[uence of his inferior 
numbers, attacked with boldness and even with temerity, 
advancing himself with thirty ships greatly before tlie ^est, and 
being apparently farther out to sea than the enemy. His bravery 
at first appeared successful, destroying or damaging the headmost 
ships of the enemy. But their superior numbers presently 
closed round him, and after a desperate combat, fought in the 
closest manner, ship to ship and hand to hand, he was forced to 
sheer off, and to seek escape seaward. His main fleet coming up 
in disorder, and witnessing his defeat, were beaten also, after a 
strenuous contest. All of them fled, either landward or seaward 
as they could, under vigorous pursuit by the Carthaginian vessels ; 
and in the end no less than 100 of the Syracusan ships, with 
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20,000 men, were numbered as taken or destroyed. Many of the 
crews, swimming or floating in the water on spars, strove to get 
to land to tlie protection of their comrades. But the Carthagi- 
nian small craft, sailing very near to the shore, slew or drowned 
these unfortunate men, even under the eyes of friends ashore, 
who could render no assistance. The neighbouring water 
became strewed both with dead bodies and with fragments of 
broken ships. As victors, the Carthaginians were enabled to 
save many of their own seamen, either on board of damaged 
ships or swimming for their lives. Yet their own loss too was 
severe; and their victory, complete as it proved, was dearly 
purchased.^ 

Though the land force of Dionysius had not been at all 
B.O. 396— engaged, yet the awful defeat of his fleet induced him 
toivai of immediate orders for retreating, first to Katana 

Imiikon to and afterwards yet farther to Syracuse. As soon as 
tlift Syracusan army had evacuated the adjoining shore, 
Magon towed all his prizes to land, and there hauled 
in^tation them up on the beach ; partly for repair, wherever 
‘CaSpamans Practicable, partly as visible proofs of the magnitude 
of Jfitna. of the triumph, for encouragement to his own arma- 
ment. Stormy weather just then supervening, he was forced to 
haul his own ships ashore also for safety, and remained there for 
several days refreshing the crews. To keep the sea under such 
weather would have been scarcely practicable ; so that if 
Dionysius, instead of retreating, hod continued to occupy the 
shore with his unimpaired land force, it appears that the 
Carthaginian ships would have been in the greatest danger; 
constrained eitlier to face the storm, to run back a considerable 
distance northward, or to make good their landing against a 
foiiiudable enemy, without being able to wait for the arrival of 
Iinilkon.® The latter, after no very long interval, came up, so 
that the land force and the navy of the Ciii’thaginians were now 
again in co-operation. While allowing his troops some days of 
repose and enjoyment of the victory, he sent envoys to the town 
of j9Etna, inviting the Campanian mercenary soldiers to break 

1 Diocldr. xiv. 60. wards (c. 68), from which we ^ther a 

2 Dioddr. xiv. (iO, 61. Compare the more complete idea of what passed 
speech of TheodOrus at Syracuse after* after the battle. 
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with Dionysius and join him. Reminding them that their 
countrymen at Entella were living in satisfaction as a dependency 
of Carthage (which they had recently testified hy resisting the 
Syracusan invasion), he promised to them an accession of territory, 
and a share in the spoils of the war, to he wrested from Greeks 
who were enemies of Campanians not less than of Carthaginians.^ 
I’he Campanians of .Etna would gladly have complied with his 
invitation, and were only restrained from joining him by the 
circumstance that they had given hostages to the despot of 
Syracuse, in whose army also their best soldiers were now serving. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, in marching back to Syracuse, found his 
army grievously discontented. Withdrawn from the b.c. 395— 
scene of action without even using their arms, they 
looked forward to nothing better than a blockade at 
Syracuse full of hardship and privation. Accordingly 
many of them protested against retreat, conjuring him of lus aimy. 
to lead them again to the scene of action, that they might either 
assail the Carthaginian fleet in the confusion of landing, or join 
battle with the advancing land force under Imilkon. At fii'st, 
Dionysius consented to such change of scheme. But he was 
presently reminded that unless he hastened back to Syracuse, 
Magon with the victorious fleet might sail thither, enter the 
harbour, and possess himself of the city, in the same manner as 
Imilkon had recently succeeded at Mess§ni Under these appre- 
hensions he renewed his original order for retreat, in spite of the 
vehement protest of his Sicilian allies, who were indeed so 
incensed that most of them quitted him at once.® 

Wliich of the two was the wiser plan we have no sufficient 
means to determine. But the circumstances seem not to have 
been the same as those preceding the capture of lijEess^nS ; for 
Magon was not in a condition to move forward at once with the 
fleet, partly from his loss in the recent action, partly from the 
stormy weather ; and might perhaps have been intercepted in 
the very act of landing, if Dionysius had moved rapidly back to 
the shore. As far as we can judge, it would appear that the 

1 Diod6r. xiv. 61. xal Ka66\ov Se rStv neighbours of the Sicilian Greeks are 
yivo^ aTreSeiKPve voXefiLov important to notice* though they are 
{fn-ooxov Twv d\k(ov eOvSfu, uot Often brought before us. 

These manifestations of anti-Hel- auiAdAr -riv 6i 
lenic sentiment among the various Dioaor.xiv. x. 
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complaints of the army against the hasty retreat of Dionysius 
rested on highly plausible grounds. He nevertheless persisted, 
and reached Syracuse with his army not only much discouraged, 
but greatly diminished by the desertion of allies. He lost no 
time in sending forth envoys to the Italian Greeks and to Pelo- 
ponn^us, with ample funds for engaging soldiers, and urgent 
supplications to Sparta as well as to Corinth.^ Polyxenus, his 
brother-in-law, employed on this mission, discharged his duty 
with such diligence, that he came back in a comparatively short 
space of time, with thirty-two ships of war under the command 
of the Lacedaemonian Pharakidas.^ 

Meanwhile Imilkon, having sufficiently refreshed his troops 
after the naval victory off Katana, moved forward 
towards Syracuse both with the fleet and the land 
force. The entry of his fleet into the Great Harbour 
was ostentatious and imposing ; far above even that of 
the second Athenian armament, when Demosthen6s 
first exhibited its brilliant but short-lived force.® Two 
hundred and eight ships of war first rowed in, mar- 
shalled in the best order and adorned with the spoils 
of the captured Syracusan ships. These were followed 
by transports, 500 of them caiTying soldiers, and 1000 
others either empty or bringing stores and machines. 
The totd number of vessels, we are told, reached 
almost 2000, covering a large portion of the Great 
Harbour.'^ The numerous land force marched up about the same 
lime ; Imilkon establishing his headquarters in the temple of 
Zeus Olympius, nearly one English mile and a half from the city. 
He presently drew up his forces in order of battle, and advanced 
nearly to the city walls ; while his ships of war also, being divided 
into two fleets of 100 ships each, showed themselves in face of the 
two interior harbours or docks (on each side of the connecting 
strait between Ortygia and the mainland) wherein the Syracusan 

I Dioddr. xiv. 61. » Thucyd. vii 42 ; Plutarch, Nildas, 

* DiodCr. xiv. 68. c. 21 : DiodCr. adii. 11. 

Polyeenus (v 8, 2) recounts a * DiodCr. xiv. 62. The text of Dio- 
manoeuvre of practised in d6rus is here so perplexed as to require 

bringing back a l4acedffimonian rein- conjoctural alteration, which Ehodo- 
forcement from Sparta to Sicily, on mannus has supplied, yet not so as to 
his voyage along the Tarentine coast, remove all that is obscure. The word 
Perhaps this may be tihe Lacedaemonian elorded/Aerai stUl remains to be explained 
division intended. or corrected. 
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ships were safely lodged. He thus challenged the Syracusans to 
combat on both elements ; but neither challenge was accepted. 

Having by such defiance further raised the confidence of his own 
troops, he first spread them over the Syracusan territory, and 
allowed them for thirty days to enrich themselves by unlimited 
plunder. Next, he proceeded to establish fortified posts, as essen- 
tial to the prosecution of a blochade which he foresaw would be 
tedious. Besides fortifying the temple of the Olympian Zeus, he 
constructed two other forts— one at Cape Plemmyrium (on the 
southern entrance of the harbour, immediately opposite to Ortygia, 
where Nikias had erected a post also), the other on the Great 
Harbour, midway between Plemmyrium and the temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, at the little bay called Daskon. He further 
encircled his whole camp, near the last-mentioned temple, with a 
wall, the materials of which were derived in part from the 
demolition of the numerous tombs around j especially one tomb, 
spacious and mngnificent, commemorating Gel on and his wife 
Bamareil In these various fortified posts he was able to store up 
the bread, wine, and other provisions which his transports were 
employed in procuring from Afiica and Sardinia, for the con- 
tinuous subssistence of so mighty an host.^ 

It would appear as if Imilkon had first hoped to take the city 
by assault ; for he pushed up his army as far as the imilkon 
very walls of Achradina (the outer city). He even 
occupied the open suburb of that city, afterwards Achradina 
separately fortified under the name of Neapolis, 
wherein were situated the temples of DSm^tSr and 
PersephonI, which he stripped of their rich treasures.^ But if 
such was his plan he soon abandoned it, and confined himself to 
the slower process of reducing the city by famine. His progress 
in this enterprise, however, was by no means encouraging. We 
must recollect that he was not, like Nikias, master of the centre 

1 Si®^^*** which proves the identity of Neapolis 

2 Blod6r. XIV. 63. /ear«Aa^cro Koi with what DiodOrus calls the suDurh 
TO T»j? *Axpa5t»nis irpoaxrrelovf jcal roi^s Of Achradina. This identity, recog- 
vim ni 9 T« A^p.7iTpos KoX KiSpij? e<nJ\iy- nized by Serra di Falco, Colonel Leake, 

other authors, is disputed by 

Cicero 0n Verrem. iv. 62, 53) dis- Saverio Cavallari, on wounds which 
unctly mentions the temples of do not appear to me sumcicnt. 

I)$m6t6r Persephond, and the See Colonel Leake, Notes on Syra- 
statue of Apollo TemenitSs, as among cuse, pp 7—10 ; Cavallari, zur Topo- 
the characteristic features of Neapolis, graphie von Syrahus, p. 20 

8—31 
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of Epipolse, able from thence to stretch his right arm south- 
ward to the Great Harbour, and his left arm northward 
to the sea at Trogilus. As far as we are able to make out, 
ie never ascended the southern cliff, nor got upon the slope of 
Epipolse ; though it seems that at this time there was no line 
of wall along the southern cliff, as Dionysius had recently built 
along the northern. The position of Imilkon was confined to the 
Great Harbour and to the low lands adjoining, southward of the 
cliff of Epipolse ; so that the communications of Syracuse with the 
country around remained partially open on two sides— westward 
through the Euryalus at the upper extremity of Epipolse, and 
northward towards Thapsus and Megara, through the Hexapylon, 
or the principal gate in the new fortification constructed by 
Dionysius along the northern cliff of Epipolse. The full value 
was now felt of that recent fortification, which, protecting 
Syracuse both to the north and west, and guarding the precious 
position of Euryalus, materially impeded the operations of 
Imilkon. The city was thus open, partially at least on two sides, 
to receive supplies by land, imd even by sea means were found 
to introduce provisions. Though Imilkon had a fleet so much 
stronger that the Syracusans did not dare to offer pitched battle, 
yet he found it difficult to keep such constant watch as to exclude 
their store-ships, and ensure the arrival of his own. Dionysius 
and Leptin6s went forth themselves from the harbour with armed 
sq[uadrons to accelerate and protect the approach of their supplies ; 
while several desultory encounters took place, both of land force 
and of shipping, which proved advantageous to the Syracusans, 
and greatly niised their spirits. 

One naval conflict especially, which occurred while Dionysius 


Naval Vic- was absent on his cruise, was of serious moment. A 

corn-ship belonging to Imilkon^s fleet being seen 
Syracusan entering the Great Harbour, the Syracusans suddenly 
tbi aiwenc? manned five ships of war, mastered it, and hauled it 
of Dionysius. dock. To prevent such capture, the 

Carthaginians from their station feent out forty ships of war ; upon 
which the Syracusans equipped their whole naval force, bore 
down upon the forty with numbers decidedly superior, and 
completely defeated them. They captured the admirars ship, 
damaged twenty-four others, and pursued the rest to the naval 
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station ; in front of which they paraded, challenging the enemy 
to battle.^ As the challenge was not accepted, they returned to 
their owm dock, towing in their prizes in triumph. 

This naval victory indicated, and contributed much to occasion, 
that turn in the fortune of the siege which each future Effect of 
day still further accelerated. Its immediate effect was 
to fill the Syracusan public with unbounded exulta- 
tion. Without Dionysius we conquer our enemies ; Syracusans, 
under his command we are beaten ; why submit to slaveiy under 
him any longer 1 ” Such was the burst of indignant sentiment 
which largely pervaded the groups and circles in the city ; 
strengthened by the consciousness that they were now all armed 
and competent to extort freedom — since Dionysius, when the 
besieging enemy actually appeared before the city, had been 
obliged, as the less of two hazards, to produce and re-distribute 
the arms which he had previously taken from them. In the 
midst of this discontent, Dionysius himself returned from his 
cruise. To soothe the prevalent temper, he was forced to convene 
a public assembly ; wherein he warmly extolled the recent 
exploit of the Syracusans, and exhorted them to strenuous confi- 
dence, promising that he would speedily bring the war to a close.® 


It is possible that Dionysius, throughout his despotism, may 
have occasionally permitted what were called public 
assemblies; but we may be very sure that, if ever con- “^^^enedby 
vened, they were mere matters of form, and that no Dionysius- 
free discussion or opposition to his will was ever 
tolerated. On the present occasion, he anticipated 
the like passive acquiescence; and after having speech by 
delivered a speech, doubtless much applauded by his 
own partisans, he was about to dismiss the assembly, when a 
citizen named Theoddrus unexpectedly rose. He was a Horseman 
or Knight — a person of wealth and station in the city, of high 
character and established reputation for courage. Gathering 
boldness from the time and circumstances, he now stood forward 


to proclaim publicly that hatred of Dionysius, and anxiety for 
freedom, which so many of his fellow-citizens around had been 
heard to utter privately and were well known to feel.® 


1 DiodCr. xiv. 63, 64. 

2 Dioddr. xiv. 64. 


8 DiodOr. xiv. 64, ov jxijv aXXa roiotJ- 
Ttav Hoytav yi,voiJt.ipuiv, Aiovi/criof Karew- 
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DiodOrus in his history gives us a long harangue (whether 
composed by himself or copied from others, we cannot tell) as 
pronounced by Theod^rus. The main topics of it are such as we 
should naturally expect, and are probably, on the whole, genuine. 
It is a full review, and an emphatic denunciation, of the past 
conduct of Dionysius, concluding with an appeal to the Syra- 
cusans to emancipate themselves from his dominion. “ Dionysius 
(the speaker contends, in substance) is a worse enemy than the 
Carthaginians, who, if victorious, would be satisfied with a 
regular tribute, leaving us to enjoy our properties and our 
paternal polity. Dionysius has robbed us of both. He has 
pillaged our temples of their sacred deposits. He has slain or 
banished our wealthy citizens, and then seized their properties 
by wholesale, to be transferred to his own satellites. He has 
given the wives of these exiles in marriage to his barbarian 
soldiera He has liberated our slaves, and taken them into his 
pay, in order to keep their masters in slavery. He has garrisoned 
our own citadel against us, by means of these slaves, together 
with a host of other mercenaries. He has put to death every 
citizen who ventured to raise his voice in defence of the laws 
and constitution. He has abused our confidence — once, unfortu- 
nately, carried so far as to nominate him general — by employing 
his powers to subvert our freedom, and rnle us according to his 
own selfish rapacity in place of justice. He has further stripped 
us of our arms : these recent necessity has compelled him to 
restore ,* and these, if we are men, we shall now employ for the 
recovery of our own freedom.^ 


Xtvers, KoX pvvayayHiv 

^vpaxovcrtovs^ leaX irapsKoAffi BappeXtf, 
iirayyiKk€tMV09 Tax«w« Kara\vcrtiv riv 
trdkmov. riSi) fi* avrov f^^KKovros 

iKK^yiff’to.yj^avaaraf €>«68(opos 8 2vpa- 
KOifaiof, iv Totff imrtDcny <rvfio#etpiwv, teal 
SoK&y ewM irpoKTubs, a7reT6Ap.rj<r« irtpX 
r^£\ru6«piafTOto'JTOtv XPTj<ra0i9ai\6yois, 
1 DiodCr. xlv. 66. oiJros Si. rd. p.iv 
itpd ery\ii}erasj^ rovjt Si tS>v ISuhtw irXov- 
rov9 a/Mi rat^ riav^ K*KTr}/iimy ^xait 
Toif oiKiras fiicrffoSorttiTri 
rStv StKnrorSiv SovKtCa^. ... 

C. 66. p-Xv ydp iwpowoXts. So'6kiav 
SirAot? ryjpovpijnj, xard ir^Aems’ iirt. 

Ttiy ptcrBo^Spay 
irXijBov ivrl SovXeitf r&y ^Syptucovarltity 
^potxrrxu.. kaI Kpar«Z rnt t^Xws »vk 


iiriar7j9 Pipafi^iSiav ri SIkw. 0 Vj aXXd p6vap- 
Xos wAeoveit<f Kpivtav rTpimw ndyra. 
icai vOv jpiv ol voXipiot- fipety’^ p^pog 
ixovari rljv ’ Aioi^crtot Si, Trdoray 

voiijcrav dvdoraToyf rote r^v rupavyiSa 
eruvav£ovcrt,y iSiapijcraro. . . , 

. . . Kal irpoe ptv Kapx^Soviove 
Sdo pdxos iya-rricrdfiytyoei iy iKaripMs 
ijmjrat ’ vapd Si role iroXCraie merrev 
BtU arraf orrparriyiay, tiBioie 4^«tA<TO 
77)v iXevdtpLay • ^itoyevtov^ piy robe rra^pri- 
erCoiv dyovrote bnip rtoy yoptoy, ^vyaJSevpav 
61 rove rale ova-iate irpojxoyrae * koX rde 
piv rSty SvydSuy yvyatKae ot/e«rat9 xal 
ptydcriv avBptatroie t&y Si 

voXirtK&v SnXuv jSop/Sapov? xal $ivove 
erotSty Kupiove. • .' . 

C« 67 . ovK aia’xvvSp4Ba. rbv woXifUov 
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“ If the conduct of Dionysius towards Syracuse has been thus 
infamous, it has been no better towards the Sicilian Greeks 
generally. He betrayed Qela and Kamarina, for his own 
purjDoses, to the Carthaginians. He suftered MessSnS to fall into 
their hands without the least help. He reduced to slavery, by gross 
treachery, our Grecian brethren and neighbours of Naxus and 
Katana, transferring the latter to the non-HeUenic Campanians, 
and destroying the former. He might ha<re attacked the Cartha- 
ginians immediately after their landing from Africa at Panormus, 
before they had recovered from the fatigue of the voyage. He 
might have fought the recent naval combat near the port of 
Katana, instead of near the beach north ol that town : so as to 
ensure to our fleet, if worsted, an easy and sure retreat. Had he 
chosen to keep his land force on the spot he might have pre- 
vented the victorious Carthaginian fleet from approaching land, 
when the storm came on shortly after the battle ; or he might 
have attacked them, if they tried to land, at the greatest advan- 
tage. He has conducted the war, altogether, with disgraceful 
incompetence ; not wishing sincerely, indeed, to get rid of them 
as enemies, but preserving the terrors of Carthage, as an indirect 
engine to keep Syracuse in subjection to himself. As long as we 
fought with him, we have been constantly unsuccessful ; now 
that we have come to fight without him, recent experience tells 
us that we can beat the Carthaginians, even with inferior 
numbers. 

“ Let us look out for another leader (concluded Tlieoddrus; in 
place of a sacrilegious temple-robber whom the gods have now 
abandoned. If Dionysius will consent to relinquish hk dominion, 
let him retire from the city with his property unmolested ; if he 
will not, we are here all assembled, we are possessed ol onr 
arms, and we have both Italian and Peloponnesian allies by our 
side. The assembly will determine whether it will choose 
leaders from our own citizens, or from our metropolis Corinth, 
or fi'om the Spartans, the presidents of aU Greece,” 

Such are the main points of the long harangue ascribed to 
Theud6rus — the first occasion, for many year’s, on which the 


S'XOvm tbi/ ra Kard. T^}V ir6\iv omt >9 fih rbv a-^avXTjudra Tobsr ruiy Oe&u 

iepA <ri<nt\'riK6Ta.jl ^ vaoiif trrpairiyhv iv rtf TroKii*^^ 

C. S9. biOiTtp irepov riyvii6va ^yjTTjr^ov, 0eofxa\u>p^ty, . • . 
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voice of free speech had been heard publicly in Syracuse. Among 
the charges advanced against Dionysius, which go to 
excf^d by impeach his manner of carrying on the war against 
the Carthaginians, there are several which we can 
Syracusan neither admit nor reject, from our insufficient know- 
assembly. enormities ascribed to him 

in his dealing with the Syracusans — the fraud, violence, spoliation, 
and bloodshed, whereby he had first acquired, and afterwards 
upheld, his dominion over them — these are assertions of matters 
of fact, which coincide in the main with the previous narrative 
of Diod6ru8, and which we have no ground for contesting. 

Hailed by the assembly with great sympathy and acclamation, 
this harangue seriously alarmed Dionysius. In his 
Spartan concluding words, Theoddrus had invoked the protec- 
Ph^akidas tion of Corinth as well as of Sparta, against the despot, 
D?onysius whom with such signal courage he had thus ventured 
flnSiydia- ^ arraign. Corinthians as well as Spar- 

misses tbe tans were now lending aid in the defence, under the 
and silences command of Pharakidas. That Spartan officer came 
movement^ forward to Speak next after Theoddrus. Among 
various other sentiments of traditional respect to- 
wards Sparta, there still prevailed a remnant of the belief that 
she was adverse to despots, as she really had once been, at an 
earhei period of her history.^ Hence the Syracusans hoped, 
and even expected, that Pharakidas would second the protest of 
Theoddrus, and stand forward as champion of fieedom to the 
first Grecian city in Sicily.^ Bitterly indeed were they disap- 
pointed. Dionysius had established with Pharakidas relations 
as friendly as those of the Thirty tyrants of Athens with 
Kallibius the Lacedaemonian harmost in the acropolis.* Accord- 
ingly Pliarakidas in his speech not only discountenanced the 
proposition just made, but declared himself emphatically in 
favour of the despot, intimating that he had been sent to aid 
the Syracusans and Dionysius against the Carthaginians — ^not to 

I Thncyd. i. 18 ; Herodot. v, 92. vovwrajywv <rvnna.%»Vt ttaX 

^ Dioduh xiv. 70. TOtovTois tow ®«o- fui rb irdvrev irpoertS^KOVv apxyiyif^ 
ij^pov Ap^oi?, ot fiiv Xvpa- ctrecrSat rris iAev9«piat, 

KoOffLOt, fMT^wpoi Tcu* yf/i/xaU MvovrOt SDiodor. xi?. ^jO. b Si rd irphv rhv 
Kai rov9 <rvfjLfidyov9 ave^Aiirov. rdpavvov i\<ay tyiniaCms <&C. : compare 
<fap(uc^ov rov Xa^naipovCov vavap- Xenopb. Hellen. ii. 8, 14. 
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pat down the dominion of Dionysius. To the Syracusans this 
declaration was denial of all hope. They saw plainly that in 
any attempt to emancipate themselves, they would have against 
them not merely the mercenaries of Dionysius, hut also the 
whole force of Sparta, then imperial and omnipotent ; repre- 
sented on the present occasion by Pharakidas, as it had been in a 
previous year by Aristus. They were condemned to bear their 
chains in silence, not without unavailing curses against Sparta. 
Meanwhile Dionysius, thus powerfully sustained, was enabled to 
ride over the perilous and critical juncture. His mercenaries 
crowded in haste round his person — ^having probably been sent 
for, as soon as the voice of a free spokesman was heard. ^ And 
he was thus enabled to dismiss an assembly, which had seemed 
for one short instant to threaten the perpetuity of his dominion, 
and to promise emancipation for Syracuse. 

During this interesting and momentous scene, the fate of Syra- 
cuse had hung upon the decision of Pharakidas ; for . 
mi 1.. 11 .1 ..1 1 . * Alliance of 

Theodorus, well aware that with a besieging enemy sparta with 

before tbe gates, the city could not be left without a 
supreme authority, had conjured the Spartan com- 
mander, with his Lacedaemonian and Corinthian time5%he 
allies, to take into his own hands the control and tton 
organization of the popular force. There can be 
little doubt that Pharakidas could have done this, if upon Pha- 
he had been so disposed, so as at once to make bead 
against tbe Carthaginians without, and to restrain, if not to put 
down, the despotism within. Instead of undertaking the tutelary 
intervention solicited by the people, he threw himself into the 
opposite scale, and strengthened Dionysius more than ever, at the 
moment of his greatest peril The proceeding of Pharakidas was 
doubtless conformable to his instructions from borne, as well as to 
the oppressive and crushing policy which Sparta, in these days of 
her unresisted empire (between tbe victory of jEgospotami and 
tbe defeat of Knidus), pursued throughout Grecian world. 

1 DiodCr, xiv. 70. iropa Si trpo<r- rh wporepov ^Ap^nj^ 6 AaKtSaiftovto^ 
SoxCay ytvo/JLevjjs tus avo<f>aoreuHf ol (h© fe C&Ued previously AristW, y^Y. 
fiiv p,tffff6<f>opoi avviSpap,ov irphs rhv 10), avTt\ap.piKycfiivwv airioy rije e\tv- 
AkoviaioVf ot Si ^vpcueovo'iOL Karairktt- $ep£aff iyivero iirjicS6nfjs^’ k<u t 6 t « 4>apa- 
WvYey voWa roty kCSos iviarq feui op/icds rtay ^ttpa^ov~ 

Strapriaraiy learapw/ievot. ical yap truov. 
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Dionysius was fully sensible of the danger whicli he had thus 
Dionysius assisted to escape. Undei tlie iirst impression of 

tries to gain alarm, he strove to gain something like popularity, 
pop ai y. conciliatory language and demeanour, by presents 
adroitly distributed, and by invitations to his table.^ Whatever 
may have been the success of such artifices, the lucky turn whicli 
the siege was now taking was the most powerful of all aids for 
building up his full power anew. 

It was not the arms of the Syracusans, hut the wrath of 
B 0 396 — Demet§r and Persepliond, whose temple (in the suburb 
3 m’. ot Achradina) Imilkon had pillaged, that ruined the 

Terrific besieging army before Syracuse. So the piety of the 

^ong^ife citizens interpreted that terrific pestilence which now 
Carthagx- began to rage among the multitude of their enemies 
before”^ without. The divine wrath was indeed seconded (as 
Syracuse. historian informs us^ by physical causes of no 

ordinary severity. The vast numbers of the host were closely 
packed together ; it was now the beginning of autumn, the most 
unhealthy period of the year ; moreover this summer had been 
preternaturally hot, and the low marshy ground near the Great 
Harbour, under the chill of morning contrasted with the burning 
sun of noon, was the constant source of fever and pestilence. 
These unseen and irresistible enemies fell with appalling force 
upon the troops of Imilkon ; especially upon the Libyans, or 
native Africans, who were found the most susceptible. The 
intense and varied bodily sufferings of this distemper — the 
rapidity with which it spread from man to man — ^and the 
countless victims which it speedily accumulated — appear to have 
equalled, if not surpassed, the worst days of the pestilence of 
Athens in 429 b.c. Care and attendance upon the sick, or even 
interment of the dead, became impracticable ; so that the whole 
camp presented a scene of deplorable agony, aggravated by the 
horrors and stench of 150,000 unburied bodies.® The military 
strength of the Carthaginians was completely prostrated by such 

1 Dioddr. xiv. 70. ^ 8 Diod6r. ativ. 71—76. V€Pr«Ka(S«Km 

2 DiodOr. Xiv. 70. ImveirttXafitro Si ftvpidSa^ iTrtiSov drd^ov^ Std. rbp KoiiJihy 
Kod tS tow Sainoviov avp.^op^ rb fwptd- artvtapwfAtPOfVi. 

StK rain <rvvcu9poia6rivau kcX rb t^s- I give the figure as I And It, without 
fipas ttvM vpb^ rds vdtrovs ivtpySrarov, pretending to trust it as any^ing more 
Ac. than an Indication of a groat number. 
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a visitation. Far from being able to make progress in tbe siege, 
they were not even able to defend themselves against moderate 
energy on the part of the Syracusans, who (like the Peloponne- 
sians during the great plague of Athens) were theniselves un- 
touched by the distemper.^ 

Such was the wretched spectacle of the Carthaginian army, 
clearly visible from the walls of Syracuse. To over- £)ionysiiis 
throw it by a vigorous attack was an enterprise not 
difficult ; indeed, so sure, in the opinion of Dionysius, nian camp, 
that in organizing his plan of operation, he made it 
the means of deliberately getting rid of some troops in 
the city who had become inconvenient to him. ofhis mer- 
Ooncerting measures for a simultaneous assault upon 
the Carthaginian station both by sea and land, he entrusted 
eighty ships of war to Pharakidas and LeptinSs, with orders to 
move at daybreak ; while he himself conducted a body of troops 
out of the city, during the darkness of night ; issuing forth by 
Epipolae and Euryalus (as Gylippus had formerly done when he 
surprised Plemmyrium®), and making a circuit until he came, on 
the other side of the Anapus, to the temple of Kyane ; thus 
getting on the land-side or south-west of the Carthaginian position. 
He first despatched his horsemen, together with a regiment of 
1000 mercenary foot-soldiers, to commence the attack. These 
latter troops had become peculiarly obnoxious to him, having 
several times engaged in revolt and disturbance. Accordingly, 
while hfe" now ordered them up to the assault in conjunction with 
the horse, he at the same time gave secret directions to the horse, 
to desert their comrades and take flight. Both his order's were 
obeyed. The onset having been made jointly, in the heat of 
combat) the horsemen fled, leaving their comrades all to be cut to 
pieces by the Carthaginians.® We have as yet heard nothing 
about difliculties arising to Dionysius from his mercenary troops, 

1 Thucyd. ii. 64. 2 ThtiCTd. vii. 22, 28 

When the Roman general Marcellus 8 Diod6r. xir 72. o®toi ^<rav ot 

■was besieging Syracuse in 212 B.C., a ij.i<r664>opoi r<p Aiowari<p^ tropa irdvras 
terrific pestilence, generated by causes dAAorpiwTaToi, kaI ^Aeovoxt^ airoordo’e^s 
similar to that of tnis year, broke out. #cal rapax^f iroiovvref. SL6irep 6 
All parties, Romans, Syracusans, and AtoinJo-ios rot? ivirevatv 7rapijyye^«5, 
Cat'tha^nians, suffered from it con- otov cfanrwyTot rS>v iroAe/tio)!/, 
siderably, but tbe Carthaginians worst koI tovs ixitrBo^6povs iyKaraXLireiv • wv 
of all; they are said to have all perished iroi'nvdvTtav rh irpoo-raxAev, olrot, 
^Livy, XXV. 20), diravm leare/eojnjirau 
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on whose arms his dominion rested ; and what we are here told 
is enough merely to raise curiosity without satisfying it. These 
men are said to have been mutinous and disaffected— a fact, which 
explains, if it does not extenuate, the gross perfidy of deliberately 
inveigling them to destruction, while he still professed to keep 
them under his command. 


In the actual state of the Carthaginian army, Dionysius could 


Success of 
Dionysius, 
both by sea 
and by 
land, 

against the 
Cai-thagl- 


afford to make them a present of this obnoxious 
division. His own attack, first upon the fort of 
Polichn^, next upon that near the naval station at 
Daskon, was conducted with spirit and success. 
While the defenders, thinned and enfeebled by the 


man 

position. 


pestilence, were striving to repel liim on the land- 
side, the Syracusan fleet came forth from its docks 


in excellent spirits and order to attack the ships at the station. 
These Carthaginian ships, though afloat and moored, were very 
imperfectly manned. Before the crews could get aboard to put 
them on their defence, the Syracusan triremes and quinqueremes, 
ably rowed and with their brazen beaks well-directed, drove 


against them on the quarter or mid-ships, and broke through the 
line of their timbers. The crash of such impact was heard afar 
off, and the best ships were thus speedily disabled.^ Following 
up their success, the Syracusans jumped aboard, overpowered the 
crews, or forced them to seek safety as they could in flight. The 
distractted Carthaginians being thus pressed at the same time by 
sea and by land, the soldiers of Dionysius from the land-side 
forced their way through the entrenchment to the shore, where 
forty peutekonters were hauled up, while immediately near 
them were moored both merchantmen and triremes. The 


assailants set fire to the pentekonters ; upon which the flames, 
rapidly spreading under a strong wind, communicated presently 
to all the merchantmen and triremes adjacent. Unable to arrest 
this terrific conflagration, the crews were obliged to leap over- 
board ; while the vessels, severed from their moorings by the 
burning of tbe cables, drifted against each other under the wind, 
until the naval station at Daskon became one scene of ruin.® 
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Such a Yolume of llauie, though destroying the naval resources^ 
of the Carthaginian^, must at the same time have 
driven off the assailing Syracusan ships of war, and tion ^ the 
probably also the assailants by land. But to tliose 
who contemplated it from the city of Syracuse, 
across the breadth of the Great Harbour, it presented 
a spectacle grand and stimulating in the highest degree ; espe- 
cially when the fire was seen towering aloft amidst the masts, 
yards, and sails of the merchantmen. The walls of the city were* 
crowded with spectators, women, children, and aged men, testify- 
ing their exultation by loud shouts, and stretching their hands 
to heaven, — as on the memorable day, near twenty years before,, 
when they gained their final victory in the same harbour, over 
the Athenian fleet. Many lads and elders, too much excited to- 
remain stationary, rushed into such small craft as they could 
find, and rowed across the harbour to the scene of action, where 
they rendered much service by preserving part of the cargoes,, 
and towing away some of the enemy's vessels deserted but not 
yet on fire. The evening of this memorable day left Dionysius* 
and the Syracusans victorious by land as well as by sea ; en- 
camped near the temple of Olympian Zeus, which had so recently 
been occupied by Imilkon.^ Though they had succeeded in. 
forcing the defences of the latter both at Policlme and at Daskon,. 
and in inflicting upon him a destructive defeat, yet they would 
not aim at occupying his camp, in its infected and deplorable 
condition. 

On two former occasions during the last few years, we have- 
seen the Carthaginian armies decimated by pestilence, 
near Agrigentmn and near Gela, previous to this concludes 
last and worst calamity. Imilkon, copying the weak- treaty^ with 
ness of Nikias rather than the resolute prudence of 
Demosthenes, had clung to his insalubrious camp near allowed to 
the Great Harbour, long after all hope of reducing ^e^SIrtha- 
Syracuse had ceased, and while suffering and death to 
the most awful extent were daily accumulating around remaining 
him. But the recent defeat satisfied even him that 
his position was no longer tenable. Eetreatwas indispensable, 
yet nowise impracticable ; with the brave men, Iberians and. 

1 Dioddr. xiv. 74. 
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otliers, in his army, and with the Sikels of the interior on his side, 
had he possessed the good qualities as well as the defects of Nikias, 
or been cajjable of anything like that unconquerable energy 
which ennobled the closing days of the latter. Instead of taking 
the best measures available for a retiring march, Imilkon de- 
spatched a secret envoy to Dionysius, unknown to the Syracusans 
generally, tendering to him the sum of 300 talents which yet 
remained in the camp, on condition of the fleet and army being 
allowed to sail to Africa unmolested. Dionysius would not 
consent, nor would the Syracusans have confirmed any such con- 
sent, to let them all escape ; but he engaged to permit the 
•departure of Imilkon himself with the native Carthaginians. The 
sum of 300 talents was accordingly sent across by night to 
Ortygia ; and the fourth night ensuing was fixed for the depar- 
ture of Imilkon and his Carthaginians, without opposition from 
Dionysius. During that night forty of their ships, filled with 
Carthaginians, put to sea and sailed in silence out of the harbour. 
Their stealthy flight, however, did not altogether escape the 
notice of the Corinthian seamen in Syracuse, who not only 
apprised Dionysius, but also manned some of their own ships and 
started in pursuit. They overtook and destroyed one or two of 
the slowest sailers ; hut all the rest, with Imilkon himself, accom- 
plished their flight to Carthage.^ 

Dionysius, while he affected to obey the warning of the Corin- 
Destruction thians, with movements intentionally tardy and un- 
remoining availing, applied himself with earnest activity to act 
against the forsaken army remaining. During the 
Smy, same night he led out his troops from the city to the 
sSs^aad vicinity of theii camp. 'The flight of Imilkon, 
Iberians. speedily promulgated, had filled tlie whole army with 
astonishment and consternation. No command, no common 
cause, no bond of union, now remained among the miscellaneous 
host, already prostrated by previous misfortune. The Sikels in 
the army, being near to their own territory and knowing the 
roads, retired at once, before daybreak, and reached their homes. 
Scarcely had they passed, when the Syracusan soldiers occupied 
the roads, and l)arred the like escape to others. Amidst the 
general dispersion of the abamloned soldiers, some perished in 
1 Diodbr. xiv. 75. 
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vain attempts to force tlie passes, others threw down tlieir arms 
and solicited mercy. The Iberians alone, maintaining their arms 
and order with unshaken resolution, sent to Dionysius propo- 
sitions to transfer to him their service, which he thought proper to 
accept, enrolling them among his mercenaries. All the remaining 
host, principally Libyans, being stripped and plundered by his 
soldiers, became his captives, and were probably sold as slaves.^ 
The heroic efforts of Nikias to open for his army a retreat in 
the face of desperate obstacles had ended m a speedy Distress at 
death as prisoner at Syracuse, yet without anything 
worse than the usual fate of prisoners of war. But end of 
the base treason of Iinilkoii, though he ensured a safe 
retreat home by betraying the larger portion of his army, earned 
for him only a short prolongation of life amidst the extreme of 
ignominy and remorse. When he landed at Carthage with the 
fj’action of his army preserved, the city was in the deepest distress. 
Countless family losses, inflicted by the pestilence, added a keener 
sting to the unexampled public loss aud humiliation now fully 
made known. Universal mourning prevailed ; all public and 
private business was suspended, all the temples were shut, while- 
the authorities and the citizens met Imilkon in sad procession on 
the shore. The defeated commande: strove to disarm their 
wrath by every demonstration ol a broken and prostrate spirit. 
Clothed in the sordid garment of a slave, he acknowledged 
himself as the cause of all the ruin, by his impiety towards the 
gods ; for it was they, and not the Syracusans, who had been his. 
real enemies and conquerors. He visited all the temples, with 
words of atonement and supplication ; replied to all the inquiries 
about relatives who had perished under the distemper ; and then 
retiring, blocked up the doors of his house, where he starved 
himself to death.^ 

Yet the season of misfortune to Carthage was not closed by his 

decease. Her dominion over her Libyan subjects was 

always harsh and unpopular, rendering them dis- CarSpe— 

X . . ^ a anger and 

posed to nse against her at any moment oi calamity, revolt of 

Her recent disastet in Sicily would have been in itself 
perhaps sufficient to stimulate them into insurrection, at 
but its effect was aggravated by their resentment for 

1 Diod6r. xiv. 76. s DiodOr. xiv. 76 ; Jnsfcin, xix. 2. 
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the deliberate betrayal of their troops serving under Imilkon, not 
one of whom lived to come back. All the various Libyan subject 
towns had on this matter one common feeling of indignation ; all 
came together in congress, agreed to umte their forces, and formed 
.an army which is said to have reached 120,000 men. They 
■ established their headquarters at TimSs (Tunis), a town within 
short distance of Carthage itself, and were for a certain time so 
much stronger in the field that the Carthaginians were obliged 
to remain within their walls. For a moment it seemed as if the 
star of this great commercial city was about to set for ever. The 
Carthaginians themselves were in the depth of despondency, 
believing themselves to be under the wrath of the goddesses 
D^met^r and her daughter Persephone, who, not content with 
the terrible revenge already taken in Sicily for the sacrilege com- 
mitted by Imilkon, were still pursuing them into Africa. Under 
the extreme religious terror which beset the city, every means 
were tried to appease the offended goddesses. Had it been sup- 
posed that the Carthaginian gods had been insulted, expiation 
'would have been offered by the sacrifice of human victims, and 
those, too, the most precious, such as beautiful captives, or children 
of conspicuous citizens. But on this occasion the insult had been 
offered to Grecian gods, and atonement was to be made according 
to the milder ceremonies of Greece. The Carthaginians had never 
yet instituted in their city any worship of DGni§t§r or Perse- 
phone ; they now established temples in honour of these god- 
> desses, appointed several of their moat eminent citizens to be 
priests, and consulted the Greeks resident among them as to the 
iorm of worship most suitable to be oflered. After having done 
this and cleared their own consciences, they devoted themselves 
to the preparation of ships and men for the purpose of carrying 
on the war. It was soon found that Dcmfit^r. pd Persephonfi 
were not implacable, and that the fortune of Carths^e was return- 
ing. The insurgents, though at first irresistible, presently fell into 
discord among themselves about the command. Having no fleet, 
.they became straitened for want of provisions, while Carthage was 
well supplied by sea from Sardinia. From these and similar 
.causes their numerous host gradually melted away, and rescued 
the Carthaginians from alarm at the point where they were 
.always weakest The relations of command and submission 
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between Carthage and her Libyan subjects were established as 
they had previously stood, leaving her to recover slowly from her 
disastrous reverses.^ 

But though the power of Carthage in Africa was thus restored, 
in Sicily it was reduced to the lowest ebb. It was long before 
she could again make head with effect against Dionysius, who 
was left at liberty to push his conquests in another direction, 
against the Italiot Greeks. The remaining operations of his 
reign — successful against the Italiots, unsuccessful against Car- 
thage — will come to be recounted in my next succeeding chapter. 

1 Dioddr. xiv. 77. 
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